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PREFACE. 


I  HATE  endeavoured,  in  the  following  pages,  so  to  describe 
the  career,  and  paint  the  character  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  to  leave  little  which  shall  be  note-worthy, 
nothing  which  may  be  important,  to  be  supplied  by  future 
biographers. 

The  restraints  under  which  I  lay,  while  translating  M. 
Brialmont's  valuable  work,  are  happily  removed.  The  pre- 
sent Duke,  in  the  exercise  of  a  frank  discretion,  has,  by  the 
publication  of  "  The  Supplementary  Dispatches,"  taken  the 
whole  world  into  his  confidence  up  to  a  certain  point ;  while 
other  editors  and  compilers,  with  a  more  questionable  right 
to  do  so,  have  of  late  partially  raised  the  veil  which  he  had  not 
yet  withdrawn.  Such  partial  revelations,  however,  are  often 
calculated  to  do  harm,  where  none  may  have  been  intended ; 
because,  in  telling  less  than  the  truth,  they  not  unfrequently 
tell  imtruths.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak 
out,  and  to  vindicate,  in  so  doing,  the  Duke's  consistency 
with  as  httle  outrage  as  possible,  either  to  the  consistency  or 
to  the  self-esteem  of  others. 

In  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Duke  as  a  soldier, 
M.  Brialmont  has  been  now,  as  he  was  before,  my  principal 
guide.  I  have  not,  however,  considered  it  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  adhere  very  rigidly,  either  to  M.  Brial- 
mont's manner  of  telling  the  tale,  or  to  Ids  criticisms  on  par- 
ticular operations.     The  wars  arising  out  of  the  first  French 
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Eevolution  are  so  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  English  readers, 
that  to  go  into  them  again  much  in  detail  could  only  weary. 
But  I  shall  have  most  imperfectly  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose if  the  sequence  of  events  be  at  all  obscure;  or  the 
professional  reader  cut  off  from  any  one  of  those  lessons  in 
'  the  art  of  war  which  the  Duke's  masterly  management  of 
armies  sets  forth  at  every  turn. 

I  confess  that  my  great  object  has  been  to  produce  a  book 
which  shall  come  within  the  reach  and  be  level  with  the 
understandings  of  the  great  body  of  my  countrymen.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  supphed  with  an  authentic  history  of  the 
greatest  man  and  truest  patriot  of  modem. times.  As  his  life 
was  spent  in  their  service,  so  has  his  character,  cleared  by 
time  from  the  mists  of  prejudice,  become  public  property.  It 
is  a  property,  also,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. For  though  his  views  of  things  may  not  be  accepted 
by  all  as  invariably  the  right  views,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
—  there  can  be  only  one  —  respecting  the  motives  upon 
which  he  invariably  acted. 

^ Let  me,  therefore,  express  a  hope  that  this  cheaper  and 

'  condensed  edition,  of  a  work,  which,  when  first  published, 
was  of  necessity  both  voluminous  and  expensive,  may  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  and  call- 
ings. For  there  is  no  man  so  high,  so  low,  so  rich,  so  poor, 
that  he  may  not  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  it ;  if  it 
stimulate  him  to  follow  in  all  things,  as  the  great  Duke  did 
before  him,  the  guiding  star  of  Duty  through  life. 

It  now  remains  to  offer  my  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have 
assisted  me  in  collecting  materials  for  the  present  under- 
taking. Foremost  among  these  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  Uberality,  gave  me  free 
access  to  the  papers  of  his  illustrious  father.  I  cannot  sufli- 
ciently  express  my  sense  of  the  obKgation  thus  conferred, 
without  which,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  have  done  common  justice  to  my  subject.   To  Earl  Russell, 
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likewise,  I  am  not  now  for  the  first  time  indebted.  He 
permitted  me  to  read  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to 
make  any  use  that  I  pleased  of  the  Duke's  dispatches 
fix)m  the  various  Congresses  and  Courts  at  which  he  was 
from  time  to  time  present.  In  Hke  manner  the  late  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley ;  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam ;  the  Marquis 
aod  Marchioness  of  Salisbury;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts;  the 
Eeverend  W.  Wagner,  Vicar  of  Brighton ;  Captain  Watts, 
and  Mr.  Algernon  Greville,  have  all  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  me.  Nor  must  I  forget  my  old  friend  and 
comrade,  General  Sir  George  Brown,  for  many  years  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  army,  who  has  fevoured  me  with  letters 
which  throw  much  hght  upon  the  Duke's  mode  of  trans- 
acting business  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

RnaDy,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  my  own  recol- 
lections of  the  great  man  whose  biographer  circumstances 
have  enabled  me  to  become,  are  not  only  clear  but  in  some 
measure  sacred ;  they  must  abide  with  me  while  life  remains. 
To  have  been  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  days 
and  nights  together ;  to  have  listened  to  his  words  of  wisdom 
in  the  discussion  of  questions,  both  of  the  past,  and  of  what 
was  then  the  present ;  to  have  observed  his  habits  in  the 
domestic  circle,  and  interchanged  ideas  with  him  on  many 
subjects ;  these  are  occurrences  in  his  own  life  on  which  any 
man,  be  his  position  in  society  what  it  will,  may  well  look 
back  with  satisfaction.  And  in  my  case  they  entitle  me  to 
say,  that  the  picture  which  I  have  assisted  in  drawing  has 
not  been  completed  without  some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  original 

G.  R  GLEIG. 

Landon:  Feb,  1862. 
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MEMOIR 


DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TUB  WELLESLET  PEDIGBEE.  —  BIETIT  OF  ABTHI7B. — HIS  SCHOOL  CAREER. — 
ENTERS  TIIB  ARMY.  —  BECOMES  AIDE-DE-C.iMP  TO  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT.  — 
A  XEBCBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  IRELAND. — HIS  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 

The  original  name  of  the  family  from  which  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  derived  his  descent,  was  Colley,  or  Cowley.  Its  con- 
nection with  Ireland  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two 
brothers,  Walter  and  Eobert  Colley,  passed  over  from  Eutlandshire, 
and  settled  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Both  appear  to  have  done 
well  in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  for  we  find  among  their 
descendants  men  distinguished  in  the  army,  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  Church.  But  with  Walter  and  his  children  alone  we  are  called 
upon  to  deal,  Walter  having  been  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Another  family,  likewise  of  English  origin,  had  taken  root  at  an 
earlier  period  in  West  Meath  and  Eoscommon.  Their  patronymic 
was  Wesley,  and  they  owned  at  one  time  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty in  both  counties.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
themselves  conspicuous  either  in  public  or  private  life;  indeed  we 
hear  nothing  of  them  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Garret  Wesley  married  the  great  grand-daughter  of 
that  Walter  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  as  one  of  the  joint 
founders  of  the  Colley  family  in  Ireland. 

The  marriage  in  question  appears  not  to  have  been,  fruitful,  but 
it  led  to  a  close  intimacy  between  the  two  houses,  insomuch  that 
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Crarret  Wesley  adopted  one  of  the  sons  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
made  him  his  heir.  This  was  Eichard,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
Colley,  by  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Usher. 
Eichard  took,  as  indeed  he  was  required  to  do,  the  name  and 
arms  of  Wesley ;  and  thus  a  family  destined  to  become  rich  in 
statesmen  and  warriors,  relinquished  its  proper  patronymic  and 
assumed  another  which  had  already  attained  to  no  mean  distinction 
in  the  religious  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Eichard  CoUey  Wesley  sat  for  some  years  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  1747  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  of 
Baron  Mornington.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  eldest  son  Garret,  a  man  of  considerable  talent  as  a  musical 
composer,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the  organ ;  who,  marrying 
in  1759  the  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  Hill  Viscount  Dungannon, 
was,  in  the  year  following,  advanced  by  George  III.  to  the  dignity 
of  an  earldom. 

It  is  said  of  Garret,  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  as  it  had  been 
said  of  his  father  the  first  Baron,  that  he  was  a  good  deal  addicted 
to  political  intrigue.  If  this  was  really  the  case,  he  certainly  did 
not  intrigue  as  far  as  his  own  interests  were  concerned  to  much 
purpose,  for  he  died  in  1781,  leaving  his  widow  with  nine  children 
in  what  may  fairly  be  described,  looking  to  their  social  position,  as 
very  straitened  circumstances. 

Of  this  Garret,  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  Arthur,  afterwards  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  the  fourth  son.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  authorities  still  differ  as  to  both  the  day  and  the  place  of 
his  birth.  A  vote  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  assertion 
of  his  nurse,  would  appear  to  fix  the  occurrence  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1769.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Dublin,  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  baptized  on  the  30th  of  April,  while  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  as  well  as  his  own  habit  of  keeping  the  day, 
marked  the  1st  of  May  as  that  on  which  he  first  saw  the  light* 
For  obvious  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  consider  his  own  and  his 
mother's  judgment  in  the  matter  to  be  correct,  and  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy  between  their  statement  and  those  of  others,  by 
attributing  it  to  the  confusion  which  not  unfrequently  took  place 
even  then  in  dealing  with  the  new  and  old  styles.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  one  curious  coincidence  seems  to  be  established, 
viz.  that  the  same  year  brought  into  the  world  the  two  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  nineteenth  century — Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  pame  uncertainty  which  prevails  respecting  the  date  of 
Arthur  WciL^'^v's  birth  affects  the  place  where  he  was  bom.  A 
Dublin  journal  claim'*'  ^^^  *^®  capital  of  Ireland  the  honour  of  having 
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received  him  into  the  world ;  while  the  woman  who  attended  his 
mother  through  her  accouchement^  asserts  that  he  was  born  at  Dan- 
gan  Castle,  county  of  West  Meath.  There  is  no  evideace  to  show 
which  statement  deserves  to  be  credited,  a  circumstance  not  a  little 
to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  space  which  Arthur  Wellesley  is 
destined  to  fill  in  English  history.  Yet  the  marvel  is  quite  as  great 
that,  of  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  Wellesley  himself,  not  one 
trustworthy  tradition  should  survive.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be 
that  childhood  and  early  youth  were  laden  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  few  very  happy  memories.  It  is  certain  that  he  never 
spoke  of  these  seasons  except  abruptly,  and  as  it  were  by  accident ; 
and  as  he  kept  no  journal,  nor  left  any  loose  memoranda  behind, 
there  ia  nothing  to  which  his  biographer  can  refer  as  indicating 
how  &r,  in  his  case,  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 

From  various  incidental  circumstances  we  learn  that  Arthur 
was  not  the  &vourite  son  of  his  mother,  and  that  she  never  thought 
it  necessary  to  dieguise  her  sentiments  towards  him.  Clever  her- 
self, and  by  no  means  the  slave  of  maternal  feeling,  she  seems  to 
have  valued  her  children  according  to  their  intellectual  capacities 
alone ;  and  believing  Arthur  to  be  the  dunce  of  the  family,  she  not 
only  treated  him  with  indifference,  but  in  some  degree  neglected 
his  education.  We  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was  sent  when 
very  young  to  a  preparatory  school  in  Chelsea;  that  nobody  took 
the  smallest  pains  with  him  there,  and  that  he  entered  the  fourth 
form  at  Eton  as  ill-grounded  in  all  that  is  usually  required  of  a  lad 
of  his  age  as  could  well  be.  His  career  in  Eton  itself  we  know  to 
have  been  wholly  undistinguished.  While  Lord  Momington,  his 
elder  brother,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  carried  all  before 
him,  Arthur  gained  no  honours  of  any  kind,  but  passed  among 
his  companions  as  a  boy  of  very  ordinary  abilities,  as  well  on  the 
ptay-ground  as  in  the  school-room.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
he  contracted  any  of  those  friendships  which  at  Eton,  almost  more 
than  anywhere  else,  are  of  traditionary  growth.  He  played  cricket, 
swam,  and  rowed  like  the  rest  of  the  school ;  but  either  because  his 
sojourn  there  was  brief,  or  that  his  disposition  was  then  what  it 
continued  to  be  for  some  years  afterwards,  reserved  and  dreamy, 
ire  do  not  hear  of  his  having  entered  with  any  of  them  into  habits 
of  close  intimacy.  The  only  anecdote  respecting  him  which  has 
come  down  to  us  on  reliable  authority  is  that  which  the  late  Mr. 
Bobert  Smith  told,  long  after  the  Duke's  hme  had  become  the 
property  of  the  nation,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  witty  canon 
of  St  Panl's.     In  substance  it  was  this :  — 

Bobert,  or  as  he  was  usually  called  Bobus  Smith,  was  bathing 
one  day  in  the  Thames,  when  Arthur  Wesley  passed  by.     Wesley 
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took  it  into  his  head  to  throw  a  small  stone  or  clod  at  the  swimmer, 
and  was  immediately  threatened  that  if  the  act  were  repeated. 
Smith  would  come  ashore  and  thrash  him.  As  a  matter  of  course 
another  clod  and  another  were  thrown,  whereupon  Bobus  landed, 
and  without  waiting  to  dress,  struck  the  first  blow.  A  sharp 
battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  youth  who  certainly 
had  not  on  that  occasion  moral  right  upon  his  side.  A  very  simple 
and  common-place  story  this.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  all  which  either 
tradition  or  history  enables  us  to  tell  of  the  Eton  days  of  the 
greatest  man  whom  Eton  itself  has  ever  produced.* 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Arthur  was  the  dullest  of 
her  sons,  Lady  Momington  determined  to  send  him  into  the  army ; 
and  in  order  to  fit  him  aa  fiw  as  she  believed  he  could  be  fitted  for 
that  or  any  oth^  profession,  she  withdrew  him  from  Eton  soon 
after  he  had  passed  into  the  remove,  and  sent  him  to  the  military 
academy  of  Angers,  in  France.  There,  as  at  Eton,  he  seems  to 
have  established  no  reputation  for  himself;  except  it  were  that  of 
a  young  man  who  was  not  too  much  given  to  work,  but  who  never- 
theless, contrived  seldom  to  be  behind  either  in  his  studies  or  in 
his  military  exercises.  He  made  the  acquaintance,  however,  of 
several  good  old  French  families  resident  in  the  town  or  in  its 
vicinity,  and  learned  from  them  both  to  speak  the  language  as  it 
was  then  spoken  at  Court  and  to  write  it  idiomatically. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1787,  Mr.  Wesley  was  appointed  to  an 
ensigncy  in  the  41st  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber following,  he  became  lieutenant.     He  was  still  a  shy,  awkward 
lad,  in  whom  the  fair  sex  in  particular  saw  nothing  to  admire ;  as 
the  following  anecdote,   for  the  authenticity  of  which  the   late 
Lady  Aldborough  is  responsible,  seems  to  prove.     He  was  at  a 
ball  one  night,  and  as  usual  could  not  find  a  partner.     Inheriting 
his  father's  taste  for  music,  he  consoled  himself  by  sitting  down 
near  the  band  which  happened  to  be  a  remarkably  good  one.     Bn 
and  by  the  party  broke  up,  when  the  other  officers  present  werS 
taken  home  by  their  lady  friends,  while  young  Wesley  was  by  1 
common  consent  left  to  travel  with  the  fiddlers.     Old  Lady  Ald- 
borough on  one  occasion  put  the  Duke  in  mind  of  the  circum-  ^ 
stance,  after  he  had  become  a  great  man,  at  which  he  laughed 
heartily,  while  she  added  with  great  naivete  "We  should   not 
leave  you  to  go  home  with  the  fiddlers  now." 

Mr.  Wesley  attained  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  30th  of  June, 

*  A  story  is  indeed  told  of  hia  having  pointed  out  a  partienlar  tree  to  his  sons, 
when  he  took  them  down  to  enter  at  Eton,  and  saying  that  he  perfectly  recollect4>d 
climbing  that  tree  one  day,  and  sketching,  when  seated  there,  the  whole  of  his  after 
career.     This  seems  to  us,  knowing  the  man,  to  be  highly  improbable. 
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1791,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1793,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
33id  Begiment  of  the  line  as  major.  His  subsequent  promotion 
was  rapid,  for  on  the  30th  of  September  he  obtained  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  his  regiment.  He  then  fell  into  the  seniority  groove 
from  which,  in  those  days,  no  one  could  escape ;  and  spent  in  con- 
sequence half  as  many  years  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  as  had 
been  required  to  raise  him  to  that  rank  from  an  ensigncy.  Colonel 
in  1796,  he  became  major-general  in  1802,  and  general  with 
local  rank  in  1811.  His  last  and  final  step  to  Field  Marshal  was 
taken  in  1812,  under  circumstances  which  shall  be  more  fully 
detailed  when  the  proper  time  comes.* 

Though  Mr.  Wesley  owed  his  rapid  advancement  partly  to 
political  influence  and  partly  to  money,  and  though  it  be  per- 
fectly true  that  till  he  arrived  at  the  command  of  a  regiment 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  earning  distinction  in  the 
field,  a  very  erroneous  inference  will  be  drawn  if  it  be  assumed 
that  because  he  had  been  so  successful,  he  was  therefore  an 
ignorant  or  even  a  careless  regimental  officer.  The  very  reverse 
is  the  fiacL  He  never  neglected  a  duty,  or  went  through  with  it 
as  if  it  were  irksome  to  him.  He  read  a  great  deal,  in  a  desultory 
way  no  doubt,  but  still  to  good  purpose ;  and  he  addicted  himself 
from  the  outset  to  a  habit  which  remained  with  him  to  the  last, 
that  of  acquainting  himself  in  all  manner  of  odd  ways  with  every- 
thing worthy  of  notice  which  passed  around  him.  No  exhibition 
of  a  new  discovery,  no  display  of  ingenuity  or  skill,  however 
absurdly  applied,  failed  to  number  him  among  its  investigators, 
and  he  was  not  only  quick  in  calculating  and  drawing  inferences, 
but  took  special  delight  in  both  practices.  We  have  often  heard 
him  say  that  the  power  of  rapid  and  correct  calculation  was  his 
forte,  and  that  if  circumstances  had  not  made  him  what  he  was, 
he  would  probably  have  become  distinguished  in  public  life  as  a 

jkfinancier. 

f  Mr.  Wesley  still  lacked  a  month  or  two  of  completing  his  21st 
year  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for 
the  family  borough  of  Trim.  He  was  then  a  captain  of  cavalry 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, — a  somewhat  perilous 
position  for  a  youth,  who,  without  any  other  resources  than  his 
military  pay,  found  himself  thrown  into  the  very  vortex  of  a 


*  The  Dnke's  first  and  least  scmpiilonB  patron  vas  Earl  Westmoreland.  Ho  was 
Laid  lieutenant  of  Ireland  when  Arthur  Wellesley  received  his  first  commission,  took 
the  jmith  at  once  npon  his  stafij  and  heaped  promotion  upon  him.  Lord  Westmoreland's 
coQit  ma  remarkable  for  the  low  state  of  its  morality,  and  the  excess  of  its  extra- 
Taganee,  That  of  Lord  Camden,  which  came  next,  oflFercd  to  it  in  both  respects  a 
spiking  contrast. 
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court  famous  for  its  gaiety  and  extravagance.  It  has  been  said 
that  then  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  long  career  he  became 
inyolved  in  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  stories  are  told  of  his  being 
helped  out  of  them  by  tradesmen,  one  of  whom,  a  draper  named 
Dillon,  paid  his  bills.  We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  stories,  which  are  contradicted  not  only  by  the  habits  of 
well  ordered  economy  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life,  but 
by  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  his  conversation.  We  have 
repeatedly  heard  him  discuss  the  subject  of  debt  which  he  de- 
nounced as  discreditable  in  the  extreme.  His  expression  was,  **  It 
makes  a  slave  of  a  man ;  I  have  often  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
want  of  money,  but  I  never  got  into  debt.**  It  is  not,  therefore, 
very  probable,  had  the  Dublin  stories  been  authentic,  that  the 
Duke  with  his  tenacious  memory  could  have  forgotten  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  one  so  rigidly  adherent  to  truth 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great,  would,  in  this  solitary  instance, 
have  stepped  aside  from  it. 

Of  his  career  as  an  Irish  senator  no  record  has  been  preserved. 
He  seems  to  have  spoken  but  rarely,  and  never  at  any  length. 
His  votes  were  of  course  given  in  support  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  otherwise  he  entered  very  little  into  the  business  of 
the  House.  Neither  can  we  discover  any  traces  of  intimate  or 
frequent  correspondence  with  members  of  his  own  family.  One 
incident,  and  only  one,  in  his  personal  history  at  this  period, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  He  became  attached  to  Lady  Catherine 
Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  Michael,  Earl  of  Longford,  a  young 
lady  possessed  of  great  personal  charms,  and  a  prodigious  fa- 
vourite at  the  vice-regal  court  The  means,  however,  to  support 
a  wife  in  the  style  to  which  the  lady  had  been  accustomed,  were 
wanting,  and  Lord  Longford  objecting  to  the  match,  the  young 
people  separated,  free  indeed  from  all  positive  engagement,  but 
with  a  tacit  understanding  tha^t  they  would  continue  true  to  one 
another,  and  wait  for  better  times. 

Captain  Wesley  was  thus  circumstanced  when  the  British  go- 
vernment determined  to  afford  to  Holland,  against  which  tiie 
French  armies  were  moving,  the  military  support  which  she  was 
boxmd  by  treaty,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  supply.  Anxious  to 
see  real  service,  he  wrote  to  his  brother.  Lord  Mornington,  begging 
him  to  make  interest  for  a  majority  in  a  battalion  which  was 
about  to  be  formed  out  of  the  flank  companies  of  different  regi- 
ments of  guards.  The  application  was  refused,  and  Captain 
Wesley  continued  to  act  as  aide-de-camp  in  Dublin,  till  pro- 
moted into  the  33rd  of  the  Line,  of  which  regiment  he  took 
command  on  the  30th  of  September,  as  lieutenant-coloneL     From 
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that  day  he  devoted  all  the  time  which  could  be  spared  from  his 
duties  in  Parliament,  to  improving  the  discipline  of  his  battalion. 
He  drew  up  for  it  a  code  of  standing  orders,  which  have  been 
fsdthfully  preserved  ever  since.  He  looked  narrowly  into  its 
interior  economy,  which  he  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  customs  of 
the  British  army  would  then  permit,  and  he  had  ere  long  the  satis- 
fiiction  to  find  that  by  every  general  officer  who  inspected  it,  the 
3drd  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  drilled  and  most  efficient 
r^;iinent  within  the  limits  of  the  Irish  command. 

So  passed  his  time  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  1794,  when  the 
33rd  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Cork,  and  embark  there  for 
foreign  service.  Without  a  moment's  delay  Colonel  Wesley  re- 
Bigned  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  hastened  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  A  small  force  had 
already  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Brittany ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  about  this  time 
OTertook  the  allied  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  led  to  a  change  of 
plan,  and  Liord  Moira,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  expeditionary 
corps  had  been  entrusted,  was  directed  to  proceed  ¥dth  it  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Duke  of  York.  With  the  first  division  of  that 
corps  Colonel  Wesley  put  to  sea.  He  arrived  at  Ostend  early  in 
June^  and  Lord  Moira  coming  in,  a  few  days  subsequently,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  troops,  immediate  preparations  were  made  to 
open  the  campaign. 

With  Lord  Moira's  successful  march  from  Ostend  to  Malines 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  Colonel  Wesley  took  no  part  in  it, 
for  he  was  sent  round  by  water  with  his  own  and  other  battalions 
to  Antwerp ;  —  upon  which  point  not  long  afterwards  the  corps  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell  back.  Both 
had  sustained  reverses,  the  former  at  Oudenarde,  the  latter  at 
Fleurus ;  and  both  were  separated  from  the  Austrian  army  by  the 
issues  of  the  action  at  Montague  de  Fer,  near  Louvaina  A  retreat 
in  opposite  directions  was  thereupon  commenced.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  retired  with  his  force  towards  the  Rhine,  while  the  Duke 
of  York  marched  his  own  and  the  Dutch  troops  upon  the  Mouse, 
hoping  from  his  position  there  to  cover  Holland.  Never  were 
grosser  blunders  committed,  except  indeed  by  the  French  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  which  interfered  to  prevent  Generals 
Pischegru  and  Jourdain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  these  &lse  movements  presented.  Had  the  Allies  known 
how  to  make  war,  they  would  have  concentrated  after  the  afiair  of 
Fleurus  near  Brussels,  and  thence  assumed  the  offensive.  Had  the 
councils  of  the  French  been  more  wisely  directed,  they  would  have 
Mien  with  all  their  force  upon  each  retreating  corps  separately. 
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and  destroyed  both  in  detaiL  The  French,  however,  after  wasting 
two  months  in  inaction,  broke  up  into  two  corps,  and  pushed  back 
the  Allied  generals  into  the  positions  which  they  were  severally 
desirous  of  occupying. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  in  the  lines  covering  Antwerp, 
that  Colonel  Wesley  for  the  first  time  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  No  event  of  importance  occurred  however,  till  the 
September  following,  when  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  quitted  its 
position,  and  took  the  road  to  Holland.  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  it  was  engaged  in  a  serious  afifair  with  the  right  of  the  re- 
publican army.  Anxious  to  interpose  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Mease,  the  French  had  on  the  previous  evening  seized  the  village 
of  Boxtel,  from  which  the  Duke  of  York  directed  Greneral  Aber- 
crombie,  with  two  battalions  of  the  guards,  four  of  the  ;line,  a 
battery  of  artillery,  and  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  horse,  to  dislodge 
them.  The  English,  though  they  attacked  with  much  gallantry, 
sustained  a  repulse,  and  being  closely  pursued,  would  have  pro- 
bably been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  Wesley  with  great  promptitude, 
deployed  his  battalion  and  checked  the  pursuers.  The  village  was 
not  retaken,  but  this  judicious  move  arrested  the  ardour  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  English  were  enabled  to  continue  their  retreat  in 
good  order,  and  without  heavy  loss. 

Wesley's  judgment  and  coolness  attracted  that  day  the  notice  of 
Greneral  Dundas,  who  seized  the  earliest  opportunity,  after  the 
Duke  of  York  withdrew  from  the  command,  to  mark  his  sense  of 
the  young  soldier's  merits.  In  January,  1795,  Wesley  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  three  weak  battalions,  and 
directed  to  cover  the  further  retreat  of  the  army.  And  a  service 
of  extreme  difficulty,  hardship,  and  sufiering  it  proved  to  be. 
Driven  from  the  Meuse  across  the  Wahl,  and  from  the  Wahl  across 
the  Leek,  the  English,  now  separated  from  the  Dutch,  fought  for 
existence,  amid  the  depth  of  a  winter  unexampled  in  Europe  for 
its  severity.  The  rivers  which  at  other  seasons  might  have  inter- 
posed some  obstacles  to  the  enemy  were  all  frozen  over.  There  was 
no  commissariat;  the  resources  of  the  open  country  were  exhausted; 
the  more  populous  towns,  imbued  with  republican  opinions,  had 
become  decidedly  hostile;  and  fortress  after  fortress  opened  its 
gates,  the  Dutch  garrisons  going  over  to  the  invaders.  Still,  when- 
ever the  day  of  battle  came,  the  English  did  their  duty ;  and  again, 
in  an  affair  near  Meteren,  between  the  Wahl  and  the  Leek,  Colonel 
Wesley  greatly  distinguished  himself.  But  the  game  was  up.  On 
the  2nd  of  December,  1794,  the  Duke  of  York  had  given  over  the 
command  to  the  Hanoverian  General,  Count  Walmoden,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  following  January,  Amsterdam,  Daventer,  Caerboden, 
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Sfleppen,  and  Emden,  were  one  by  one  evacuated.  Nothing  now 
remained  except  to  embark  the  wreck  of  the  army  as  soon  as  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost  would  allow.  And  this,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  subnuitting  to  the  disgrace  of  a  capitulation,  was  at  length 
effected. 

Short  and  disastrous  as  his  first  campaign  had  been,  it  proved 
of  unq)eakable  advantage  to  Colonel  Wesley.     If  he  found  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  general  management  of  the  army,  the  countless 
Uunders  which  day  by  day  were  committed  conveyed  to  him  lessons 
and  warnings  which  he  neither  overlooked  nor  forgot.     There  was 
divided  command  without  talent  enough  anywhere  to  lessen  the 
inconveniences  inseparable  from  it.     There  was  a  total  absence  of 
forethought,  of  arrangement,  of  system.      There  were  national 
jealousies  and  heartburnings  innumerable.     Sometimes  one  day, 
sometimes  two  would  elapse  without  a  morsel  of  food  being  issued 
to  the  soldiers.     The  sick  were  left  to  recover  or  die,  as  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  their  constitution  might  determine.     Indeed  the 
very  wounded  themselves  received  scarcely  any  attention.     Shoes 
wore  out,  and  were  not  replaced,  though  it  was  necessary  to  per- 
form long  marches  amid  melted  snow  and  over  frozen  ground; 
and  as  to  time,  no  man,  high  or  low,  seemed  to  take  the  smallest 
account  of  it.     "  You  can't  conceive  such  a  state  of  things,"  the 
Duke  used  to  say  long  years  afterwards.    "  If  we  happened  to  be  at 
dinner  and  the  wine  was  going  roimd,  it  was  considered  wrong  to 
interrupt  us.     I  have  seen  a  packet  handed  in  from  the  Austrian 
head  quarters,  and  thrown  aside  unopened,  with  a  remark,  That 
will  keep  till  to-morrow  morning.     It  has  always  been  a  marvel 
to  me  how  any  one  of  us  escaped."     The  consequence  was,  as  M. 
Brialmont  well  observes,  "  that  soldiers  admirably  drilled,  brave 
and  patient  under  hardships,  suffered  only  reverses;    while  the 
young  conscripts  of  France,  badly  dressed  and  miserably  equipped, 
jet  led  by  experienced  officers,  achieved  a  succession  of  brilliant 
victories." 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  mind  of  our  great  hero,  and  taught  him  early  to  perceive  the 
Bort  of  reforms  in  organisation,  management,  and  discipline  of 
which  the  English  army  stood  in  need. 
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CHAP.  11. 

COLOVBL  WB8LET  TOSHSS  TO  BETIBS  FROM  THE  ARMY. — EKBABES  FOR  THE 
WEST  INDIES.  —  PROCEEDS  TO  INDIA.  —  HIS  EXERTIONS  THERE.  —  WAB  WITH 
•I^IPPOO.  —  FALL  OF  8ERINGAPATAM. — WELLESLET  LEFT  IN  GHAROE  OF  THE 
FROYINGE. 

Eajily  in  the  spring  of  1795  Colonel  Wesley  landed  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Harwich.  He  carried  it  to  Warley,  in  Essex,  where  a 
camp  was  formed.  After  which  he  proceeded  on  a  short  leave  of 
absence  to  London,  and  by  and  by  to  Ireland.  There  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  pressure  upon  his  mind  at  this  time,  though 
the  immediate  causes  of  it  do  not  appear.  Probably  straitened 
circumstances  and  the  desire  to  fulfil  an  honourable  engagement 
may  have  weighed  upon  him.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  he  thought  seriously  of  retiring  from  the  service,  and 
that  he  consulted  his  brother.  Lord  Momington,  as  to  the  line  of 
life  which  it  might  be  judicious  afterwards  to  follow.  The  result 
was  the  following  interesting  letter  to  Lord  Camden :  — 

"Trim,  June  26,  1795. 
"Mt  Lord, 

"  I  have  frequently  intended  to  speak  to  your  Excellency  upon  tiie 
subject  upon  which  I  am  now  going  to  trouble  you,  and  I  have  always  been 
prevented  by  the  fear  that  you  should  imagine  that  I  was  pressing  myself 
upon  you  in  an  indecent  manner.  But  as  I  told  you  in  London  that  I 
should  take  some  opportunity  of  stating  the  claims  which  I  thought  I  had 
upon  the  Government  of  Ireland,  I  hope  you  will  not  conceive  that  I  pre- 
sume upon  your  kindness  and  partiality  in  so  doing  at  present,  as  I  assoie 
you  nothing  but  the  circumstances  under  which  I  labour  would  induce  me 
to  trouble  your  Excellency's  Government  at  any  time. 

*^  The  offices  towards  which  Lord  Mornington  has  desired  me  to  look 
are  those  of  the  revenue  and  treasuiy  boards,  and  considering  the  persons 
who  are  at  present  at  those  boards,  and  those  who  it  is  said  are  forthwith 
to  be  appointed  to  vacancies  likely  to  be  made  at  them,  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  supposed  to  place  myself  too  high  in  desiring  to  be^taken  into  con- 
sideration upon  the  first  vacancy  at  either  of  them.  If  your  Excellency 
and  Mr.  Pelham  are  of  opinion  that  the  offices  at  those  boards  are  too 
high  for  me,  of  course  you  will  say  so ;  and  as  I  am  convinced  that  no  man 
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is  80  bad  a  judge  of  the  justice  of  a  claim  as  he  who  makes  it,  I  trust  jou 
will  not  believe  that  I  shall  feel  otherwise  towards  you  than  as  I  have 
ahrajs  feJt,  with  sentiments  of  the  greatest  regard,  and  with  an  anxious 
wish  to  render  you  and  your  Goyemment  every  service  in  my  power,  in 
whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed.  With  those  sentiments  I  accompanied 
you  to  Ireland,  and  whatever  may  be  your  decision  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
maintain  them.  You  will  probably  be  surprised  at  my  desiring  a  civil, 
instead  of  a  militaiy  office.  It  certainly  is  a  departure  from  the  line 
which  I  prefer,  but  I  see  the  manner  in  which  the  military  offices  are 
filled,  and  I  don^t  wish  to  ask  you  for  that  which  I  know  you  cannot  give 
me. 

^'I  have  now  delivered  my  mind  from  a  considerable  burden;  and 
although  the  necessities  under  which  I  labotu*,  from  different  circumstances, 
have  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  question,  whether  I  have  a  claim  to  the  offices 
I  have  mentioned,  I  again  repeat  that  nothing  but  them  would  induce  me 
to  trouble  your  Excellency's  Government  at  any  time. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

*'  Your  Excellency's  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"A.  W£SLET." 

How  trivial  are  the  accidents  on  which  the  affairs  of  men  appear 
to  turn?  Had  Lord  Camden  received  with  favour  Colonel 
Wesley's  application,  the  colonel  would  have  probably  settled 
down  into  a  useful  public  servant  in  civil  life ;  and  what  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  of 
Napoleon  I,,  and  of  Europe?  But  Lord  Camden  did  not 
receive  the  application  favourably,  and  Colonel  Wesley  lived  to 
become  the  deliverer  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  conqueror  of  him  whose  ambition  aimed  at  enslaving 
the  world. 

In  October  of  this  same  year,  the  33rd  received  orders  to  form 
part  of  an  expedition  which  the  Grovernment  was  about  to 
direct  against  certain  of  the  French  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies*  Colonel  Wesley  embarked  in  the  fleet  of  which  Admiral 
Christian  took  the  command.  But  the  fleet,  though  it  put  to  sea, 
never  succeeded  in  beating  down  Channel.  A  violent  head-wind 
soon  freshened  into  a  hurricane,  and  the  ships,  after  having  been 
tossed  about  for  six  weeks,  returned  in  a  disabled  state  to  Spithead. 
The  troops  were  immediately  put  on  shore;  and  the  project  of 
the  West  Indian  expedition  being  abandoned.  Colonel  Wesley 
marched  with  his  battalion  to  Poole.  This  was  in  January,  1796. 
In  the  April  following,  the  33rd  was  directed  to  proceed  to  India. 
Wellesley,  however  (for  about  this  time  the  spelling  of  the  family 
name,  was  changed),  happened  to  labour  at  the  moment  under 
such  severe  indisposition,  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  embark. 
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But  he  followed  in  a  fast  sailing  frigate  as  soon  as  he  became 
convalescent,  and  overtaking  the  battalion  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  landed  at  its  head  in  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  February, 
1797. 

From  that  day  a  great  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  both 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  man.  The  habitja  of 
quiet  observation  to  which  he  had  long  been  addicted  expanded 
into  reasoning.  The  experience  of  war  and  its  requirements  which 
he  had  accumulated  in  the  Low  Countries  seemed  to  act  upon  him 
with  the  force  of  inspiration;  and  his  correspondence,  happily 
preserved,  becomes,  in  consequence,  interesting  and  instructive. 
He  has  not  been  two  months  in  the  country  ere  his  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  state  of  the  Indian  artillery,  the  whole 
of  which,  whether  for  field  service  or  siege  operations,  was 
then  dragged  by  bullocks.  He  goes  fully  into  the  subject,  and 
suggests  changes,  which,  not  being  mere  theories,  but  prac- 
tical improvements,  are  immediately  adopted.  A  little  later 
he  is  offered  the  command  of  a  force  which  Sir  John  Shore, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Government,  was  preparing  to 
employ  in  the  reduction  of  Manilla.  With  rare  generosity  he 
points  out  that  there  is  a  meritorious  officer,  senior  to  himself,  to 
whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the  offer  ought  to  have  been  made, 
and  he  accepts  the  command  only  when  assured  that  the  officer  in 
question  had  declined  it.  Meanwhile  his  more  private  communi- 
cations, whether  to  personal  friends  or  to  members  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  abound  in  proofs,  not  only  of  the  good  sense,  but  of  the 
excellent  feeling  of  the  writer.  His  estimate  of  the  native  cha- 
racter, formed  after  an  experience  of  less  than  six  months,  is  as 
correct  as  it  is  severe.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  jargon  which 
passed  current  as  philosophy  in  those  days,  and  which  may  still 
be  occasionally  heard  in  what  are  called  Indian  circles ;  but  it 
bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  is  given  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Mornington,  which  discusses  in  full  the  policy  of 
British  India  and  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  is  followed  a  few 
days  subsequently  by  another  letter,  urging  his  correspondent  not 
to  decline  the  Grovemor-Generalship,  which  had  just  been  offered 
to  him.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  observes,  "  that  you  will  retain 
your  health ;  nay,  it  is  possible  that  its  general  state  may  be  im- 
proved, and  you  will  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  rendering 
material  services  to  the  public,  and  of  doing  yourself  credit."  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  papers  which  at  this  time  he 
placed  upon  record  are  two :  one  upon  the  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  Bengal ;  the  other  upon  the  advantages  to  the  British 
dominions  of  occupying  the  Island  of  Penang,  in  the  Straits  of 
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ifalacca.  Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  papers  may 
indeed  seem  crude  to  us,  by  whom  the  principles  of  political 
economy  are  better  understood  than  they  were  by  our  grand- 
fathers. But  he  who,  in  1797,  could  argue  generally  in  favour  of 
breaking  through  the  Company's  monopoly  of  trade  with  India, 
may  fedrly  be  set  down  as  entertaining  ideas  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

His  paper  on  Penang  was  wiitten  at  Penang  itself,  where  the 
expedition  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Manilla  stopped  short. 
That  on  the  agricultiu-e  and  commerce  of  Bengal  seems  to  have 
been  composed  soon  after  his  return  from  Calcutta.  We  find  him 
next  on  a  two  months'  visit  with  Lord  Hobart,  at  Fort  St-  George, 
oljserving  everything,  pondering  everything,  and  making  himself 
master  not  only  of  the  actual  condition,  but  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  province.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  Lord  Momington 
reached  the  seat  of  government,  which  he  did  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1798,  he  found  no  person  more  able  than  his  brother  to  give  him 
sound  advice  upon  all  subjects;  and  that  in  every  emergency, 
whether  questions  of  military  arrangement  or  of  foreign  policy 
were  taken  up,  his  brother  became  his  most  confidential  counsellor. 

The  condition  of  British  India  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The,  policy  of 
aggression  which  prevailed  under  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings, 
and  which  the  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  his  own  tem- 
perament induced  Lord  Comwallis  to  continue,  had  been  aban- 
doned; and  the  Company's  empire  stood  fast,  a  federation  of 
detached  provinces,  with  native  states  interposing  between.  From 
north  to  south  the  Bengal  territories  extended  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Hoogley  and  Nepaul,  having  their  extreme  eastern  point  at 
B^iares,  and  their  western  line  touched  by  Arracan.  They  com- 
prised the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  kingdoms  of  Burmah  and  Nepaul,  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Vi2ir  of  Oude,  by  those  of  Holkar  and  Scindiah, 
both  Mahratta  chiefs,  by  Bundlecund,  the  territories  of  Nagpore, 
and  the  little  semi-independent  principality  of  Cuttack.  Separated 
from  them  by  Cuttack,  lay  the  Circars,  which  were  belted  in  by 
Nagpore,  by  part  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  by  the  Camatic ; 
into  which  last  jutted  the  Jaghires,  a  portion  of  land  which  formed 
the  most  ancient  of  the  territorial  possessions  belonging  to  Madras. 
The  result  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  war  with  Mysore  had  indeed  been 
to  add  considerably  to  the  British  possessions  in  this  quarter.  By 
the  treaty  of  1792,  Tippoo  Sahib  had  ceded  to  the  Company  a  belt 
of  land,  which,  starting  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Palar  river, 
inclined  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  Doraporam,  and  then 
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bending  back  along  the  sea  shore,  united  Baramhal  with  Malabar 
and  Canara.  This  arrangement,  while  it  shut  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore  on  two  sides,  cut  it  off  from  direct  communication  with  the 
sea.  But  it  left  the  semicircle  thus  created  inclosed  in  the  rear, 
between  the  state  of  Travancore  on  the  south,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Peshwa,  or  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  Confederation, 
on  the  north.  Besides  these  provinces,  there  was  Bombay,  of 
great  importance  as  a  harbour,  but  in  ri^ard  to  territory  a  mere 
speck,  and  girdled  round,  except  on  the  coast  line,  by  the  terri- 
tories of  Holkar,  Scindiah,  and  the  Peshwa. 

Having  achieved  what  was  held  to  be  the  object  of  all  former 
wars —  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  continent  of  India, 
and  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the  indigenous 
princes  —  the  Court  of  Directors  urged  upon  their  representatives 
abroad  that  they  should  as  much  as  possible  hold  back  from  taking 
part  in  the  disputes  of  the  native  states  one  with  another.  Exist- 
ing stipulations  were  indeed  to  be  observed,  but  no  new  treaties 
were  to  be  formed ;  nor  were  the  English  troops  to  be  employed, 
even  for  the  protection  of  an  ally,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
case  had  arisen  for  which  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  had 
provided.  Meanwhile  everything  must  be  done  which  could  be 
done  safely  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  administration,  and  to  open 
up  new  channels  to  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country.  On  this  principle  Lord  Com- 
wallis  had  endeavoured  to  act  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Seringapatam ;  and  Sir  John  Shore,  his  successor 
in  office,  through  good  report  and  evil,  adhered  to  it.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  for  lack  of  recruitment,  the  army  became 
continually  weaker.  Stores  likewise,  and  ammunition,  guns  and 
militaiy  equipment,  wore  out  and  were  not  replaced;  while  in 
dealipg  with  foreign  States,  the  Government  looked  more  to  what 
was  in  agreement  with  the  policy  of  those  at  home  than  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  Indian  empire.  This  had  in  a  marked 
degree  been  the  case  in  1795,  when  differences  arose  between 
the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  the  English  Government  rejected 
the  application  of  the  latter  for  support  Even  the  assurance 
that  Tippoo  was  making  common  cause  with  the  Peshwa,  fEuled  to 
shake  this  determination,  because  the  treaty  of  1792,  though  it 
bound  the  English  to  co-operate  with  both  the  Peshwa  and  the 
Nizam  against  Tippoo,  had  made  no  provision  for  the  possible 
alliance  of  Tippoo  with  either  against  the  other.  It  was  a  short- 
sighted policy,  which  might  have  brought  about  very  disastrous 
results.  It  alienated  one  member  of  the  tripartite  allifiknce, 
without  drawing  tighter  the  bond  of  union  with  the  other ;  and 
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it  induced  both  to  look  elsewhere  for  that  support  which  they  could 
not  depend  upon  receiving  in  the  hour  of  need  from  the  Company. 

It  had  long  been  manifest  to  the  native  chiefs  of  India  that 
they  were  powerless  in  the  field  against  European  discipline  and 
tactics ;  and  all  who  could  afford  it  endeavoured  in  consequence 
to  entice  into  their  service  European  officers.  Obeying  at  the 
same  time  an  impulse  which  in  their  cases  was  not  unnatural , 
they  sought  for  military  instructors  everywhere^  rather  than  among 
the  English.  Tippoo,  for  example,  who  had  taken  infinite  pains 
to  recruit  and  organise  his  army,  caused  it  to  be  drilled  upon 
French  principles,  and  officered  by  Frenchmen.  Both  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  the  Nizam  so  bx  followed  his  example,  that  they  wel- 
comed French  officers  to  their  courts ;  and  assigning  to  them  whole 
districts  for  their  own  maintenance  and  that  of  the  troops  which 
they  undertook  to  discipline,  threw  into  their  hands  at  the  same 
time  no  small  amount  of  political  influence.  In  1795,  a  M. 
PeiTon  commanded  a  strong  brigade  in  the  service  of  the  Peshwa ; 
while  M.  Baymond  had  under  his  orders  not  fewer  than  14,000  men 
in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam.  Both  chiefs  hated  the  English, 
though  both  were  too  prudent  to  make  any  open  display  of  the 
feeling. 

Meanwhile  in  the  north  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  considerable 
difficulty.  It  had  been  found  necessary  in  Oude,  after  acknow- 
ledging one  vizir  to  set  him  aside  and  put  up  another,  for  whose 
protection  a  contingent  was  kept  on  foot  varying  in  strength  from 
8000  to  13,000  men.  For  his  restless  neighbours  in  Bundlecund 
and  Agra  threatened  to  become  aggressive,  while  rumours  were 
afloat  of  preparations  on  the  part  of  Zeman  Schah,  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan,  to  penetrate  through  the  Punjab  towards  Delhi. 
These  various  combinations  rendered  adherence  to  a  policy  of  isola- 
tion extremely  difficult.  Still  the  policy  being  recommended 
from  home,  and  indeed  pressed  upon  the  local  government  in 
every  successive  despatch,  Sir  John  Shore  believed  that  he  had 
no  alternative  except  to  abide  by  it ;  and  British  India  fell  in 
consequence  into  the  state  of  an  empire  which,  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  strength  and  power,  is  yet  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  fiercely  struck  at,  if  not  broken  down. 

It  was  such  a  tangled  thread  of  poUtics  that  Lord  Momington 
found  himself  called  upon  to  take  up  on  his  arrival  in  Calcutta. 
The  treasury  was  empty,  a  considerable  debt  had  been  incurred, 
the  Company's  paper  was  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  the  revenue 
collected  under  the  new  system  came  in  but  iiTCgularly.  The 
army  was  out  of  gear  as  well  in  respect  of  numbers  as  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  pay  both  of  men  and  officers  had  fallen  into  arrear. 
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And  yet  it  was  felt  and  openly  spoken  of  everywhere,  that  war 
could  not  long  be  averted.  The  communications  between  Tippoo 
and  the  French  authorities  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  known 
to  be  frequent ;  it  was  more  than  surmised  that  the  Mahrattas  had 
been  tampered  with  in  like  manner,  and  the  Nizam,  overawed  by 
M.  Eaymond's  corps,  could  not,  if  the  worst  should  occur,  be 
depended  upon.  A  vigorous  policy,  however  much  opposed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  home  government,  seemed  to  be  indispensable ;  and 
Lord  Momington,  a  man  of  no  common  energy  and  decision, 
determined  at  once  to  adopt  it. 

As  it  was  from  Tippoo  that  danger  to  the  English  power  in 
India  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended.  Lord  Momington  resolved  to 
begin  with  him.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  body  of  French 
troops,  inconsiderable  indeed  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  suflBcient  to 
show  what  his  own  disposition  was ;  while  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  announced  that  overtures  had  been 
made  by  the  ruler  of  Mysore  for  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  the  French  nation.  Under  these  circumstances.  Lord 
Momington  drew  up  a  minute  in  which  he  stated  his  reasons  why 
Mysore  should  be  at  once  invaded.  This  he  submitted  to  his 
brother,  who  on  the  28th  of  June  returned  it  with  a  masterly 
criticism,  the  burden  of  which  was  to  recommend  delay.  Colonel 
Wellesley  did  not  deny  that  there  was  cause  for  war,  such  as  might 
justify  the  supreme  government  to  itself,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of 
civilised  nations ;  but  he  expressed  strong  doubts  whether  there 
was  evidence  enough  to  convince  the  surrounding  states  that  the 
measure  was  not  one  of  sheer  aggression.  Now  as  he  considered 
that  England  owed  her  position  in  India  perhaps  more  to  the 
character  of  integrity  which  she  had  established  than  to  her  military 
strength,  he  would  not,  on  account  of  any  immediate  advantage, 
run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  that  character,  or  even  of  shaking  the 
belief  of  the  natiVe  powers  in  its  consistency.  Besides  the 
English  were  not  then  prepared  for  war  in  India,  neither  was 
there  any  probability  that  Tippoo  would  be  in  a  condition  for  some 
time  to  attack  them.  "  In  my  opinion,"  he  concludes,  "  if  it  be 
possible  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  not  lead  imme- 
diately to  war,  provided  it  can  be  done  with  honour,  which  I  think 
indispensable  in  this  Government,  it  ought  to  be  adopted."  ♦  •  ♦ 
"  Let  the  proclamation  be  sent  to  Tippoo,  with  the  demand  that 
he  should  explain  it  and  the  landing  of  the  troops.  Don't  give 
him  reason  to  suppose  that  we  imagine  he  has  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  object  stated  in  the  proclamation ;  and  finding  he 
has  derived  so  little  benefit  from  the  alliance,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  he  will  deny  the  whole,  and  be  glad  of  an  opportimitj^ 
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of  getdag  out  of  the  scrape.     In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  believe 
as  mach  as  we  please,  and  shall  be  prepared  against  all  events," 

Following  up  the  train  of  thought  indicated  in  the  last 
sentence  Colonel  Wellesley,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  sent  in 
another  paper,  in  which  he  suggested  that  an  army  should  be 
quietly  assembled  in  Barahmal,  the  advantages  of  which,  regarded 
as  a  point  of  concentration,  he  pointed  out.  He  showed  that 
as  this  district  had  been  but  recently  annexed,  no  measures 
adopted  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  settling  its  military  organisa- 
tion could  give  oflfence, — that  it  was  studded  with  forts,  all  of 
which  stood  in  need  of  repair;  that  it  lay  upon  the  frontier  of 
Mysore,  commanding  the  principal  passes  to  and  from  that  country, 
and  that  the  occupation  of  these  passes  was  as  much  a  precau- 
tionary measure  against  invasion  as  it  was  an  important  step  m 
advance,  in  case  aggressive  war  should  hereafter  be  forced  upon 
them.  Colonel  Wellesley's  judicious  advice  was  followed  in  both 
instances.  No  declaration  of  war  made  its  appearance.  The 
French  proclamation  was  sent  to  Tippoo  with  a  friendly  request 
lliat  he  would  account  for  it ;  while  steps  were  taken  to  accumu- 
late stores  and  to  concentrate  troops  in  the  province  of  Barahmal. 
The  affiiirs  of  Madras  had  of  late  been  somewhat  loosely 
managed.  Lord  Hobart  having  resigned,  the  Government  fell  as 
a  temporary  arrangement  into  the  hands  of  General  Harris,  who, 
on  the  7th  of  October  in  this  year,  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by 
Lord  Clive.  The  general  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course  his 
command  of  the  army.  There  had  been  little  activity  all  this 
while  in  any  department  of  the  State,  and  still  less  of  concord 
among  the  several  heads  of  departments.  On  the  contrary,  these 
took  for  the  most  part  divergent  views  of  every  subject  brought 
under  their  notice,  unless  indeed  the  proposal  happened  to  ema- 
nate from  Calcutta,  when  they  all  joined  to  resist  it.  With  a  view 
to  remedy  these  evils  Lord  Mornington  made  up  his  mind  to  send 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  Madras ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  the  objects 
which  he  had  mainly  in  view,  to  send  him  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. The  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  coast  was  like  all  Colonel 
Wellesley's  voyages,  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and  some 
danger.  The  ship  struck  on  a  reef  before  it  cleared  the  mouths  of 
the  Hoogley,  and  was  not  got  off  again  till  part  of  the  cargo  and 
most  of  the  water  had  been  thrown  overboard.  But  in  spite  of 
this  and  of  a  leak  which  could  not  be  stopped,  the  vessel  reached 
its  destination,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  Colonel  Wellesley 
addressed  from  Fort  St.  George  his  first  letter  to  the  Governor- 
General.  It  is,  like  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  at  this  perioil, 
a  very  remarkable  document.     Though  but  two  days  ashore  he 
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has  made  himself  master  of  the  opinions,  character  and  habits  of 
every  individual  connected  with  the  Government,  and  having 
fully  and  fairly  digested  them,  he  proceeds  to  show  what  the 
necessities  of  the  times  really  are,  and  how  best  they  may  be 
provided  for. 

A  rupture  with  Tippoo  he  treats  as  inevitable,  and  advises  that 
steps  be  taken  at  once  to  render  it  as  little  dangerous  as  possible 
to  British  power.  He  recommends  a  quiet  increase  to  the  army, 
by  converting  the  Bengal  Marines  2000  strong,  into  a  line  regi- 
ment of  two  battalions;  by  transferring  the  Calcutta  militia^ 
likewise  2000  strong,  to  the  marine  service,  and  by  raising  a  third 
marine  regiment  of  2000  men.  This  would  place  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  6000  troops,  willing,  because  accustomed  to  travel 
by  sea,  which  might  be  sent  in  transports  to  the  Carnatic  in  less 
than  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  march  a  similar 
column  by  land.  Meanwhile,  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  the 
important  work  of  collecting  grain,  draft  cattle,  and  other  means 
of  transport.  The  part  to  be  taken  by  the  Bombay  presidency  in 
the  coming  struggle  is  in  like  manner  indicated,  as  well  as  the 
condition  in  which  the  fortresses,  both  within  and  without  the 
Company's  territory  ought  to  be  placed.  But  the  point  which 
appears  to  him  most  pressing  is,  that  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas  should  be  equally  secured,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  an  alliance 
between  them  and  the  court  of  Mysore,  but  to  engage  their 
services  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Still,  while  pointing  out  all 
this,  while  urging  that  the  Mahrattas  should  be  conciliated,  and 
the  Nizam  delivered  from  the  pressure  of  his  French  corps. 
Colonel  Wellesley  argues  against  going  to  war  at  all,  unless 
the  measure  be  forced  upon  him.  He  is,  therefore,  urgent  that 
no  demands  shall  be  made  on  Tippoo,  except  such  as  are  reason- 
able in  themselves.  In  particular  he  wishes  that  Tippoo  should 
not  be  required  to  dismiss  the  Frenchmen  already  in  his  service, 
though  he  is  ready  to  insist  that  no  addition  should  be  made  to 
their  numbers  either  then  or  at  any  future  period.  "If,"  he 
observes,  "  his  reception  of  our  ambassador  be  attended  by  all  the 
good  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from  it;  if  he  beconae 
impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  his  own  interests ;  if  he  see  that 
the  Company's  government  wish  for  nothing  but  that  every  man 
should  retain  what  belongs  to  him,  and  that  all  India  is  kept  in 
peace  by  their  interference;  and  if  he  should  in  consequence 
become  desirous  of  strengthening  the  imion  between  him  and 
them ;  he  will  of  his  own  accord  send  away  the  Frenchmen  who 
will  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him,  as  he  will  no  longer  have  any  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  Company  when  an  opportunity  offers." 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of  this 
great  soldier,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
was  the  steady  advocate  of  peace;  that  he  counselled  every 
measure  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
honour,  rather  than  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  arms.  At  the 
same  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  recourse  to  arms 
might  in  the  end  become  inevitable;  and  he  was  consistently 
urgent  that  the  Grovemment,  especially  in  India,  should  always 
be  in  a  condition  to  undertake  war.  In  the  present  instance  his 
advice  was  followed  throughout.  The  message  sent  to  Tippoo, 
though  firm,  was  conciliatory.  The  Mahrattas  were  engaged  not 
to  enter  into  too  close  relations  with  him,  and  the  Nizam,  already 
weaiy  of  the  influence  of  Eaymond  and  his  corps,  was  informed 
that  the  English  would  assist  him  in  getting  rid  of  them.  How 
tiiis  was  done  the  reader  of  Indian  History  need  not  be  told.  A 
body  of  English  troops  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  found  the  French 
Sepoys  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  easily  persuaded  the  men  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  sent  the  officers  first  to  Fort  St.  George  and 
ultimately  to  Europe.  The  Nizam  upon  this  accepted  a  subsi- 
diary corps  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  old  relations  of 
amity  between  the  two  Governments  were  renewed. 

These  important  services,  and  many  more.  Colonel  Wellesley 
performed  to  the  Supreme  Government,  while  his  own  position 
towards  the  Government  of  Madras  was  at  once  anomalous  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  held  no  official  appointment  civil  or  military, 
but  resided  in  Fort  St.  George,  ostensibly  as  the  Commandant  of 
the  33rd  Eegiment  of  the  Line,  in  reality  as  his  brother's  agent, 
and  the  private  adviser  of  Lord  Clive.  His  correspondence  describes 
the  latter  as  *'  a  mild  moderate  man,  remarkably  reserved,  having 
a  bad  delivery,  and  apparently  a  heavy  understanding."  He  speaks 
both  of  him  and  of  General  Harris  as  overlaid  by  those  about  them, 
and  especially  denounces  the  Military  Board,  as  an  institution 
prolific  only  of  mischief.  Finally,  entertaining  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  members  of  Council,  he  recommends  that  in  the 
event  of  war.  Lord  Mornington  should  come  in  person  to  Fort  St. 
George,  and  himself  administer  the  Government.  In  this  point  as 
well  as  in  others  bis  recommendation  was  acted  upon,  and 
military  operations,  when  they  did  occur,  received  in  consequence, 
from  Lord  Momington's  energy,  a  strong  impulse  in  the  right 
direction. 

So  passed  the  time  between  September  and  December,  1798.  It 
was  a  season  of  some  anxiety  and  great  exertion  to  the  Government, 
and  of  anything  but  repose  and  personal  enjoyment  to  Colonel 
Wellesley.     Indeed  his  position  became  daily  more  irksome,  for  ho 
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was  obliged  to  restrain  not  his  own  temper  only,  but  the  tempers 
of  all,  including  the  Grovemor-General,  with  whom  he  had  any 
communication.  Moderate  and  wise  as  his  policy  was,  however,  it 
did  not  avail  to  effect  the  whole  of  his  purpose.  In  November 
Lord  Momington  proposed  to  CJolonel  Wellesley  that  he  should 
undertake  a  special  embassage  to  Seringapatam,  and  the  proposal 
was  at  once  agreed  to.  But  Tippoo  refused  to  receive  an  English 
Ambassador  at  all,  and  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  disguise  the 
terms  on  which  he  stood  with  the  French  Eepublic.  He  had 
received  from  General  Buonaparte  a  letter  written  at  Cairo,  in 
Egypt.  It  informed  him  of  the  intention  of  that  wonderful  man 
to  pass  into  India,  and  to  unite  all  the  native  powers  against  their 
common  enemy  the  English ;  and  Tippoo,  nowise  doubtful  of  the 
power  of  the  writer  to  fulfil  his  promises,  laid  aside  fiuiiher  disguise 
and  proceeded  to  intrigue  actively  with  the  Mahrattas.  A  know- 
lodge  of  these  facts  put  an  end  on  Lord  Wellesley's  part  to  further 
hesitation.  A  war  policy  was  determined  upon,  and  preparations 
were  hurried  on  for  entering  on  a  campaign  immediately  after  the 
monsoons,  and  for  rendering  it  decisive.  And  now  such  an  opening 
was  presented  to  Colonel  Wellesley  as  he  could  have  most  desired, 
but  for  the  imfortimate  cause  which  created  it.  Colonel  Aston,  an 
officer  of  high  character  and  much  beloved,  commanded  at  Amee. 
He  became  involved  in  personal  disputes  with  two  members  of  his 
own  corps  —  Major  Picton,  the  second  in  command,  and  Major 
Allen,  the  paymaster;  and  after  a  harmless  meeting  with  the 
former,  he  was  challenged  and  shot  dead  by  the  latter.  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  at  once  sent  to  replace  him,  and  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  division  which  lay  encamped  at  Wallajah, —  Nuggah, 
in  the  district  of  Barahmal. 

From  this  date,  January,  1799,  Colonel  Wellesley  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  all  his  energies  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
campaign.  He  found  every  necessary  arrangement  incompleta 
There  was  very  little  grain,  there  were  no  bullocks ;  the  Brinjaries 
or  travelling  grain-merchants  were  out  of  humour ;  the  fortresses 
which  ought  to  have  been  stored  with  provisions  were  empty. 
Night  and  day  he  laboured  to  supply  these  defects,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded at  least  in  part.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Momington, 
before  quitting  P^'ort  St.  George,  he  had  stated,  that  40,000  bullocks 
would  be  required  to  set  an  army  of  20,000  men  in  motion. 
In  little  more  than  a  month  after  reaching  the  camp  he  got 
together  12,000 ;  and  not  only  victualled  the  forts,  which  were  to 
keep  open  the  communications  of  the  advancing  force,  but  was  iB 
a  condition  to  furnish  with  supplies,  other  divisions  of  the  army. 
For  this.  General  Harris  commended  him  in  private  letters  to 
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Lord  Momington,  yet  strangely  enough  failed  to  notice  the 
&ct  in  general  orders.  Colonel  Wellesley  felt  the  neglect  as  he 
lad  a  right  to  do ;  and  once,  and  only  once  referred  to  it  with 
aome  bitterness.  **  The  General  expressed  his  approbation  of  what 
I  had  done,^  he  says*,  **  and  adopted  as  his  own  all  the  orders  and 
regulations  I  had  made^  and  then  said  that  he  should  mention  his 
approbation  publicly,  only  that  he  was  afraid  that  others  would  be 
displeased  and  jealous.  ,  •  .  As  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  in 
the  army  except  credit,  and  as  it'  is  not  always  that  the  best 
intentions  and  endeavours  to  serve  the  public  succeed,  it  is  hard 
that  when  they  do  succeed,  they  should  not  receive  the  approbation, 
which  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  they  deserve.  I  was  much  hurt 
about  it  at  the  time ;  but  I  don't  care  now,  and  shall  certainly 
eoDtinue  to  do  everything  to  serve  General  Harris,  and  to  support 
his  name  and  authority." 

On  more  than  one  memorable  occasion  Colonel  Wellesley  found 
an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  pledge  thus  given.  Lord 
Momington  had  by  this  time  taken  up  his  residence  at  Fort  St. 
Geoige.  He  was  urged  by  many  persons  to  join  the  camp,  and 
aeemed  well  disposed  to  do  so.  Colonel  Wellesley  intreated  him 
to  lay  that  purpose  aside.  "I  am  entirely  ignorant,"  he  saysf, 
"  of  the  objects  which  you  may  have  in  view,  which  may  certainly 
cotmterbalance  the  objections  I  have  to  the  measure;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  that  your  presence  in  camp  instead  of  giving  con- 
idence  to  the  General,  would  in  fact  deprive  him  of  the  command 
of  the  army.  •  •  •  If  I  were  in  General  Harris's  situation,  and 
yon  were  to  join  the  army,  I  should  quit  it.  In  my  opinion  he  is 
at  present  awkwardly  situated ;  and  he  will  require  all  the  powers 
which  can  be  given  to  him  to  keep  in  order  the  officers  who  will  be 
in  his  army.  Your  presence  will  diminish  his  powers,  at  the  same 
time  that,  as  it  is  impossible  you  can  know  anything  of  military 
matters,  your  powers  will  not  answer  the  purpose."  In  the  same 
spirit  is  his  remonstrance  against  the  practice  which  prevailed  in 
Madras  of  encroaching  on  the  legitimate  patronage  of  the  com- 
sumder-in-chief^  and  tibereby  imdermining  his  influence.  Writing 
again  to  Lord  Momington,  he  begs  him  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice.  *^  I  told  Lord  Clive  all  this,  and  particularly  stated  to 
lum  the  necessity  of  giving  the  General  credit,  at  least,  for  the 
appointments,  if  he  did  not  allow  him  to  make  them.  It  is  im- 
pofiBible  to  make  him  too  respectable  or  to  place  him  too  high,  if 
he  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  field.     This  want  of 

•  Letter  to  Lord  Momington,  27th  of  February,  1799. 
t  Letter  to  Lord  Momington,  29th  of  January,  1799. 
c  3 
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respectability,  which  is  tx)  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
General  himself,  is  what  I  am  most  afi^aid  of.  However  I  have 
lectured  him  well  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  urged  publicly  to  the 
army  (in  which  I  flatter  myself  I  have  some  influence)  the  necessity 
of  supporting  him  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong." 

The  preparations  for  war  were  at  length  completed,  as  far  at 
least  as  a  total  want  of  management  (except  where  the  genius 
of  the  Wellesleys  was  immediately  present  to  create  it)  would 
allow.  One  corps  of  20,000  men  had  been  concentrated  at  Velore 
on  the  great  road  to  Seringapatam.  It  began  its  march  on  the 
11th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  was  joined  at  Killamangalen 
by  16,000  of  the  Nizam's  troops.  Over  these  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  placed,  carrying  his  own,  33rd  Eegiment,  with  him ;  and  the 
two  corps  moved  in  parallel  columns,  that  of  Wellesley  holding  the 
left.  Meanwhile  three  other  divisions  entered  the  field ;  one  from 
Bombay,  which  was  to  penetrate  by  Canonore  towards  Sedesseer. 
Another  from  Southern  Camatic,  and  the  third  from  BarahmaL 
The  common  point  of  rendezvous  was  Seringapatam,  against  which 
a  mortal  blow  was  to  be  delivered. 

The  storm  fell  upon  Tippoo  sooner  than  he  anticipated,  yet  it 
did  not  take  him  unprepared.  He  had  assembled  50,000  excellent 
troops  in  a  good  central  position,  and  placed  his  capital  in  a  state 
of  defence.  If  he  had  better  known  how  to  wield  his  strength  he 
might  have  made  better  use  of  his  opportunities.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  caiTying  the  whole  of  his  army  first  against  one  advancing 
column,  and  then  against  another,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent 
only  11,000  men  to  attack  the  Bombay  troops,  an  operation  which 
utterly  failed.  Intimidated  by  this  check,  he  abstained  for  a 
while  from  troubling  General  Harris  on  his  march,  and  then  sud- 
denly made  up  his  mind  to  risk  a  general  action.  It  was  fought 
at  a  place  called  Mallavelly,  the  brunt  of  the  affair  being  sustained 
by  Wellesley's  column,  and  it  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Mysoreans,  whom  the  British  cavalry,  under  Greneral  Floyd,  pur- 
sued with  great  slaughter  along  the  road  to  the  capital. 

No  further  opposition  being  offered  to  the  progress  of  the 
columns,  they  moved  each  by  its  own  line,  as  rapidly  as  the  enor- 
mous convoys  which  they  were  obliged  to  transport  would  allow. 
The  main  body  reached  the  vicinity  of  Seringapatam  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  April,  and  one  by  one  the  rest  coming  in,  there 
were  assembled  at  length  under  the  walls  of  that  city  35,000 
combatants,  about  120,000  followers,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon. 
Tippoo  meanwhile  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  place  with  a  picked 
garrison  of  22,000  men,  and  mounted  240  guns  upon  his  works. 
To  lay  siege  to  a  city  so  defended,  and  covered  besides  by  an  en- 
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trenched  camp,  was  uo  light  undertaking.  Yet  Harris  was  without 
an  alternative.  If  the  town  were  not  taken  in  the  course  of  six 
week%  its  capture  might  be  deferred  indefinitely.  For  inundations 
set  in  in  June,  which^  till  December,  cut  off  all  approach  to  the 
walls  within  cannon-shot. 

Having  selected  his  front  of  attack.  General  Harris  resolved  to 
b^n,  by  driving  Tippoo  out  of  his  advanced  line ;  which  extended 
for  about  two  miles,  from  a  woody  hollow  beside  the  Cavary  to  a 
mined  village  thrown  back  like  the  hollow  itself,  to  the  river's 
edge.     This  service  was  to  be  performed  in  the  night  of  the  5th  by 
two  columns,  one  under  Colonel  Wellesley  and  the  other  under 
Colonel  Shaw.     We  gather  from  a  written  communication  made  at 
the  time  by  Colonel  Wellesley  to  General  Harris,  that  the  ground 
had  been  very  imperfectly  reconnoitred  beforehand,  and  that  he,  at 
least,  was  not  made  fiilly  aware  of  the  post  which  he  was  expected 
to  occupy,  assuming  his  attack  to  be  suocessfuL     Partly  perhaps 
on  this  account,  partly  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  his 
attack  did  not  succeed.     That  directed  by  Colonel  Shaw,  carried 
all  before  it,  but  Wellesley's  column  was  repulsed,  and  Wellesley 
himself  repaired  at  once  to  the  General's  tent,  to  make  a  report  of 
his  failure,  and  to  account  for  it.     The  failure  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  decisive,  or  very  much    to  be  wondered   at; 
though  half-informed  historians   have  endeavoured  to   make  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.     In  the  estimation  of  Wellesley  himself, 
it  was  merely  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  all  operations  under- 
taken in  the  dark  are  liable.    "  On  the  night  of  the  5th,"  he  says*, 
"  we  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  outposts,  which,  at  least  on 
my  side,  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  could  have  been  wished. 
The  &ct  is  that  the  night  was  very  dark,  that  the  enemy  expected 
us,  and  were  strongly  posted  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
We  lost  an  officer  killed,  and  some  men  of  the  33rd  wounded ;  and 
at  last,  as  I  could  not  find  out  the  post  which  it  was  desirable  I 
should  occupy,  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attack,  the  eneiny 
also  having  retired  from  the  post  In  the  morning  they  reoccupied 
it,  and  we  attacked  it  again  at  day-light,  and  carried  it  with  ease, 
and  with  little  loss. ...  I  got  a  slight  touch  on  the  knee,  from  which 
I  have  felt  no  inconvenience ,  and  I  have  come  to  a  determination 
never  to  suffer  an  attack  to  be  made  by  night  upon  an  enemy  who 
is  prepared,  and  strongly  posted,  and  whose  posts  have  not  been 
reconnoitred  by  day-light." 

The  capture  of  the  outer  line,  which  took  place  as  here  de- 
scribed, was  followed  by  the  immediate  opening  of  the  trenches ; 
and  on  the  12th  the  first  battery  began  to  fire.     On  the  18th, 
*  Letter  to  Lord  Momington,  18th  April,  1799. 
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Tippoo  professed  his  anxiety  to  negociate,  and  on  the  22nd 
General  Harris  sent  in  a  draft  of  a  treaty.  But  the  sole  object  of 
the  Mysorean  was  to  gain  time ;  so  the  batteries  resumed  their 
fire  on  the  30th.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  explosion  of  a  maga- 
zine of  powder  and  rockets,  caused  great  damage  to  the  defenders, 
and  two  days  subsequently  the  assault  was  delivered.  The  besieged 
defended  themselves  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  They  fought 
along  the  parapets,  in  the  gate-ways,  and  from  street  to  street.  At 
last  a  band  of  resolute  men  threw  themselves  into  the  Sultanas 
palace,  and  refused  to  surrender  till  informed  that  the  Sultan  was 
dead.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  side  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  lines  of  works,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  way  amid  a  throng  which  choked  up  one  of  the  gate* 
ways,  when  a  ball  struck  his  horse,  which  reared  and  threw  him.  He 
was  instantly  raised  by  some  of  his  own  people,  and  placed  upon  a 
palanquin.  But  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  cast  him  down  again,  and 
he  fell  this  time  under  the  feet  of  the  living,  and  among  the  wreck  of 
the  dead.  Two  English  soldiers  saw  him  there,  and  attracted  by  the 
splendour  of  his  baldric,  they  endeavoured  to  dispossess  him  of  it, 
when  he  raised  himself  on  his  left  elbow,  and  striking  at  the 
nearest  wounded  him  on  the  knee.  It  was  a  rash  act  and  led  to 
his  immediate  destruction;  for  the  soldier,  wild  with  pain  and 
rage,  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock  against  the  Sultan's  temple 
and  shot  him  dead. 

The  booty  found  in  Seringapatam  proved  to  be  immense.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  marauders,  for 
the  troops  heated  by  battle  and  the  recollection  of  past  sufferings, 
threw  off  all  the  restraints  of  discipline.  But  the  treasure  saved 
amounted  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  there  was  discovered  among 
the  archives  of  the  palace,  ample  proof  of  Tippoo's  long  cherished 
and  inveterate  hostility  to  the  English  Government.  This  was  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance,  because  it  justified  the  policy  of 
aggression  which  Lord  Mornington  had  adopted.  It  entirely  recon- 
ciled the  authorities  in  London  also,  to  a  war,  which  had  it  not  been 
undertaken  as  it  was,  would  have  certainly  been  forced  upon  them 
a  little  later,  when  they  might  have  been,  perhaps,  less  prepared. 

The  town  was  taken,  and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  comi- 
mandant ;  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  saving  what  remained  of  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  iis  to  restore  discipline  among  the 
victorious  troops.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  the  oflScer  selected  by 
General  Harris  for  this  delicate  and  important  duty;  which  he 
discharged  with  his  accustomed  firmness.  He  entered  the  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  before  noon  on  the  7th  perfect 
order  prevailed.     All  the  fires,  and  many  had  broken  out,  were 
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extiiiguiahed.  **  I  came  in/'  he  says^  ^*  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
and,  by  the  greatest  exertion,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  restored 
order  among  the  troops."  On  the  7th,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Momington,  he  writes:  *' Plunder  is  stopped,  the  fires  are 
all  extingaished,  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  returning  to  their 
houses  fast.  I  am  now  employed  in  burying  the  dead,  which  I 
hope  will  be  completed  this  day,  particularly  if  you  send  me  all 
the  pioneers.''  Out  of  this  grew,  by  degrees,  confidence  among 
the  natives.  The  bazaars  and  shops  were  opened  one  by  one,  and 
trade  resumed  its  usual  course,  as  if  no  siege  or  final  assault, 
had  occurred  to  interrupt  it. 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Wellesley  to  command  in  Seringa- 
patam  gave  some  offence  in  the  army.  General  Baird,  in  par- 
ticular, considered  that  so  important  a  trust  ought  to  have  been 
committed  to  himself ;  and  General  Baird's  biographer  has  not 
hesitated  to  attribute  the  slight  which  his  hero  is  assumed  to  have 
suffered  to  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General. 
But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  By  whatever  motive  swayed,  whether 
from  conviction  that  he  was  selecting  the  right  man,  or  out  of  a 
not  unnatural  desire  to  gratify  Lord  Momington,  it  is  certain  that 
General  Harris  made  his  arrangements  without  previous  conununi- 
cation  with  any  one;  indeed,  Lord  Momington  seems  to  have 
heard  of  his  brotiber's  appointment  for  the  first  time  from  Colonel 
Wellesley  himsel£  That  he  was  pleased  with  the  arrangement, 
and  believed  it  to  be  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  his 
letter 'of  the  17th,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  shows;  but  it 
shows,  also,  that  the  act  was  entirely  gratuitous  on  Harris's  part. 
"  You  know,"  writes  Lord  Momington,  **  whether  you  would  be 
doing  me  a  favour  if  you  employed  him  in  any  way  that  could  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  service.  But  my  opinion,  or  rather  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  I  have  had  of  his  observation,  his 
judgment,  and  his  character  is  such,  that  if  you  had  not  estab- 
lished him  in  Seringapatam,  I  should  have  done  it  by  my  own 
authority." 

The  poet  conferred  on  Colonel  Wellesley  proved  to  be  one 
rather  of  honour  and  great  labour  than  of  profit.  He  exercised 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  so  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  natives ;  for  he  buried  Tippoo  with  royal  honours, 
and  would  not  permit  the  slightest  violence  to  be  offered  either  to 
the  palace  or  to  the  mosques.  He  even  saved  from  destmction 
certain  paintings,  in  which  was  described  the  defeat  of  Colonel 
Bailey's  corps  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  he  obtained,  as  he  deserved,  the 
commendation  of  the  Governor-General  for  so  doing.  With  his 
own  people  he  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.     Either  because  the 
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feeling  of  envy  was  still  alive  among  them,  or  that  the  spread  of 
indolence  had  become  supreme,  nobody  to  whom  he  issued  orders 
seemed  disposed  to  obey  them  willingly.  He  was  desirous  of  re- 
pairing, a3  speedily  as  possible,  the  breaches  in  the  city  walls,  and 
clearing  away  the  ruins.  The  engineer  on  whom  the  duty  de- 
volved fenced  with  it,  and  was  constrained  to  do  the  work  at  last 
only  by  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  mischief  to  himself.  So 
also  Wellesley's  requisitions  for  stores,  provisions,  and  other  means 
of  defence,  were  either  avoided  or  neglected.  And  as  to  his  own 
position,  it  continued  to  be,  as  it  had  long  been,  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme.  "  Since  I  went  into  the  field,"  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Mornington  on  the  14th  of  June,  "  I  have  commanded  an  army 
with  a  large  staff  attached  to  me,  which  has  not  been  unat- 
tended by  a  very  great  expense,  especially  latterly.  About  six 
weeks  ago  I  was  sent  on  here  with  a  garrison,  consisting  of  about 
half  the  army,  and  a  large  staff,  and  I  have  not  received  one  shil- 
ling more  than  I  did  in  Fort  St.  George.  The  consequence  is  that 
I  am  ruined.  ...  I  should  be  ashamed  of  doing  any  of  the 
dirty  things  that  I  am  told  are  done  in  some  of  the  commands  in 
the  Camatic.  But  if  Grovernment  do  not  consider  my  situation 
here,  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever." 

The  fall  of  Tippoo  was  followed  by  the  speedy  submission  of  all 
the  refractory  chiefs  of  Mysore.  Tippoo's  sons  were  kindly  treated, 
and  sent,  under  escort,  to  Fort  St.  George ;  and  then  arose  the  ques- 
tion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conquered  territory  ?  After  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  hand  over  to  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas  the  provinces  which  they  claimed;  and  to 
restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  remainder,  subject  of  course  to 
subsidiary  treaties,  to  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  which  Hyder  Ali  had 
set  aside.  But  till  these  various  arrangements  could  be  completed, 
the  occupation  both  of  the  capital  and  of  other  outlying  works 
was  to  be  continued.  Hence  when  General  Harris  withdrew, 
late  in  August,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Colonel  Wellesley 
ent/cred  upon  the  independent  command  of  the  entire  principality, 
with  full  powers  to  administer  its  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  militaiy. 
How  this  was  done  his  voluminous  correspondence  shows.  He  ap* 
pears  to  have  anticipated  and  provided  against  every  difficulty  before 
it  occurred.  Questions  of  finance  and  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice received  from  him  as  prompt  and  satisfactory  solutions  as  if 
they  had  related  to  the  movements  of  troops.  He  was,  in  fact, 
already  the  same  great  administrator,  though  on  a  field  compara- 
tively narrow,  which  a  few  years  subsequently  he  proved  himself 
to  be,  when  on  his  decision  and  judgment  depended  the  fate,  not 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsida  alone,  but  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  III. 

WSJXESLET's  dTTL  ADICINISTIUTIOK. — CA.1CPA.ION  AOADfST  DHOOKDIAH-WAITOII. 

IS  SENT  TO  CEYLON. — EXPEDITION    TO    EOTPT.  —  RESUMES  HIS  COICKAND 

IN  IfYSORE.  —  XAUEATIA  WAR.  —  BATTLE    OF  AS8ATE. 

From  the  month  of  August,  1799,  up  to  the  early  spring  of  1800, 
Colonel  Wellesley  found  ample  occupation  in  settling  the  political 
and  military  affairs  of  the  conquered  districts.  He  had  a  code  of 
regulations  to  draw  up  for  his  subordinates ;  courts  of  justice  and 
revenue  to  establish,  both  for  Europeans  and  natives ;  refractory 
polygars  to  subdue,  and  hordes  of  wandering  robbers  to  hunt 
down.  He  succeeded  in  everything  to  which  he  put  his  hand.  He 
moved  in  person  from  one  point  to  another  wherever  his  presence 
seemed  most  to  be  needed,  and  by  his  conciliatory  manner,  not 
less  than  by  his  firmness,  bore  down  all  opposition.  He  took  an 
active  part,  also,  in  asserting  the  claims  of  the  army  to  prize 
money,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  receiving  about  7000i.  to 
his  own  share,  because  he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  repay  certain 
sums  which  Lord  Mornington  had,  from  time  to  time,  advanced 
for  the  purchase  of  his  several  commissions.  Work  sharper  in 
itself,  however,  and  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  was  aheady  in 
preparation  for  him. 

In  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam,  there  lay  at  the  period  of  its 
capture,  a  notable  robber,  by  name  Doondiah-Waugh,  whom 
Tippoo  had  defeated,  taken,  and  cast  into  prison.  The  stmggle 
which  cost  Tippoo  his  empire  and  life  set  Doondiah  free;  and 
he  immediately  resumed  his  old  occupation.  He  collected  many 
fugitives  from  the  Sultan's  army,  and  gathering  strength  where- 
ever  he  went,  became  once  more  the  scourge  of  the  open  country. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  determine  whether  he  was  countenanced 
by  the  Mahrattas  or  the  reverse.  Sometimes  he  might  be  heai'd 
of,  seeking  shelter  among  them  after  he  had  laid  districts  beyond 
their  frontier  under  contribution ;  and  once  at  least  he  fought  a 
fierce  battle  with  the  Peshwah's  troops,  and  was  overthrown.  But 
he  soon  recovered  from  this  defeat ;  made  himself  master  of 
various    fortresses,    and    having    collected   as   many  as    40,000 
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vagabonds^  unfurled  his  standard^  and  seemed  preparing  to  stxike 
for  a  richer  prize.  It  was  necessary  that  this  man  should  be 
crushed,  because  adventurers  such  as  he  become  formidable  in  the 
east  when  neglected ;  and  Colonel  Wellesley,  having  solicited  and 
obtained  authority  to  act  against  him^  gave  orders  for  the  concen* 
tration  of  every  disposable  man  on  the  Toombudra. 

While  the  troops  came  together  and  such  equipments  were  in 
progress  as  might  enable  them  to  pass  rivers  and  move  with  celerity, 
a  native  introduced  himself  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  after  stating 
that  he  had  read  the  proclamation  which  set  a  price  upon  Doondiah's 
head,  offered  to  seek  him  out,  and  stab  him  in  his  tent.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  horror.  ^*  To  offer  a  reward,"  says  Wel- 
lesley, in  the  letter  which  describes  this  interview,  ^*  in  a  public 
proclamation  for  a  man's  head,  and  to  make  a  private  bargain  to 
kill  him,  are  two  very  different  things.  An  oflBcer  in  command  of 
troops  may  do  the  one,  but  he  is  bound  to  abstain  from  the  other." 

The  native  withdrew,  surprised  and  disgusted ;  and  Doondiah,  left 
for  a  season  to  himself,  grew  daily  stronger  and  more  insolent.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  World,"  and  having  defeated  a 
body  of  Mahratla  horse,  spoke  of  himself,  and  began  to  be  regarded 
by  others  as  the  deliverer  of  India  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 
But  Wellesley's  preparations  were  going  on  all  this  while,  and  on 
the  26th  of  June  he  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Toombudra,  at  the  head 
of  two  regiments  of  English,  two  of  Native  cavalry,  and  a  small, 
but  well-selected  corps  of  light  infantry.  Next  day  he  took  the 
fortress  of  Bednore  by  assault.  Hoondgul,  Dummul,  and  other 
strong  places  fell  before  him  in  like  manner,  without  however,  a 
moment's  interruption  to  the  steady  pursuit  of  the  "  King  of  the 
World." 

It  was,  on  both  sides,  a  campaign  of  extraordinary  marches. 
Doondiah,  unimpeded  by  baggage  of  any  kind,  moved  with 
extreme  rapidity.  Wellesley  followed  on  three  separato  lines  at  a 
rate  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  modem  warfare ; 
yet,  though  often  coming  on  the  enemy's  bivouacs,  ere  the  fires 
had  burned  out,  he  could  not  overtake  nor  bring  them  to  action. 
At  last,  on  the  29th  of  July,  intelligence  reached  him  that  the 
main  body  of  Doondiah's  army  was  at  Manawly,  a  small  fort  on 
the  Malpurba.  He  left  his  infantry  behind,  and  pushing  on  with 
his  cavalry  all  night,  arrived  early  next  morning  in  presence  of 
about  5000  men,  with  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  and  some 
baggage.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  deliberation.  The  cavalry 
formed  up,  charged  the  marauders,  and  drove  them  into  the 
river ;  capturing  all  the  tents,  an  elephant,  with  several  camels, 
and  the  whole  of  the  women  and  children.     Their  gims,  for  they 
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bad  gunfi  with  them,  Doondiah^s  people  had  managed  to  send 
across  the  river  before  the  battle  began.  But  of  these  also. 
Colonel  Wellesley  made  himself  master  next  day.  The  guns  he 
gave  to  some  bands  of  Mahrattas  who  had  joined  him  on  his 
maxchy  and  the  fort  he  foimd  abandoned* 

By  this  time^  however,  men  and  horses  were  equally  exhausted: 
so  no  pursuit  was  undertaken ;  but  the  victors,  after  a  few  hours 
given  to  repose,  returned  to  their  camping  groimd.  There  the  little 
army  rested  for  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  it  took  the  direction 
of  tbe  Malpurba,  and  crossing  that  stream  on  the  3rd  of  Sept- 
ember, found  itself  before  long  within  the  Nizam's  frontier.  Fresh 
arrangements  were  made  here.  Wellesley  with  his  cavalry,  followed 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  Doondiah,  whose  people  fell  from  him  or 
sank  tmder  fatigue  and  privation,  while  Stevenson  moved  more 
leisurely,  carrying  with  him  the  infantry,  the  guns,  and  such  stores 
as  were  absolutely  indispensable.  The  campaign  had  now  degene- 
rated  into  a  mere  race,  and  Wellesley  and  his  troopers  won  it.  They 
overtook  Doondiah  with  the  5000  horsemen  who  still  adhered  to  his 
fortunes,  strongly  posted  near  the  rock  and  village  of  Gonaghull ; 
and  though  mustering  less  than  1200  sabres,  instantly  attacked 
him.  It  was  a  charge  in  a  single  line — without  support  or  reserve 
of  any  kind — Wellesley  himself  leading ;  and  it  succeeded.  The 
enemy  were  broken,  dispersed,  and  pursued  for  several  miles,  with 
great  slaughter  across  the  country. 

Among  the  slain  was  Doondiah  himself,  whose  body  the  soldiers 
brought  into  camp  on  a  gun-carriage.  In  one  of  the  baggage- 
waggons  his  son  was  afterwards  found,  whom  also,  his  captors 
brought  to  Colonel  Wellesley ;  and  so  touched  was  Wellesley  by  the 
forlorn  condition  of  the  boy,  that  he  not  only  received  him  kindly 
at  the  moment,  but  permanently  took  care  of  him.  We  are 
nnable  to  say  what  became  of  the  youth  after  he  grew  to  manhood. 
All  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  his  protector  charged  himself 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  him  a  suitable  education,  and  that 
before  quitting  India  he  made  such  arrangements  as  insured  to 
his  proteg6  a  £ur  start  in  the  race  of  life. 

The  operations  against  Doondiah,  besides  being  very  brilliant, 
afforded  no  doubtful  prognostic  of  greater  things  to  come;  and 
were  the  more  honourable  to  Colonel  Wellesley  that  he  had  refused 
to  be  drawn  away  from  them  by  the  allurements  of  a  far  more  lucra- 
tive, if  not  more  important  service.  It  had  been  proposed  to  him 
by  the  Govemor-Q-eneral,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations,  that  he  should  hand  over  the  Mysore  district  to 
a  successor  and  take  command  of  a  body  of  troops  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Batavia.     Had  wealth,  or  even  glory,  been  with 
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him,  as  they  are  with  common  men,  the  great  motives  of  actioD, 
he  would  have  acceded  to  this  proposal  at  once ;  for  much  mor^ 
certainly  of  the  former,  and  perhaps  of  the  latter  also,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  campaign  in  a  European  settlement  against  a  regular 
force  than  against  hordes  of  free-booters  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Carnatic.  But  to  Wellesley  there  was  no  principle  so  cogent  as 
duty,  and  believing  that  this  required  him  never  to  give  up  a  trust* 
except  at  the  desire  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  committed  to 
him^  he  referred  his  brother's  proposition  to  Lord  Clive,  and 
remained  as  Lord  Clive  suggested  at  his  post.  The  resulte  were 
as  creditable  to  himself  as  they  were  permanently  beneficial  to  the 
public  service. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Doondiah,  though  they  removed  one 
great  cause  of  uneasiness,  did  not  restore  tranquillity  to  the  districts 
immediately  roimd  Mysore.  The  Mahrattas  had  become  restless 
again ;  quarrelling  among  themselves ;  yet  all,  as  was  understood, 
equally  looking  to  France ;  while,  in  certain  districts  lately  ceded 
to  the  English,  chiefs  and  rajahs  exhibited  no  inclination  to 
submit  without  a  struggle  to  their  new  masters.  Moreover,  there 
were  provinces,  reconquered  from  Doondiah,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  which  rival  powers  laid  claim ;  and  among  Doondiah's  papers 
evidence  was  found  of  complicity  on  the  part  of  Scindiah  in  all 
his  proceedings.  These  several  causes  operated  to  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  Colonel  Wellesley's  army,  and  kept  him,  till  the 
month  of  December,  in  camp  and  at  its  head.  But  other  and 
more  important  demands  were  now  made  upon  his  talents. 

The  Goveraor-General  had  long  desired  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  Isle  of  France.  There  was  a  warm  royalist  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  have  kept  them  for  a  while 
in  a  state  of  severance  from  the  French  republic ;  and  counting 
upon  their  support.  Lord  Mornington  believed  that  the  reduction 
of  the  colony  might  be  successfully  attempted.  Communicating 
his  views  only  to  his  brother  and  to  such  of  the  officials  as  could 
be  fully  trusted,  he  began  to  assemble  quietly  a  considerable  force 
in  Ceylon ;  and  now  that  Colonel  Wellesley  was  set  free  from  his 
operations  in  the  Carnatic,  he  received  orders  to  proceed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  Trincomalee,  and  there  to  assume  the 
command.  . 

The  official  letter  conveying  these  instructions  bears  date,  Fort 
William,  November  14th,  1800.  On  the  2nd  of  December  it 
reached  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  had  by  that  time  retimied  to 
Seringapatam.  It  is  somewhat  obscurely  worded,  for  while  he  is 
distinctly  named  to  the  chief  command  of  the  force  to  be  collected 
at  Trincomalee,  other  bodies  of  troops,  as  well  from  Madras  as 
from  Bombay,  intended  for    the  same  service,^are  described  as 
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placed  provisionally  at  his  disposal.  This  is  a  point  not  undeserv- 
ing of  notice,  modifying,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  unquestionably 
does,  the  judgment  which  has  been  usually  formed  respecting 
tie  amount  of  wrong  put  upon  Colonel  Wellesley  by  the  sub- 
sequent appointment  of  General  Baird  to  supersede  him.  There 
can  be  no  doubt^  however,  looking  to  the  tone  of  his  correspondence, 
that  Colonel  Wellesley  set  out  from  Trincomalee  with  the  con- 
yiction  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  to  retain  permanently,  the 
command  of  the  whole  army  on  whatever  operation  it  might  be 
employed.  To  an  officer  so  young,  such  a  prospect  could  not  fail 
of  being  gratifying  in  the  extreme*  It  opened  out  for  him  the 
way  to  independence  as  well  as  to  honour ;  indeed,  it  was  such  a 
card  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  only  the  brother  of  a 
Governor-General  could  hope  to  play.  Yet  it  neither  dazzled  his 
imagination  nor  to  the  most  remote  extent  interfered  with  the 
due  discharge  of  his  every  day  and  necessary  duties.  Before 
haading  over  to  Colonel  Stevenson  the  military  administration  of 
Mysore,  he  entered  with  him  into  the  fullest  explanations.  He 
showed  him  all  that  he  had  himself  done,  all  that  he  was  preparing 
to  do, — with  the  reasons  for  each  act  and  the  consequences  which 
he  anticipated  from  it ;  and  put  him  in  possession  of  plans,  by  ad- 
hering to  which  success  might  be  expected  to  follow  upon  every 
operation  abroad,  and  tranquillity  to  be  maintained  at  home.  This 
done,  he  departed  from  Seringapatam,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Fort  St  George,  passed  forward  to  Ceylon. 

Colonel  Wellesley  reached  Trincomalee  somewhere  about  Christ- 
mas 1800,  and  received  from  the  authorities  there  all  the  assistance 
which  they  could  render.  The  secret  of  his  destination  seems 
indeed,  to  have  been  well  kept,  for  not  even  the  Governor  was 
aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  troops  had  come  together; 
but  no  impediments  were  for  that  reason  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
suggestions,  whatever  these  might  be.  All  the  resources  of  the 
island  were  at  his  disposal,  and  with  his  usual  forethought,  he 
laid  in,  as  far  as  these  would  allow,  everything  which  might 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  troops  on  board  ship,  and  to  their 
efBciency  on  landing.  At  the  same  time  he  set  himself  to  collect 
as  mnch  information  as  possible  respecting  the  resources  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  the  probable  difficulties  which  he  should 
«icounter  in  reducing  it.* 

But  just  as  his  preparations  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and 
both  he  and  Lord  Momington  were  counting  on  the  triumphs  that 

*  The  sotuves  of  information  accessible  to  him  were  very  scanty.  The  great  antho- 
ntr  with  his  brother  was  a  Mr.  Stokes,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  who  in  the 
ttwse  of  business  had  visited  the  French  islands ;  but  Colonel  Wellesley  seems  to 
lave  been  very  little  guided  by  bis  opinions. 
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awaited  them^  sudden  obstacles  to  the  further  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise presented  themselves.  Admiral  Eenier,  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  station,  demurred  to  so  serioua  an 
undertaking,  except  by  direct  instructions  from  home.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  act  against  Batavia,  should  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment turn  its  thoughts  in  that  direction,  because  the  reduction  of 
Batavia  had  been  suggested  some  time  previously  by  the  king. 
But  he  coidd  not  take  specific  orders  from  the  Govemor-G-eneral, 
and  must  therefore  decline  to  risk  His  Majesty's  fleet  in  any  enter- 
prise which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  His  Majest/s 
Government.  This  was  a  mortifying  check  both  on  public  and 
private  groimds  to  Lord  Momington  and  Colonel  Wellesley.  It 
arrested  an  enterprise,  success  in  which  was  regarded  by  the 
former  as  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  British  India,  and  it 
deranged  for  the  latter  all  the  plans  which  his  relative  had  matured 
for  putting  him  in  the  way  of  earning  wealth  and  reputation. 
But  it  could  not  be  set  aside.  The  idea  of  attacking  the  Isle  of 
France  in  the  first  instance  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1801,  Lord  Momington  wrote  officially  to  inform 
his  brother  that  the  destination  of  the  armament  was  changed. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  expedition  was  now  to  proceed  against 
Batavia,  under  the  orders  of  Major  General  Baird,  and  on  the  fall 
of  Batavia,  and  not  till  then.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  separate  corps,  and  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Isle 
of  France.  Once  more,  however,  the  intentions  of  the  Governor- 
General  were  defeated.  Before  his  despatch  containing  these 
directions  could  reach  Ceylon,  Colonel  Wellesley  received  intima- 
tion, through  the  Madras  Government,  that  orders  had  arrived 
from  home  for  the  employment  of  the  expeditionary  force  on  a 
totally  different  service.  It  had  been  resolved  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Egypt,  and  a  corps  from  India,  of  which  the  Trincomalee 
division  should  form  a  part,  was  to  co-operate  from  Mocha  across 
the  desert  with  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie's  army,  then  on  its  way  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Mortifying  as  all  this  was,  and  we  gather  from  Colonel  Welledey's 
letters  that  it  mortified  him  exceedingly,  he  did  not  permit  his  private 
feelings  to  slacken  his  zeal  in  the  public  service.  Trincomalee 
was  at  the  best  a  very  inconvenient  point  of  concentration  for  large 
masses  of  troops.  No  supplies  were  to  be  got  there  except  wood 
and  water,  so  that  the  men  were  driven  ere  long  to  consume  the 
stores  which  had  been  laid  in  with  a  view  to  their  subsistence  on 
board  of  ship.  It  was,  besides,  far  removed  from  the  proposed 
scene  of  action,  and  Wellesley,  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  time, 
made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  shift  his  ground.  Having  consulted 
with  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  W.  Pulteney  Malcphn,  and  obtained 
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his  sanction,  he  embarked  as  many  men  as  the  tonnage  at  his  dis- 
posal would  allow,  and,  under  convoy  of  that  officer,  sailed  for 
Bombay.  At  first  this  proceeding,  as  bold  as  it  was  imusual,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  condemned  by  Lord  Momington ;  but  a  letter 
of  explanation  removed  the  erroneous  impression,  and  on  the  18th 
of  March,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  officially  informed  that  the 
supreme  government  "entirely  approved  the  alacrity  and  prompti- 
tude which  he  had  manifested  in  moving  the  troops  towards  the 
place  of  their  rendezvous." 

This  sentence  of  approval  was  satisfactory  enough  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  it  did  not  compensate  to  Wellesley  for  the  loss  of  the 
command,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  still  believed  had  been 
ensured  to  him  from  the  outset.  Neither  was  it  any  consolation 
to  find  that  he  was  free  to  choose  between  proceeding  as  second 
under  Baird  to  Egypt,  or  returning,  if  he  preferred  it,  to  his  old  po- 
sition in  Mysore.  He  had  taken  up  an  opinion  which  was  certainly 
founded  rather  upon  the  private  letters  of  his  brother  than  upon 
public  despatches.  But  with  him  a  conclusion  once  arrived  at 
was  fixed  for  ever.  He  believed  that  he  had  suffered  a  great 
wrong,  and  exprMsed  himself  warmly  on  the  subject.  Still,  as  was 
likewise  his  custom  in  all  such  cases,  he  would  not  permit  private 
feeling  to  interfere  with  public  duty.  Having  collected  a  large 
amount  of  statistical  and  military  information,  he  handed  it  over 
without  reserve  to  General  Baird,  and  gave  him  at  the  same  time  the 
notes  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  his  own  guidance,  and  that  of  the 
fleet,  and  of  the  army.  But  no  consideration,  even  of  possible  loss 
of  credit,  would  induce  him  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  second 
in  command.  Happily  for  him  all  risk  of  being  charged  with  lack 
of  zeal,  was  obviated  by  a  sharp  attack  of  fever.  He  was  ill  when 
Baird  arrived  at  Bombay ;  he  did  not  recover  so  as  to  be  fit  to 
travel  till  after  the  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  and,  as  if  fortune  had  de- 
termined to  favour  him  in  his  failings  not  less  than  in  his  excel- 
lencies, the  abortive  iusue  of  the  expedition  left  him  nothing  to 
regret  in  having  declined  to  take  part  in  it.  The  following  letters 
will  better  show  than  any  words  of  ours  what  his  sentiments  were 
on  this  occasion,  and  in  what  light  his  conduct  was  regarded  by 
those  who  took  in  him  the  liveliest  interest. 

"Bombay,  16th  April,  1801. 
"  Mt  DEAB  MOBNnTGTON, 

"  The  letters  which  I  have  written  to  you  lately  will  have  shown 
you  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  the  permission 
which  I  received  yesterday  to  return  to  the  Mysore  country.  But  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  letter  contains  a  reason  for  my  original  removal  fi-om 
thence,  and  my  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  assembled 
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at  Ceylon,  which  indeed  I  read  once  before  in  the  despatch  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  and  I  wish  to  trouble  70U  with  a  few  lines  upon  it. 

"  To  avail  yourself  of  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  equipment 
of  the  expedition  to  be  employed  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  said  to 
have  been  your  inducement  to  call  me  away  from  Mysore ;  but  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  was  never  so  stated  to  me,  and  if  it  had  been,  I  should 
have  requested  you  to  employ  in  the  drudgery  that  person  who  it  was 
intended  should  reap  all  the  honour  of  the  service ;  and,  at  least,  I  should 
have  refrained  from  incurring  expense,  and  from  taking  officers  from  their 
situations  to  put  them  under  the  command  of  a  man  they  all  dislike. 

**  The  feet  was  that,  in  the  month  of  October,  you  were  carried  away 
by  some  fortunate  circumstances  that  had  occurred,  and  by  your  partiality 
for  me,  to  appoint  me  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  to  be  employed 
at  the  Mauritius,  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  eventually  in  India,  and  the  govern- 
ments were  ordered  to  furnish  me  with  any  additional  troops  that  I  might 
require.  On  the  21st  December  you  first  announced  your  intention  to 
appoint  Sir  James  Craig  or  General  Baird  to  the  command.  I  don't  deny 
that  I  conceive  that  they  had  reason  to  complain  when  I  was  appointed  to 
this  command,  and  I  believe  they  did  complain;  but  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  them,  why  should  a  greater  injury  and  injustice  than  they  complained  of 
be  done  to  me,  and  why  should  reasons  for  my  appointment  be  publicly 
given  to  the  whole  world,  which  at  least  tend  to  show  that  you  conceived 
I  was  fit  for  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  but  not  to  conduct  it  after  it 
waa  equipped  ? 

"  You  have  repeatedly  stated  to  me  an  opinion  directly  the  contrary. 
But  the  reason  of  the  change  stands  now  publicly  unexplained,  excepting 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned  (I  don't  know  what  is  the  reason  of  it, 
excepting  it  be  that  you  thought  you  had  done  an  injustice  to  General 
Baird,  and  were  desirous  to  repair  it) ;  and  as  your  success  in  this  country 
and  your  character  must  give  to  your  opinions  the  fullest  weight,  I  stand 
publicly  convicted  of  incapacity  to  conduct  more  of  a  service  than  its 
equipment.  I  need  not  represent  how  injurious  that  opinion  must  be  to 
my  ftiture  prospects ;  particularly  so  as  the  public  in  general,  and  those 
who  are  to  judge  of  ifty  conduct,  know  well  that  your  partiality  to  me 
would  have  induced  you  to  refrain  from  delivering  it,  if  the  incapacity  bad 
not  been  manifest  upon  experiment. 

"  If  the  change  in  the  command  were  made  only  because  I  had  not  suf- 
ficient rank,  and  because  others  had  the  rank  required,  and  complained  of 
the  preference  shown  to  me  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  fair  towards 
me  to  state  it  (although,  by  the  by,  I  don't  conceive  those  to  be  any  good 
reasons  for  superseding  a  man  when  he  has  been  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand). The  next  best  thing  woidd  have  been  to  give  no  reason  at  all  for 
my  appointment  or  my  supersession.  In  either  of  these  cases  I  should 
have  lamented  only  that  the  impropriety  of  the  appointment  had  not  been 
found  out  before  it  was  made,  the  expense  which  I  had  unnecessarily 
incurred,  and  that  I  had  been  induced  to  remove  officers  from  a  situation 
which  they  did  like  to  one  they  do  not.  But  I  have  a  right  to  complain 
when  I  am  superseded,  and  the  reason  stated  for  the  supersession  amounts 
to  a  charge  of  incapacity. 
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"  I  den't  want  to  trouble  you  "with  my  private  feelings  or  concemB 
when  I  know  that  you  have  enough  to  think  of,  and  whatever  I  might 
hsTe  felt,  I  should  never  have  said  or  written  another  word  upon  the 
Babject,  if  I  had  not  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  28th  March. 

"  The  supersession  has  astonished,  and  is  the  conversation  of  the  whole 
army  and  of  all  India,  and  numbers  of  my  friends  have  urged  and  written 
to  me  to  request  that  I  would  have  it  explained.  Let  Henry  ask  any 
indifferent  man  what  is  his  opinion  of  it.*  After  all  this,  if  the  same  cir- 
comstances  could  have  happened  under  any  other  government,  although  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  right  of  Grovemment  to  change  officers  as  they  may 
Ihink  proper,  I  should  certainly  have  asked  whether  any  misconduct  or 
mcapacity  of  mine  had  occasioned  my  supersession. 

"  The  admiral  arrived  yesterday.  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  talking 
to  him  respecting  your  views  upon  the  Mauritius  and  Batavia. 

"  I  had  two  fits  of  fever  upon  the  return  of  the  spring-tides,  and  I 
therefore  propose  to  quit  this  place  as  soon  as  I  can. 

"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"  Arthub  Welleslet." 

"Fort  William,  22nd  April,  1801. 
"Mt  DEAR  AfiTHim, 

"I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  21st,  22nd,  25th,  and  31st  of 
March. 

"  I  am  really  very  much  distressed  by  your  letter  of  the  21st,  because 
yon  seCTi  to  feel  your  situation  so  sensibly,  that  nothing  I  can  say  will 
affi)rd  you  any  consolation,  and  I  fear  that  the  present  state  of  your  mind 
may  be  of  material  injury  to  your  health.  You  will  easily  conceive  that 
I  have  not  shown  your  letter  to  me  of  the  21st  to  Momington ;  such  a 
measure  would  only  tend  to  irritate  and  distress  him,  without  answering 
any  good  purpose.  I  can't  say  that  I  think  it  was  necessary  for  you  to 
write  a  public  letter  in  justification  of  your  conduct  in  quitting  Ceylon ; 
and  if  you  had  waited  a  short  time  you  would  have  received  a  letter  fi-om 
Momington,  stating  that  he  thought  you  had  acted  right  in  that  instance. 

**  I  lament,  as  much  as  you  can  possibly  do,  your  having  been  taken 
away  from  your  command  in  Mysore,  particularly  as  it  has  led  to  your 
being  placed  second  in  conmiand  to  General  Baird.  Had  I  been  here  in 
time,  1  think  I  could  have  prevented  his  appointment,  or  at  least  I  could 
have  stated  reasons  on  public  grounds  why  you  should  not  be  appointed 
to  act  together.  It  might  have  been  proper  to  appoint  a  major-general  to 
take  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea  (of  this,  however, 
nnder  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied) ;  but  admitting  this 
to  have  been  necessary,  you  certainly  ought  to  have  been  directed  to 
resume  the  command  in  Mysore.  Your  situation  must  be  irksome  to  the 
greatest  decree,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  of  long  duration.  I  fear  that  the 
public  letter,  recalling  you  to  your  command  in  Mysore,  cannot  have 
reached  Bombay  before  your  departure.     Whenever  you  receive  that 
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letter,  it  will  justify  you  in  leaving  Baird ;  but  I  knew  dmt  (however 
unpleasant  your  situation  ^may  be)  you  will  not  leave  it  if  there  be  any 
chance  of  active  service  in  Eg3rpt.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  will  either  have  completely  succeeded  or  entirely 'failed 
before  you  can  reach  Mocha,  in  either  of  which  cases  you  will  only  have  to 
return,  unless  you  choose  to  proceed  to  the  Mauritius  as  second  in  command, 
with  a  chance  of  being  left  there  as  governor.  A  letter  has  this  day  been 
written  to  Sir  Ralph,  desiring  him  to  despatch  Baird  and  his  detachment 
as  soon  as  possible  after  he  shall  have  no  further  occasion  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  ^is  with  a  view  of  the  detachment  proceeding  immediately  to 
the  attack  of  the  French  Islands. 

''  I  cannot  think,  my  dear  Arthur,  that  you  have  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  your  reputation  in  consequence  of  your  being  super- 
seded in  this  command.  Tou  are  still  at  the  top  of  the  tree  to  to  character ; 
and  I  declare  to  you  (and  I  can  have  no  wish  to  flatter  you)  that  I  never 
heard  any  man  so  highly  spoken  of,  nor  do  I  know  any  person  so  gene* 
rally  looked  up  to.  Your  campaign  against  Doondiah  is  surely  sufficient  to 
establish  your  character  as  a  soldier  beyond  the  reach  of  malice  or  detrac- 
tion of  any  kind.  I  hope  your  fever  has  quite  left  you ;  if  it  have  not, 
y©u  will  not,  I  conclude,  have  been  imprudent  enough  to  embark. 

"  I  am  sorry  tq  tell  you  that  we  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  Tini- 
velly  Country  against  the  fort  of  Panjalamcourchy  ;  upwards  of  800  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  fort  not  taken.  Agnewhas  been  sent  to  take 
command.  No  officers  killed  or  wounded  that  you  know  except  James 
Grant,  of  the  Body-Guard,  wounded.  I  wrote  you  a  very  long  letter  on 
board  ship,  and  inclosed  several  others  with  it ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  I  sent  it  by  a  ship  instead  of  overland,  and  I  fear  yon 
will  not  get  it  before  you  arrive  at  Mocha.  God  bless  you  my  dear 
Arthur.     Pray  write  as  often  as  you  can,  and 

"  Believe  me  eyer  most  affectionately  yours, 

"Henry  Welleslet." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1801,  Colonel  Wellesley,  having  shaken  oflP 
all  but  the  dregs  of  his  late  illness,  arrived  at  Seringapatam.  He 
resumed  at  once  the  administration  of  affairs  at  Mysore,  and  though 
still  giving  utterance  to  an  occasional  burst  of  complaint,  he  bent 
to  his  labours  with  the  zeal  and  alacrity  which  were  natural  to 
him.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  his  concern  was  occasioned  quite  as 
much  by  the  thought  of  other  men's  disappointment  as  of  his  own. 
Several  able  officers  had  resigned  lucrative  situations  elsewhere, 
that  they  might  place  themselves  under  his  orders  and  serve  on 
his  staff;  and  upon  all  these  his  removal  from  the  chief  command 
of  the  expeditionary  force  brought  not  only  mortification  but  loss. 
This  greatly  annoyed  him,  and  he  often  referred  to  it,  while  casting 
about  for  means  to  rectify  the  evil  at  least  in  part.  But  he  was 
never  in  the  habit  of  so  brooding  over  the  past  and  the  irremediable 
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as  to  forget  the  most  minute  detail  of  what  might  be  required  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  From  May,  1801,  to  November,  1802, 
we  find  him  occupied  in  bringing  the  province  into  order,  and 
establishing  confidence  among  the  people  and  their  rulers.  He 
causes  jungle  to  be  cleared ;  roads  to  be  made ;  Seringapatam  itself 
to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence ;  some  outlying  forts  to  be  repaired ; 
others  to  be  pulled  down«  He  attends  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops  as  well  in  camp  as  in  quarters^  and  he  hunts  out 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  all  the  public  departments,  bringing 
the  guilty  to  punishment,  and  vindicating  thereby  the  English 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

Two  events  befell  during  this  interval,  which  must  not  be  passed 
by  wholly  without  notice.     In  the  first  place  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  promoted  in  1801  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  ceased  in 
consequence  to  be  eflTective  in  the  army  of  India.     It  fortunately 
happened,  however,  that  just  as  tidings  of  his  promotion  arrived, 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  staflf  of  Madras,  and  he  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  General  Stuart,  the  commander-in-chief  of  that 
Presidency.     In  the  next  place,  information  was  received  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens.     Nobody  in  India,  and  least  of  all  General 
Wellesley,  contemplated  these  occurrences  with  satisfaction.    They 
involved  a  change  at  the  Board  of  Control,  which  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  prove  advantageous  to  Lord  Momington,  and 
they  necessitated  the  restoration  to  France  of  certain  conquered 
districts,  besides  opening  all  India  to  her  intrigues.     Nor  did  much 
time  elapse  before  Lord  Momington  began  to  feel  that  Mr.  Dun- 
das  was  no  longer  at  his  back.     The  Court  of  Directors,  ab-eady 
dissatisfied  with  his  general  policy,  now  censured  it  openly,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  college  which, 
with  great  trouble  and  at  some  expense,  he  had  established  at 
Calcutta  for  the  education  in  the  laws  and  languages  of  India 
of  young   men   appointed  in   England  to   the   civil   service   of 
the  country.     Lord  Mornington's  friends  were   greatly  annoyed 
fearing  that  he  might  be  led  to  throw  up  the  government  at  a 
moment  when  any  change  must  necessarily  be  for  the  worse.    But 
partly  through  his  own  sense  of  duty,  partly  from  the  advice  and 
remonstrances  of  his  brother,  he   refrained    from    taking    this 
step,  and   contented  himself  with  so  arranging  matters  that  the 
college  might  either  expire   after  a  given  interval,  or  be  resus- 
citated should    the  Court  of   Directors   find   reason  to   modify 
their  views.     Meanwhile  General  Wellesley  did  his  best  to  ren- 
der as  little  noxious  as  possible  the  return  of  a  French  garrison 
to  Mahe.    He  caused  two  roads  to  be  cut ;  one  directly  through 
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a  portion  of  territory  in  dispute  between  the  French  and  the 
English,  the  other  just  outside  the  limits  of  that  territory,  in 
order  that  the  loss  of  it,  should  it  ultimately  be  given  up,  might 
not  seriously  interrupt  the  communications  between  Mysore  and 
Malabar.  As  the  event  proved,  however,  and  indeed  as  Wellesley 
seems  all  along  to  have  anticipated,  there  was  little  ground  for 
the  alarm  in  which  these  proceedings  originated.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  proved  to  be  but  a  hollow  truce,  which  came  to  an  end 
long  before  France  found  time  to  matinre  her  plans,  if  she  ever 
seriously  entertained  any,  against  the  interests  of  England  and  the 
influence  of  her  government  in  India. 

By  labours  such  as  these,  €^d  the  exercise  of  untiring  vigilance, 
tranquillity  was  preserved  in  the  Company's  territories  sooth  of  the 
Toombudra.  Refractory  chieftains  were  put  down,  robber  bands 
dispersed,  and  the  ryots  or  peasantry  enabled  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  prosecute  their  callings  in  peace.  Elsewhere,  however, 
the  seeds  of  trouble  were  largely  sown,  and  in  due  time  they  came 
to  maturity. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  speak  at  length  of  the  rise 
and  subsequent  declension  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  Our  present 
purpose  will  be  suflSciently  served  if  we  remind  the  reader  that  in 
the  reign  of  Arungzebe  numerous  tribes,  inhabiting  the  wild  districts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nerbudda,  placed  themselves  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  chief  called  Sivajee ;  that  from  resisting  the  attempts  of 
the  Mahommedan  government  to  impose  tribute  upon  them,  they 
assumed  the  aggressive,  and  that  in  due  time  they  not  only  esta- 
blished their  own  independence,  but  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
provinces  round  about.  As  long  as  Sivajee  lived,  the  strength  of 
these  bands  continued  unimpaired,  and  their  government  single. 
But  no  successor  equal  to  the  task  of  sustaining  things  was  found. 
Hence  the  Mahrattas  soon  broke  up  into  separate  principalities, 
without,  however,  seeking  in  any  manner  to  deny  or  set  aside  their 
common  nationality.  They  came  indeed  to  stajid  in  due  time  to- 
wards each  other  pretty  much  in  the  same  relation  as  that  which 
at  the  present  day  connects  the  various  Grerman  kingdoms  and 
principalities  together.  Often  quarrelling  among  themselves  they 
were  yet  prone  to  unite  against  a  common  enemy,  and  they  all 
looked  up,  or  professed  to  look  up,  to  the  Poonah  Eajah,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Sivajee  as  their  common  head. 

Like  the  old  kings  of  France  the  descendants  of  Sivajee  became 
in  course  of  time  imbecile,  and  a  sort  of  major  domo  or  minister, 
called  the  Peshwa,  exercised  supreme  power  over  them.  Acting 
for  his  master,  the  Peshwa,  henceforth  made  treaties  of  war  and 
peace  by  which  the  whole  nation  was  supposed  to  be  bound,  and 
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by  which  it  was  bound  till  his  influence  came  like  that  of  the 
Bajah,  to  be  rather  nominal  than  real. 

At  the  period  to  which  our  present  narrative  reaches^  the  Mahr- 
attas  were  circumstanced  thus.  One  chief,  by  name  Dowlat  Bao 
Scindiah,  had  extended  his  authority  from  Agra  to  the  Suttlej,  and 
could  bring  into  the  field,  besides  swarms  of  irregulars,  30,000  in- 
batrj,  8000  cavalry,  and  290  pieces  of  cannon.  These,  equipped 
and  disciplined  upon  a  European  model,  were  under  the  command 
of  a  M.  Perron,  a  deserter  from  the  French  marines ;  and  of  a  large 
body  of  French  and  other  European  officers,  who  looked  up  to  him 
aa  their  patron.  Scindiah  was  without  doubt  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  confederation,  and  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  sooner  or  later  of  the  whole  of  Hindustan* 

Next  to  him  came  Holkar,  the  lord  of  a  tract  of  territory  which 
interposed  between  Scindiah's  dominions  and  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, and  touched  for  a  considerable  distance  the  Poonah  princi- 
pality, or,  as  it  is  described  upon  old  maps  of  India,  the  dominions 
of  the  Peshwa.  The  military  force  of  Holkar  ^consisted  princi- 
pally of  cavalry,  of  which  he  could  bring  into  the  field  not  fewer 
than  80,000.  Finally  there  was  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  or  Nagpore, 
whose  territories  reached  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal  to  the  Nizam  frontier.  Here  they  connected  themselves 
with  the  Peshwa's  dominions,  which  overlapped  those  of  the 
Nizam  upon  the  west,  as  the  Nagpore  territory  overlapped  them  on 
the  east.  Each  state  had  its  own  army :  that  of  Nagpore  consist- 
ing of  20,000  disciplined  cavalry,  and  10,000  infantry.  The  forces 
of  the  Peshwa  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  well  appointed. 

Feeble  as  the  Peshwa  had  in  reality  become,  it  was  still  a  point 
of  importance  among  the  Mahrattas  to  obtain  a  political  ascendancy 
over  him ;  and  this,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  fraud  and  force, 
Scindiah  had  succeeded  in  achieving.  But  he  brought  upon 
himself,  by  so  doing,  the  hostility  of  Holkar,  who  in  1 802  passed 
the  Nerbudda,  and  in  a  battle  fought  near  Poonah  on  the  25th 
of  October,  defeated  the  combined  armies  of  Scindiah  and  the 
Peehwa.  A  new  Peshwa  was  upon  this  set  up"  by  the  conqueror, 
while  Badje  Bao,  the  deposed  Peshwa,  fled  to  Bassein,  and  there 
put  himself  formally  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment 

For  some  time  back  Lord  Momington  had  viewed  the  growing 
power  of  the  Mahrattas  with  distrust  He  was  not  therefore  sorry 
to  embrace  such  a  favourable  opportunity  for  checking  it,  and 
Badje  Kao  being  sent  round  by  sea  to  Bombay,  preparations  were 
nuide  to  lead  him  back  in  triumph  to  his  capital.  The  price  of 
this  interference  was  the  famous  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  which  the 
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Peshwa  bound  himself  to  accept  permanently  the  support  of  6000 
English  troops,  to  assign  to  the  Company  a  territory  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  that  corps,  and  to  make  no 
more  wars,  nor  suflfer  wars  to  be  made  by  any  other  Mahratta 
power,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  English  Government- 
No  sooner  had  the  terms  of  this  treaty  transpired,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  took  the  alarm.  Scindiah  made  over- 
tures of  reconciliation  to  Holkar.  He  entered  into  close  alliance 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  concentrated  M.  Perron's  corps,  which 
then  occupied  Agra,  Delhi,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Douab,  and 
held  the  unfortunate  Schah  AUum,  the  descendant  of  the  Mogul, 
in  a  state  of  virtual  captivity.  This  done,  the  troops  of  Scindiah 
and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  formed  a  junction,  and  in  March,  1803, 
took  up  a  position  at  Bourrampoor,  not  far  from  the  Nizam's 
frontier. 

These  several  moves  were  neither  overlooked  nor  neglected  by 
the  English  Government.  So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
General  Wellesley  had  recommended  that  an  army  of  observation 
should  be  assembled  on  the  Toombudra,  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
Nizam  in  case  Holkar  should  invade  him,  and  to  be  ready  when 
the  proper  moment  came,  to  bring  back  the  Peshwa  to  his 
capital.  In  this  suggestion,  as  prudent  as  it  was  bold,  the 
Governor-General  acquiesced,  and  to  Wellesley  himself  was  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  carrying  his  own  plans  into  execution.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  in  his  correspondence  at  this  time  the  same 
attention  to  small  things  as  to  great,  which  gives  that  peculiar 
value  as  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  to  his  Peninsula  and  Waterloo 
despatches.  He  overlooks  nothing.  All  that  the  troops  require 
for  their  subsistence,  their  transport,  their  efficiency  in  the  field, 
their  comfort  in  camp  and  quarters,  is  provided.  He  gives  minute 
instructions  about  grain,  bullocks,  carts,  guns,  ammunition,  sheep, 
horses,  forage,  stores.  He  specifies  and  desires  to  be  collected 
everything  that  wbb  likely  to  be  required  in  hospitals,  whether 
regimental  or  general ;  and  he  does  not  forget  doolies  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  writing  to  the  Government 
he  advises  that  alliances  should,  if  possible,  be  formed  with  the 
numerous  petty  and  half- independent  Mahratta  principalities  south 
of  the  Kistna.  Not  that  he  counts  much  on  these  people  as  active 
co-operators  in  the  war,  for  though  they  might  muster  among  them 
as  many  as  20,000  irregular  horse,  they  could  never  be  relied  upon 
in  the  day  of  battle.  But  at  least  they  would  render  the  communica- 
tions of  his  army  secure,  and  prove  troublesome  to  the  enemy  by 
cutting  oflf  his  supplies  and  harassing  his  convoys.  Thus  pro- 
tected in  his  rear,  Wellesley  felt  that  he  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  press  the  Mahrattas  vigorously,  and  to  force  them  to  a  general 
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action^  a  result  which  they  would  as  carefully  seek  to  avoid  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  English  to  hurry  on. 

Keeping  this  object  in  view,  Wellesley  cut  down  with  a  merciless 
hand  all  superfluous  baggage.  Officers  were  restricted  to  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  health  and  comparative  comfort. 
Carts  were  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the  line  of  march.  Even  as  a 
siege  train  he  would  carry  nothing  with  him  heavier  than  12- 
pouDder  guns,  which  he  believed  to  be  of  weight  enough  against 
any  fortified  place  before  which  the  army  was  likely  to  sit  down. 
The  troops  were  then  put  in  motion  by  regiments  and  brigades, 
and  on  the  8th  of  February  they  concentrated  in  a  camp  already 
prepared  at  a  place  called  Hurry  Nurr,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Toombudra.  Nor  had  he  been  neglectful  of  the  means  of  passing 
that  river  at  a  moment's  notice.  Pontoons  were  constructed  after 
a  fashion  elaborately  described  by  himself.  The  very  pace  at 
which  men  were  to  march,  and  bullocks  to  be  driven  on  the  line  of 
inarch,  was  specified  :  —  "  Major-general  Wellesley  requests  that 
Captain  Mackay  will  give  orders  to  the  drivers  not  to  allow  the 
draught  bullocks  to  run.  The  commanding  officer  of  artillery 
also  is  requested  to  give  orders  to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  artillery,  detached  with  brigades  or  attached  to 
the  park,  not  to  suflFer  the  drivers  to  allow  the  bullocks  to  get 
into  a  trot  Whether  in  consequence  of  this  order  Major-general 
Wellesley  shall  be  able  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  being  driven  in 
this  manner  or  not>  he  positively  forbids  commanding  officers  of 
corps  from  following  the  guns  beyond  the  rate  at  which  the  troops 
can  inarch  with  ease  to  themselves.  The  commanding  officer  of 
each  corps  is  to  lead  his  battalion  at  a  steady  even  pace,  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  each  company  his  company  at  the  same 
pace.  When  the  badness  of  the  road  or  an  obstacle  may  occasion 
a  halt,  and  a  consequent  break  in  the  line,  the  corps  or  company 
which  may  have  hcdted  is  not  to  run  to  regain  its  distance."  * 

The  concentration  of  this  army  on  the  Toombudra  formed  but 
part  of  an  extensive  plan,  of  which  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  give 
a  sufficiently  distinct  account.  In  the  north.  General  Lake  held 
himself  in  readiness  with  14,000  men,  to  march  when  the  proper 
moment  came  upon  Delhi,  there  to  dispose  of  M.  Perron's  corps. 
Weiledey's  force  amounting,  all  detachments  included,  to  23,000, 
was  to  act  principally  against  Scindiah,  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar ; 
7000  men  from  Bombay  were  to  operate  by  Surat  and  Baroda 
towards  the  north-west,  while  a  fourth  division  was  to  penetrate 
from  Calcutta  into  Cuttack,  and  to  seize  the  temple  of  Juggernaut, 

*  General  order :  Gamp  at  Allecoopab,  9tli  February,  1803. 
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the  great  object  of  veneration  to  the  Hindoos.  Meanwhile  three 
reserve  corps  were  to  guard  the  territories  of  the  English  and  of 
their  allies.  One  was  to  cover  Poonah,  and  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  Peshwa ;  another  to  take  post  on  the  Kistna,  and  secure 
the  Deccan,  while  a  third,  establishing  itself  at  Meryapore,  and 
Benares,  was  to  place  the  valley  of  the  Granges  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Military  critics  have  justly  remarked  that  such  a  dissemi- 
nation of  troops  could  not  have  been  attempted  except  in  India. 
It  might  overawe  and  restrain  undisciplined  Hindoos,  but  the 
general  who  should  have  ventured  upon  it  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  conversant  with  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  war  must 
have  been  destroyed  in  detail. 

On  the  11th  of  March  General  Wellesley  passed  the  Toom- 
budra,  and  pushed  on  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Peshwa's  army, 
and  with  the  Company's  force  in  the  pay  of  the  Nizam.  His  route 
lay  through  the  Mahratta  territory,  and  he  published  stringent 
orders  in  respect  to  the  discipline  which  should  be  maintained. 
They  are  in  spirit,  well  nigh  in  letter,  identical  with  those  which 
many  years  subsequently  he  issued  to  his  army  when  it  threatened 
France  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidasoa.  The  same  tone  of  con- 
ciliation, justice,  and  wisdom  breathes  through  both.  No  violence 
is  to  be  oflfered  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
Every  article  required  for  the  use  of  corps  and  of  individuals  is  to 
be  paid  for,  and  the  people  thereby  made  to  feel  that  they  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  the  presence  of  civilised  strangers  among  them. 
With  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  general's  orders  were  rigidly 
adhered  to ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  peasantry  repaid 
the  good  treatment  which  they  received,  by  abstaining  from  all 
attacks  upon  stragglers,  and  by  keeping  the  camp  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  even  with  articles  of  luxury. 

Wellesley's  march  from  the  Toombudra  to  the  Beamah  was  a 
continued  triumph.  Chief  after  chief  flocked  to  him  with  his  fol- 
lowers. At  a  place  called  Ankboor,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Beamah  and  the  Kera,  he  formed  his  junction  with  Colonel 
Stevenson,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  open  a  commimication 
with  the  coast,  and  to  conduct  the  Peshwa,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  to  his  capital.  But  though  Holkar  himself  had  withdrawn 
from  Poonah,  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  lieutenants,  by 
name  Amrut  Kao,  still  held  the  place,  and  that  he  had  made  pre- 
parations to  bum  the  town  as  soon  as  the  British  army  should 
approach.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  prevent  this 
outrage.  As  soon  therefore  as  Wellesley  arrived  within  forty  miles 
of  Poonah,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  400  horse,  and  setting 
out  at  nightfall  on  the  19th,  reached  the  city  in  the  afternoon  of 
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the  20th.  Seldom  in  the  annals  of  warfare  has  such  a  march  been 
performed,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  troops 
which  accomplished  it,  had,  during  the  early  part  of  the  19th,  com- 
passed twenty  miles  under  a  burning  tropical  sun.  But  it  served 
its  purpose.  Amrut  Bao  had  no  time  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution:  he  fled  from  Poonah  out  of  one  gate,  as  Wellesley 
approached  another,  and  suffered  some  loss  in  the  pursuit. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well.  Poonah  was  saved,  and  in  due  time 
the  Peshwa  returned  to  it  in  triumph.  It  now  remained  to  deal 
with  Scindiah,  Ilaggogee-Boonslah,  and  Holkar,  the  two  former 
of  whom  still  professed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  head  of  the 
Mahratta  confederation.  Scindiah  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar  were 
accordingly  informed  that  the  Governor-General  could  not  allow 
them  to  maintain  a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  Nizam,  the 
Company's  faithful  ally.  They  were  requested  to  break  up  their 
camp,  and  to  return,  the  former  across  the  Nerbudda  into  Hin- 
dostan,  the  latter  to  his  usual  military  station,  in  the  interior  of 
his  own  coimtry.  At  first  the  Mahratta  chiefs  endeavoured  to 
evade  this  demand.  By  and  by  they  declined  to  accede  to  it, 
unless  the  English  would  consent  to  fall  back  simultaneously  upon 
Seringapatam ;  and  at  the  same  time,  though  professing  their 
readiness  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Bassein  as  an  accomplished  fact» 
they  made  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  its  con- 
ditions. It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  real  object  of  all  this. 
The  Mahrattas  desired  to  gain  time,  partly  ^because  they  believed 
that  the  death  of  the  Nizam,  which  might  occur  at  any  moment, 
would  throw  the  affairs  of  Mysore  into  confusion,  partly  because 
it  was  as  well  known  among  them  as  in  the  English  camp,  that  any 
day  might  bring  intelligence  to  India,  of  the  renewal  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  England.  But  a  policy  which  suited  their  views 
was  exactly  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  British  Government, 
and  Wellesley  finding  further  remonstrance  useless,  sent  them  this 
final  message.  "  I  have  offered  you  peace  on  terms  of  equality, 
honourable  to  all  parties ;  you  have  chosen  war,  and  are  responsible 
for  all  consequences." 

Anticipating  from  the  outset  the  result  in  which  these  negocia- 
tions  would  issue,  Wellesley  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  every  portion  of  the  English  territory,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  friendly  powers  which  lay  open  to  invasion.  In  a  long 
despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated  Walkee,  2nd  of  August, 
he  points  out  exactly  where  troops  are  to  be  posted,  and  what 
fortresses  garrisoned,  so  as  to  cover  Gujerat.  At  the  same  time 
Major  Kirkpatrick  is  instructed  how  to  dispose  of  his  reserves,  so 
as  to  guard  against  a  sudden  inroad  into  Mysore.     Meanwhile 
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Weilcsley  himself  is  indefatigable  in  repairing  the  waste  in  baggage 
aniinuls,  grain,  and  other  necessaries,  which  a  long  halt  in  an 
exhausted  country  necessarily  occasions.  As  to  his  own  plan  of 
campaign,  that  had  been  matured  and  communicated  to  General 
Lake,  as  early  as  the  29th  of  July. 

"  My  plan  of  operations,"  he  says,  "  in  case  of  hostilities,  is  to 
attack  Ahmednugger  with  my  own  corps,  by  the  possession  of 
which  I  shall  secure  the  communication  with  Poonah  and  Bombay; 
Hud  to  keep  the  Nizam's  army  upon  the  defensive  upon  his 
highoess's  frontier.  When  I  shall  have  finished  that  operation 
and  have  crossed  the  Godavery,  I  shall  then,  if  possible,  bring  the 
enemy  to  action.  As  the  passes  through  the  Adjuntee  Hills  are 
difficult,  particularly  for  the  large  quantities  of  artillery  the  enemy 
have,  it  is  probable  that  Colonel  Stevenson  may  be  able  to  succeed 
in  preventing  them  from  deploying  their  force  on  this  side  of  the 
hills  till  I  shall  have  joined  him.  If  he  should  not,  he  is  strong 
enough  to  defend  himself,  and  the  enemy  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  pass  through  the  hills  again  after  I  shall  have  crossed  the 
Crodavery." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  that  after  the  occupation  of 
Poiinah,  Colonel  Stevenson  had  again  separated  firom  General 
WeUesley.  He  was  now  in  position  with  7920  men  of  his  own 
coTjiBj  and  about  16,000  of  the  Nizam's  troops  at  Arungabad,  north 
of  the  Godavery.  Wellesley  himself,  with  8903  regular  troops, 
eiipported  by  3000  Mahratta,  and  2000  Mysore  horse,  lay  at  Saii- 
gwL^r  upon  the  Seenah,  while  half  a  battalion  of  the  84th  Regiment, 
with  1215  Native  Infantry,  remained  under  Colonel  Murray  for 
the  defence  of  Poonah.  Besides  these  three  corps  a  fourth  was  in 
movement  from  Bombay  to  Baroach,  under  Colonel  Woodington, 
which,  with  all  the  detachments  scattered  through  Surat  and 
G  u  jerat,  reported  direct  to  General  Wellesley.  Meanwhile  Scindiah 
and  liaggogee  Boonslah  had  called  in  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
which  being  added  to  the  force  already  assembled  at  Julgong,  in 
rear  of  the  Adjuntee  Hills,  placed  at  their  disposal  about  38,000 
horse,  14,000  well  disciplined  foot,  190  guns,  and  500  rockets. 
Holkar  also  having  made  up  his  quarrel  with  Scindiah,  was  reported 
to  be  on  the  march  to  reinforce  his  corps.  The  time  had  therefore 
come  for  merging  negociation  in  action,  and  Wellesley  was  not  the 
man  to  let  the  critical  moment  pass. 

On  the  6th  of  August  he  broke  up  from  Sang^ve^,  and  encamped 
under  heavy  rain  a  few  miles  short  of  Ahmednugger.  Next  day 
tht'  weather  cleared,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  the 
Governor  of  Ahmednugger  was  summoned  to  surrender.  The 
Hummons  was  refused   as    Wellesley   expected,   and    the  troops 
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adTancing  the  same  day  carried  the  town  or  Pettah  by  assault. 
On  the  9th  the  citadel  was  reconnoitered,  and  at  dawn  on  the  10th 
the  English  batteries  opened  upon  it  with  such  effect^  that  the 
Governor  next  day  himself  proposed  to  capitulate.  It  was  of  more 
importance  to  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  that  a  place  held  like 
Ahmednugger  in  great  respect  by  the  natives  should  fall  quickly, 
than  that  a  few  hundred  men  composing  its  garrison  should 
become  prisoners  of  war.  General  Wellesley  therefore  not  only 
permitted  the  Governor  to  retain  his  private  baggage,  but  allowed 
him  to  go  with  the  troops  under  his  orders  wherever  he  pleased. 
Hence  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  1400  well  appointed  Mahratta 
In&ntry  marched  out  and  were  passed  in  safety  through  the 
British  lines.  So  utterly  unfounded  is  the  story  told,  we  believe 
by  continental  writers  alone,  that  Wellesley  for  the  sake  of  example, 
caused  the  garrison  of  Ahmednugger  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
Wellesley  was  quite  capable  of  outraging  his  own  feelings,  when- 
ever the  occasion  for  a  terrible  example  might  arise.  He  hanged 
plunderers  without  mercy,  because  he  knew  that  by  doing  so 
he  would  put  a  stop  to  plunder ;  but  he  was  too  brave  as  well 
as  too  just  to  look  upon  fortitude  in  an  enemy  as  a  crime.  He  never 
put  to  death  one  garrison  in  order  to  deter  others  from  doing  their 
duty. 

Wellesley's  first  care  after  the  capture  of  Ahmednugger  was  to 
repair  the  works,  and  to  place  both  citadel  and  town  in  a  respect- 
able state  of  defence.  He  thus  converted  it  into  an  important 
place  cParmes,  which,  while  it  overawed  such  of  the  princes  of 
southern  India  as  might  be  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Mahrattas,  at  once  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  English 
arms  in^the  north,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  all  that  portion 
of  Scindiah's  dominions  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Godavery. 
This  done,  he  crossed  the  Godavery  itself,  and  passing  through 
Arungabad,  moved  up  the  course  of  the  river,  with  a  view  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  enemy's  communications.  For  the  Mahrattas 
had  contrived  to  deceive  Stevenson  by  a  pretended  march  to  the 
eastward,  and  then  suddenly  returning  upon  their  steps  threaded 
the  A^juntee  Ghaut  unopposed.  But  as  they  carried  with  them  into 
the  Nizam's  territory  cavalry  alone,  their  movements  were  as  rapid 
as  they  were  devastating,  and  Wellesley,  though  he  succeeded  in 
stopping  their  march  upon  Hyderabad,  found  himself  unable  to 
bring  them  to  action.  He  managed  however,  by  heading  them  at 
every  turn,  to  deprive  them  in  the  end  of  all  means  of  subsistence, 
and  to  compel  them,  after  repeated  doublings  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  recross  the  Godavery  and  retire  behind  the  hills. 

While  Wellesley  was  thus  hunting  the  enemy  in  one  direction. 
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Colonel  Stevenson  acted  vigorously  against  him  in  another, 
ducing  a  fortress  called  Jalna,  within  the  Mahratta  frontier, 
otherwise  alarming  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own  territory, 
consequence   was.  that  the  chiefs  resolved  to  hazard  a  gene 
action ;  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  rear  of  the  Adjuntee  Hi] 
It  was  the  very  object  which,  above  all  others,  Wellesley  desired 
bring  about,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  seize  it.     On  the  25th  of  Sep 
tember.  Colonel  Stevenson  joined  him  at  a  place  called  Budnapor 
That  evening  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made^  and  ne 
day  the  whole  army  moved  forward  in  two  columns  —  one  that  i 
might  turn  the  chain  of  mountains  to  the  east,  the  other  tha 
it  might  effect  the  same  purpose  towards  the  west. 

The  information  which  Wellesley  had  received,  led  him  to  con^ 
elude,  that  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy  rested  its  left  oa 
the  village  of  Bokerdun,  and  extended  from  that  point  on  a  lind 
parallel  with  the  river  Kaitna,  a  long  way  to  the  westward.  H<j 
calculated,  therefore,  that  before  coming  in  sight  he  should  have  a^ 
march  of  four  or  five  leagues  to  accomplish,  and  that  time  would 
be  afforded  for  Stevenson  to  reach  his  ground  long  ere  a  shot  could 
be  fired.  He  had  not  covered  more  than  two  leagues,  however, 
ere  he  found  himself  in  the  enemy's  presence ;  marching  with  his 
flank  presented  to  them,  and  therefore  exposed,  as  well  as  his 
baggage,  to  insult.  For  they  had  shifted  their  ground  so  afi  to 
occupy  the  Delta  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kaitna  and  the 
Juah,  and  to  place  their  right  instead  of  their  left.,  on  Bokerdun, 
and  their  left  on  the  village  of  Assaye.  It  was  a  moment  to  him  * 
of  grave  anxiety  and  much  hazard :  50,000  men,  covered  by  128 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  secured  on  either  flank  by  villages  and 
rivers,  offered  battle  to  something  less  than  8000,  of  whom  only 
1500  were  Europeans;  with  seventeen  guns,  the  animals  dragging 
which  were  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

Wellesley  had  to  choose  one  of  two  courses.  If  he  attacked  the 
enemy,  he  must  do  so  against  fearful  odds,  and  in  neglect  of  the 
strong  reinforcement  which  next  day  would  certainly  join  him. 
If  he  withdrew,  and  waited  for  Stevenson  to  come  up,  he  exposed 
himself  to  he  harassed  by  the  enemy's  superior  cavalry  during  his 
retreat,  and  afforded  them  the  opportunity  which  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  embrace,  of  decamping  in  the  night.  Indeed,  he  had 
received  intelligence  while  on  the  march,  that  they  were  already 
beginning  to  move,  though  this  movement  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  change  of  front  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  He 
preferred  to  run  the  risks  of  a  general  action,  to  the  chances  of 
their  escape.  Halting  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  place  his 
baggage  in  safety,  and  to  take  a  rapid  yet  careful  survey  of  the 
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enemy's  whole  position^  he  gave  the  signal  to  push  forward,  and  by 
a  ford  which  had  been  left  unguarded  at  Papulgaon,  the  little 
oolamn  passed  the  Kaitna  and  deployed  for  the  attack. 

The  English  artillery,  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  in  calibre, 
was  soon  silenced.  After  a  few  discharges  it  ceased  to  fire,  and 
the  infantry  advancing  in  two  lines  with  the  regular  cavalry  in 
support,  charged  the  first  line  of  the  Mahrattas  and  broke  through  it. 
Many  guns  fell  into  their  hands,  and  of  the  gunners  some  were 
bayonetted,  while  others  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  pretending 
to  be  dead.  A  second  line,  bristling  like  the  first  with  cannon,  now 
presented  itself,  upon  which  they  rushed ;  but  while  engaged  with 
those  in  fronts  many  Mahrattas,  who  had  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  sprang  up,  and  turning  their  guns,  poured  grape  and 
chain-shot  into  the  English  rear.  At  the  same  time  the  pickets  or 
advanced  guard,  which  acted  in  the  first  line,  and  had  been 
directed  to  avoid  Assaye  because  it  was  full  of  infantry,  swayed  too 
much  to  the  right,  and  falling  upon  the  village  at  once  exposed 
themselves  to  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  and  brought  the  74th  Eegi- 
ment  from  the  second  line  prematurely  into  action.  This  was  the 
critical  moment  in  the  battle.  Men  and  officers  fell  fast ;  the  fire 
of  the  Mahrattas  grew  more  murderous.  Their  horse,  heretofore 
quiescent,  began  to  move,  and  the  English  rear  was  threatened. 
Directing  his  Mysorean  and  Mahratta  cavalry  to  keep  the  enemy's 
horse  in  check,  Wellesley  threw  the  78th  Eegiment  upon  Assaye; 
while  he  launched  the  19th  Dragoons  in  support  of  the  hard  pressed 
74th.  That  gallant  regiment  sweeping  by  the  treacherous  gunners 
who  fired  from  what  had  been  the  first  Mahratta  line,  cut  them 
down,  and  then  broke  into  the  second  line  and  destroyed  it. 
There  was  no  more  order  in  the  ranks  of  the  confederates.  The 
great  mass  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  upwards  of  100 
guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  whole  field  of  battle 
covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Assaye  was,  as  Wellesley  himself  described  it,  the 
hardest  fought  affair  that  ever  took  place  in  India.  It  began 
about  three  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  till  six.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  heavy,  that  of  the  English  amoimting  in  killed  and 
wounded,  to  170  officers,  2206  men,  while  of  the  enemy  there  fell 
in  the  action  and  in  the  pursuit,  upwards  of  6000.  General 
Wellesley  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  for  he  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  throughout,  and  led  in  person  the  charge  of  cavalry 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  But  the  victory  was  as  com- 
plete in  itself  as  the  moral  impression  made  by  it,  both  on  friends 
and  foes,  was  prodigious.  **  I  have  no  language  strong  enough," 
Wellesley  wrote  a  few  days  subsequently,  to  Major  Munro,  "to 
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express  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  troops.  They  moved  in  th< 
best  order,  and  with  the  greatest  steadiness,  under  the  most  mur- 
derous fire/*  Some  foreign  writers,  seldom  commonly  just  to  tlu 
Duke  of  Wellington,  venture  indeed  to  assert,  that  Scindiah'i 
infantry  betrayed  their  chief,  and  that  Wellesley  was  made  ao 
quainted  with  their  intention  to  do  so  before  the  battle  b^an 
Eut  the  assertion  is  as  destitute  of  truth  as  of  generosity.  "  Scin- 
diah'a  infantry,"  says  Wellesley,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Colond 
CoUiuB,  "  behaved  well.  They  were  driven  from  their  guns  onlj 
by  the  bayonet,  and  some  of  the  corps  retreated  in  good  order  and 
formed  again."  The  cavalry,  of  which  the  organization  was  more 
imperfect,  acted  with  less  hardihood ;  yet  no  portion  of  it  either 
deserted  its  colours,  or  joined  the  assailants.  What  these  horsemen 
wanted  was  discipline  and  mind  to  direct  it.  Had  these  been 
present,  the  English  must  have  sustained  a  reverse.  Had  the 
ford  over  the  Kaitna  at  Papulgaon  been  properly  guarded,  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion. But  Wellesley  perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  detected  in  a  moment  the  blot  in 
their  dispositions,  and  he  struck  it.  His  battle  might  therefore  be 
one  of  the  boldest  which  modern  warfare  has  witnessed ;  but  it 
was  the  work  of  inspiration,  and  the  result  justified  its  boldneflSL 
Yet  there  are  those,  especially  among  French  historians,  who 
speak  of  Wellesley  as  of  a  leader  incapable  of  conducting  any 
other  than  a  defensive  war. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

MASBATIA  WAS  COJncnOJED. — BATTLE  OF  ABOAIC. — PEACE  IHTH  THE  MAHRATTA8. 
—  WELUBSLET  KiaeHTED.  —  HE  PREPARES  TO  QXJIT  INDIA.  —  MARKS  OP 
KSSPSCT  OFFERED  TO  HDC  BT  AXL  CLASSES. 

The  English  army^  which  had  been  on  foot  since  early  dawn,  and 
had  compassed  in  all  about  twenty-four  miles  of  country,  slept 
that  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Next  day  Colonel  Stevenson 
arrived,  and  taking  up  the  pursuit  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  rode  down  and  destroyed  a  few  broken  fragments  of  the 
enemy.  He  then  counter-marched  upon  Burhampoor  and  Asseer- 
gur,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  Meanwhile,  Wellesley,  after  securing 
a  place  of  shelter  for  his  wounded,  which  the  Nizam's  officers  were 
by  no  means  prompt  to  afford,  moved  first  to  the  southward,  and 
afterwards  back  again  to  the  north.  He  thus  headed  and  forced 
the  Mahrattas  through  the  mountain  passes;  for  after  rallying 
their  fugitives,  they  had  strengthened  themselves  with  all  the  dis- 
posable men  whom  they  could  collect,  with  a  view  to  withdraw  the 
besiegers  from  the  towns  by  laying  waste  the  Nizam's  country. 
The  besiegers,  however,  covered  by  Wellesley's  division,  did  their 
work.  The  towns  fell,  and  the  Nizam's  dominions  were  again 
cleared  of  plunderers. 

In  carrying  on  these  operations,  both  Wellesley's  and  Steven- 
son's corps  underwent  great  privations.  "Stevenson,"  writes 
Wellesley,  "took  Asseerghur  on  the  2l8t  of  October.  I  had 
the  intelligence  on  the  24th,  and  that  the  Bajah  of  Berar  had 
come  to  the  south  with  an  army.  I  ascended  the  Ghaut  on  the 
25th,  and  have  marched  120  miles  since,  in  eight  days,  by 
which  I  have  saved  all  our  convoys  and  the  Nizam's  dominions- 
I  have  been  near  the  Bajah  of  Berar  two  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  has  marched  five  times ;  and  I  suspect  that  he  is  now 
ofiF  to  his  own  coimtry,  finding  that  he  c«m  do  nothing  in  this. 
If  this  be  the  case,  I  shall  now  begin  an  offensive  operation  there. 
But  these  exertions,  I  fear,  cannot  last ;  and  yet  if  they  are  re- 
laxed, such  is  the  total  absence  of  all  Grovemment,  and  means  of 
defence  in  this  country,  that  it  must  fall.     It  makes  me  sick  to 
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have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
their  state." 

The  above  letter  bears  date  the  1st  of  November,  1803,  and 
was  written  from  camp  at  Chiisikair.  We  find  Wellesley  next  at 
Chilchooly,  where,  on  the  lOth,  a  vakeel  or  messenger  from  Dow- 
lat  Eao  Scindia,  is  admitted  to  a  conference  with  him.  For 
Scindia  had  begun  to  make  advances  towards  peace,  and  Wel- 
lesley was  too  prudent  by  far  to  reject  them.  He  had  accomplished 
the  great  purpose  for  which  war  was  undertaken  in  Southern 
India.  He  had  driven  the  Mahrattas  out  of  the  Deccan.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  large  measure  of  success  which  had  attended 
General  Lake's  operations  in  Hindostan,  and  hoped,  by  agree- 
ing to  a  suspension  of  arms  with  Scindia,  to  sow  distrust  between 
that  chief  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar.  It  was  a  political  move  of 
which  the  Govemor-:General  approved,  and  Wellesley  having 
already  explained  the  terms  on  which  peace  might  in  his  opinion 
be  advantageously  concluded,  he  received,  by  return  of  post,  full 
powers  to  conduct  the  negociation  as  he  saw  best. 

One  of  the  objects  which  Wellesley  had  in  view,  when  he  per- 
mitted Scindia  to  treat  by  himself  was  attained  at  once.  The 
Eajah  of  Berar  no  sooner  learned  that  an  armistice  had  been 
granted  to  his  brother  chief,  than  he  applied  to  be  included  in  it* 
But  this.  General  Wellesley  declined.  He  professed  himself  ready 
to  receive  the  Bajah's  minister,  and  to  consider  fairly  such  pro- 
posals, as  he  might  be  authorised  to  make.  But  he  not  only 
refused  to  suspend  military  operations,  but  marched  upon  Grawul- 
ghur  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  it.  Now  Gawulghur  was 
one  of  those  fortresses  of  which  the  people  of  the  country  thought 
with  something  like  superstitious  reverence.  Strong  by  position, 
for  it  stood  among  the  mountains,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Poonah  and  the  Taptee,  it  covered  one  of  the  main  approaches  to 
Nagpoor.  Nor  was  there  any  sacrifice  which  the  Bajah  was  not 
prepared  to  make  rather  than  see  it  fall.  For  this  reason  and 
because  he  knew  that  the  capture  of  Gtiwulghur  would  produce  a 
great  moral  eflfect  in  Berar,  Wellesley  directed  Colonel  Stevenson 
to  attack  it,  while  he  with  his  own  division  took  post  to  cover  the 
operation. 

The  main  difficulty  to  Stevenson's  success  lay  in  the  nigged 
nature  of  the  approaches ;  but  these  he  surmounted.  Four  day's 
of  open  batteries  produced  a  practicable  breach,  and  the  assault 
was  delivered.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  December.  But  before 
the  place  fell,  Baggogee  Bunsla,  in  the  hope  of  averting  the 
calamity,  took  the  field;  and  Scindia,  forgetful  of  the  engage- 
ments into  which   he  had   entered,  marched   with   him.     Their 
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united  force  amounted  to  about  40^000  men,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion was  cavalry;  and  they  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Argam.  Thither  Wellesley  hastened  to  encounter 
them.  He  marched  not  fewer  than  twenty-six  miles,  the  Indian 
sun  beating  fiercely  upon  him  all  the  while,  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  when  as  yet  only  a  few  hours  of  daylight  remained. 
These  he  determined  not  to  lose.  He  attacked  at  once,  carrying 
14,000  regular,  and  4000  irregular  horse  and  foot  into  action.  The 
Mahrattas  were  entirely  routed.  Once  indeed,  and  only  once,  the 
&te  of  the  day  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance ;  for  three  battalions 
of  Sepoys  which  had  behaved  admirably  at  Aasaye,  yielded  to  a 
sudden  panic  But  by  great  good  fortune  Wellesley  was  beside 
them  when  they  gave  way ;  and  by  his  influence  checked  their 
flight,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  charge.  There  was  no 
further  wavering.  The  enemy  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  thirty- 
eight  guns  with  some  elephants  and  camels,  and  all  their  baggage 
in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  continued  the  pursuit  with  his 
cavalry  under  a  clear  moonlight  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

The  battle  of  Argam  and  the  fall  of  Oawalghur  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Scindia  and  Raggogee  Bunsla  saw  that  further  resist- 
ance would  be  fruitless,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  equivocation  and 
reserve,  accepted  the  terms  which  the  conqueror  imposed  upon 
them.  Territory  measuring  2400  square  miles  of  surface-extent 
was  ceded  to  the  company,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  2,000,000i. 
sterling,  and  included  Delhi,  Gwalior,  Gohud,  Baroach,  Ahmed- 
nugger,  and  other  important  towns.  The  two  chiefs  pledged 
themselves  never  to  receive  into  their  service  Europeans  of  any 
nation,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  English  Government,  and 
Scindia  agreed  to  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  English,  mainly 
with  a  view  to  restrain  Holkar,  on  whose  temper  no  dependence 
could  be  placed.  With  all  these  arrangements  Lord  Morning- 
ton  expressed  himself  satisfied;  and  accepting  without  reserve 
his  brother's  acts  as  his  own,  he  became  responsible  for  them  to 
the  Home  Government,  and  suffered  for  so  doing. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before  General  Wellesley 
could  break  up  his  army,  and  return  to  the  ordinary  administration 
of  his  province.  The  conclusion  of  peace  with  a  native  power  was, 
in  those  days,  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  a  declaration  of  war. 
Always  in  arrear  with  their  payments,  Kajahs  and  Nabobs  kept 
their  troops  together  by  the  prospect  of  plunder ;  and  when  hos- 
tilities ceased,  and  there  was  no  longer  an  enemy's  country  to  lay 
waste,  the  troops  usually  quitted  their  standards,  and  became  free- 
booters on  their  own  account.  A  band  of  these  freebooters  under  a 
daring  leader  soon  showed  itself  in  theDeccan,  and  having  defeated 
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one  of  the  Nizam's  detachments,  gathered  strength  from  day  to 
day.  Though  suffering  at  the  time  from  boils,  a  complaint  not  un- 
common in  India,  Wellesley  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  after 
a  march  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty  hours,  came  up  with  the  brigands 
and  dispersed  them.  He  took  from  them  all  their  guns,  material, 
and  baggage,  and  left  them  powerless  to  resist  the  armed  villagers  by 
whom  their  straggling  parties  were  hunted  down  and  cut  to  pieces. 

His  next  move  was  to  Poonah,  where  the  affairs  of  the  Peshwa 
stood  in  much  need  of  settlement,  and  where  his  good  intentions 
were  met,  as  usually  happened  under  similar  circumstances,  with 
chicanery  and  gross  ingratitude.  Neither  irritated  by  this  nor 
diverted  from  his  purposes,  he  pursued  his  own  course,  reasoning^ 
and  persuading,  and  where  other  arguments  failed,  not  hesitating 
to  employ  threats ;  and  he  succeeded  at  last,  as  he  invariably  did^ 
in  bringing  order  out  of  confusion.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
all  this  while  to  the  progress  of  events  in  the  north.  As  in  1803, 
he  had,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Governor-General,  settled 
all  the  plans  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Perron,  the  defeat 
of  his  successor  Louis  Bourguier  in  front  of  Delhi,  the  capture 
of  Delhi  itself,  and  the  great  victory  of  Laswarrie,  so  now  he 
pointed  out  that  preparations  should  be  made  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  intentions  of  Holkar,  and  thereby  render  them  harmless. 
For  Wellesley  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  native  character 
to  be  ignorant  that  Holkar,  with  the  improvidence  of  his  race, 
waited  only  till  his  rival  should  be  overthrown  in  order  that  he 
might  himself  strike  a  blow  for  supreme  power.  That  Wellesley's 
arguments  were  sound,  and  that  they  cturied  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  the  Governor -General  is  shown  by  the  terms  of  a  letter 
which  Lord  Mornington  addressed  to  him  on  the  16th  of  April.  **  I 
have  instructed  General  Lake,"  he  says,  "  to  commence  operations 
against  Holkar  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  I  have 
authorised  you  to  co-operate  with  him.  I  approve  entirely  of  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  under  your  command,  as  well  as  of  the 
plan  of  military  operations  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Djeswunt 
Rao  Holkar."  It  was  not  however  General  Wellesley's  intention 
to  take  any  active  part  in  a  war  against  Holkar.  He  did  not 
consider  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Deccan,  that  troops  could 
be  spared  for  operations  north  of  the  Nerbudda;  and  had  the 
case  been  otherwise,  there  were  many  and  cogent  reasons  why  he 
should  bring  his  Indian  service  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  end. 
The  Home  Government  had  not  behaved  well  either  to  him  or  to 
his  illustrious  brother.  His  nomination  to  the  staff  of  Southern 
India  had  received  no  confirmation  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and  it 
accorded  little  with  his  principle  of  self-respect  to  retain  high  and 
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lociatire  office  on  sufferance  merely.  He  was  dissatisfied  also  with 
the  treatment  which  Lord  Momington  had  received.  All  the 
despatches  recently  transmitted  from  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
sharp  to  the  verge  of  censure ;  while  the  communications  received 
from  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  made  amends  for  this  severity. 
As  early  therefore  as  the  3rd  of  January^  1804,  Wellesley  advised 
his  brother  to  resign,  and  avowed  his  own  intention  to  return  to 
England  as  soon  as  a  successor  to  him  could  be  appointed  in  Mysore.* 
Neither  his  advice  to  the  Grovemor-G-eneral,  nor  his  purpose  in 
legard  to  himself  could  however  be  acted  upon  at  that  moment. 
The  King's  Ministers  urged  Lord  Wellesley  to  remain  at  his  post 
in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Directors,  while  Lord  Wellesley  urged 
his  brother  to  continue  a  little  longer  his  services  to  India,  as 
profitable  in  peace  as  in  war.  For  another  year  Wellesley,  though 
not  without  some  risk  to  his  constitution,  and  very  much  to  his 
personal  inconvenience,  consented  to  remain  in  harness,  of  which 
onder  the  burning  suns  of  India,  he  had  become  heartily  tired. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  after  he  had  sent  in  his  first  appli- 
cation to  return  to  Europe,  General  Wellesley  paid  a  visit  to 
his  brother  at  Calcutta.  It  was  during  his  residence  there  that 
Lord  Momington  prevailed  upon  him  to  postpone  the  execution  of 
his  purpose.  But  as  week  after  week  stole  on,  and  he  found 
himself  again  in  the  turmoil  of  business  at  Seringapatam,  the 
desire  to  escape  firom  it  revived.  Indeed  his  constitution,  robust 
«» it  was,  b^an  to  feel  the  effect  of  years  of  hard  work  in  a  tropical 
climate ;  and  the  return  of  feverish  symptoms  warned  him  not  to 
linger  too  long  under  their  influence.  Accordingly  his  final 
resolution  was  taken  with  characteristic  promptitude,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  February  he  applied  for  leave  to  visit  Fort  St.  George.  He 
readied  that  place  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  16th  was  offered  a 
paaage  home  in  H.M.  Ship  "  Trident"  This  he  accepted,  though 
he  had  already  engaged  a  cabin  in  an  Indiaman,  and  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  pay  forfeit  on  resigning  it.  But  he  did  not  quit  the  scene 
of  so  many  toils  and  triumphs  unhonoured.  The  officers  of  the 
anny  of  the  Deccan  presented  him  with  a  gold  epergne^  bearing  this 
inscription:  "Battle  of  Assaye,  23rd  September,  1803."  From 
the  European  settlers  in  Calcutta  he  received  a  valuable  sword. 
From  the  officers  of  the  33rd  R^ment,  an  address,  expressive  of 
the  warmest  personal  regard,  and  of  regret  at  his  departure.  The 
uihabitantfi  of  Madras  likewise,  civil  as  well  as  military,  gave  him 
*  luagnificent    entertainment  in  the  Pantheon,  and  caused  his 

*  His  letter  to  Lord  Mornington  dated  Camp,  3rd  of  January,  1804,  is  too  long  fop 
BwrtioD  here,  but  it  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusaL  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Sup^mental  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  334. 
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portrait  to  be  painted,  that  it  might  be  placed  among  those  of  the 
chief  benefactors  to  the  province.  It  happened  also  that  just  at 
that  moment  official  tidings  arrived  of  his  nomination  as  an  extra 
Knight  to  the  Order  of  tiie  Bath,  and  of  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Mornington  in  the  Peerage,  by  tiie  title  of  Marquis  Wellesley. 
But  perhaps  among  all  the  many  tokens  of  respect  which  were 
showered  upon  him,  none  touched  him  more  deeply  than  tiie 
address  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam.  ^^  You  are 
entitled  to  our  gratitude,"  said  these  simple-minded  people,  *'for 
the  tranquillity,  security,  and  prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed 
under  your  beneficent  administration.  We  address  our  prayers  to 
the  Grod  of  all  castes  and  of  all  nations,  that  he  will  grant  you 
health,  glory,  and  good  fortune." 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  career  of  Sir  Arthar 
Wellesley  in  India,  extending  over  well  nigh  seven  years,  without 
being  satisfied  that  these  proofs  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  had  they  been  multiplied  four  fold,  would  have  fallen  in- 
finitely  short  of  his  deservings.  For  the  general  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration imder  which  he  acted,  he  cannot  of  course  be  held 
responsible.  Whatever  were  its  merits  or  demerits  these  belong 
justly  to  his  brother ;  for  wise  as  we  now  know  the  suggestions 
of  the  soldier  to  have  been,  the  Grovemor-GeneraJ,  and  he  alone, 
must  reap  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  having  acted  on  them.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  pass  from  generalities  to  details  — £rom  the 
settlement  of  a  purpose  to  the  arrangements  best  suited  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  to  the  execution  of  these  arrangements, — then 
the  genius  of  Wellesley  shines  out  with  extraordinary  lustre.  He 
was  the  soul  of  the  armament  which  overthrew  the  Mahomedan 
dynasty  in  Mysore :  though  his  military  rank  at  the  time  was  that 
of  colonel  only.  His  campaign  against  Dhoondia  gave  evidence 
of  promptitude,  decisioD,  and  forethought  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
It  is  shown  in  his  printed  correspondence  that  the  plan  of  the 
Mahratta  War,  as  well  in  Hindostan  as  in  the  Deccan,  was  entirely 
his  plan  :  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  devolved  upon  himself,  the  preceding  pages  ill- 
effect  their  purpose  if  they  have  not  given  a  tolerably  clear  account. 
Provident  as  well  as  bold,  wise  as  well  as  enterprising,  he  makes 
all  his  arrangements  before  he  takes  the  field,  and  by  removing 
every  excuse  for  marauding  and  plunder,  he  is  able  to  maintaJn 
strict  discipline  among  his  own  troops,  and  to  conciliate  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  districts  in  which  they  actv  As  to  his  conduct  in  the 
hour  of  conflict,  it  defies  criticism.  He  cannot  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. His  dispositions  are  made,  adhered  to,  or  changed  in  a 
moment,  as  the  occasion  seems  to  require.    Misled  by  his  spies,  he 
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finds  himfielf  in  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Assaye,  when  he  expected 
to  be  upon  their  flank  and  a  good  way  remoyed  from  them.  He 
sees  that  there  is  greater  safety  in  going  on  than  in  waiting  to  be 
attacked.  The  very  boldness  of  the  step  ensures  its  success,  and 
he  triumphs,  though  at  the  expense  of  many  valuable  lives. 
His  a£Esdr  at  Argam  is  neither  less  brilliant  nor  less  decisive ;  indeed 
a  new  quality  is  called  forth  in  the  progress  of  that  action,  for  he 
rallies  a  body  of  fugitives  under  fire  —  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
task  to  which  an  officer  can  be  put,  and  leads  them  on  to  renewed 
exertions  and  to  victory.  Nor  are  his  merits  as  a  civil  administrator 
less  remarkable  than  as  a  soldier.  His  justice  and  good  faith  long 
remained  as  proverbs  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  of  Mysore.  He 
never  entered  into  an  engagement  with  them,  or  with  any  body 
else,  to  the  terms  of  which  he  did  not  religiously  adhere.  His 
first  thought  seemed  to  be,  that  the  honour  of  the  English  name 
riiould  sustain  no  tarnish,  whether  his  dealings  were  with  friends 
or  foes,  with  the  subjects  of  the  English  Government  or  with 
foreign  princes.  *^  I  am  certain,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion  to 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  "  that  you  will  not  succeed  in  any  n^o- 
dation,  unless  it  be  based  upon  respect  for  our  government,  and 
in  which  you  do  not  employ  language  which  is  open  and  candid." 
And  by  and  by,  in  correspondence  with  his  brother  about  carrying 
into  effect  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Mahrattas,  he  says,  "  I  would  willingly  give  Gwalior  ten  times 
over,  or  all  the  other  fortresses  in  India,  rather  than  risk  the  loss 
of  our  reputation  for  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  the  honourable 
advantages  which  we  acquired  in  the  last  war,  and  in  the  peace  with 
which  it  was  concluded.  We  ought  not  to  sacrifice  these  advan* 
tages  to  arguments  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  the  -peojAe  of  this  country  will  very  little  underst€uid.  What 
was  it  that  kept  me  right  amidst  the  embarrassments  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  negociations  which  followed  it?  British  good  faith, 
and  nothing  else." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  has  been  compared  as  a  soldier  to  Clive; 
and  Clivers  is,  undoubtedly,  the  single  name  in  Indian  story  which 
will  bear  such  comparison.  They  had  some  qualities  in  common  — 
though  in  many  respects  they  differed  widely.  Both  were  daring 
and  resolute,  and  gifted  with  that  coup  cPcsU,  in  the  absence  of 
which  no  man  can  become  a  great  commander.  But  to  hardihood 
and  resolution  Wellesley  added  an  amount  of  forethought  and  a 
power  of  arrangement  of  which  we  discover  few  traces  in  the 
history  of  Clive's  military  life.  Doubtless  the  battle  of  Plassey  is 
a  memorable  deed  of  arms ;  for  there  4000  men,  of  whom  only 
2000  were  Europeans,  put  to  flight  60,000  natives.     But  besides 
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that  Clive  wavered  before  committing  his  troops  to  the  strife,  he 
entered  into  the  battle  well-knowing  that  the  hostile  army  had 
been  tampered  with^  and  was  engaged  to  desert  its  colours  the 
moment  it  was  attacked.  There  was  no  such  understanding  when 
Wellesley  with  8000  men,  of  whom  only  1500  were  EuropeaDS, 
fell  upon  50,000  Mahrattas  strongly  posted  at  Assaye,  and  defeated 
them.  There  was  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  waver  before  that 
great  battle  began,  nor  any  reliance  on  treachery  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  Of  the  two  actions  it  may  therefore  be  said,  that 
the  one  was  a  desperate  struggle  fiercely  maintained  on  both  side«^ 
the  other  a  bold  advance  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  and  a  hasty, 
because  preconcerted,  rout  among  the  assailed.  At  Assaye  a  fall 
fourth  of  the  victorious  army,  2000  men,  were  placed  hora  de  com* 
hat;  at  Plassey  the  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the  English  did  not 
reach  100. 

We  have  no  desire,  in  thus  expressing  ourselves,  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  Clive  as  a  soldier.  They  were  of  a  very  high  order, 
particularly  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  when  his  gallantly 
saved  Arcot,  and  his  enterprise  expelled  the  enemy  from  the 
Carnatic,  and  raised  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast  from 
abject  depression  to  greatness.  But  even  as  a  soldier  he  comes  far 
behind  the  pacificator  of  Mysore,  and  the  conqueror  in  the 
great  Mahratta  war.  In  other  respects  there  are  no  means  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them.  Wellesley  though  firm,  was 
always  temperate.  His  justice  never  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and 
of  deceit  he  was  incapable.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  was  he  on  thai 
head,  that  rather  than  be  suspected  of  pushing  even  a  just  claim 
too  far,  he  would  accept  the  interpretation  put  upon  a  treaty  by 
the  opposite  party,  provided  there  was  fair  ground  to  assume  that 
it  was  not  a  forced  interpretation.  The  very  reverse  of  all  this  was 
Clive.  Rude  and  unmannerly,  often  cruel,  Clive  cared  for  nothing 
except  the  attainment  of  the  end  immediately  before  him.  He 
kept  faith  with  the  native  powers  only  so  far  as  it  suited  his 
own  convenience  to  do  so.  He  could  even  stoop  to  the  meanness 
of  a  forged  treaty,  and  to  the  injustice  of  acting  upon  it  He 
amassed  a  colossal  fortune  for  himself  while  founding  a  great 
empire  for  his  country,  and  was  just  as  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  of  achieving  the  former  object,  as  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
demands  of  moral  right  in  accomplishing  the  latter.  Still  to 
Clive  belongs  the  glory  of  having  founded  the  British  Empire  in 
India ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  say,  that  only  by  such 
a  man  as  he  could  it  have  been  founded  at  all.  Wellesley,  on  the 
other  hand,  besides  enlarging  the  limits  of  that  empire,  did  almost 
more  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  it  by  his  moderation  and  jns- 
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tice,  than  by  his  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  As  to  the  advantages 
secured  to  himself,  they  amounted  to  this,  and  no  more ; — advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  which  came  to  him  by  regular  rotation,  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  such  a  moderate  competency,  as  he  has 
himself  well  described.  "  I  am  not  rich  in  comparison  with  other 
people,  but  very  much  so  in  comparison  with  my  former  condition, 
and  quite  sufficiently  so  for  my  wants.**  And  this,  after  having 
been  again  and  again  thrown  into  situations,  of  which  almost  any 
other  man,  without  casting  a  stain  upon  his  character,  would  have 
availed  himselfl 

Again,  Wellesley  introduced  into  the  constitution  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Indian  army,  improvements  of  which  the  importance 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  He  abolished  jobbery,  got  rid  of  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions,  required  every  man,  from  the  genersd  to 
the  private  sentinel,  to  learn  his  duty,  and  compelled  him  to 
do  it.  The  main  difficulty  of  carrying  on  war  in  India  has  always 
been  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  supplies, 
and  the  number  and  description  of  the  enemy's  troops,  than  in 
the  skill  of  their  leaders,  or  their  valour  in  the  field.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  luxurious  habits  of  European  officers,  for  which 
the  cUmate  offers  an  excuse,  and  the  necessity  of  hiimouring  the 
caste  prejudices  of  the  Sepoys,  which  encumber  every  corps  with 
followers,  often  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  more  numerous 
than  the  fighting  men.  To  move  such  an  army  at  all,  and  to  feed 
it  when  in  motion,  make  no  trifling  demand  upon  the  energies  of 
a  general.  It  remained  for  Wellesley  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
more  noxious  of  these  habits,  and  he  did  so  effectually.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  carry  his  own  supplies,  he  hired  Brinjarries,  or 
travelling  grain-merchants ;  and  forasmuch  as  he  treated  them 
well,  they  never  &iled  him.  Baggage  and  camp  followers  he 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  efficiency,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  celerity  of  movement  such  as  had  never  till  then 
been  heard  of  in  India.  "Nobody,"  he  writes  to  his  brother, 
^  had  ever  seen  or  imagined,  before  that  war,  such  marches  as 
those  which  I  executed  when  I  determined  to  move  upon  Berar. 
I  did  not  make  leas  than  from  seventeen  to  twenty  miles  by 
measurement,  and  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Argam,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excessive  heat,  I  accomplished  twenty-six  miles."  Unfor- 
tunately for  India,  the  system  which  Wellesley  established  fell  by 
degrees,  after  his  departure,  into  disuse ;  till  the  whole  native  army 
beoime,  at  all  events  in  Bengal,  not  only  useless  but  corrupt.  Let 
us  hope  that  events  may  have  taught  greater  and  more  lasting 
wisdom  to  the  masters  in  the  recent  struggle. 

As  a  gentleman  and  a  private  member  of  society,  Sir  Arthur 
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Wellesley  appears  to  have  commanded  in  India  the  same  mea- 
sure  of  esteem  and  respect  which  was  conceded  to  him  everywhere 
else.  His  chief  intimates  among  his  own  coimtrymen  were,  beside* 
his  brothers.  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Barry  Close,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Mr.  Monnt-stuart  Elphinstone,  and  Colonel 
Wilks,  all  foremost  men  in  the  ranks  of  Indian  soldiers  and 
statesmen.  His  native  friends  were  numerous  also,  but  of  none 
did  he  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  of  Parniagh,  the  Dewan  or 
prime  minister  of  the  Sajah  of  Mysore.  He  corresponded  with 
that  individual  long  after  he  quitted  India,  and  carried  with  him 
a  portrait  of  the  Dewan,  which  may  still  be  seen  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
Nor  was  it  because  of  their  superior  abilities  exclusively  that  he 
entered  into  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  friends.  Himself  perfectly 
honest,  he  took  the  measure  of  other  men  quite  as  much  from 
their  moral  as  from  their  intellectual  qualities.  A  bribe,  let  it  be 
presented  in  what  form  it  might,  offended  him  grievously.  We 
find  him,  for  example,  replying  to  an  English  officer,  who  had 
consented  in  the  name  of  the  Rajah  of  Kittoor  to  offer  him  a 
gratuity  of  10,000  pagodas,  in  the  event  of  his  securing  for  the 
Bajah  the  protection  of  the  English  Q-ovemment ;  **  I  am  surprised 
that  one  invested  with  the  character  of  an  English  officer  should 
not  have  made  the  Sajah  imderstand  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  considered  as  an  insult;  and  that  he  did  not  hinder  ib» 
Rajah  from  making  it,  instead  of  encouraging  him  to  do  so ;  and 
himself,  immediately  afterwards,  accepting  a  fourth  part  of  the 
sum."  So  it  was  again,  during  his  conference  in  1803,  with  Mo- 
haput  Ram,  the  Nizam's  envoy,  who  after  trying  every  other 
method  of  learning  what  portion  of  territory  his  master  was  to 
obtain  on  the  peace,  offered  General  Wellesley  seven  lacs  of  rupees 
(about  70,000i.),  on  consideration  that  he  would  give  him  the 
desired  information.  Wellesley  listened  gravely  to  the  proposal, 
and  then  asked  "  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  "  **  Yes,"  replied  Mo- 
haput  eagerly,  advancing  his  ear  at  the  same  time  to  listen. 
"And  so  can  I,"  was  Wellesley's  remark.  No  more  passed 
between  them.  We  must,  therefore,  deprecate  all  comparison 
between  Wellesley  and  Clive,  or  any  other  soldi^  or  statesman 
who  served  his  country  in  the  far  East  Clive,  Lawrence,  Coote, 
Comwallis,  Harris,  Lake,  were  all  good  and  intelligent  public 
servants  in  their  day,  but  they  occupy  a  level  quite  apart  from 
Wellesley.     He  stands  alone. 
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CHAR  V. 

WXLLBSLET  SETUKirS  HOME. — IS  PLACED  OH  THE  STAFF. — COKHAWDS  A  BRIOABB 

nr  SUSSEX. — ^bhtees  pabliamekt. — ^begoices  chief  secbetabt  fob  ibeland. 

—  THE  8PIBI1  OF  HIS  ADIllhivxiUITIOK. 

On  the  10th  of  March^  1805,  General  Wellesley  embarked  in  H.M. 
ship  ^'Trident/'  and  after  a  tedious,  though  not  a  disagreeable 
passage,  reached  St  Helena  on  the  20th  of  June.  He  describes 
himself  as  entirely  restored  to  health  by  his  residence  of  upwards 
of  a  month  in  that  island,  of  which  he  speaks  as  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  as  well  as  beautiful,  which  he  had  ever  yisited.  But  a 
piece  of  intelligence  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  there,  which  occa- 
sioned as  much  of  surprise  as  of  perplexity.  Lord  Gomwallis  it 
appestf'ed  had,  without  one  word  of  explanation  or  of  warning, 
been  afppointed  to  succeed  Lord  Wellesley  as  Crovemor-Oeneral 
of  India.  It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  Sir  Arthur's  com* 
munications  with  his  brother,  that  he  could  not  understand  this. 
Had  Mr.  Addington  been  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  matter 
would  have  been  intelligible  enough.  The  Court  of  Directors 
hated  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Addington  could  not  afford  to 
make  enemies  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was 
again  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  Wei- 
lesleys  had  every  reason  to  expect,  not  common  courtesy  and 
support  alone,  but  special  approval.  Here,  however,  was  the  fact 
staring  him  in  the  face  that  a  new  Crovemor-Greneral  had  been 
sworn  in;  and  though  reports  were  current  that  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  had  been  reserved 
for  Lord  Wellesley,  he  could  not  trace  these  to  any  reliable  source; 
and  they  did  not  avail  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression, 
that  for  some  reason  or  another,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  intended  as  a  slight  to  his  brother. 

The  "Trident,"  after  waiting  to  collect  a  convoy,  again  put  to 
sea,  and  Sir  Arthur  employed  himself  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  in  drawing  up  two  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  well-being  of  India.     One  passes  in  review  the  system  of 
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agriculture  which  then  prevailed  in  the  diflFerent  presidencies,  and 
will  amply  repay  perusal  at  the  present  day.  The  other  criticises 
a  plan^  or  rather  a  suggestion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  substitute 
African  for  European  regiments  in  the  occupation  of  British  India, 
and  to  garrison  the  West  Indian  Islands  with  Sepoys,  To  that 
scheme  Wellesley  was  entirely  opposed.  He  states,  what  is  true, 
that  the  native  of  India  submits  rather  to  the  moral  than  to  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  European,  and  that  he  never  could  be 
brought  to  regard  the  African  except  with  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
Indeed  he  goes  further : — "  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  he  observes,  "  but 
one  which  has  more  than  once  fallen  under  my  observation,  that  the 
natives  of  India  have  no  fear  or  respect  for  the  military  qualities  of 
the  soldiers  of  any  European  nation  excepting  the  English.  I  had 
under  my  command  for  some  years  the  Swiss  regiment  De  Meuron, 
which  for  good  conduct,  discipline,  and  other  military  qualities, 
was  not  siupassed  by  the  English  regiments.  But  the  natives 
heard  that  they  were  foreigners,  that  they  had  been  bought  into 
the  service,  and  they  had  no  confidence  in  them.  What  respect 
or  confidence  could  be  expected  firom  them  in  a  band  of  purchased 
negroes  ?  " 

His  reasoning  against  the  substitution  of  Sepoy  for  European 
garrisons  in  the  West  Indies,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  conclusive : 
—  **  There  is  no  man,"  he  says,  **  who  has  a  higher  opinion,  or 
ought  to  have  a  higher  opinion,  of  the  Sepoys  than  I  have.  I  have 
tried  them  on  many  serious  occasions,  and  they  never  failed  me. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  India  we  never,  or  scarcely  ever, 
undertake  any  service  with  the  aid  of  Sepoys  only." 

"  The  operations  of  war  in  India  are  always,  or  ought  to  be,  offensive, 
if  they  can  be  made  so ;  and  it  is  possible  in  an  offensive  operation  to  have 
some  of  the  troops  who  are  to  perform  it,  however  desperate  it  may  be,  of 
an  inferior  description.  Accordingly  in  proportion  to  the  service  to  be 
performed,  we  have  seen  ^,  ^,  ^,  -j^,  of  the  number  of  the  operating  army, 
English  soldiers ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  great  authorities,  that  ^  of  the 
whole  army  in  India  ought  to  be  of  that  description. 

"  Since  the  battle  of  Cuddalore,  in  the  year  1783,  the  Sepoys  have  not 
been  engaged  in  a  regular  battle  with  a  European  enemy.  Upon  that 
occasion  a  very  large  proportion,  I  believe  half  the  army,  was  composed  of 
European  troops ;  and  it  has  always  been  customary  in  the  wars  in  India, 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  European  troops  to  the  natives  as  the 
service  should  appear  more  arduous. 

"  The  services  which  will  be  required  from  the  Sepoys  in  the  West 
Indies  will  be  generally  of  a  defensive  nature  against  the  best  troops^  ex> 
cepting  the  English  soldiers,  which  the  world  has  produced.  According 
to  the  Indian  notion  of  employing  Sepoys,  I  should  say  that  one-half  at 
least  of  the  whole  number  of  troops  to  be  employed  upon  such  an  occasion 
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ought  to  be  English  soldiers ;  and  even  upon  that  ground  I  should  not 
think  that  I  could  save  to  the  mother  country  half  the  soldiers  required 
ibr  the  defence  of'  the  West  India  colonies.  As  substitutes,  I  could  not 
consider  less  than  two  Sepoys  an  equivalent  for  one  soldier ;  and  then 
there  must  be  as  many  soldiers  as  Sepoys  everywhere.  So  that  the  most 
that  the  country  could  gain  by  this  arrangement,  supposing  it  is  intended 
to  provide  fidrly  and  upon  known  principles  for  the  defence  of  the  West 
Indies,  would  be  ^  of  the  number  of  soldiers  at  present  employed  there. 
That  is,  supposing  the  number  of  soldiers  now  required  for  the  West 
Indies  is  15,000,  it  might  be  reduced  to  10,000,  and  the  deficiency  I 
should  consider  to  be  made  good  by  10,000  Sepoys. 

^*  In  respect  to  the  offensive  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  I  mean  those 
against  Caribs,  refractory  negroes,  brigands,  <&c.,  the  Sepoys  are  entirely 
unfit  for  them.  Light  troops  are  best  adapted  for  these  operations;  and 
the  Sepoys  are  the •  worst  of  all  troops  for  services  of  this  description. 
The  Europeans  or  the  country  troops  are  always  employed  upon  services 
of  this  description  in  India  when  they  occur,  which  is  but  seldom^  as  the 
country  is  one  generally  of  plains,  and  the  Sepoys  are  not  trained  to  them. 
Another  reason  why  they  will  never  make  good  light  troops  is,  that  the 
services  of  light  troops  naturally  depend  upon  individual  talents  and 
exertion,  and  are  carried  on  out  of  sight  of  the  officer.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  Sepoys  know  well  that  they  will  do  nothing  against  their  enemy 
excepting  led  by,  and  in  the  sight  of,  their  officers.  Add  to  these  defects, 
that  the  Sepoys  are  very  delicate  troops ;  that  their  health  is  affected  by 
unwholesome  situations  and  climate  equally  with  the  Europeans ;  that  the 
service  in  hilly  and  woody  countries  invariably  affects  them,  and  at  times 
sends  whole  battalions  to  the  hospital ;  and  it  will  appear  that  this  branch 
of  the  plan  is  not  less  inefficient  than  the  other,  of  sending  the  negroes  to 
India. 

"  The  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  West  Indies  will  acquire,  at 
least,  a  harmless  defence,  but  not  so  the  East  Indies,  as  I  have  already 
shown. 

"  But  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the 
plan  are  much  greater  than  those  which  affect  the  other,  and  these  are  of 
a  nature  which,  supposing  it  was  likely  to  be  efficient,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  induce  Government  to  abandon  it. 

''  In  the  first  place,  the  embarkation  of  Sepoys  in  India  has  never  been 
odierwise,  excepting  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  than  a  voluntary  service.  On 
the  coast  of  Malabar  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  embark  the  Sepoys  at 
Bombay,  and  to  send  them  to  the  northern  or  southern  provinces  under 
that  government.  But  in  the  season  in  which  these  voyages  are  invariably 
undertaken  the  weather  is  always  good,  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  known 
to  be  only  a  few  days,  and  short  trips  of  that  description  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

"  The  Bengal  Sepoys  have  never  yet  embarked  in  whole  battalions. 
When  native  troops  are  required  for  foreign  service,  the  practice  has  been 
to  call  lor  volxmteers  from  the  whole  army,  and  the  numbers  which  turn 
out  are  formed  into  battalions,  with  officers  posted  to  them.     Whole  bat- 
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talioDS  have  embarked  upou  the  Madras  establishment,  bnt  it  has  always 
been  a  voluntary  offer  made  by  the  soldiers. 

''  The  same  mode  of  proceeding  must  be  adopted  wilih  a  view  to  obtain 
Sepoys  for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies  not  only  at  Madras  and  Bengal, 
but  on  the  Bombay  establishment ;  as,  although  the  Sepoys  belonging  to 
the  latter  have  been  in  the  habit  of  embarking  for  short  voyages  of  a  fe'w 
days*  duration,  they  would  be  unwilling,  and  it  might  create  incou* 
venience  to  make  them  embark  for  service  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  To  go  on  the  service  or  not,  then,  must  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
Sepoys ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
wliich  they  are  to  be  sent,  and  the  length  of  time  they  are  to  be  absent 
are  fairly  described  to  them,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  very  few 
indeed  will  voluntarily  offer  their  services. 

'^  But  I  will  suppose  that  they  will  offer  them.  They  must  have  with 
them  a  certain  proportion  of  their  women,  and  some  of  their  fbliowers. 
Measures  must  be  taken  to  feed  them,  not  only  on  the  passage  but  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  description  of  grain  and  other  food  to  which  each 
class  of  them  has  been  accustomed. 

^*  Then  they  must  be  sent  back  to  India  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time : 
suppose  five  years  from  the  period  of  embarkation. 

<<  The  European  officers  from  the  Company's  service  must  acoompiuiy 
them  with  their  battalions,  if  whole  battalions  should  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices, or  taken  frt>m  the  regular  regiments,  supposing  that  the  volunteers 
for  the  West  Indies  should  be  taken  from  the  whole  army,  and  formed 
into  separate  and  extra  battalions.  In  either  case  the  European  officers 
must  be  assured  that  they  will  have  in  the  West  Indies  the  same  allow- 
ances as  in  India,  or  it  may  be  depended  upon  there  will  be  no  native 
volunteers  for  the  service.  If  the  Company's  officers  are  to  have  Indian  pay 
in  the  West  Indies,  discontent  will  be  created  among  the  king's  officers  in 
the  same  country.  If  the  volunteers  for  the  West  Indies  are  to  be  ibrmed 
into  extra  battalions,  to  be  furnished  with  European  officers  from  the 
regular  Sepoy  regiments,  the  establishment  of  officers  in  India  must  be 
increased,  as  it  is  already  too  small  for  the  service. 

'^  There  are  numberless  inconveniences  of  minor  importance,  for  which 
remedies  can  be  found,  such  as  the  rank  to  be  held  by  the  Companj^a 
officers  in  the  West  Indies,  the  mode  of  conducting  native  general  courts 
martial,  and  the  authority  under  which  they  are  to  be  held,  and  other 
matters.  But  those  first  stated  appear  of  such  monstrous  expense  and 
difficulty,  as  to  render  the  plan  to  any  extent  quite  impracticable. 

"  If  it  should  be  attempted  in  this  mode,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which 
it  can  be  effectual,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  recruiting  for  the  Sepoy 
regiments  in  India  will  receive  a  very  serious  blow.  The  families  of  the 
natives  will  see  with  additional  disquiet  their  relatives  enlist  in  a  service 
in  which  they  will  know  that  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  an  unknown 
country,  situated  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  globe. 

"  If  the  plan  went  only  to  draw  from  India  a  certain  proportion  of  men 
for  service  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  instance,  where  particular  preju- 
dices prevail  against  the  negroes,  tlie  best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
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recruit  for  this  number  at  Chittagong,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  bj  meana  of 
the  king^s  officers. 

'^  But  eyen  according  to  this  plan  much  inconrenience  wonld  be  felt  by 
the  Indian  service,  as  the  recruiting  officers  must  either  give  bounty  or 
promise  additional  pay,  or  they  would  get  no  recruits.  Bounty  for 
enlisting  is  unknown  in  India,  excepting  when  the  king's  officers  enlisted 
for  the  native  regiments  in  Ceylon,  and  this  enlistment  might  introduce  it. 
An  increase  of  pay  to  the  troops  in  India  would  be  equally  unnecessary 
and  injurious ;  and  yet  it  might  be  necessary  to  promise  it  in  the  quarter 
of  the  country  in  which  these  recruiting  officers  would  have  been. 

^'  Another  plan  for  procuring  soldiers  for  the  West  Indies  from  India 
would  be  to  recruit  from  the  Malay  coast,  opposite  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island.  The  Malays  are  a  hardy  and  brave  race,  and  would  make  better 
soldiers  for  the  West  Indies  than  the  people  of  India  Proper ;  and  to 
recruit  these  would  not  be  attended  with  any  of  the  inconveniences  ex- 
pected from  the  recruiting  in  India. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  conceive  that  this  plan  would  give  to  India  a 
force  which  it  is  suitable  to  British  India  to  have,  or  to  the  West  Indies  a 
force  which  would  be  efficient  for  their  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  and  expense  attending  the  execution  of  both  branches  of  the 
plan  are  such  as  must  tend  greatly  to  overbalance  the  advantages  expected 
by  the  more  sanguine,  but  which  I  am  convinced  would  never  be  found  to 
exist.  Those  in  particular  attending  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  sends  Sepoys  to  the  West  Indies,  must  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  to  any  useful  extent,  supposing  it  could  be  useful  at  all. 

"  All  the  arguments  upon  sending  Sepoys  to  the  West  Indies  apply  to 
sending  them  to  the  Cape,  with  the  difference  only  of  distance,  which  in 
such  distances  as  either  is  from  India  the  Sepoys  would  be  unable  to  ap- 
preciate. But  if  troops  are  wanted  at  the  Cape,  why  not  send  negroes 
there,  and  leave  India  to  its  old  means,  viz.,  English  soldiers  and 
Sepoys?" 

Such  arguments  as  these  could  not  be  refuted.  The  idea,  taken 
up  through  the  pressure  for  men  in  Europe,  which  was  then  felt 
and  grew  continually  greater,  was  abandoned.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  native  army  of  India  is  not  now  what  it  was  then* 
The  Seiks  and  Goorkas  who  fill  not  a  few  of  our  native  regiments, 
are  neither  so  inert  nor  so  averse  to  sea  voyages  as  the  Hindoos, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  employed  else- 
where than  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Sir  Arthur  reached  England.  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  London,  and  saw  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  whom  he  entered  very  fully 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration.  He 
found,  as  he  expected  to  find,  that  great  efibrts  had  been  made  to 
poison  the  mind  of  the  king's  minister  against  his  brother.  Even 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  learned  to  look  with  disapproval  on  Lord 
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Welleslej's  wars,  and  still  more  upon  his  treaties,  and  above  all 
upon  the  treaty  of  Bassein.* 

These  impressions  Sir  Arthur  exerted  himself  to  remove,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  almost  entirely  succeeded.  His 
next  proceeding,  suggested  by  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  was  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 
which,  however,  the  chairman  judged  it  expedient  to  decline,  on. 
the  pretext  that  such  a  step  was  utterly  without  precedent.  This 
done,  he  betook  himself  to  Cheltenham,  then  a  favourite  resort  of 
persons  whose  health  had  suffered  by  long  residence  in  India. 
But  he  was  not  left  there  tmdisturbed.  Mr.  Pitt  desired  to  see 
him,  so  did  his  old  friend  Lord  Camden,  and  so  also  did  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  leaders  in  those  days  of  the 
opposition.  His  own  account  of  the  visit  to  Stowe  is  curious  ;  and 
his  conferences  with  its  noble  owner  contrast  strikingly  with  what 
seems  to  have  passed  between  him  and  Lord  Bathurst.t 

Deal,  2l8t  Dec.,  1805. 

"  Bucky  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  belong  to  the  opposition.  He 
urged  every  argument  to  induce  me  to  influence  your  mind  against  Pitt, 
particularly  that  he  had  not  given  you  the  Garter.  He  told  me  that  you 
might  depend  upon  the  cordial  and  active  support  of  himself,  his  brotherts^ 
his  son,  and  all  his  friends ;  that  they  had  stipulated  with  Fox  that  they 
were  to  give  you  this  support  in  any  queption  that  might  arise  on  your 
administration ;  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  you  would  not  at  once 
throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  Pitt,  forgetting  your  old  fiiends  and  con- 
nexions. I  told  him  that  I  was  convinced  you  woidd  follow  the  wUe 
advice  given  you  by  Lord  Grenville,  which  was  to  come  home  and  look 
about  you,  and  settle  all  the  questions  relating  to  your  Indian  Govern- 
ment before  you  should  take  any  part  in  politics,  or  belong  to  any  party. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  inducements  which  Pitt  would  hold  out  to  you, 
all  of  them  in  his  opinion  strong ;  but  they  were  oflice,  power,  and  the 
means  of  revenging  the  injuries  you  have  received  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  about  which  body  I  suppose  you  will  never  think  after  you  "will 
arrive  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  he  urged  that  to  join  the  oppo- 
sition was  the  best  political  game  of  the  dav ;  and  this  notion  was  founded 
upon  the  difference  of  the  age  of  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  I  was  with  Lord  Bathin-st  at  Cirencester,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
him  respecting  you.  He  said  that  although,  of  course,  he  was  desirous  of 
renewing  his  old  habits  with  you,  and  that  you  should  be  with  Pitt,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  you  ought  not  to  take  any  decided  part  in  party  politics 
immediately  upon  your  arrival,  or  till  your  Indian  questions  should  have 

*  The  Treaty  of  Bassein  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Mahratta 
war.  But  such  a  war  must  have  come  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  treaty  placed  England 
on  very  favourable  grounds,  both  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  and  afterwards. 

t  Indian  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  iv.  p.  638. 
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been  settled.     Lord  Buckinghamshire,  with  whom  I  also  had  a  oonvena- 
tion  Teiy  lately  upon  the  same  subject,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  As  for  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  you  to  remain  neutral  for  some  time,  and  observe  the 
course  of  eyents.  The  Court  of  Directors,  by  their  conduct,  have  left  you 
in  an  awkward  predicament  regarding  several  acts  of  your  administration ; 
bat,  excepting  the  Mahratta  war,  upon  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  must  be  a  Parliamentary  decision,  I  rather  think  that  the  remainder 
may  as  well  be  left  alone.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  public  mind  cannot  be 
brought  to  attend  to  an  Indian  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that  people  in 
general  were  much  prejudiced  against  the  whole  system  of  Mahratta  poli- 
tics, because  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Holkar,  because  Monson  was 
defeated,  and  because  Lord  Lake  faOed  before  Bhurtpoor ;  and  you  cannot 
bring  their  attention  to  the  subject  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand you,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  those  events  which  all  must  lament, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  system  of  Mahratta  politics  which  occasioned 
the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

"  In  the  same  way  the  treaty  of  Oude  and  other  measures  are  equally 
misunderstood,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  make  people  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  be  able  to  understand  them.  For  this  reason  I  would  stand  upon 
the  defensive.  Keep  Pitt  well  charged  with  information  and  prepared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  yourself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  whenever 
an  attack  is  made,  lay  forth  all  your  strength  upon  the  particular  point  to 
which  it  may  be  directed.   Henry  and  William  are  both  of  the  same  opinion. 

*^  In  regard  to  myself,  I  have  to  teU  you  that  I  have  seen  the  Duke  of 
York  but  once,  upon  my  arrival  in  England.  He  was  very  civil,  and  said 
he  should  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  employ  me.  I 
lather  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  not  treated  me  very  well 
in  not  giving  me  a  r^ment.  Bucky  tried  to  inflame  me  upon  this 
point,  but  of  course  I  have  said  and  shall  say  nothing  upon  the  subject. 

"The  Court  of  Directors  invited  me  to  one  of  their  Wednesday  diimers, 
at  which  they  were  personally  civil  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  I  stand  well 
with  that  august  body.  But  upon  my  arrival  I  proposed  to  wait  upon 
them  by  desire  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  chairman  recommended  ^at 
I  should  withdraw  my  proposition,  because  it  had  no  precedeoit.  The  real 
reason,  however,  for  which  they  reftised  to  receive  me  was,  that  they  were 
apprehaifdve  lest,  by  any  mark  of  personal  attention  to  me,  they  should 
afford  ground  for  a  belief  that  they  approved  of  any  of  the  measures  in  the 
transaction  of  which  I  had  been  concerned.  Lord  Castlereagh  told  me 
this,  but  I  don't  wish  that  it  should  be  mentioned  to  him  again. 

"  By  the  by,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  mention  that  I  don't  believe  that 
Lord  C.  knows  that  it  was  Pitt's  intention  to  consult  with  Lord  Grenville 
about  the  mode  of  defending  you  in  Parliament. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  our  late  tmfortunate  attempt  to 
reach  the  Weser,  you  will  see  it  all  in  the  papers,  and  I  only  hope  the 
next  attempt  will  be  more  fortunate,  but  it  does  not  now  promise  very 
well.  I  will  write  to  you  from  the  continent,  when  I  shall  hear  of  your 
arrival  in  England. 

P 
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"I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  congratulating  you  upon  the 
state  in  which  I  find  your  children.  I  saw  Richard  in  London,  before 
I  went  to  Cheltenham,  and  I  think  him  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I 
ever  met  with.  I  called  upon  him  afterwards  at  Oxford,  upon  my  return 
firom  Cheltenham,  but  he  was  with  his  mother  at  Brighton,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  Oxford,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  The  two  otbcar 
boys  are  also  very  fine  fellows,  and  the  girls  (particularly  the  youngest) 
are  very  handsome  and  accomplished.  This  is  some  consolation,  even  if 
your  services  should  not  have  been  considered  and  treated  as  they  deserve. 
But  you  have  this  additional  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  by  your 
firmness  and  decision  you  have  not  only  saved,  but  enlarged  and  secured 
the  invaluable  empire  entrusted  to  your  government  at  a  time  when  every- 
thing else  was  a  wreck,  and  the  existence  even  of  Great  Britain  was 
problematical. 

"  Believe  me,  <fec., 

"  Arthur  Wellesley." 


The  result  of  these  several  conferences  was  to  satisfy  Sir  Arthur 
that,  powerful  as  the  party  might  be  in  the  Direction  which  desired 
to  crush  Lord  Wellesley,  there  was  no  disposition  among  the  chiefs, 
either  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Opposition,  to  make  common 
cause  with  that  party.  Hence,  when  the  proper  time  came,  he 
experienced  no  reluctance  to  enter  Parliament  under  the  auspices 
of  statesmen  whose  general  policy  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views,  but  from  whom,  in  the  matter  of  his  brother's  Indian 
administration,  he  received  the  most  generous  support. 

Among  other  persons  in  authority  Sir  Arthur  waited  upon  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  and  promised 
soon  to  find  for  him  active  employment.  Nor  did  his  Royal  High- 
ness fail  to  keep  his  word,  for  on  the  30th  of  October  Sir  Arthur 
was  gazetted  as  major-general  on  the  home  staff,  and  being  posted 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  brigade  of  infantry,  he  was 
directed  to  proceed,  under  the  orders  of  General  Don,  to  Hanover. 
The  expedition,  as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing,  and  Sir  Arthur 
was  transferred  to  Sussex.  Here  he  remained,  doing  a  brigadier's 
duty  with  his  head-quarters  at  Hastings,  till  April,  1806,  when 
for  the  first  time  he  took  his  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Eye.  The  circumstances  were 
these :  — 

The  death  of  Mn  Pitt,  followed  not  long  afterwards  by  that  of 
his  great  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  led  the  way  to  the  formation  of  that 
mixed  government,  which,  being  made  up  of  statesmen  of  diflferent 
shades  of  opinion,  is  known  in  history  sometimes  as  "  the  coalition 
government,"  sometimes  as  ''all  the  talents,"  At  the  head  of 
this  government  was  Lord  Grenville,  who,  without  expecting  or 
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efen  dedring  the  general  support  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  pro- 
posed, for  the  sake  of  a  common  object,  to  bring  him  into 
Parliament.  A  fierce  attack  had  been  made  at  the  opening  of 
Hhe  session  on  the  Indian  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  early  friend  of  the  late  Governor- 
General,  conceived  that  Sir  Arthur,  because  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  would  be  better  able  than  any  less 
instnicted  person  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  attack.  But  Sir 
ArihuT,  warmly  attached  as  he  was  to  his  brother,  did  not  accede 
to  the  minister's  proposal  till  after  he  had  taken  counsel  with  his 
own  friends  then  in  opposition.  Among  others  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  received  from  him  the  following  characteristic  and 
gracefu]  reply :  — 

"  St.  James  Square,  Wednesclay  Evening. 
"  Mt  deab  Wellesley, 

"  I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  letter,  which  J  received  just  as 
I  was  sitting  down  to  dinner.  As  far  as  I  can  venture,  as  an  old  and  very 
idncere  friend,  to  express  an  opinion,  I  think  you  cannot  permit  yourself 
for  a  moment  to  hesitate  in  accepting  Lord  Grenville's  proposal.  Youi* 
presence  in  the  house  may  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  your  brother,  and 
yoQ  must  feel  that  this  consideration  is  and  ought  to  be  conclusive.  I 
am  sure  whatever  may  have  occurred  to  associate  Lord  Grenville  with 
other  connexions  in  the  Government,  that  Mr.  Pittas  friends,  so  far  as 
their  sentiments  can  be  permitted  to  weigh  on  9uch  a  point,  will  be  unani- 
moiuly  of  opinion  that,  circumstanced  as  Lord  Wellesley  is  at  present, 
both  with  respect  to  the  Government  and  th^  active  steps  taken  to  arraign 
his  public  conduct,  your  first  and  only  consideration  must  be  the  pro- 
tection of  his  character  and  services  from  unjust  aspersions,  which  yom* 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  Indian  administration  must 
qualify  you  above  any  other  individual  to  do." 

Assured  by  this  and  other  similar  communications  that  his 
acceptance  of  G-ovemment  patronage  would  not  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  political  faith.  Sir  Arthur  entered  Parliament;  where  he 
proved  eminently  useful  to  the  cause  which  he  had  been  invited  to 
support  The  ostensible  leader  in  the  attack  upon  Lord  Wellesley 
was  one  Mr.  Paul,  an  individual  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune 
in  India  as  a  merchant ;  whom  Lord  Wellesley  had  treated  with 
marked  kindness  both  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  and  who  repaid 
it  after  his  return  to  England  by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  benefactor's  enemies.  Obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he 
became  the  tool  of  that  party  in  the  Direction  which  could  never 
forgive  the  late  Grovemor-General  for  succeeding  in  a  policy  of 
which  they  disapproved.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  into 
the  extravagant  charges  which  they  brought  against  Lord  Wellesley, 
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or  to  describe  the  harassing  and  expensive  litigation  to  iivhich  he  was 
in  consequence  subjected.  Enough  is  done  when  we  state  that  soon 
after  Sir  Arthur  took  his  seat  for  Rye,  Mr.  Paul  committed  suicide, 
and  that  the  member  on  whom  his  mantle  fell  came  no  better  out 
of  the  contest  than  he  had  done.  Lord  Wellesley  was  acquitted,  by 
a  large  majority  of  votes,  of  everything  like  moral  delinquency  ; 
and  hia  system  of  government  was  pronounced  to  be  deserving  of 
commendation.  To  that  just  issue,  Sir  Arthiu"  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  honest  and  straightforward  statements 
which  he  made  had  largely  contributed. 

Sir  Arthur  had  been  in  Parliament  not  quite  a  year,  when  those 
events  befel  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Grenville's 
adrainistratioij,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  government  pledged 
to  a  line  of  action  directly  the  reverse  of  that,  which  in  one  im- 
portant point  at  least,  the  retiring  cabinet  had  adopted.  The 
"talentsf/'  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  majority  of  them,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ireland,  of  which  the  condition  was  then  most 
unBatisfactoTjj  would  never  be  pacified  unless  his  Majesty's  Boman 
Catholic  subjects  were  placed  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  politi- 
cal equality  with  their  Protestant  countrymen.  Aware,  however, 
of  the  King's  strong  objection  to  the  arrangement,  and  not 
ignorant  that  as  yet  public  opinion  was  entirely  against  it,  they 
hoped  to  effect  their  object  covertly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  degrees; 
and  with  tbis  view  they  proposed,  by  special  enactment,  to  render 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  legally  eligible  to  commissions  in  the 
army  and  in  the  navy.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  looking 
no  farther  than  to  the  object  avowedly  sought,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  any  such  enactment.  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  served 
already  as  commissioned  ofiScers  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy, 
and  though  it  might  be  true  that  they  did  so  on  sufferance,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  either  by  themselves  or  by  others  their 
position  was  regarded  as  a  false  one.  Moreover  the  King  had 
pointedly  objected  to  the  introduction  into  the  Mutiny  Act  of  a 
clause  giving  a  legal  sanction  to  that  arrangement  W'^en,  there- 
fore, Lord  Ho  wick,  afterwards  the  Earl  Grey  of  1831  and  1832, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  his  famous  Roman 
Catholic  Army  and  Navy  Service  Bill,  he  took  a  step  of  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  the  Sovereign  would  wholly  disap- 
prove. There  followed  accordingly  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  and 
eoTntnunications  with  the  King,  into  the  details  of  which  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  enter.  But  the  results  are  well  known.  The 
confidence  of  the  Crown  in  its  constitutional  advisers  was  shaiken. 
Irritation  on  both  sides  grew  day  by  day  more  bitter,  and  the 
ministers  resigning  on  the  25tii  of  March,   1807,  the  Duke  of 
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Portland  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  administration.  To  that 
administration  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  became  attached  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  being  at  the  same 
time  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Manners  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Foster,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Ireland  having  then  an  Exchequer  of  its  own. 

The  state  of  Ireland  both  social  and  political  was  at  this  time  very 
deplorable.  Shut  out  from  the  administration  of  the  aflFairs  of  their 
own  country  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  were  agitating  for  the  repeal 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  having  special  objects  of  their  own  to  serve,  gave  them  in  this 
agitation  but  a  divided  support,  while  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  rebellions  of  1798  and  1803, 
stood  in  some  degree  apart  from  both.  Meanwhile  the  habits  of 
high  and  low  were  become  alike  demoralised  and  vicious.  The 
upper  classes  took  no  thought  of  the  lower,  except  to  wring  from 
them  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  rent,  which  they  squandered 
upon  a  hospitality  as  rude  as  it  was  lavish,  resulting  in  a  majority 
of  cases  in  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  their  families.  The  example 
thus  set  was  not  lost  upon  the  lower  orders.  Idle  and  improvident, 
they  aspired  to  nothing  better  than  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
by  agriculture  carried  on  in  its  rudest  form,  and  eked  out  by 
universal  mendicancy ;  and  all  were  alike  untruthful,  corrupt,  and 
selfish.  Jobbing  was  the  rule  in  every  station  of  life,  integrity, 
and  respect  for  principle,  the  exception.  On  the  yeomanry  and 
peasantry  of  a  nation  so  circumstanced  no  reliance  could  be  placed, 
for  they  were  disaffected  almost  to  a  man ;  and  to  a  section  only  of 
the  gentry  could  the  Government  look  for  support.  But  support, 
especially  support  in  Parliament,  was  not  to  be  secured  except  as  a 
matter  of  bargain.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  commanding  votes 
in  their  respective  counties  or  boroughs,  sold  them  to  the  best 
bidder;  sometimes  for  a  single  session,  sometimes  for  a  whole 
parliament,  sometimes  for  a  series  of  years.  And  as  the  party  in 
power  was  generally  in  a  condition  to  offer  a  better  price  than  the 
party  in  opposition,  the  Government  of  the  day,  whether  it  were 
Whig  or  Tory,  derived  no  small  share  of  its  political  strength  from 
the  Irish  constituencies. 

To  the  chief  secretary  was  committed,  among  other  important 
trusts,  the  care  of  managing  what  were  called  the  political  in- 
fluences of  Ireland.  This  had  been  done  time  out  of  mind,  with 
just  so  much  of  disguise  as  to  render  the  corruption  over  which  the 
veil  was  assumed  to  be  thrown,  doubly  hideous.  Now  of  hypocrisy 
in  this  or  in  any  other  case,  Sir  Arthur  was  incapable.  Taking  office 
as  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Government,  he  took  it  with  all 
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its  responsibilities,  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  these  responsibilities 
in  civil  life,  exactly  as  he  would  have  done  had  they  been  connected 
with  operations  in  the  field.  What  concern  had  he  with  men's 
meannesses  except  to  make  use  of  them  ?  As  to  calling  jobs  by 
any  other  than  their  proper  names,  or  pretending  to  appeal  to 
patriotism,  when  the  point  really  to  be  touched  was  self-interest, 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  lay  quite  apart  from  his  idiosyncrasies. 
He  never  went  about  the  bush  in  asking  for  parliamentary  sup- 
port His  negociations  were  all  open  and  above  board.  Places, 
pensions,  advancement  in  rank,  sums  of  money  were  promised  in 
exchange  for  seats;  and  deaneries  and  bishoprics,  equally  with 
clerkships  of  customs,  and  tide-waiters  places  balanced  on  one  side, 
votes  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  other.  We  have 
often  heard  him  speak  of  the  political  system  of  that  period^  and 
always  in  the  same  terms.  **  It  is  not  very  easily  defended  on 
abstract  grounds,  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  connected  with 
the  management  of  human  affairs,  we  must  look  rather  to  results 
than  to  matters  of  detail.  You  condemn  the  Grovernment  for 
bribing  the  Irish  gentlemen,  and  the  Irish  gentlemen  for  accepting 
bribes.  I  am  not  going  to  defend  the  Irish,  or  any  other  gentlemen 
who  accept  bribes.  That  is  their  concern  not  mine.  But  if  the 
object  sought  be  the  best  possible  Q-ovemment,  and  if  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  obtained  except  through  the  venality  of  individuals, 
you  surely  won't  blame  those  who  turn  even  the  moral  weaknesses 
of  individuals  to  good  account?" 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  can  that  be  the  best  possible  government 
which  rests  upon  the  moral  obliquity  of  a  whole  nation  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  the  whole  nation  is  or  ever  was 
corrupt,  though  a  portion  of  its  more  influential  classes  may  have 
been  so.  For  one  member  who  was  returned,  through  what  you 
call  corruption,  to  the  United  Parliament  in  1807,  ten  took  their 
seats  the  honest  advocates  of  the  opinions  which  •they  held.  And 
if  the  Government,  let  it  be  composed  of  what  party  it  mighty  was 
able  to  purchase  the  support  of  that  tenth,  by  what  you  call  cor- 
ruption, it  was  surely  justified  in  securing  such  support,  rather 
than  allow  these  members  to  go  over  to  the  opposition." 

**  But  can  you  justify  this  practice  of  buying  and  selling  seats  in 
the  legislature  at  all  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  opening  up  the  whole  question  of  constitutional 
government.  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I,  as  an  individual, 
could  bring  myself  to  barter  political  influence  for  private  gain, 
or  whether  I  hold  in  any  respect  those  who  do  so,  my  answer  is, 
that  no  consideration  on  earth  would  induce  me  to  make  such 
exchange,  and  that  I  heartily  despise  a  venal  politician  to  what- 
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ever  party  in  the  state  he  may  belong.  But  my  feeling  in  this 
matter  ought  not  to  turn  me  aside  from  the  consideration  of  this 
great  fact :  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  we  have  to  choose  one 
of  two  things,  but  we  cannot  have  both  —  Either  we  may  so 
manage  our  political  influences  as  that  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  countxy  shall  preponderate  in  the  legislature,  in  which  case 
property  will  be  protected,  at  the  same  time  that  the  freest  course  is 
opened  to  industay  and  talent, — or  we  may  throw  this  influence  into 
the  hands  of  the  needy  and  the  ignorant,  with  the  certain  prospect 
before  us  of  a  scramble,  sooner  or  later.  Now  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  no  nation  ever  has  thriven,  or  ever  will  thrive, 
under  a  scramble.  And,  therefore,  since  I  cannot  command  a 
majority  in  favour  of  order,  except  by  influence,  I  am  willing  to 
use  influence,  even  though  the  particular  manner  of  using  it  may 
go  against  the  grain." 

**  Of  com-se,  you  allude  more  particularly  to  close  boroughs  ?  " 
^^  No,  I  do  not.  Close  boroughs  are  generally  less  open  to  be 
swayed  by  mercenary  considerations  than  larger  constituencies. 
Some  of  them  belong  to  great  noblemen,  whose  general  views  are 
either  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  Government,  whatever  it  may 
be,  or  opposed  to  them.  These  great  noblemen  are  not  to  be  bought  - 
by  offers  of  place  for  themselves  or  their  dependants :  and  still 
less  by  bribes  in  money.  Others  are  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen 
who  represent  colonial  and  other  special  interests,  which  they  will 
never  sacrifice  for  personal  considerations.  It  is  in  counties  and  in 
what  are  called  open  boroughs,  that  the  influence  of  Grovernment 
tells  the  most,  particularly  in  Ireland,  where,  in  my  day  at  least, 
almost  every  man  of  mark  in  the  state  had  his  price.'' 

It  was  thus  that  in  after  life,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to 
speak  of  the  political  system  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  during  his 
tenure  of  office  as  Chief  Secretary.  He  defended  it  only  on  the 
ground  of  its  fitness  for  the  circumstances  which  had  called  it  into 
existence.  He  never  made  a  secret  of  the  scorn  with  which  he 
thought  of  the  jobbers  who  had  profited  by  it ;  nor  is  there  in  all 
his  published  correspondence  a  line  which,  if  fairly  read,  goes  to 
prove  that  his  opinions  were  different  in  1807,  from  what  we  know 
them  to  have  been  in  1831.  On  the  contrary,  there  occur,  from 
time  to  time,  expressions  which  show  that  he  sometimes  found  it  a 
hard  matter  to  conceal  from  his  correspondents  what  he  really 
thought  both  of  them  and  their  applications.  Thus,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1807,  he  says  to  one  not  very  scrupulous  expectant :  — 
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To 

*'  Dublin  Castle,  May  2iid,  1807. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter  of  the  1st,  and  I  am 
much  concerned  that  it  did  not  contain  a  positive  answer  to  the  question 
in  mine  of  the  80th  April.  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  apprising 
you  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  unwilling  to  engage  for  the  disposal 
of  any  bishopric,  and  he  is  particularly  imwiUing  to  enter  into  such  an 
engagement  in  order  to  entice  you  to  accept  an  ofBce  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  assure  you 
that  when  a  bishopric  will  become  vacant  your  son's  claim  to  preferment 
shall  be  considered  with  those  of  others. 

"  In  respect  to  the  office  of  Joint  Muster-Master,  I  told  you  in  mine  of 
the  30th  April,  *  that  it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  got  for  you,'  and  I 
have  written  by  express  to  London  to  request  that  if  it  be  possible  you 
may  be  appointed  to  that  office.  K  it  should  not  be  possible,  of  course 
ypur  son  will  be  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

"  Ever,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Arthur  Welleslet." 

Again,  when  pressed  to  apply  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Customs 
in  favour  of  an  individual  who  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  claim  in 
right,  he  thus  communicates  with  the  head  of  the  Grovemment  on 

the  subject :  —  ** is  making  great  interest,  and  asserts  that  it 

was  promised  he  should  have  his  office  again,  or  another,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  has  written  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  about 

him,  and  Long  to  me,  as says,  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of 

Portland.     I  acknowledge  that  I  think  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 

Revenue  too  high  for  a  man  of 's  calibre ;  but  it  is  my  duty 

to  lay  his  claim  before  you,  and  you  will  consider  of  it  with  those 
of  others,  about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday.** 

It  was  not  however  to  points  of  this  kind  that  Sir  Arthur's 
attention  was  exclusively  directed.  On  him  devolved  the  care  of 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  over  which  he  watched  with 
untiring  interest ;  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
succeeded  generally  in  maintaining  it.  He  was  consulted  also  in 
regard  to  the  military  defence  of  Ireland,  upon  which  subject 
he  drew  up  two  elaborate  papers,  both  of  which  deserve  perusal, 
though  they  are  too  long  for  insertion  here.  He  introduced,  at  the 
same  time,  many  useful  changes  in  the  machinery  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  foremost  among  which  may  be  cited,  the  re-organisation 
of  the  police  of  Dublin,  which  not  only  led  to  excellent  results  at 
the  time,  but  became  in  after  years  the  model  of  that  admirable 
system,  for  which  England  is  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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And  all  was  done  with  such  temper  and  tact^  that  opposition, 
though  violent  at  first,  melted  before  it,  till  they  who  had  been 
loudest  in  condemning  his  suggestions,  came  in  the  end  to  be  among 
the  warmest  of  his  eulogists.  As  a  specimen  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  restrained  the  over-zealous,  even  when  their  desire  was 
to  give  support  to  the  Grovemment,  take  the  following  letter  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  communication  from 
that  dignitary,  informing  Sir  Arthur  that  the  clergy  were  about  to 
vote  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  King  for  resisting  Lord  Howick's 
attempts  to  break  in  upon  the  Protestant  constitution,  and  for 
changing  his  Ministers. 

"Dublin  Castle,  2lBt  April,  1807. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  spoken  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  fmbject  which  you 
mentioned  to  me  yesterday,  and  what  follows  is  the  result  of  my  communi- 
cation with  him.  No  man  can  have  a  doubt  of  the  opinion  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  on  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
ihe  last  week,  and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  they  should 
declare  it  in  the  manner  which  you  had  in  contemplation.  If  it  be  not 
necessary  that  the  clergy  of  Dublin  should  address  his  Majesty  upon  this 
occasion,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  they  should  avoid  it.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  frame  an  address  on  this  subject  which 
would  not  contain  expressions,  and  in  which  topics  would  not  be  used, 
from  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  respectable  body  should  at  present 
refrain.  Every  man  must  be  desirous  that  the  King's  subjects  in  this 
country  should  live  in  amity  with  each  other.  But  this  great  object  can 
never  be  attained  if  we  do  not  avoid  opportunities  which  may  offer  to  use 
language  and  topics  which,  however  well  intended,  founded  in  fact,  and 
well  applied,  are  likely  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  I  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  clergy  of  Dublin  should  set  the  example  of  moderation  upon 
this  occasion,  and  avoid  taking  any  public  notice  of  what  has  been 
passing." 

With  the  same  true  wisdom  he  dissuades  the  yeomanry  of 
Enniscarthy  from  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Vinegar  Hill,  because  as  he  points  out,  **  the  only  result  that 
could  follow,  would  be  the  exasperation  of  party  spirit."  After 
assuring  his  correspondent  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  "  could  have 
no  wish  to  check  that  sentiment  among  military  men  which 
prompts  them  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  themselves,  or  of 
their  brother  soldiers,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  wish  of  the  corps  of  yeomanry  does  not  apply 
only  to  the  commemoration  of  a  military  achievement;  and  it 
appears  impossible  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Vinegar  Hill  without 
recalling  to  the  recollection,  not  only  of  those  who  celebrate,  but  of 
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the  country  in  general,  the  persons  over  whom  that  victory  was 
gained,  and  all  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  times  which 
concurred  to  bring  about  that  state  of  afiairs,  which  rendered  that 
battle  and  victory  necessary.  His  Grace  cannot  believe  that  those 
who  wish  to  commemorate  their  military  achievements  are  desirous 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others,  however  blameable  and  guilty  they 
may  have  been.  And  he  does  not  suppose  that  they  can  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  contest  in  question." 

Among  other  admirable  suggestions  there  is  one  which  he  seems 
to  have  repeatedly  pressed  at  this  time  upon  the  Cabinet,  but 
which  was  not  adopted  till  a  year  or  two  later.  We  alhide  to  the 
expediency  of  rendering  the  militias  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
available  for  service  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
was  an  old  law  in  existence  which  authorised  the  G-ovemment  in 
case  of  need  to  employ  the  Irish  Militia  out  of  Ireland,  and  this, 
though  it  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  he  succeeded  in  reviving. 
But  the  more  salutary  as  well  as  more  constitutional  plan  which 
now  provides  for  the  interchange  of  English  and  Irish  Militias,  he 
failed  to  bring  about.  It  is  clear  however  from  his  correspondence, 
that  the  merit  of  proposing  that  plan  rests  entirely  with  him, 
and  we  know  that  his  arguments  in  its  favour,  though  resisted 
for  a  while,  ultimately  prevailed  over  both  national  and  party 
prejudices. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

SZPJZBIXIOK    TO    C0P£KHA0£2f. — BATTLE    OF    KKOGE. — WELLESLET^S   CA&E    OF 
THB   INHABITANTS.  —  BETTJBNS    HOKE.  —  HIS    IRISH    ADMINISTRATION.  —  HIS 

unrcTES  ON  south  axerica. 

Such  were  Sir  Arthur's  occupations  when  that  Btroke  of  national 
policy  was  determined  upon,  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleets  not  without  subjecting  the  Danish  capital  to  the 
horrors  of  a  bombardment.  As  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
prevailed  at  the  time,  and  still  prevails  with  regard  to  that 
matter,  we  make  no  apology  for  placing  the  facts  of  the  case  in  as 
dear  a  point  of  view  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  backwardness  of  the  '*  Talents '' 
Government  to  support  Sussia  and  Prussia  was  one  great  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Friedland,  and  of  the  subsequent  peace 
of  Tilsit.  Had  British  money  been  available  even  after  the  battle, 
reinforcements  might  have  been  moved  from  the  interior  to  the 
Niemen, — while  20,000  or  30,000  British  troops  advancing  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  would  have  determined  Austria  to  take  part 
with  the  coalition,  jeopardised  Napoleon's  communications,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  upon  the  Rhine.  It  is  true  that  on  the  fall  of 
Lord  Grenville's  administration,  steps  were  taken  to  resuscitate  Mr. 
Pitt's  great  scheme,  and  that  10,000  men,  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
larger  force,  proceeded  under  the  command  of  Earl  Cathcart,  to 
the  Isle  of  Rugen.  But  they  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  made 
aware  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  come  to  terms  with  Napo- 
leon, and  that  England  was  left  without  a  single  ally  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

It  seldom  happens  that  great  powers  aflber  measuring  their 
strength  in  war,  form  treaties  of  peace  without  annexing  to  them 
conditions  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  lay  bare,  except  to  the 
parties  immediately  assenting  to  them.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  is 
famous  beyond  all  the  other  treaties  of  modem  times,  for  the 
extent  to  which  this  convenient  arrangement  was  carried.  After 
openly  providing  for  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia,  and  for  the 
erection  out  of  its  disjointed  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
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and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  after  handing  over  to  Russia  the 
Polish  province  of  Bialystock,  and  engaging  the  good  offices  of 
France  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  and  the  Porte, — the  two  Emperors  entered  into  s 
secret  engagement,  which,  had  it  been  followed  up  to  its  legitimate 
issues,  would  have  divided  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  between 
them.     To  Russia  was  to  be  made  over  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
to  France  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  as  a  measure  preparatory 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  the  whole  maritime  strength 
of  Europe  was  to  be  directed  against  England.     M.  Bignon,  long 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  whom  Napoleon  by  his  will 
charged  with  the  duty  of  writing  a  history  of  his  master's  diplo- 
macy, makes  no  attempt  at  concealment  in  regard  to  this  point 
He  states  explicitly  that  overtures  of  peace  were  to  be  made  to 
England  on  such  terms  as  France  and  Russia  could  approve. 
That  should  these  overtures   be  rejected,   Russia  was  to    make 
common  cause  with  France,  and  that  if  peace  were  not  actually 
ratified  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  Russian  ambassador  was  on 
the  1st  of  December,  to  quit  London.     Meanwhile  France  and 
Russia  should  jointly  summon  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, and  Lisbon,  to  close  their  harbours  against  English  vessels, 
and  recalling  their  ambassadors   to   declare  war  against    Great 
Britain.     The  result  of  such  a  combination  would  have  been  (as 
Napoleon  himself  has  informed  us)  to  place  at  his  disposal  180 
sail   of  the   line,    100   of  which   employed  against  the  English 
Colonies,  would  have  given  occupation  to  the  greater  portion  of 
the   British   fleet;   while   the  remaining   80   might   obtain  such 
command  of  the  Channel  as  would  enable  the  Emperor  to  throw 
200,000  men  on  the  shores  of  Sussex  and  to  march  upon  London. 

Happily  for  the  world  the  instruments  of  wrong  on  such  a 
gigantic  scale  are  seldom  true  to  each  other.  The  judicious 
application  of  money  obtained  for  the  British  Government  a  copy 
of  these  secret  articles,  on  which,  however,  it  did  not  proceed  to 
act  till  the  Russian  Minister,  having  been  questioned  respecting 
them,  first  denied  their  existence,  and  then  disputed  the  right  of 
any  third  power  to  seek  explanations  on  points  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  had  not  submitted  to  it.  A  cabinet  was  imme- 
diately called,  which,  after  brief  deliberation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  England  was  bound  to  postpone  other  consideratioiu 
to  that  of  self-defence.  It  had  become  her  duty  to  anticipate  the 
blow  with  which  the  last  hope  of  liberty  for  Europe  was  threatened, 
and  to  save  Denmark  with  or  without  her  own  consent  from  the 
degradation  as  well  as  the  misfortune  of  being  made  a  party  to  it 

The  preparations  which  had  just  been  completed  for  supporting 
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Russia  and  Pnissia  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  fit  out  and  despatch  with  unwonted  celerity^  an  over- 
whelming force  to  the  Baltic.  Lord  Cathcart's  corps  was  already 
on  the  spoty  and  another  of  equal  strength  embarked  and  put  to 
sea  from  the  East  coast  of  England  under  convoy  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line.  To  this  latter  corps  Sir  Arthur,  on  his  own 
application,  was  attached  as  general  of  division.  But  now  arose 
a  difficulty.  Neither  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  the  head  of  the 
administration  was  willing  to  lose  Sir  Arthur's  assistance  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  kept  back 
from  service  in  the  field,  by  any  considerations  of  public,  far  less 
of  private  convenience,  and  a  compromise  was  in  the  end  effected 
?dnch  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  all  parties.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  operation  would  occupy  about  three  months ;  that 
during  tliese  months  the  duties  of  Irish  Secretary  might  be  per- 
formed by  proxy,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  accomplish^,  Sir  Arthur  could,  without  any  inconvenience  to 
the  public  service,  resume  his  place  in  Dublin.  If,  indeed,  the 
war  should  be  prolonged  beyond  three  months,  then  Sir  Arthur 
must  cease  to  be  Irish  Secretary,  but  nobody  counted  on  such  a 
result,  and  the  event  fully  justified  the  anticipation.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Sir  Arthur,  after  attending 
up  to  the  last  moment  to  Irish  affairs,  proceeded  on  the  3rd  of 
July  to  Sheemess,  and  there  took  ship.  On  the  3rd  of  August 
the  Danish  coast  was  sighted ;  but  as  the  troops  arrived  only  by 
driblets,  —  a  misfortune  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  those  days,  —  it 
was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  16th  that  the  disembarkation  in 

*  The  following  extract  fix^m  Sir  Arthur's  correspondence  will  show  how  determined 
at  this  time  he  was  to  follow  up  his  profession,  and  how  very  little  considerations  of 
personal  profit  weighed  with  him  in  comparison  with  the  calls  of  duty.  Though  in 
better  circumstances  than  previously  to  his  service  in  India,  he  was  still  far  from 
rich,  and  the  salaiy  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  then  8000/.  a  year.  He 
writes,  however,  on  the  7th  of  June,  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  says :  "  As  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  the  military,  profession,  and  as  I  know  that  I  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice in  it  unless  I  have  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army,  I  must  shape  my  course  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  this  imputation  (the 
imputation  of  preferring  lucrative  civil  employment  to  active  service  in  the  field).  If 
therefore  you  send  the  expedition  I  wish  you  would  urge  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  fix 
upon  a  successor  fbr  me,  as  I  positively  cannot  stay  here  whether  I  am  to  be  employed 
upon  it  or  not"  In  the  same  spirit  he  addresses  himself,  on  the  24th  of  July,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond :  **  I  accepted  my  office  in  Ireland  solely  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  not  preclude  me  from  such  service  when  an  opportunity  should  offer,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  though  you  may  feel  some  inconvenience  from  my  temporary  absence, 
supposing  that  it  is  intended  I  should  return  to  you,  or  firom  the  loss  of  the  assistance 
of  an  old  friend  supposing  that  it  is  not,  you  would  be  the  last  man  to  desire  or  to 
wish  that  I  should  do  anything  with  which  I  should  not  be  satisfied  myself;  and  I 
acknowledge  that  I  should  not  be  satisfied  if  I  allowed  any  opportunity  of  service  to 
pass  by  without  offering  myself." 
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Zealand  began.     It  belongs  rather  to  the  general  historian  than  to 
the  biographer  of  Wellington,  to  describe  the  operations  which 
followed.     Ever  desirous  of  rendering  war  as  little  destructive  as 
possible,  and  especially  anxious  that^  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
enemy  should  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  Sir  Arthur  advised  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  starve  Copenhagen  into  submissioiL 
For  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  re* 
duced  except  by  the  process  of  regular  siege ;  and  as  the  equip- 
ments of  the  invading  army  were  quite  inadequate  to  such  an 
undertaking,  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  British  general  was  to 
try  the  eflfect  either  of  blockade  or  bombardment.     Lord  Cathcart, 
however,  took  a  dififerent  view  of  the  subject.     After  a  brief  en- 
gagement between  the  English  craft  on  one  hand,  and  the  Crovim 
battery  and  Danish  gim-boats  on  the  other,  in  which  the  Danes 
had  the  best  of  it,  the  army  was  pushed  forward  within  70O  yards 
of  the  town,  where  mortar  batteries  were  established.     Twenty- 
four  hours  were  granted  to  consider  of  the  terms  which  the  in- 
vaders were  authorised  to  oflFer.     These,  as  is  well-known,  implied 
the  surrender,  in  deposit,  of  the  whole  Danish  navy ;  an  under- 
taking being  aflforded  by  Great  Britain,  that  on  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace,  every  ship  should  be  restored  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  it  passed  into  the  British  Admiral's  hands.     The 
Danes,  a  proud  and  gallant  people,  rejected  the  proposal   with 
scorn,  and  the  British  batteries  opened.     "  I  acknowledge,"  writes 
Wellesley,  on  the  28th  of  August,  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  "  that  I 
should  prefer  an  establishment  upon  Amag,   as  a  more  certain 
mode  of  forcing  a  capitulation  than  a  bombardment.     In  fact  the 
Danes  are  fighting  only  for  their  credit ;  it  would  be  disgraceful 
not  to   bear  a  bombardment,  but  no  city  with  a  population   of 
70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants,  can  be  expected  to  hold  out  when 
cut  off  from  all  supplies  of  provisions.     Besides  I  think  it  behoves 
us  to  do  as  little  mischief  to  the  town  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  reducing  it^  rather  than  bombardment." 

While  this  was  going  on  under  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  Wel- 
lesley was  detached  with  his  division  to  disperse  a  force  composed 
partly  of  regular  troops,  partly  of  militia,  which  had  assembled  at 
a  place  called  Kirkerup,  under  the  Danish  General  Castenkiold. 
Wellesley  moved  in  two  columns,  and,  with  his  usual  celerity ;  but 
all  the  country  was  against  him.  He  could  obtain  neither  guides 
nor  intelligence ;  and  hence,  on  arriving  at  Kirkerup  he  found 
that  some  field-works  which  had  been  begun  there  were  abandoned, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  gone  off  towards  Keoge,  whence  tiiey 
could  with  greater  facility  threaten  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
This  was  on  the  27th;    on  the  28th  he   followed,  and  on  the 
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29th  bronght  them  to  action.  It  was  a  sharp  but  short  affair. 
The  advanced  position  of  the  Danes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
was  soon  carried.  An  entrenchment  into  which  they  retired  was 
assaulted  with  great  vigour,  and  the  enemy,  driven  in  confu- 
sion back  upon  the  town  itself,  immediately  dispersed.  Fifleen 
hundred  prisoners,  including  General  Oxholm,  with  other  officers 
of  rank,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken. 

Wellesley  foUowed  up  his  success  with  characteristic  celerity, 
and  became  at  once  the  master  and  the  protector  of  the  surround- 
iDg  country.  He  sent  all  the  Danish  officers  to  head-quarters, 
with  a  reconmiendation  that  they  shoidd  be  permitted  to  go  at 
large  on  their  parol.  He  placed  guards  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
to  prevent  them  from  being  plundered,  and  caused  the  cottages  of 
the  peasantry,  as  well  as  their  persons,  to  be  respected.  On  one 
occasion  having  been  too  late  to  prevent  an  outrage,  he  did  what 
he  could  to  repair  by  apologising  for  it.  We  find  a  letter,  dated 
1st  September,  1807,  to  the  Countess  of  Holstein,  which  runs 
thus:— 

"  Upon  my  march  from  Keoge  towards  this  part  of  the  country,  I  heard 
wiUi  the  greatest  concern  that  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  which  had 
porsned  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Valve  Slot  Rye,  had  committed  excesses 
in  the  convent,  from  which  your  royal  Highness  and  your  servants  had 
suffered.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  concern  at  the  occurrence  of 
this  event,  respecting  which  1  find  that  your  servants  had  already  had  some 
communication  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  men  belong 
who  have  been  guilty  of  these  excesses.  The  zealous  desire  of  these  offi- 
cers to  remove  the  disgrace  which  these  offences  have  brought  upon  their 
regiment  has  anticipated  my  wishes,  and  they  last  night  sent  me  all  the 
articles  which  had  been  taken  from  your  Highnesses  servants,  of  which  they 
gave  the  officers  a  list.  Tnow  ilend  those  articles,  and  entreat  your  High- 
ness to  pardon  those  excesses,  in  consideration  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
soldiers  that  your  Highness  resided  at  Valve  Slot  Bye,  and  of  tlie  circum- 
stances by  which  they  were  produced.  Those  soldiers  were  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  defeated  enemy,  who  made  some  attempt  to  rally,  and 
fired  from  the  houses  and  buildings  in  your  Highness's  neighbourhood." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  an  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  an 
invading  force,  could  thus  act,  receiving  from  people  of  the 
country  such  communications  as  the  following :  — 

"  Thullargsholm,  4th  Sept.,  1807. 

"  Sir, 

"  It  is  an  obligation  to  me  to  thank  you,  most  sincerely  and  of  my 
heart,  for  the  protection  you  have  given  me  in  these  days  your  troops 
have  laid  in  my  neighbourhood.     I  can  never  forget  it;  I  shall  stijl 
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remember  it ;  and  I  beg  you  most  humbly  that  you  never  will  withdraw 
me  this  protection  so  long  your  troops  are  staying  here ;  it  will  still  be  a 
comfort  to  me  and  family,  in  letting  us  lire  in  rest  and  security.  I  cannot 
finish  this  without  giving  the  best  testimony  to  the  people  that  you  have 
given  me  to  guard.  They  have  always  behaved  there  as  people  belonging 
to  a  great  and  generous  nation. 

"  Most  humbly,  &c., 

"  TONNEGEN." 

The  Countess  of  Holstein  writes  still  more  gratefully : — 

"  Lethrobourg,  Sept  6th,  1807. 

<*  In  presenting  to  Mons.  le  Chevalier  de  Wellealey  my  acknowledgmentB 
I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  some  fruit,  only  regretting  that  it  is  not 
more  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 

'^  A  Lieutenant  Rila,  of  the  dragoons,  has  just  arrived  in  search  of  the 
Chevalier,  that  he  might  pray  him  to  set  at  liberty  certain  prisoners.  Not 
finding  his  Excellency  here,  he  has  charged  me  to  become  a  suitor  for 
these  unfortunate  men  in  his  room ;  and  I  send  their  names  in  the  hope, 
that,  looking  to  the  noble  and  benevolent  character  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Wellesley,  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain.  With  sentiments  of  the  most  distin- 
guished regard,  I  subscribe  myself 

'<  S.  C.  E.  COICPTESSE  DE  HOLOTEIN. 

"  I  shall  send  one  to  inquire  whither  the  peasantry  have  betaken  them- 
selves, and  when  I  know,  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Cheva- 
lier. I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  desire  to  be  of  use  to  the 
peasantry,  and  shall  ever  be  with  the  greatest  regard."  ♦ 

On  the  6th  of  September,  after  sustaining  a  bombardment  of 
three  days,  Copenhagen  proposed  to  capitulate.  General  Wellealey 
was  thereupon  recalled  from  his  post  in  the  rear ;  and,  being  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  proceeded,  the  same  night,  into  the  town. 
Some  wild  projects  had  been  entertained  at  home  of  retaining  the 
city  and  the  island  on  which  it  stood,  but  of  these  Wellesley  took 
no  notice.  He  wrote,  indeed,  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  explained 
how  perfectly  impracticable  such  a  scheme  would  be,  and  how  ne- 
cessary for  the  honour  of  the  British  crown  that  no  addition  should 
be  made  in  the  hour  of  success  to  the  somewhat  hard  terms  which, 
before  hostilities  began,  had  been  oflfered  to  the  Danes.  But  he 
did  not  hesitate,  seeing  that  hostilities  had  taken  place,  to  demand 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fleet.  It  was  conceded,  though 
not  without  violent  opposition  from  the  people,  and  especially 
from  the  seamen,  when  next  day  the  British  troops  were  put  in 
possession  of  the  Citadel,  and  such  points  as  gave  them  military 
command  of  the  harbour  and  the  dockyards.     How  the  business 

*  Supplementaxy  Despatches,  voL  vi  p.  19. 
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of  seizing  the  fleet  and  dismantling  the  building-yards  was  carried 
on^  history  has  recorded. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition  having  been  thus  fully  accom- 
plished^ and  no  signs  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  appearing,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  England.  This, 
afier  a  brief  delay^  was  granted,  and  taking  his  passage  in  a 
frigate  which  carried  home  the  despatches,  he  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  September  in  London.  There  a  wife  and  in&nt  child  were 
ready  to  greet  him ;  for  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  the  previous  year, 
he  had  married  the  same  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  to  whom 
when  a  young  captain  of  cavalry  he  became  attached.  Two  sons 
were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  the  eldest,  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1807,  the  youngest  on  the  16th  of  January,  1808.  Both 
entered  the  army  when  of  sufficient  age,  and  both  survived  their 
illustrious  father,  the  one  having  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  the 
other  of  lieutenant-colonel,  at  the  period  of  his  death. 

Sir  Arthur  resumed  at  once,  and  as  if  no  break  had  occurred  in 
them,  his  duties  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  So  early  as  the 
Ist  of  October,  for  example,  he  writes  from  Harley  Street  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  assigning  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  place  the  city  and  county  of  Limerick  under  the 
Insurrection  Act.  From  London  he  proceeds  to  Dublin,  where 
we  find  him  on  the  14th  engaged  in  all  the  details  of  civil  and 
military  administration.  The  question  of  tithes  was  at  that  time 
agitating  Ireland,  and  the  owners  of  land,  as  well  Protestant  as 
Soman  Catholic,  equally  demanded  their  abolition.  Among  others. 
Lord  Clarina  writes  to  Sir  Arthiir  on  the  subject,  and  receives  a 
reply  full  of  good  sense,  and  in  argument  perfectly  conclusive. 

"  The  tithes,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  are  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  right  of  which 
now  rests  upon  a  title  very  similar  to,  and  equally  sacred  with  that 
of  any  individual,  to  the  estate  out  of  which  those  tithes  are  to  be 
paid,  and  the  same  arrangements  which  lead  to  a  conclusion  and 
resolutions  that  the  tithes  ought  to  be  abolished  would  equally 
apply  to  a  resolution  that  no  rent  ought  to  be  paid.  The  difference 
between  them  would  be,  that  the  arguments  when  used,  and  the 
resolutions  when  applied,  to  the  abolition  of  tithes,  come  from 
those  gentlemen  who  enjoy  the  rents;  but  when  they  shall  be 
applied  to  rents  they  will  be  urged  and  enforced  by  the  more  nu- 
merous and  powerful  body,  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  who  pay  the 
rents.  Indeed,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you  presently, 
this  last  body  is  much  more  interested  in  producing  an  abolition  of 
rents  than  it  can  be  in  anything  relating  to  tithes." 

He  then  touches  upon  the  injustice  which  abolition  would  occa- 
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sion  to  lay  impropriators,  "whose  property  in  tithes  has  been 
derived  either  by  purchase  or  descent  in  the  same  manner  'with 
that  of  land  which  has  been  purchased ;"  and  proceeds  thus : — '*  But 
the  professed  object  of  proposing  those  resolutions  is  not  leas 
fallacious  than  the  real  eflFect  of  them  is  dangerous.  The  object 
stated  is  to  relieve  the  poor  from  an  intolerable  burden.  The  fact 
is  that  the  tithes  although  paid  immediately  by  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  come  ultimately  from  the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  There  is  one 
species  of  tithe,  viz.  the  agistment  tithe,  from  which  all  lands  in 
Ireland  are  exempt,  and  it  has  been  so,  either  on  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  law  for  many  years.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  tenant  derives  any  advantage  from  this 
abolition,  or  that  it  is  cheaper  or  more  profitable  for  a  tenant  to 
take  grazing-lands  which  pay  no  tithes,  than  corn-lands  of  which 
the  tithe  is  taken ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  what  is  taken  from  the 
clergyman  is  given  to  the  landlord ;  and  it  is  well  known,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  that  lands  exempt  from  tithe  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  let  at  a  higher  rent  than  those  from  which  tithe 
is  taken.  The  result,  then,  of  this  expedient  professed  to  be  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  would  be  to  put  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords,  if  indeed  any  landlords  should  continue  to  exisf 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  given  these  extracts  will  amply 
repay  perusal  in  detail.  It  argues  with  great  ability  the  question, 
as  it  then  presented  itself  to  every  honest  mind ;  but  it  overlooks 
the  inevitable  check  given  to  improvement  by  a  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  improved  crop  from  the  cultivator  to  the  tithe-owner; 
as  well  as  the  irritation  produced  as  often  as  a  third  party,  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant,  steps  in  without  incurring  either  expenditure 
or  risk  to  claim  what  the  law  awards  him.  From  these  difficulties 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  has  happily  freed  this  country.  Yet 
there  is  a  spirit  of  prophecy  in  Sir  Arthur's  writings,  which,  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  seemed  at  one  time  not  far  from  achieving 
its  own  accomplishment, — ^and  if  ever  the  Tenant-right  Bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  the  claims  of  landlord  and  occupier  must  come  into 
such  close  collision,  that  before  many  generations  pass,  results  will 
probably  occur  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory  to  the  former 
of  the  two  classes. 

If  the  opinions  entertained  by  Sir  Arthur  on  the  tithe  question 
were  just,  his  views  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Irish  people 
seem  to  have  been  at  once  liberal  and  wise.  In  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  R.  H.  Tighe,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Government  Board  of  Education,  of  which  Henry  Grattan  and 
Mr.  Pamell  were  likewise  members,  Wellesley  says:  — 

*'  As  the  question  has  been  referred  by  the  legislature  to  a  board 
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eoosfsdng  of  gentlemen  selected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  being 
best  qualified  to  consider  and  to  suggest  the  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  views  which  Parliament  had,  when  the  law  was  passed, 
under  which  that  board  was  constituted,  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  a  person  holding  the  office  which  I  fill  should  interfere  in  it, 
till  the  board  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  makiug  its  report ; 
bat  most  particularly  would  it  be  improper  that  I  should  give 
opinioDs  on  questions  which  are  to  be  brought  under  the  con* 
Iteration  of  the  board  for  their  decision.  Under  these  circum- 
itanoes  I  feel  a  great  disinclination  to  deliver  an  opinion  even  in 
this  form  to  you,  on  the  resolution  which  you  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  to  the  board.  However,  as  you  have  desired  it, 
I  will  tell  you  that  in  my  opinion,  the-  great  object  of  our  policy 
in  Ireland  should  be  to  endeavour  to  obliterate  as  far  as  the  law 
will  allow  us,  the  distinction  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
a&d  that  we  ought  to  avoid  anything  which  could  induce  either 
sect  to  recollect  or  believe,  that  its  interests  are  separate  or  distinct 
ftom  those  of  the  other."  * 

The  correspondence  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  clearly 
shows  that  the  religious  condition  of  Lreland  had  begun,  even  thus 
early,  to  excite  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  misgivings.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  prepared  to  say,  that  as  yet  the  thought  of  throwing  open 
by  law  places  of  power  and  influence  to  Soman  Catholic  laymen, 
had  matured  itself  in  his  mind;  but  he  looked  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  priests,  connived  at  rather  than  tolerated,  and 
subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  their  pauperised  flocks,  as  worse  than 
anomalous.  The  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  ex- 
plains his  views  on  the  subject,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  prepared  to  give  to  the  Crown  a 
▼eto  on  all  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  to  accept  the  bounty 
of  the  State  if  it  were  ofifered  to  them.  It  gives  at  the  same  time 
a  not  very  satisfisw^ry  account  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member. 

**  London,  6th  June,  1808. 

"MtdearDcke, 

"  If  what  Giattan  and  Ponsonby  declared  respecting  the  disposition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  be  true,  which  I  have  reason  to 
betiere  it  is,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  giving  stipends  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  deigy,  excepting  the  general  objection  to  stirring  the  question  at 
all  during  the  King's  life ;  and  those  which  might  be  stated  and  are  felt  by 
Perceral  and  the  red  hot  Protestants,  to  making  any  concession  whatever, 
as  it  only  creates  fresh  demands  and  fresh  dangers  to  the  Church. 

"  I  am  conyinced  that  unless  the  ministers  draw  better  together,  par- 

•  19th  Novdmber,  1807. 
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ticularly  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  than  they  have  done  this  session,  ihey 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  hold  their  offices,  but  they  will  entirely  ruiu 
the  King*8  afl^s.  I  will  tell  you  more  upon  this  subject  when  we  meet. 
In  my  opinion  there  are  &ults  on  both  sides,  but  the  great  &ult  of  all  La 
the  want  of  concert  in  private,  and  of  apparent  co-operation  in  public." 

Besides  directing  his  attention  to  great  subjects  like  these,  which 
for  good  or  evil  tell  upon  all  time,  Wellesley  was  indefatigable  in 
providing  for  those  minute  and  constantly  occurring  wants,  in- 
diflference  to  which  or  carelessness  in  supplying  them,  involves 
not  individuals  only,  but  Grovernmentfl  and  Empires  in  embarrass- 
ments. He  continued  to  manage  the  political  interests  of  Ireland 
as  he  had  heretofore  done,  bartering  openly  and  undisguisedly 
place  and  pay  for  votes.  He  provided  for  the  peace  of  districts 
threatened  with  insurrection.  He  proposed  and  carried  into  effect 
improvements  in  the  machinery  both  of  the  customs  and  of  the  ex- 
cise. He  made  arrangements  to  meet  the  invasion  from  abroad, 
which  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  expected  by  all  classes  of 
persons.  For  the  details  of  his  management  in  regard  to  these 
various  matters,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  of  Irish 
Correspondence,  which  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  has  recently 
given  to  the  world.  But  the  volume  in  question  is  not  occupied 
entirely  with  these  details.  It  shows  that  the  intellect  upon 
which  all  this  work  of  internal  administration  was  thrown,  found 
leisure  notwithstanding  to  digest  extensive  plans  of  foreign  ag- 
gression. A  project  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Cabinet  for  some  time  back,  of  operating  by  sea  and  land  against 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies.  It  was  submitted  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  so  early  as  1806,  and  he  dealt  with  it,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  with  every  important  subject  that  came  before 
him,  in  elaborate  minutes.  Not  fewer  than  fourteen  of  these  have 
been  preserved:  the  first  dated  November  2nd,  1806;  the  last 
June  8th,  1808.  They  indicate  throughout  not  only  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  in  all  its  details,  but  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  South  America,  and  of  its 
resources,  as  well  political  as  military.  Had  not  the  changes, 
which  were  already  beginning  in  Europe,  interfered  to  prevent  his 
plans  from  being  carried  into  execution,  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  effect  might  have  been  at  the  present  day  upon  the  whole  of 
the  New  World.  But  these  changes  were  already  in  progress,  and 
to  them,  and  to  the  opening  which  they  afforded  for  the  display  of 
Wellesley's  transcendent  abilities  as  a  commander,  we  must  now 
turn  our  attention. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

TKKSCB.  IRTASIOir  OF  THE  SPAKISH  PH  w  I  WHIT  r.A .  —  w»T.r»gT.yr  SAIU  WITH  A 
FOBCE  FBOM  OOBIL  —  YI8ITS  COBUITSA. — LANDS  IN  MOKBSOO  BAT. —  AFFAIB 
OF  BOU88A.  —  BATTLE  OF  TDUSBA.  — AABIYAL  OF  8IB  HABBT  BVBRARD  ASH 
SEE  HTTOH  DALBTKPLE. —  COITYSNTIOK  OF  GIKTBA. — WSLLBBLET  BBTUB178 
HOME. 

So  early  as  1806,  before  his  war  with  Prussia,  Napoleon  had 
matured  a  plan  for  dismembering  Portugal,  and  wresting  from 
Spain  some  of  her  most  valued  provinces.  The  outlines  of  this 
plan  were  communicated  to  Lord  Yarmouth  at  Paris,  whither 
Mr.  Fox  had  sent  him  the  same  year  to  negodate  a  peace ;  and 
the  information  being  conveyed  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Lisbon,  occasioned  great  alarm  in  both,  with  no  small  amount  of 
indignation.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
contracted  between  them.  A  secret  correspondence  was  at  the 
same  time  opened  with  the  northern  powers,  which,  however,  the 
imprudence  of  Crodoy,  Prince  of  the  peace,  revealed  prematurely, 
and  which  the  issues  of  the  battle  of  Jena  brought  to  a  sudden 
conclusion.  From  that  hour  Napoleon  determined  that  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  and  the  House  of  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign ;  and, 
waiting  only  till  he  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  usual  celerity  and  boldness,  to  carry  the  design 
into  effects 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  secret  articles  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  and  to  the  command  laid  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  tx) 
make  common  cause  with  France  and  Bussia  against  England. 
A  similar  mandate  was  transmitted  to  Portugal,  which,  after  ar- 
ranging to  accept  for  her  defence  an  English  army  and  fleet,  had 
withdrawn  her  consent  to  receive  the  former,  and  required  the 
latter  to  quit  the  Tagus.  This  unwise  rejection  of  an  English 
alliance  did  not  atone  for  the  crime  of  having  in  the  first  instance 
assented  to  it.  Napoleon's  demands  became  more  exacting,  as 
the  Portuguese  Government  evinced  a  disposition  to  yield  to  them, 
till  at  last  the  patience  even  of  that  feeble  court  gave  way.  It 
was  well  that  it  did  so ;  for  neither  the  arrest  of  British  subjects 
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nor  the  confiscation  of  British  property,  nor  the  seizure  of  British 
merchantmen  in  Portuguese  waters,  would  have  sufficed,  had  all 
been  done,  to  divert  the  French  emperor  from  his  purpose. 

The  story  of  Napoleon's  treachery  to  the  Peninsular   nations 
has  been  told  so  often  that  to  repeat  it  here,  except  in  the  laerest 
outline,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present   nar- 
rative.    Overreaching  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  he  was 
permitted  to  march  Junot's  corps  upon  Portugal,  and  to  occupy 
Lisbon  just  as  the  King  and  Court  were  escaping,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  fleet,  to  Brazil.     Then  followed  the  surprise 
of  the  Spanish  frontier  fortresses  and  the  advance  of  a  French 
army  to  Madrid.     Then  a  succession  of  political  frauds,  such  as  are 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modem  times.     Charles  IV. 
had  hardly  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  when   Fer- 
dinand himself  was  constrained  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Bayonne. 
By  and  bye  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  were  sent 
for ;  and  all,  after  a  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  restrain  them,  departed  in  the  same  direction.     Having  tiiiiB 
got  the  Bourbons  quite  into  the  toils,  Napoleon  threw  off  furtlier 
disguise.     Partly  by  threats,  partly  by  cajolery,  he  induced  them 
to  make  over  to  himself  their  right  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
immediately  transferred  it  to  his  brother   Joseph.      It  was  the 
maddest,  because  the  most  uncalled-for  outrage  that  could  have 
been  offered  to  the  self-respect  of  a  proud  people.     The  resources 
of  Spain  were  as  completely  at  his  disposal  while  she  remained 
under  the  sway  of  her  native  princes,  as  he  could  ever  hope  to 
render  them  under  a  sovereign  chosen  by  himself.     There  was  no 
conceivable  inducement  to  interfere  in  her  internal  affairs  beyond 
the  indulgence  of  a  morbid  hostility  to  the  House  of  Bourbon ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  that  indulgence,  he  risked  the  chance  of 
bringing  himself  for  the  first  time  into  direct  collision  with  popular 
feeling.     He  appears  not  to  have  been  entirely  blind  to  this  fiact 
even  at  the  moment;  he  lived  to  acknowledge,  and  in  his  exile  to 
lament  it  as  the  greatest  blunder  in  his  marvellous  career.     **  It 
was  that  unhappy  war  in  Spain  which  ruined  me.     The  results 
have  proved,  beyond  contradiction,  that  I  was  in  the  wrong.    There 
were  serious  faults  in  the  execution ;  one  of  the  greatest  was  that 
of  having  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  dethronement  of 
the  Bourbons.     Charles  IV.  was  worn  out,     I  might  have  given 
a  liberal  constitution  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  charged  Fer- 
dinand with  its  execution.     If  he  had  put  it  in  force  in  good  faith, 
Spain  would  have  prospered,  and  put  itself  in  harmony  with  our 
new  institutions.     If  he  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ments, he  would  have  met  with  his  dismissal  from  the  Spaniards 
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themselyes.  The  unfortunate  war  in  Spain  proved  a  real  wonnd^ 
the  first  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  France.  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  that  that  affair  would  have  caused  me  so  much  vexation 
and  chagrin,  I  would  never  have  engaged  in  it."  *  All  this  is 
true;  hut  of  another  truth  Napoleon  studiously  forgets  to  take 
notice.  The  Spanish  war  might  have  proved  troublesome,  but  he 
would  have  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  had  not  Eng-  , 
land  stepped  in  to  fight  for  the  insurgents ;  and  England  herself 
would  have  probably  failed  to  fight  to  any  good  purpose,  had  not  the 
geniuB  of  Wellesley  been  present  to  direct  and  control  her  efforts. 

The  cruelties  of  Murat  in  Madrid  stirred  the  anger  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  rumour  of  what  had  passed  in  Bayonne  drove  the 
eatiie  Spanish  population  wild.  In  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  men  ran  to  arms.  They  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  strag- 
gling parties  of  French  troops ;  they  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
Frenchmen  who  had  dwelt  peaceably  among  them  for  many  years ; 
they  showed  no  mercy  to  Spaniards  who  were  suspected  of  enter- 
taming  French  views.  It  was  the  most  ruthless  as  well  as  the 
most  complete  national  rising  that  had  ever  occurred,  and  the 
mternal  condition  of  the  Peninsula  contributed  much  to  its  success. 
The  peasantry,  though  trodden  down  for  two  centuries  under  an 
iron  despotism,  still  acknowledged  the  influence  of  their  nobles 
and  of  their  priests.  Of  the  nobles  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  con- 
sulting what  they  believed  to  be  their  own  interests,  joined  the 
intruders.  Some  endeavoured  to  observe  a  sort  of  neutrality  by 
retiring  to  their  estates,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement,  in  the  perfect  assurance  that 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  the  masses  along  vdth  them.  The 
priests  to  a  man  took  part  with  the  insurrection,  and  rendered  to 
it  the  most  important  services.  They  gave  and  transmitted  orders ; 
they  superintended  the  execution  of  them;  they  carefully  con- 
cealed the  defeats  of  the  national  troops,  exaggerated  every  trifling 
success,  and  invented  victories  when  none  had  been  achieved. 
They  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  to  spread  false 
intelligence ;  they  preached  up  hatred  to  the  invaders,  and  en- 
couraged terrible  reprisals.  They  were  at  once  the  missionaries 
and  staff  officers  of  the  Crusade ;  they  kept  the  lower  orders  in 
ignorance  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  the 
intrusive  government,  and  persuaded  them  that,  as  Godoy  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  evils  which  prevailed,  so  Ferdinand  alone 
could  restore  prosperity  to  Spain. 

These  proceedings  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  absence  of  all 
the  ordinary  means  of  intelligence  and  of  rapid  communication. 

*  St.  Helena  Mimoire. 
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Tfewa  arrived  everywhere  at  long  intervals,  and,  when  it  came^ 
Beldum  conveyed  a  correct  representation  of  things  as  they  were. 
It  was  besides  easy  to  form  encampments  and  to  assemble  troops 
in  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  always  go  about  armed,  and 
are  accustomed  to  live  night  and  day  in  the  open  air.  Sober, 
iictive,  careless,  prompt  to  be  inflamed,  warm  in  their  friendships, 
fierce  and  persevering  in  their  hatreds,  the  Spaniards  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  carry  on  a  war  of  defence.  Their  soil  itself  oflfers 
reiniirkable  facilities  for  so  doing;  indeed,  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces bands  of  a  thousand  men  or  more,  though  badly  armed  and 
Ijudl J  fed,  may  without  risk  hang  for  weeks  upon  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  an  invading  army,  and  inflict  upon  it  severe  losses.  Henoe^ 
the  lEsurrettion  had  hardly  broken  out  before  entire  corps  of 
French  troops  found  themselves  cut  off  from  all  communicatioii 
with  their  supports.  Duhesm  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Saragossa,  Manresa,  and  Gerona.  Reille  failed  in  a 
eimilar  attempt  upon  Rosas.  Moncey  sustained  a  repulse,  and  by 
and  bye  Dupont  laid  down  his  arms  to  the  ill-organised  levies  of 
Reding  and  Castagnos.  Finally  the  capital  of  Arragon  held  oat 
agiiinat  Lefebre  for  two  months,  the  happy  prelude  of  a  second 
siege  which  recalls  to  our  remembrance  the  heroic  efforts  of  Nu- 
maiitia,  Seguntum,  and  Jerusalem.  Meanwhile,  at  Cadiz,  Admiral 
Rasily  surrendered  his  fleet  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  lives 
of  his  crew  should  be  spared.  Of  all  these  disasters  the  climax 
arrived  when  Joseph,  after  occupying  the  throne  for  barely  ten 
days,  retired  from  his  capital,  and  was  forced  to  canton  with  the 
bulk  of  his  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro. 

The  recoil  of  these  events  was  soon  felt  in  Portugal.  In  the 
month  of  June  a  Junta  came  together  at  Oporto  with  the  Bishop 
at  its  head.  It  exercised  supreme  authority  over  the  northern 
provinces,  and  contracted  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Oalicia.  The  movement  extended  into  the  south,  where  Junot's 
position  had  become  so  critical  that  he  was  obliged  for  his  own 
security  to  disarm  and  make  prisoners  of  the  Spanish  regiments, 
whichj  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  had  been 
placed  under  his  orders. 

It  is  a  temarkable  fact  that  this  outburst  of  the  Peninsular 
nations  had  been  foretold  so  long  ago  as  1805  by  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
wiui  at  that  time  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  enter- 
tained at  Walmer  Castle  some  statesmen  and  military  officers,  of 
whom  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  one.  Intelligence  arrived  one 
day  while  they  were  at  dinner  of  the  capitulation  of  General 
Mack  at  Ulm  and  Napoleon's  march  upon  Vienna.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  consternation,  insomuch  that  one  of  the 
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gentlemen  present  exclaimed,  ^^Our  last  hope  of  resistance  to 
Buonaparte  is  gone  ! "  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  we  shall 
have  another  European  coalition  against  him  ere  long,  and  Spain 
will  take  the  lead  in  it."  Observing  that  his  remark  was  treated 
with  apparent  incredulity,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  to  say :  **  I  tell  you 
that  Spain  is  the  first  Continental  nation,  which  will  involve  him 
in  a  war  of  partisans.  Though  her  nobles  are  debased  and  her 
government  wretched,  the  people  still  retain  their  sense  of  honour 
and  their  sobriety,  and  they  hate  the  French.  Buonaparte  will 
endeavour  to  tread  out  all  these  feelings,  because  they  are  incom- 
patible with  his  designs ;  and  I  look  to  that  attempt  on  his  part  for 
kindling  the  sort  of  war  which  will  not  cease  till  he  is  destroyed." 

Had  Mr.  Pitt  lived  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  first 
port  of  his  prophecy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
turned  the  occasion  to  good  account.  But  the  Government  had 
passed  fi-om  him  to  men  who  were  at  once  too  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary matters  to  perceive  the  opening  presented  to  them,  and  too 
timid  to  avail  themselves  of  it  when  pointed  out  by  others.  Pro- 
fessing to  believe  that  in  a  war  of  defence  enthusiasm  more  than 
sappUes  the  lack  of  discipline,  they  lavished  upon  every  provincial 
jnnta  which  appealed  to  them  arms,  clothing,  stores  of  every  kind, 
and  money.  The  stores,  clothing,  and  money  thus  dispensed,  were 
for  the  most  part  appropriated  by  individuals  to  their  own  use ; 
the  arms  were  distributed  among  men,  who  generally  threw  them 
away  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Mean- 
while though  England  swarmed  with  troops,  of  whom  the  Duke  of 
York  stated  in  writing  that  he  could  safely  spare  60,000,  at  least, 
including  10,000  or  15,000  excellent  cavalry  for  foreign  service, 
not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  seems  to  have  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  these  60,000,  or  any  portion  of  them  in  the 
Peninsula.  And  when  at  last  the  pressure  from  without  became 
irresistible,  a  wretched  compromise  was  all  that  could  be  wrung 
from  them.  The  Government  would  not  commit  itself  to  a  con- 
tinental war  on  a  large  scale.  It  dreaded  the  expense,  it  distrusted 
its  generals,  it  had  little  confidence  in  the  valoiu*  of  its  soldiers, 
but  it  would  not  object  to  try  the  effect  of  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Spanish  patriots,  just  as  in  former  years  it  had  erfected  di- 
versions in  favour  of  the  French  royalists  at  Toulon  and  in  Quibe- 
ron  Bay. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination  a  corps  of  troops  already 
assembled  at  Cork,  were  directed  to  embark,  and  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted.  The 
instructions  which  he  received  were  both  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  that  they  who  penned  them  anticipated  but  little  from 
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the  movement  into  which  they  had  been  forced,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  they  not  only  did  not  require  Sir  Arthur  to  resign,  hut 
absolutely  prohibited  him  from  resigning  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Past  experience  had  shown  that  for  a 
limited  interval  at  least,  the  duties  of  First  Secretary  could  be 
carried  on  by  deputy ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  future,  which 
so  far  as  the  Cabinet  could  perceive,  warranted  the  belief  that  this 
expedition  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula  would  prove  either  more 
important  or  more  protracted  than  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen. 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  expedition  put  to  sea.  The  force 
embarked  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  infantry,  comprising 
among  others  a  veteran  battalion,  that  is  to  say  a  battalion  made 
up  of  men  worn  out  by  age  or  wounds  or  exposure  to  climate,  and 
therefore  quite  incapable  of  operations  in  the  field.  There  were 
attached  to  the  infantry  6  officers  of  engineers,  with  11  artificers. 
The  cavalry  fiumbered  346  rank  and  file,  with  215  horses.  The 
artillery  345  gunners  and  drivers,  with  12  pieces  of  cannon  un- 
horsed. There  was  no  commissariat ;  there  was  no  medical  de- 
partment, and  the  staff  could  boast  neither  of  experience  in  the 
field,  nor  of  theoretic  training  at  home.  The  physique  of  the 
men  was  however  excellent,  and  their  armament  and  clothing,  as 
compared  with  those  of  continental  troops,  extremely  good.  The 
total  strength  on  paper  amounted  to  1,016  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  227  drummers,  9505  rank  and  file,  and  215 
horses.  But  from  this  so  many  deductions  were  necessarily  made^ 
including,  besides  sick  and  orderlies,  the  battalion  intended  for 
garrison  duty,  that  to  reckon  upon  bringing  9000  bayonets  and 
sabres  into  line  was  to  take  a  somewhat  sanguine  view  of  Ac 
future.  Such  was  the  amount  of  force  which  England  sent  out 
to  sustain  the  Peninsular  nations  in  their  efforts  against  the 
common  enemy.  Nor  was  it  committed  to  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise except  after  much  hesitation  and  grave  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

But  if  the  Government  wavered  and  distrusted  itself,  the  people 
of  England  did  not.  There  were  those  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it,  who  turning  into  ridicule  efforts  so  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation,  demanded  that  much  more  should  be  done;  and 
more  was  done  in  consequence  though  with  such  entire  absence  of 
judgment  as  to  ensure,  if  not  absolute  failure,  a  grievous  shorts 
coming  of  popular  expectation*  On  the  30th  of  June,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  submitted  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  his  final  instruction! 
These  directed  him,  after  communicating  with  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties at  Corunna,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  Tagus,  either  imme- 
diately, if  he  should  believe  himself  strong  enough  to  enter  upon 
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tbe  campaign  at  once,  or  by  and  by  when  Spenser  should  have  had 
time  to  join  him  with  his  division.  If  the  latter  alternative  were 
preferred  Wellesley  was  to  obtain  leave  to  anchor  in  Vigo  Bay, 
and  to  wait  there  till  Spenser  should  arrive.  But  the  fleet  had 
awled  exactly  three  days  when  fresh  and  contradictory  instruc- 
tioDs  were  drawn  up;  and  in  a  despatch  dated  the  15th  of  July, 
which  however  did  not  reach  Wellesley  till  the  beginning  of 
August)  Lord  Castlereagh  informed  him  that  his  corps  was  but 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  larger  army;  that  5000  men  were  already 
embarked  at  Kamsgate  and  Harwich,  and  would  sail  immediately ; 
^hat  10,000,  consisting  of  Sir  John  Moore's  corps,  which  had 
just  returned  from  Sweden,  would  follow  as  soon  as  the  transports 
eonld  be  revictuaUed ;  and  that  2000,  withdrawn  from  the  garrison 
cf  Gibraltar,  would  in  due  time  be  added.  The  total  strength  of 
fhe  anny  would  thus  be  raised  to  30,000  men.  But  the  command 
of  30,000  men  was  too  important  a  charge  to  be  committed  to  an 
officer  of  Sir  Arthur's  standing.  His  Majesty  had  therefore  con- 
ferred that  honour  upon  Lieutenant^General  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple, 
Governor  of  Gibraltar.  Lieutenant-G-eneral  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
was  to  be  second  in  command ;  while  the  six  divisions  into  which 
fte  force  was  to  be  broken  up,  were  placed  under  the  orders,  re- 
flectively of  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir  John  Moore,  the  Honourable 
John  Hope,  Mackenzie  Frazer,  Lord  Paget,  and  the  Honourable 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Thus  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  only 
British  o£Gicer  then  living,  who  bad  been  at  the  head  of  great 
armies,  and  conducted  successfully  great  operations,  was  superseded 
in  his  command,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  seven,  not 
one  of  whom,  whatever  his  natural  abilities  might  be,  had  ever 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  proving  that  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  character  of 
a  general. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  in  ignorance  that  such  a 
trial  awaited  him.  Though  charged  by  Lord  Castlereagh  not  to  quit 
his  troops,  but  to  communicate  with  the  junta  of  Gallicia  through 
a  staff  officer,  he  judged  it  eicpedient  to  disregard  this  part  of  his 
instructions,  and  taking  his  passage  in  the  "  Crocodile  "  frigate,  he 
proceeded  in  person  to  Corunna,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  kept  its 
course  towards  Cape  Finisterre.  He  reached  Corunna  on  the  20th, 
and  entered  into  immediate  communication  with  the  junta,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  the  British  agent  there.  He  received  from  them  intel- 
ligence, which  contained  a  good  deal  of  fiction  and  some  truth. 
They  talked  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  as  irrepressible; 
told  of  numerous  small  successes  achieved,  and  of  more  antici- 
pated; and  though  unable  to  deny  the  defeat  of  the  combined 
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armies  of  Castille  and  Gallicia  at  Rio  Seco,  they  professed  to  be 
in  no  wise  cast  down  by  it.  Finally  they  urged  him  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Tagus,  where  his  presence  might  effect  great 
goody  themselves  declining  any  support  except  in  money  and 
military  stores.  Under  these  circumstances  Sir  Arthur  remained 
in  Corunna  only  a  single  day^  and  having  distributed  money  and 
arms  to  the  patriots^  and  informed  the  Government  of  what  he 
had  done,  he  set  off*  in  search  of  the  fleet  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
Finisterre. 

He  came  up  with  it  on  the  22nd,  and  after  a  brief  conference 
with  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  again  pushed  on  ahead.  On  the  24th 
he  arrived  at  Oporto,  where  matters  proved  to  be  in  a  much  less  sa^ 
tisfactory  state  than  the  Grovemment  had  led  him  to  believe.  The 
French  force  in  Portugal  instead  of  6000  or  7000  was  represented 
to  be  15,000  strong.  In  point  of  fact,  as  was  afterwards  proved, 
it  amoimted  to  26,000.  Of  Portuguese  troops  there  were  but 
8000  with  their  standards,  besides  volunteers  and  peasants.  All 
were  badly  armed  and  equipped.  "  The  peasants  have  I  believe 
no  arms  but  pikes,  and  those  called  regular  infantry  are  composed 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  different  corps  of  the  Portuguese 
army."  But  the  temper  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people 
seemed  to  be  good.  The  Bishop  promised  whatever  was  asked^ 
including  150  horses,  500  mules,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
meat — ^whereupon  the  fleet,  which  had  come  in  on  the  20th^  again 
put  to  sea.  It  steered  in  the  direction  of  Mondego  Bay,  for  here 
Sir  Arthur  was  strongly  urged  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  to 
effect  his  landing.  Indeed  Sir  Charles  had  already  thrown  ashore 
a  battalion  of  marines,  with  which  he  occupied  a  post  at  Figuera 
in  front  of  Coimbra.  Accordingly  having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  advice  of  the  Admiral  was  sound,  Wellesley  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  to  act  upon  it. 

Sir  Arthur  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  on  the  30th  of 
July,  when  there  was  handed  to  him  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatch 
of  iiie  15th.  The  intelligence  conveyed  in  it  was  little  gratifying 
to  his  self-love,  but  he  did  not  allow  it  to  damp  for  a  moment  his 
zeal  in  the  public  service.  He  wrote  in  reply :  "  All  that  I  can 
say  on  that  subject  is,  that  whether  I  am  to  command  the  army  or 
not,  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  ensure  its  success  ;  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  operations,  or 
commence  them  one  moment  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  com- 
menced, in  order  that  I  may  acquire  the  credit  of  the  success." 
Towards  other  portions  of  the  despatch  he  was  less  merciful.  He  i 
pointed  out  how  ruinous  it  would  be  to  fritter  away  the  strength 
of  an  army  of  30,000  men  by  dividing  it,  and  strongly  urged  that 
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the  efforts  of  England  should  be  limited,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  to  the  deliverance  of  Portugal.  And  then  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  if  he  were  opening  the  way  to  a  long  career  of 
glory  to  himself,  he  set  about  the  difficult,  and  as  the  event  proved, 
the  tedious  task  of  landing  his  troops. 

It  chanced  that  there  had  been  heavy  gales  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
not  long  before,  and  the  surf,  when  the  lightest  breeze  stirs  on  that 
coast,  runs  strong  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  fleet  was, 
besides,  miserably  supplied  with  boats  and  barges ;  for  England, 
tiioagh  in  those  days  at  the  height  of  her  maritime  supremacy, 
seemed  little  to  understand  the  uses  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied* 

The  disembarkation,  therefore,  which  began  on  the  1st,  was  not 
completed  till  the  5th  of  August.  But  as  if  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  Creneral  Spenser  arrived  with  his 
division  on  the  6tli.  It  was  a  mere  lucky  coincidence ;  for  though 
orders  had  been  sent  to  call  him  in  from  Cadiz,  they  never  reached 
him  ;  and  his  cruise  westward  and  northward  was  undertaken  rather 
as  a  means  of  adding  to  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  coast  line  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  result, 
however,  was  that  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Wellesley  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  12,300  good  troops,  destitute  indeed  of  the 
means  either  of  transport  or  supply,  except  such  as  the  fleet  afforded, 
but  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  fiill  of  confidence  in  him  and 
in  themselves. 

French  writers  in  general,  and  M.  Theabault  in  particular,  criticise 
Wellesley's  proceedings  at  this  juncture  as  slow  and  irresolute.  He 
had  completed  his  landing  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  yet  he  made 
no  movement  in  advance  till  the  9th.  How  could  he  move  sooner  ? 
He  had  everything  to  provide, — horses  for  his  guns,  and  in  part 
at  least  for  his  cavalry ;  mules  for  the  conveyance  of  his  stores  and 
even  for  his  ammunition ;  and  besides  that  his  own  staff  was  too 
tmtutored  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  him,  the  local  authorities 
proved  not  only  indifferent  but  contradictory.  Don  Bernardo  Friere, 
for  example,  lay  at  this  time  at  Leyria  with  5000  or  6000  Portuguese 
troops.  Instead  of  marching  these  to  the  coast  and  forming  an 
immediate  junction  with  Wellesley,  he  urged  Wellesley  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  province  of  Beira;  and  when  Wellesley  very  pro- 
perly declined  to  separate  himself  prematurely  from  the  fleet, 
Friere  refused  to  move  at  all,  unless  the  English  would  undertake 
to  feed  him.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  there.  Friere  siezed  a  depot 
of  provisions  which  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  had  collected  for  the  use 
of  the  English  army,  and  avowed  his  intention  of  withdrawing  be- 
yond the  Tagus,  and  there  undertaking  operations  of  his  own. 
With  the  rare  tact  which  belonged  to  him,  Wellesley  not  only  kept 
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his  own  temper  during  these  discussions,  but  prevailed  upon  the 
jealous  Portuguese  in  the  end  to  come  to  terms.  It  was  agreed 
that  Friere  should  place  at  Sir  Arthur's  disposal  1400  infantry  and 
250  cavalry :  that  he  himself  should  remain  where  he  was  with  the 
rest  of  his  division  till  the  22nd,  in  order  to  cover  the  English 
rear ;  and  that  Wellesley,  instead  of  being  himself  fed  from  the 
resoiu'ces  of  the  country,  should  from  the  ships  feed  the  Portuguese 
cavalry  and  infantry  that  were  lent  to  him. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  Junot,  advertised  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  fleet  off  the  coast,  made  preparations  to 
meet  the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  directed 
General  Loison,  who  had  been  detached  with  5000  or  6000  noien  into 
Alentajo,  to  return  across  the  Tagus;  and  pushed  forward  Creneral 
Laborde,  with  5000  more,  to  observe  the  English  when  they  shoidd 
land.  These  two  corps,  Loison's  and  Laborde's,  were  to  form  a 
junction  at  Leyria ;  while  Junot  himself,  gathering  in  as  many 
detachments  as  could  be  spared,  should  follow,  and  unite  himself 
with  them,  in  order  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Wellesley,  however, 
though  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  move  before  the  9th,  proved  too  quick  for  the  enemy.  Follow- 
ing the  coast  line,  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Leyria  on  the 
10th.  The  point  of  concentration  for  the  French  advanced  corps 
was  thus  rendered  insecure,  and  Laborde,  ascertaining  the  fact, 
halted  at  Eolissa,  whence  he  pushed  his  advanced  corps  as  far  as 
Alcobaja  and  Obedos.  From  AIcoba9a  the  French  withdrew^  in 
the  night  of  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th  the  English  took  possession 
of  it.  But  the  enemy  still  held  Obedos ;  and  there,  for  the  first 
time,  they  exchanged  shots  with  a  few  companies  of  English 
riflemen.  "  We  had  yesterday,"  writes  Wellesley  on  the  IGth^  **  a 
little  afifair  of  advanced  posts  foolishly  brought  on  by  the  over- 
eagerness  of  the  riflemen  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy's  picket,  in  which 
we  lost  Lieutenant  Bunbury  of  the  95th,  killed,  and  Pakenham 
slightly  wounded,  and  some  men  of  the  95th  and  60th.  The 
troops  behaved  remarkably  well,  but  not  with  great  prudence.** 

Still  looking  to  be  joined  by  General  Loison,  and  unwilling 
either  by  retreating  on  Torres  Vedras  to  separate  from  him,  or  hy 
moving  on  Alcantara  to  uncover  Lisbon,  Laborde  stood  fast  i^ 
Eolissa,  which  offered  an  admirable  defensive  position  for  such  a 
corps  as  he  commanded.  There  he  resolved  to  accept  a  battle^ 
should  the  English  general  ventiure  to  deliver  it;  and,  as  he  had 
under  his  orders  5000  infantry,  500  cavalry,  and  5  guns»  he 
hoped  to  render  it,  whether  successful  or  the  reverse,  more  hurtful 
to  the  assailants  than  to  himself.  Besides,  he  counted  on  the 
arrival  of  his  colleague,  who  was  moving  up  from  Rio  Major, 
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before  the  English  should  be  able  to  dislodge  him ;  and  he  not 
unnaturally  concluded  that  in  this  event,  10,000  or  12,000  French 
veterans,  assisted  by  the  advantages  of  the  ground,  would  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  13,000  or  14,000  raw  troops.  Had  Wellesley 
delayed  only  a  few  hours  in  accepting  the  challenge  thus  offered, 
or  had  he  taken  time  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  instead  of  at* 
tacking  it  in  front,  the  probabilities  are  that  Laborde's  anticipations 
might  have  been  realised.  But  Wellesley  was  perfectly  aware  that 
more  was  to  be  gained  at  that  juncture  by  hard  blows  promptly 
struck  than  by  any  process  of  manoeuvre,  be  it  ever  so  skilftilly 
planned  and  executed.  He  therefore  moved  forward  at  daybreak 
on  the  17th  with  13,680  infantry,  470  horse,  and  18  guns;  and 
attacked  at  once. 

Wellesley's  order  of  battle  was  very  simple.  He  covered  his 
front  with  skirmishers,  and  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  out  of  the 
plain.  Meanwhile  he  advanced  in  three  columns.  The  right, 
consisting  of  1200  Portuguese,  and  50  horsemen,  went  round  the 
mountains  with  a  view  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  and  fall  upon  his 
rear.  The  left  column,  consiBting  of  two  brigades  of  English  in- 
fantry, three  companies  of  riflemen,  a  battery  of  light  guns,  and 
40  horse,  was  directed  to  cross  the  hills  of  Abydos,  to  carry  the 
posts  on  that  side  of  the  valley,  to  drive  the  enemy's  right  out  of 
Itolissa,  and  to  interpose  between  Laborde's  corps  and  the  line  of 
march  by  which  Loison  was  known  to  be  approaching.  The  centre 
column,  comprising  4  infantry  brigades,  380  cavalry,  and  12  guns, 
was  to  carry  the  passes,  at  the  head  of  which  the  French  line  was 
formed. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  disposition  was  to  alarm  Laborde 
for  his  line  of  retreat.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  from  his  first 
position,  skirmishing  as  he  went,  and  took  up  a  second,  along  the 
ridges  of  the  heights  of  Colemba9a.  Here  a  fierce  struggle  en- 
sued, for  the  approaches  to  the  ridge  were  steep  and  narrow,  and 
the  English  could  not  bring  up  their  force  except  piecemeal.  It 
ended,  after  six  hours'  hard  fighting,  in  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
who  left  three  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field,  and  sustained  a  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  of  600  men.  That  of  the  English  amounted 
to  no  more  than  70  killed,  385  wounded,  and  74  missing. 

The  battle  of  Bolissa^  though  in  itself  a  trifling  affair,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  morally,  to  both  armies.  It  gave  to  the 
English  that  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  their  leader,  which 
is  the  sure  presage  of  success  in  war ;  and  it  showed  the  French 
that  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  was  quite 
equal  to  themselves  in  courage  and  endurance,  and  noways  behind 
them  in  pliability  and  coolness.     By  Wellesley  himself,  it  appears 
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to  have  been  accepted  as  a  result  which  had  never  been  doubt- 
ful. ^  Writing  about  it  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  he  says : — ^**  You 
will  see  that  we  have  beaten  a  French  corps  yesterday.  The  action 
was  a  most  desperate  one  between  the  troops  engaged  At  the 
same  time,  if  I  could  have  got  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  up  in 
time,  I  should  have  taken  or  destroyed  their  whole  corps."  Yet 
Laborde  behaved  admirably ;  though  woimded  early  in  the  day  he 
never  dismounted,  and  changed  his  ground  not  fewer  than  seven 
times,  before  finally  quitting  the  field  of  battle. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  was  conducted  in  excellent  order, 
which  Wellesley  found  it  impossible  to  disturb.  Besides  that  he 
was  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry,  his  guns  were  miserably  horsed; 
and  his  infantry,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  enfeebling  influence 
of  a  sea  voyage,  were  too  much  fatigued  at  the  close  of  the  day  to 
march  rapidly.  It  has  been  urged  by  Sir  William  Napier,  that 
Wellesley  committed  a  mistake  in  not  moving  at  once  after  the 
defeat  of  Laborde,  upon  Loison.  The  latter,  it  was  assumed,  was 
still  in  the  air,  and  must  have  withdrawn  across  the  Tagus  if 
seriously  threatened.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  While  the 
affair  of  Bolissa  was  going  on,  Loison's  patrols  touched  Laborde, 
and  the  two  corps  forming  a  junction  the  same  night,  moved  o^ 
together  in  the  direction  of  Montecheco.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  that  the  English,  if  advanced  on  the 
18th  to  Torres  Yedras,  would  have  interposed  between  Junot  and 
the  combined  corps  of  Laborde  and  Loison ;  in  which  case,  the 
object  of  the  expedition  would  have  probably  been  accomplished 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  second  battle.  And  this  move- 
ment it  is  clear  that  Wellesley  intended  to  effect,  had  not  in- 
telligence reached  him  during  the  night  of  the  I7th,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Anstruther  and  his  brigade  on  the  Tagus.  But 
Anstruther's  brigade,  like  every  other  body  of  troops  despatched 
at  that  time  from  England,  was  destitute  of  even  the  commonest 
means  of  transport.  The  sole  choice  submitted  to  Wellesley,  was 
therefore  between  leaving  them  behind  altogether,  or  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  landing-place  in  order  to  amalgamate  them 
with  his  own  force.  He  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  though 
not  till,  in  a  long  and  lucid  despatch,  he  had  explained  to  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  now  expected  from  hour  to  hour,  the  exact  nature 
of  his  position,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  operations  on  which,  if  the 
command  of  the  army  had  rested  with  him,  he  was  prepared  to 
act. 

With  a  view  to  gather  in  the  troops  now  upon  the  coast^  Wei-  j 
lesley  tiumed  away  from  the  Torres  Vedras  road,  and  following 
a  pathway  to  his  right,  arrived  on  the  18th,  at  Lourinha.    Thedis- 
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embarkation  of  Anstruther's  brigade,  began  next  day,  and  on  the 
SOth,  16,000  British  bayonets,  420  sabres,  and  18  guns  —  besides 
1400  Portuguese  infantry,  and  400  Portuguese  cavalry,  were 
bivouacked  in  and  around  the  village  of  Vemiera.  This  was  not  a 
position  of  defence  which  Wellesley  had  taken  up,  but  a  mere 
halting-ground  whence  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  men  and 
stores;  and  from  which  as  soon  as  these  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted, he  proposed  to  advance.  For  he  determined,  by  following 
the  coast  road,  to  turn  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  to  seize  the 
principal  heights  above  Mafra,  and  to  cut  in  upon  the  enemy's 
l«ominunications  with  Montecheco.  Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Moore, 
luding  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  could  execute  a  movement 
[upon  Santarem,  where  he  would  be  able  at  once  to  protect  the 
English  left,  to  block  the  course  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  threaten  the 
;fine  of  the  enemy's  retreat  upon  Elvas.  Such  was  Wellesley's 
plan,  towards  the  execution  of  which  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  completed.  Indeed,  the  troops  had  received  orders  to 
deep  upon  their  arms,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  early 
dawn  on  the  21st,  when  the  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  in  Maceira 
Boads,was  annoimced,  and  the  command  passed  immediately  from 
Wellesley's  hands,  into  his.  It  was  an  incident  as  ill-timed  as  it 
Has  unfortunate.  Burrard  could  not  be  brought  to  see  matters  in 
the  light  in  which  Wellesley  endeavoured  to  place  them.  He 
considered  a  flank  march  along  a  narrow  coast  road  too  dangerous 
to  be  attempted.  He  was  unwilling  to  act  upon  two  lines,  when 
by  a  little  delay  his  whole  force  could  be  concentmted.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  Wellesley,  who  personally  waited  upon  him  on 
board  ship,  explained,  that  already,  without  Sir  John  Moore's 
corps,  he  was  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy.  Burrard  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  officers  who  believe  that  in  war,  no 
liab  whatever  are  to  be  run ;  and  so  Wellesley,  having  received 
orders  to  keep  his  ground  till  Sir  John  Moore  should  arrive,  re- 
turned to  Yemiera  satisfied  that  the  game  was  up,  as  he  at  least 
would  have  played  it. 

While  the  English  thus  settled  their  affairs,  Junot  called  in  as 
Biany  detachments  as  could  be  spared,  and  joining  them  to 
I-aborde's  and  Loison's  corps,  put  himself  at  their  head.  As 
Wellesley  had  anticipated,  he  at  once  assumed  the  initiative. 
Moving  from  Torres  Vedras  at  daybreak  on  the  21st,  he  arrived 
about  8  o'clock  within  view  of  the  English  position,  and  made  his 
^^nungements  unskilfully  and  rashly  to  attack.  Instead  of  massing 
his  strength  on  the  English  left,  and  striving  to  overwhelm  it,  an 
MTangement  dictated  by  every  consideration,  both  of  his  own  nu- 
merical inferiority,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  divided 
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his  force  into  separate  columns  of  attack,  and  committed  the  still 
more  unpardonable  mistake  of  not  carrying  these  simultaneously 
into  action.  The  consequence  was  that  Wellesley  was  able,  by 
moving  troops  from  his  right  to  hia  left,  alternately  to  support 
both,  and  to  frustrate  every  attempt  of  the  enemy,  without  bring- 
ing more  than  half  of  his  own  people  under  fire. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  French  was  upon  the  English  right  of 
the  village,  where  Greneral  Fane's  brigade  and  the  20th  Light 
Dragoons  were  posted.  It  was  delivered  with  great  vigour  and 
as  vigorously  sustained,  till  Ferguson's,  Nightingale's,  Ackland'a, 
and  Bowe's  brigades  came  up  in  succession,  overmastered  the 
assailants,  and  drove  them  back.  Just  then,  and  not  till  then, 
another  French  column  fell  upon  the  left  of  the  village,  where 
Hill's  brigade  kept  them  in  play  till  Ferguson's  and  others  arrived 
to  his  support.  At  first  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground, 
for  they  arrived  within  musket-shot  of  the  churchyard,  which 
however  had  been  occupied  by  English  troops,  and  from  which 
a  terrible  fire  fell  upon  them.  They  could  not  siistain  it,  but 
retired  in  confusion.  More  than  once  the  same  scene  was  re- 
enacted,  for  the  enemy  seemed  unwilling  to  take  a  denial ;  but  on 
each  successive  occasion  the  advance  was  made  with  diminished 
impetuosity:  and  at  last  the  whole  army,  leaving  13  guns  and 
1800  dead  and  wounded  behind  them,  retired  from  the  field. 
Their  retreat,  though  not  a  disorderly  one,  was  in  two  opposite 
directions,  so  that  a  prompt  movement  in  pursuit  must  have  been 
attended  with  decisive  consequences.  They  abandoned  also  the 
shortest  road  to  Torres  Vedras,  by  seizing  which  the  English 
would  have  interposed  between  them  and  Lisbon ;  while  Moore's 
corps,  had  it  marched  to  Santarem  as  Wellesley  advised  on  the 
20th,  would  have  rendered  a  movement  on  Elvas  impossible. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Burrard,  who  was  not  on  the  field  when 
the  battle  began,  arrived  just  in  time  to  stop  the  forward  move- 
ment which  Wellesley  had  directed.  He  saw,  or  believed  that  he 
saw,  fresh  troops  coming  up  to  support  the  fugitives.  He  thought 
that  enough  had  been  done,  considering  the  divided  state  of  the 
British  army,  and  that  to  attempt  more  would  incur  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  advantages  already  achieved.  Wellesley,  trained  in 
a  school  which  requires  implicit  obedience  from  inferiors  to  their 
superiors,  could  only  remonstrate  against  orders  which  he  never- 
theless obeyed.  The  victorious  army  halted  and  returned  to  its 
ground,  while  the  French  made  good  their  retreat  by  Torres 
Vedras  upon  Lisbon. 

The  mortification  of  Wellesley  at  such  an  abortive  issue  was 
great ;  yet,  except  by  a  passing  remark  to  the  gentlemen  of  bi^ 
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personal  staff,  he  made  no  open  manifestation  of  Ins  feelings.  His 
private  letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  show  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  military  talents  of 
the  officer  whom  Government  had  sent  out  to  supersede  him. 
"Sir  Harry  Burrard,**  he  says,  "  who  had  come  into  the  roads  of 
Maceira  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  landed  during  the  action  of 
the  2l6t ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  prevented,  I  should  have  pressed 
the  enemy  to  Torres  Vedras  on  that  evening,  and  in  all  probability 
the  whole  would  have  been  destroyed.**  But  opportunities  such 
as  this,  once  lost,  never  come  again.  Junot  was  now  compara- 
tively safe ;  for  though  too  weak  to  keep  his  hold  on  Lisbon,  a 
line  of  retreat  through  Alentejo,  upon  Elvas  and  Almeida,  was 
open  to  him.  And  so  long  as  he  should  be  able  to  retain  these 
places,  the  English  army  would  find  work  enough  to  do  without 
passing  out  of  Portugal  in  support  of  the  Spaniards. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  scarcely  assumed  the  command,  when 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibraltar  to  supersede  him  in  his 
tarn.  He  reached  the  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  Sir 
Harry  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  prepare  orders  for  an  advance 
on  the  23rd,  and  Sir  Hugh  does  not  appear  to  have  annulled  them ; 
but  before  they  coiild  be  issued.  General  Kellerman  came  in  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  propose  an  armistice  preparatory  to  negociating 
a  capitulation.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  ridiculously 
favourable  to  the  enemy.  They  stipulated  for  the  removal  by  sea 
of  the  French  army,  with  its  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  to 
France,  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain ;  and  for  the  retention  by 
officers  and  men  of  every  thing  which  they  chose  to  claim  as 
private  property.  The  safety  of  the  Bussian  fleet,  which  then 
lay  in  the  Tagus,  was  likewise  claimed,  and  its  right  to  quit  the 
river  or  to  go  where  it  would,  asserted.  Of  the  part  which  Sir 
Arthur  played  in  the  negociation  of  this  treaty,  and  of  the  light  in 
which  he  regarded  it,  both  politically  and  professionally,  a  better 
idea  will  be  formed  by  perusing  the  subjoined  letter,  than  by  any 
statements  of  ours. 

To  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

"  Camp  at  Ramalhal,  23rd  Aug.  1S08. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  You  will  have  heard  that,  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  victory 
of  the  2 let  has  been  an  agreement  to  suspend  hostilities  between  the  French 
and  tu  preparatory  to  the  negociation  of  a  Convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French.  Although  my  name  is  affixed  to  this  instrument*, 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  believe  that  I  negociated  it,  that  I  approve  of  it, 


*  See  Wellington  Despatchee,  1st  edit.  voL  vi.  p.  116. 
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or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  wording  it.  It  was  n^ociated  by  the  General 
himself  in  my  presence  and  that  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  after  it  had 
been  drawn  out  by  Kellerman  himself,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  desired  me  to 
sign  it.  I  object  to  its  verbiage ;  I  object  to  an  indefinite  suspeneion  of 
hostilities;  it  ought  to  have  been  for  forty-eight  hours  only.  As  it  is 
now,  the  French  will  have  forty-eight  hours  to  prepare  for  their  defence, 
after  Sir  Hugh  will  put  an  end  to  the  suspension. 

"  I  approve  of  allowing  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  appears  to  be  deemed  impossible  to  move  Sir  John 
Moore's  corps  upon  Santarem,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French 
towards  Elvas.  They  could  establish  themselves  in  Elvas,  Fort  La 
Lippe,  Almeida,  and  Penichd,  which  places  we  should  be  obliged  either 
to  blockade  or  attack  regularly  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year  in  Portugal, 
viz.  the  months  of  September  and  October ;  and  the  advance  of  the  army 
into  Spain  would  be  delayed  untU  after  that  period.  It  is  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  general  cause  to  have  80,000  Englishmen  in  Spain  and 
10,000  or  12,000  additional  Frenchmen  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Spain, 
than  to  have  the  Frenchmen  in  Portugal  and  the  Englishmen  employed  in 
the  blockade  or  siege  of  strong  places.  If  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  eva- 
cuate it  must  be  with  their  property,  but  I  should  have  wished  to  adopt 
some  mode  of  making  the  French  generals  disgorge  the  Church  plate 
which  they  have  stolen. 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  the  substance  of  what  is  done  respecting  the 
Hufisians ;  indeed,  if  the  Russians  had  persevered  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
test in  the  neutrality  which  they  have  observed  since  its  commencement, 
and  the  Portuguese  officers  had  desired  that  their  port  should  be  re- 
spected as  that  of  a  power  in  a  state  of  neutrality  between  Russia  and 
England,  we  might  have  laboured  under  some  difficulties  in  the  attack  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  But  the  French  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  sti- 
pulate at  all  for  the  Russian  fleet,  and  this  is  the  great  fault  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  However,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  not  worse ; 
and  you  will  readily  believe  that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  prevail 
upon  the  General  to  alter  it  and  to  persist  in  his  objections  to  it. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  however,  my  dear  Lord,  that  my  situation 
in  this  army  is  a  very  delicate  one.  I  never  saw  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  till 
yesterday,  and  it  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  advise  any  man  on  the  first 
day  one  meets  with  him.  He  must  at  least  be  prepared  to  receive  advice. 
Then  I  have  been  successful  with  the  army,  and  they  don't  appear  to  me 
to  like  to  go  to  any  body  else  for  orders  or  instructions  upon  any  subject 
This  is  another  awkward  ciixjumstance  which  cannot  end  well ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  prefer  going  home  to  staying  here.  However, 
if  you  wisli  me  to  stay,  I  will ;  I  only  beg  that  you  will  not  blame  me 
if  things  do  not  go  on  as  you  and  my  friends  in  London  wish  they 
should.  It  appears  that  General  Spencer  and  Sir  Hugh  did  not  agree 
very  well  when  they  were  at  Gibraltar  together,  and  poor  Spencer  is  very 
low  indeed.  I  wish  that  you  would  confer  upon  him  some  mark  of  the 
King's  favour ;  there  never  was  a  braver  officer  or  one  who  deserves  it 
better. 
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''  I  enclose  jou  a  memonindum  *  which  I  have  sent  to  Sir  Hugh  respect- 
ing ^e  Convention  which  he  is  to  negociate  in  person  with  Junot.  Kcl- 
lerman  objected  to  my  going  to  the  Admiral  through  the  French  posts,  as 
he  had  found  that  I  objected  so  strongly  to  the  arrangement ;  and  yet  he 
was  the  person  who  first  proposed  to  Sir  Hugh  that  I  should  sign  the 
arrangement  which  he  was  going  to  sign  himself. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"Akthub  Welleslet. 

''  Charles  will  have  informed  you  of  the  state  of  things  here  since  the 
date  of  tliis  letter.  The  Admiral  relieved  us  from  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  seventh  article  of  the  agreement  respecting  the  Russians  had  involved 
us  by  refusing  to  agree  to  it ;  and  Murray  was  sent  the  day  before  yester- 
day to  apprise  Junot  of  this  refusal  by  the  Admiral,  and  to  negociate  the 
Convention  if  Junot  should  be  inclined  to  negociate  upon  the  remaining 
port  of  the  proposed  basis,  and  at  all  events  to  bring  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  to  a  conclusion  by  12  o^clock  to-morrow.  Junot  has  consented 
to  negociate,  and  Murray  is  authorised  to  continue  the  suspension  for 
twaity-four  hours  longer  if  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  treaty.  In 
the  mean  time  I  march  to-morrow  if  the  Convention  should  not  be  con- 
cluded and  hostilities  should  not  be  further  suspended,  and  Sir  John 
Moore  with  a  part  of  his  corps  the  next  day.  Murray  has  been  instructed 
to  insist  upon  the  points  in  the  enclosed  memorandum  in  the  ncgociation 
of  the  Convention.  Notwithstanding  blimders,  I  think  we  shall  yet  bring 
our  afiairs  in  this  country  to  a  happy  conclusion.'* 

In  n:Laiiaging  what  is  now  known  as  the  Conyention  of  Ciotra, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  no  concern.  He  was  neither  present  with 
the  commissioners  when  they  signed  the  deed,  nor  i(^  he  made 
acquainted  with  its  details  till  after  it  had  been  formally  ratified. 
At  the  request  of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  he  did,  indeed,  affix  his 
signature  to  the  preliminary  treaty,  which  Kellerman  had  pro* 
posed,  though  not  without  objecting  to  some  of  its  details.  But 
he  was  no  party,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  he  should  be,  to 
anything  which  followed.  On  the  contrary,  he  studiously  con- 
fined himself  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  division,  and  followed  what- 
ever instructions  the  commander  of  the  forces  conveyed  to  him. 
It  was  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  he  should  go  to  Madrid, 
and  arrange  there  some  plan  of  operations  with  the  authorities 
civil  as  well  as  military.  He  oflTered  no  opposition  but  contented 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  the  individual  employed  in  so 
important  a  duty,  could  not  hope  to  discharge  it  eflFectually, 
unless  he  were  entrusted  with  extensive  powers,  and  enjoyed  the 
ftdl  confidence  of  the  home  Government.  Whether  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple  was  sincere  in    proposing  to  employ  him   may  be 

*  See  Wellington  Despatches,  1st  edit  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 
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doubted.  Sir  Arthur,  however,  took  the  precaution  to  send 
copies  of  the  correspondence  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  result 
was,  that  not  he  but  Lord  William  Bentinck  waa  sent  to  advise 
with  the  Junta  of  Castile. 

But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not  the  only  individual  in  the 
army,  who  felt  and  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  into 
which  matters  had  fallen.  Everywhere,  from  generals  commanding 
divisions  down  to  private  sentinels,  there  was  a  sense  of  morti- 
fication and  well  nigh  of  anger  and  even  disgrace,  which  had  the 
command  rested  where  it  then  was,  must  have  produced  the 
worst  consequences.  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  was  personally  very 
unpopular,  for  which  his  mode  of  maintaining  discipline  suf- 
ficientiy  accounted.  He  was  habitually  harsh,  stem,  and  uncivil^ 
both  to  officers  and  men.  But  over  and  above  this,  there  were 
causes  of  offence  of  a  graver  character  and  more  deeply  seated. 
He  had  been  thrust  by  court  favour  into  the  position  which  be 
held,  after  something  like  a  specific  promise  given  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  that  to  him  the  command  of  the  army  should  be  in- 
trusted. This  produced,  as  it  was  natural. that  it  should,  great 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Moore's  friends,  and  of  disquiet  to 
Moore  himself,  who  had  more  than  one  confidential  conference 
with  Wellesley  upon  the  subject,  and  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
suaded by  him  from  applying  to  be  recalled.  The  consequence 
was  the  total  loss  of  harmony  in  a  body,  which  till  the  arrival  of 
the  new  commander-in-chief,  had  deserved  all  the  praises  which 
Wellesley  b^towed  upon  it.  On  one  point,  however,  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  victor  of  Rolissa  and  Vemiera 
was  held  in  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect;  and  of  this 
a  public  manifestation  was  made  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  Wellesley  was  about  to  quit  the "  camp.  The  officers  com- 
manding corps,  and  the  field-officers  of  the  army,  agreed  to 
present  an  address  to  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
accept  at  their  hands  a  piece  of  plate.  This  was  done  on  the 
18th  of  September,  through  the  medium  of  Colonel  Kemmis, 
the  oldest  field-officer  among  them,  and  accepted  by  Sir  Arthur 
with  all  the  frankness  which  formed  part  of  his  nature.  In  two 
days  afterwards,  having  led  his  division  into  Lisbon,  and  seen  the 
last  of  Jxmot's  force  on  board  of  ship,  he  himself  quitted  the  seat 
of  war  and  returned  home. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

WELLESLBT  TS  LOVDOV.  —  COUBT  OF  EXQUIBT.  —  BSSniES  HIS  IRISH  DUTIES. 
—  BRIXF  BETROSPEd  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN.  —  BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA.  — 
ITET.T.TWT.BY  APPOINTED  TO  COMMAND  A  NEW  ARMT. 

Sib  Arthtr  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  4th  of  October,  his  depar- 
ture from  Portugal  having  been  precipitated  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Grant,  the  gentleman  who,  during  his  absence,  had  undertaken 
to  discharge  the  current  business  of  the  Secretary's  office  in  Ire- 
land. He  wrote  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was 
still  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  announced  his  intention  of  presenting 
himself  in  Dublin  without  delay ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
that  design  into  effect.  For  the  public  mind  of  England  was  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  excitement  and  indignation,  on  account  of  the 
abortive  conclusion,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal. 
The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  stigmatised,  not  as  impolitic  only, 
but  iniquitous ;  and  all  who  were  believed  to  have  taken  any  part 
in  its  management  were  denounced  as  traitors.  Among  others  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  came  in  for  no  small  share  of  blame.  Dalrymple 
had  managed  to  convey  an  impression,  that  it  was  entirely  by 
Welleeley's  advice  that  he  had  been  guided  in  the  matter,  and 
Wellesley's  signature  attached  to  the  preliminary  treaty  was 
accepted,  by  the  newspapers  and  the  people,  as  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  One  word  from  Wellesley  in 
public  would  have  turned  the  tide  and  thrown  the  obloquy  upon 
others :  but  with  rare  self-denial  he  refused  to  speak  or  to  write 
it.  Still  he  found  it  necessary  in  defence  of  his  own  character  to 
remain  some  days  in  London,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  to  assign  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  We  sub- 
join here  specimens  of  the  temper  in  which  this  correspondence 
was  carried  on. 

To  the  Duke  of  Bichmond. 

«<  London,  lOth  Oct  1808. 
"  Mt  bear  Duke, 

"  You  will  readily  believe  that  I  waa  much  surprise&  when  I  ar- 
rived in  England  to  hear  the  torrents  of  abuse  with  which  I  had  been 
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assailed,  and  that  I  had  been  accused  of  every  criine  of  which  a  man  can 
be  guilty,  excepting  cowardice.  I  have  not  read  one  word  that  has  been 
written  on  either  side,  and  I  have  refused  to  publish  and  don't  mean  to 
authorise  the  publication  of  a  single  line  in  my  defence. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  King  and  his  ministers  and  my  Mends  have 
a  right  to  an  explanation  of  the  cause  for  which  my  name  appeared  to 
the  armistice  of  the  22nd  of  August,'  as  I  have  already  told  you  in  a 
former  letter  written  from  Portugal,  in  which  I  entered  into  the  details 
of  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  and  stated  generally  my  motives  for 
signing  that  instrument. 

"  I  think  that  Sir  H.  DaJrymple's  letter  of  the  8rd  of  September  has,  by 
fixing  upon  me  by  a  purposed  inaccuracy  of  expression,  the  odium  of 
negociating  that  instrument,  enabled  me  to  explain  the  share  I  had  in  it 
to  the  King's  ministers  and  to  the  King. 

"  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  ♦  which  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  this  subject,  in  which  you  will  see  that  not  only  I  have 
explained  this  point,  but  I  have  thought  it  but  just  and  fair  to  Sir  H. 
Dalrymple  to  avow,  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  French  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  my  reasons  for  entertaining  that  opinion  • 
on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  August,  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  what 
I  shall  do  in  my  defence  at  present ;  the  rest  I  shall  leave  to  chance,  and 
to  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  Sir  H.  Dalrymple's  conduct. 

"  I  propose,  however,  if  I  should  have  time,  to  write  you  a  narrative 
of  the  whole  campaign,  stating  the  measures  which  I  had  adopted  and 
the  principles  on  which  I  had  adopted  them,  how  far  they  were  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  a  departure 
from  them  on  the  arrival  of  the  officers  who  relieved  me. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  show  the  enclosed  l)aper,  in 
confidence,  and  not  on  any  account  to  be  copied  or  printed,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  Lord  Edward,  and  any  friends  of 
mine  in  Ireland. 

'^  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  Arthur  Welleslet. 

"  P.S.  Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Mazy, 
and  give  my  love  to  Louise  and  Charlotte.** 

To  the  Marquis  of  Buchingham. 

"London,  11th  Oct  1808. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  most  sensible  of  the  friendship  and  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Temple  and  yourself,  of  which  I  hope  to  prove  myself  worthy. 
My  situation  is  a  very  awkward  one,  and  I  can  relieve  myself  from  it  only 
by  the  result  of  an  inquiry. 

*  See  letter  to  Lord  Caatlereagb,  dated  6th  Oct  1808,  in  Wellington  Despatchec^ 
1st  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  161, 
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''I  am  acciued  of  being  the  adviser  of  peraona  over  whom  I  had  no 
control  and  who  lefiued  to  follow  my  advice,  and  am  made  responsible 
for  the  acta  of  others.  The  real  share  which  I  have  had  in  the  tran* 
sactiona,  —  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  deservedly  incurred  the  displea* 
sore  of  the  public,  —  cannot  be  known  till  they  will  be  inqniied  into  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  has  left  the  Grovemment  and  the 
pablic  so  completely  in  the  dark  respecting  the  military  expediency  of 
allowing  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  that  that  part  of  the  question, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  am  involved,  is  as  little  understood  as 
the  rest  I  know  of  no  immediate  remedy  for  these  difficulties  of  my 
atoation,  excepting  patience  and  temper,  and  I  thank  God  that  the 
undeserved  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  me  has  not  altered  the 
Jatter. 

**  In  respect  to  the  conduct  of  my  case,  I  have  determined  that  I  will 
publish  nothing,  nor  will  authorise  the  publication  of  an3rthing  by  others. 
This  ferbearanoe  is  particularly  inciunbent  upon  me,  as  the  whole  subject 
moat  be  inquired  into.  I  have  also  determined  that  I  wiU  not  involve  others 
in  scrapes  because  they  differed  in  opinion  with  me  previously  to  the  22nd  of 
Angost,  notwithstanding  that  difference  of  opinion  and  the  alteration  of 
system  were  the  cause  of  the  military  expediency  of  allowing  the  French 
to  withdraw  firom  Portugal.  I  am  a&aid  that  I  shall  experience  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  this  intention  into  execution,  because  the  truth 
most  come  out ;  but  I  will  endeavour  not  to  bring  others  (viz.  Sir  Harry 
Bnrrard)  into  a  scrape,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  him,  but  because  I  think 
it  &tal  to  the  public  service  to  expose  officers  to  the  treatment  which  I 
have  received,  and  to  punishment  for  acting  upon  their  own  military 
opinions,  which  opinions  they  may  fiiirly  entertain.  I  have  also  deter- 
mined to  stand  singly.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  Sir  Hugh 
Dahymple  and  me,  or  between  the  Government  and  me,  if  the  Govern- 
ment are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  question,  and  I  shall  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  I  now  encLose  your  Lordship  the  copy  of  a  letter,  &c.  &c" 

Meanwhile5  not  less  thoughtful  of  others  than  of  himself,  he 
waited  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  informed  him,  both  as  to  the 
feelings  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  waa 
held  by  the  army  in  Portugal.  The  following  letter  to  Sir  John 
sufficiently  explains  the  result  of  the  interview : — 

To  LieuU-Qeneral  Sir  John  Moorty  K.  B, 

"London,  8th  Oct  1808. 
"  Mr  DEAB  General, 

"  I  arrived  in  London  on  Thursday,  and  I  yesterday  took  an  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  to  Lord  Castlereagh  what  I  told  you  I  should, 
notwithstanding  that  I  found,  upon  my  arrival  in  England,  that  the  object 
I  bad  in  view  in  conversing  wi^  you  upon  this  subject  at  all  had  been 
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accomplished  by  your  appointment  to  command  the  army.  I  told  Lord 
Castlereagh  that  you  thought  that  Government  had  not  treated  you  well| 
and  that  you  had  considered  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  express  your 
sentiments  upon  that  treatment ;  but  that  after  you  had  done  so,  you  had 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  that  it  would  be  foimd  that  you  would 
serve  as  cordially  and  as  zealously  in  any  situation  in  which  you  might  be 
employed  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  passed. 

'*  Lord  Castlereagh  said  that  he  had  never  entertained  any  doubt  upon 
this  subject ;  and  that  after  he  had  communicated  to  you  the  sentiments 
of  the  King's  Government  upon  what  had  passed,  his  only  wish  respecting 
you  had  been  to  employ  you  in  the  manner  in  which  you  were  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  country. 

"  I  find  that  by  the  distribution  I  am  placed  under  your  command,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me.  I  will  go  to  Coruna 
immediately,  where  I  hope  to  find  you. 

'^  You'll  have  seen  by  the  newspapers  that  the  late  transactions  in  Por- 
tugal have  made  a  stronger  sensation  here  than  it  was  imagined  they 
would,  and  I  have  had  what  I  think  more  than  my  share  of  the  blame. 
I  suppose  that  there  must  be  an  inquiry  into  the  transactions ;  and  till 
that  takes  place,  I  shall  leave  the  public  to  find  out  the  truth  in  the  best 
way  they  can,  and  shall  not  adopt  any  illegitimate  mode  of  setting  them 
right.  In  the  meantime  the  abuse  of  the  news  -Ntriters  of  London  wiU 
not  deprive  me  of  my  temper  or  my  spirits,  or  of  the  zeal  with  which 
I  will  forward  every  wish  of  yours. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  Arthur  Welleslev. 

^'  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
wait  in  England  till  Sir  Hugh  Dairy  mple  will  return,  and  it  will  be  known 
at  what  time  the  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  late  transactions  in  Por- 
tugal on  which  I  am  to  be  examined.  I  will  join  you,  however,  the 
moment  I  am  set  at  liberty,  for  which  I  long  most  anxiously. 

"  I  send  a  duplicate  of  this  letter  to  Coruna." 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Sir  Arthur  had  accepted  a 
command  in  the  army  to  the  head  of  which  Sir  John  Moore  was 
to  be  elevated.  The  following  shows  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
another  oflScer,  to  whose  merits  he  more  than  once  testified.  It 
conveys  besides,  such  a  true  picture  of  the  entire  disinterestedness 
of  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  give  it  a  place  in  these  pages. 

To  Viscount  Castlereagh, 

"London,  14th  Nov.  1808. 
"Mt  dear  Castlereagh, 

"  After  I  saw  you  on  Saturday  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Gordon,  and  he 

agreed  entirely  in  opinion  with  me,  that  it  was  expedient  to  recommend 
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General  Spencer  to  the  King  at  an  early  period  for  some  mark  of  his 
Majesty's  fiirour,  and  he  promised  to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  York  upon  the 
subject. 

'*  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  gctodness  of  my  motives  for  signing  the  armistice ;  and 
the  late  discussions  in  Middlesex  and  elsewhere,  and  the  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  which  after  all  rule  everything  in  this  country,  tend  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  determined  that  I  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  an 
acquittal,  and  that  the  news  writers  and  the  orators  of  the  day  are  deter- 
mined to  listen  to  nothing  in  my  justification.  I  am,  therefore,  quite 
certain  that  the  Crovemment  will  not  be  able  to  recommend  me  for  any 
mark  of  the  King's  favour  to  which  they  might  otherwise  think  me  en- 
titled. If  this  turns  out  to  be  true,  the  Ministers  will  be  obliged  to 
recommend  that  a  mark  of  the  King's  &vour  should  be  ccHiferred  on 
General  Spencer,  and  not  on  me,  although  both  were  employed  on  the 
same  service,  and  this  after  an  inquiry  will  have  been  held  in  which  my 
conduct  will  have  been  investigated.  They  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  this 
line,  notwithstanding  that  I  hope  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  my  conduct,  and  the  goodness  of  my  motives  in  every  instance ;  or 
they  must  determine  not  to  confer  upon  General  Spencer  those  marks  of 
the  King's  iavour  which  his  services  undoubtedly  merit. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  alternative  which  the  Ministers  will  be  inclined 
to  adopt.  I  am  convinced  that  Spencer  himself  will  urge  them  not  to  think 
of  him  if  the  King's  fiivour  cannot  be  extended  to  me,  and  thus  he  will 
lose  what  he  so  well  deserves.  I  am  convinced  that  this  will  be  the  result 
of  any  ftirther  delay. 

"  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  immediately  recommend  Spencer 
for  what  you  think  he  ought  to  have.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
merit  on  every  groimd ;  and  nobody  can  with  reason  complain  that  an 
injustice  is  done  to  me,  because  even  my  most  sanguine  friends  cannot 
think  that  I  am  in  a  situation  to  receive  any  mark  of  his  Majesty's 
fevour. 

"  I  wish  you  would  turn  this  subject  over  in  your  mind,  and  you  will 
discover  that  great  difiiculties  will  be  avoided  by  adopting  immediately 
the  measure  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend. 

"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"  Arthur  Welleslet. 

"  P.S.  It  is  said  that  Spencer  would  not  like  to  accept  any  mark  of  the 
King's  favour  at  present,  but  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
vail with  him." 

Having  brought  his  aflFairs  to  this  point,  Sir  Arthur  departed  for 
Ireland,  where,  indiflferent  to  the  wrong  which  was  done  him  by 
the  English  people,  he  resumed  the  course  of  his  civil  duties. 
There  he  renoiained  till  the  begimiing  of  November  when  the 
assembling  at  Chelsea  Hospital  of  the  Court  appointed  to  inquire 
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into  the  circiirastances  of  the  late  campaign,  and  of  the  convention 
in  which  it  resulted  recalled  him  to  London.  In  common  with  Sir 
Hu^h  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  he  appeared  before  the 
Court,  where  each  gave  his  own  statement,  and  supported  it  by  his 
own  line  of  argument.  There  is  no  reason  now  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  fact,  that  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Court  arrived 
wtre  all  pretty  well  arranged  before  hand.  Wellesley,  still  treat- 
ing with  the  utmost  possible  delicacy  officers  who  were  not  by  any 
means  bo  delicate  towards  him,  proved  his  own  case.  The  Court 
listened  with  partial  ears  to  the  statements  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Sir 
Hany;  and  the  final  issue  was  a  declaration,  that  nobody  was 
to  blame;  that  all  which  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  had  been  done,  so  that  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  were  not  necessary.  Absurd  as  the  decision 
was  Wellesley  made  no  protest  against  it;  but  went  back  to 
Ireland,  and  busied  himself  as  before  in  such  affairs  as  came 
usually  under  the  cognizance  of  chief  secretaries  in  those  days  of 
Protestant  ascendancy  and  government  by  influence. 

While  he  is  thus  engaged  it  may  be  well,  with  a  view  to  a 
right  understanding  of  much  that  is  to  follow,  if  we  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  principal  events  which  befel  in  the  Peninsidar  nations, 
during  the  interval  between  his  departure  from  the  Tagus,  and  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  1809. 

By  the  removal  of  Dalrymple  and  Burrard  the  command  of 
the  English  army  in  Portugal  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  John  Moore,  The  bulk  of  the  French  force,  about  60,000 
strong,  were  then  concentrated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ebro. 
Portugal  was  entirely  cleared  of  them,  and  in  Spain  they  were 
threatened  by  105,000  regular  troops,  besides  as  many  irregulars 
and  armed  peasants,  divided  into  five  separate  corps.  Castanos's 
army,  rendered  giddy  by  its  success  at  Baylen,  formed  the  right 
of  a  long  line,  and  skirted  the  Ebro  from  Lograno  to  Calahorra. 
It  consisted  of  about  20,000  men.  In  the  centre,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Burgos,  "wm  the  army  of  Estremadura,  12,000  strong; 
on  the  left  Blake^  with  45,000  men,  composing  the  combined  armies 
of  Gallieia  and  Asturias.  He  had  passed  Bilbao,  and  was  marching 
upon  Mon  dragon  J  with  a  view  to  turn  Vittoria.  In  second  line 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arragon,  Palafiix,  with  18,000  men,  the 
army  of  Andalusia,  had  taken  post;  and  10,000,  a  corps  of  re- 
serve, was  directed  to  establish  itself  in  front  of  Madrid.  Mean- 
wlule  1^1  r,  Stuart,  the  representative  of  England,  was  labouring 
to  establish  some  central  government,  which  might  override  the 
ijiHuence  of  the  provincial  juntas,  always  jealous  one  of  the  other; 
and  at  last  the  Junta  of  Seville  aesupied  to  itsehF  the  title  of  Su- 
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prema  Junta.  But  its  authority  was  by  no  means  acknowledged  to 
an  extent  coincident  with  the  pretensions  which  it  put  forth.  In 
Portugal  likewise  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  order  out 
of  confusion.  The  juntas  were  dissolyed,  and  a  regency  formed 
out  of  the  persons  named  before  his  departure  by  the  king ;  which, 
if  not  very  manageable,  proved  at  least  more  open  to  persuasion  than 
their  predecessors,  though  both  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  the 
brothers  Souza  were  members  of  it. 

The  instructions  conveyed  to  Sir  John  Moore  required  him  to 
advance  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  support  of  the  Spaniards,  leaving 
5000  men  tmder  General  Craddock  for  the  protection  of  Portugal. 
He  was  to  keep  open  his  communications  with  that  country,  unless 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt  another  course.  His  force, 
including  a  corps  which  was  to  join  him  from  the  coast  of  Gallicia, 
was  set  down  at  30,000  men.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  in 
Madrid  he  would  best  be  able  to  concert  a  plan  of  campaign  with 
ihe  Spanish  generals ;  and  that  Madrid  was,  therefore,  the  point 
on  which  his  movement  should  be  directed. 

Sir  John  Moore  did  not  receive  these  instructions  till  the  6th  of 
October.  He  had  then  to  collect  and  organise  his  means  of  trans- 
port; nor  was  it  through  any  lack  of  energy  or  skill  on  his  part 
that  the  21st  arrived  ere  he  was  in  a  condition  to  move.  But 
besides  that  the  season  was  too  far  gone  to  give  much  hope  of  any 
immediate  or  very  brilliant  results,  circumstances  were  already 
changed  at  the  theatre  of  war,  gi'eatly  to  the  disfavour  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  60,000  French  troops  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Ebro  had  been  increased  to  150,000,  and  more  were  on  the  march 
in  the  same  direction ;  while  Napoleon  himself,  relieved  of  anxiety 
on  the  side  of  Bussia,  was  preparing  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 

When  Moore  began  his  march,  he  was  distant  about  600  miles 
from  the  enemy.  The  coimtry  through  which  he  had  to  pass  was 
poor ;  and  tiiere  was  no  disposition  among  its  inhabitants  to  put 
themselves  to  inconvenience  in  order  to  keep  his  troops  supplied. 
If  the  roads  had  all  been  excellent,  which  they  were  not,  and  his 
means  of  transport  abundant,  he  might  have  reached  the  nearest 
Spanish  corps,  assuming  all  to  have  remained  quiet,  in  25  or  30 
days.  This  would  have  been  good  marching.  But  besides  that  the 
roads  were  execrable  and  the  means  of  transport  defective,  Moore 
was  obliged  to  follow  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Baird's  division,  which  landing  at  Corunna  had  been  directed  to 
meet  him  near  Yalladolid.  Moore  committed  the  mistake,  moreover, 
of  dividing  his  own  force,  and  sending  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  with 
3000  infantry,  round  by  Talavera,  while  he  himself  marched  by 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  on  Salamanca.     The  consequence  was  that  while 
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the  three  British  corps  were  as  yet  engaged  in  mere  movements  of 
concentration,  the  Spanish  army  which  they  came  to  support  had 
ceased  to  exist.  On  the  lOth  of  November  Marshal  Soult  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  one  corps,  and  failing  upon  the  army  of 
Estremadura  on  the  Arlanzon,  totally  dispersed  it^  He  took  pos- 
session, the  same  day,  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Burgos,  and  moving 
off  in  the  direction  of  Seinosa,  endeavoured  to  throw  himself  on 
Blake's  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Meanwhile  Victor  had  at- 
tacked Blake  at  Espinoza  and  overwhelmed  him,  almost  at  the 
same  time  that  Marshal  Lannes  mai'ched  towards  Tudela  in  search 
of  Castanos  and  Palafox.  Lannes  came  up  with  the  Spaniards  on 
the  23rd,  and  overthrew  them  before  they  could  find  time  to  settle 
their  order  of  battle.  This  last  defeat  would  have  been  much 
more  conclusive  had  Ney  operated  with  greater  vigour  in  support 
of  Lannes ;  but  alarmed  by  some  exaggerated  reports  of  Castanos^s 
strength,  he  halted  at  Soria,  thereby  enabling  Castanos,  whose 
corps  had  suffered  less  than  that  of  Palafox,  to  escape  by  the  road 
which  passes  Calatayud,  and  to  shelter  himself  among  the  mountains. 

These  preliminary  operations  having  been  effected.  Napoleon 
himself  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and,  pushing  on  from  Vittoria  to 
Burgos,  arrived  at  Bocequillas  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarrama  range. 
On  the  29th  he  reconnoitred  the  Somo  Sierra  Pass,  in  the  gorge 
of  which  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Estremadura  with  the  Anda- 
lusian  garrison  of  Madrid  was  posted  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  by 
a  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry,  he  swept  them  away.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  interrupt  his  advance  to  Madrid  ;  before  the  gates 
of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  appeared 
on  the  2nd  of  December ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  city, 
after  a  feeble  show  of  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

All  this  while  Moore,  entirely  uninformed  of  what  had  oc- 
curred in  his  froDt,  was  toiling  onwards.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
united Hope's  division,  however,  to  his  own,  ere  intelligence  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  armies  reached  him,  when  there 
seemed  for  him  no  other  choice  than  either  a  hasty  retreat  upon 
Lisbon,  or  a  complete  change  in  the  base  of  his  operations.  He 
preferred  the  latter,  and,  loosening  his  hold  upon  Portugal,  he 
directed  Baird  to  march  upon  Astorga,  where  he  proposed  to  join 
him,  thus  adopting  Corunna  as  his  line  of  retreat.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  in  detail  any  account  of  the  operations  which  followed. 
Aft>er  a  vain  endeavour  to  strike  at  Soult  and  a  brilliant  affair  of 
cavalry  at  Sagahun,  Moore  began  that  retrogressive  movement 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in  his  own  death,  and  the 
re-embarkation  of  the  army  under  Hope.  Thus  the  last  hope  of 
deliverance  for  the  Peninsula  seemed  to  go  out.     Not  one  native 
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army  deserving  the  name  kept  the  field.  All  the  strong  places 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Spain  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Madrid  had  become  again  the  residence  of  the  intrusive  king; 
and  330,000  excellent  French  troops,  exclusive  of  reserves,  were 
poured  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  con- 
quests thus  begun. 

The  battle  of  Corunna  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1808:  on  the  27th  of  January,  1809,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  to  the  army 
which  had  served  under  his  orders  in  the  Vemiera  campaign.  This 
was  a  relief  to  Sir  Arthur's  mind,  mainly  because  it  secured  for 
General  Spencer  the  honours  and  rewards  for  which  he  had  been 
recommended,  and  which,  in  spite  of  Sir  Arthur's  generous  ser- 
vices, had  hitherto  been  withheld.  But  more  important  matters 
were  impending.  The  result  of  Moore's  expedition,  while  it  convinced 
the  English  Government  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  undisciplined  mobs,  by  no  means  induced  them 
to  retire  from  the  contest.  On  the  contrary,  as  Austria  was 
once  more  in  arms,  and  Napoleon  had  gone  off  to  measure  his 
strength  with  hers,  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  effort  in  sup- 
port of  the  Peninsular  nations ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  being  signed,  an  application  was  preferred  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  for  leave  to  make  of  Cadiz  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
English  army.  Spanish  jealousy  prevailed  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. The  Junta  of  Seville  refused  to  admit  an  English 
garrison  into  Cadiz ;  and  Wellesley,  who  had  all  along  advocated 
a  different  line  of  policy,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  views 
were  in  consequence  adopted. 

So  early  as  the  7th  of  March,  Wellesley  had  drawn  up  and 
given  to  Lord  Castlereagh  a  brief  but  clear  memorandum  of  the 
measures  which,  circumstanced  as  Europe  then  was,  he  considered 
it  best  for  England  to  adopt  The  paper  in  question  begins  with 
these  memorable  words :  "  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
Portugal  might  be  defended  whatever  might  have  been  the  result 
of  the  contest  in  Spain,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
Spaniards  in  their  contest  with  the  French."  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  explain  how  Portugal  could  most  easily  be  placed  in  a 
defensible  condition ;  how,  by  a  comparatively  trifling  outlay  of 
money,  it  might  be  rendered  a  sort  of  recruiting  ground  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  how  an  English  army  of  30,000  men,  including  4000 
or  5000  cavalry,  might  become  a  nucleus  round  which  the  native 
levies  could  gather,  and  under  the  protection  of  which  they  might, 
with  English  officers  to  instruct  them,  become  capable  in  the  end 
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of  facing  the  best  troops  on  the  Continent.  The  view  which  he 
took  of  the  whole  case  was  indeed  as  large  as  it  was  clear*  He 
expressed  a  belief  that  Napoleon's  political  system,  being  one  of 
terror  merely,  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  if  it  were  once  effectually 
checked ;  and  that  in  Portugal,  with  its  docile  population  and  its 
feeble  government,  England  would  find  the  very  best  possible 
field  on  which  to  offer  to  it  the  best  possible  resistance.  How 
entirely  right  he  was  in  all  these  anticipations  the  progress  of  a 
few  years  sufficed  to  show.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  the 
moment  there  were  in  England  or  anywhere  else  three  men  besides 
himself  who  reposed  the  smallest  faith  in  his  prophecies,  or  could 
understand  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived  at  his 
conclusions. 

The  memorandum  in  question  was  felt  to  be  a  very  able  paper, 
and  the  Cabinet,  without  subscribing  to  all  the  statements  con- 
tained in  it,  determined  to  give  the  writer  a  chance  of  verifying 
his  own  assumptions.  They  provided  for  G-eneral  Craddock  by 
transferring  him  to  Gibraltar,  and  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  Portugal  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Curiously 
enough,  he  had  been  offered,  just  before,  the  command  of  the  Portu- 
guese army  by  the  Portuguese  minister  in  London.  This  he  declined, 
recommending,  however,  that  Major-Greneral  Beresford,  an  officer 
of  great  experience  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Peninsular  lan- 
guages, should  undertake  the  trust.  But  the  command  of  the 
British  army  carrying  with  it,  as  it  necessarily  did,  a  general  con- 
trol over  the  military  resources  of  both  states,  he  accepted  readily. 
And  now,  foreseeing  that  it  was  no  longer  a  desultory  expedition 
to  which  he  was  called,  but  the  management  of  a  war  which,  end 
as  it  might,  could  not  fail  to  be  both  arduous  and  protracted,  he 
relieved  himself  from  embarrassments  in  other  quarters  by  re- 
signing simultaneously  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  the  chief  secre- 
taryship of  Ireland.  From  that  hour  his  thoughts  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  great  work  before  him.  He  took  a  clear  survey  of 
his  ovm  probable  position,  and  applied  in  writing  for  everything 
which  he  considered  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  doing 
so  no  needful  article,  from  a  battalion  of  infantry  down  to  a  pair 
of  shoes,  was  forgotten.  Stands  of  arms,  suits  of  clothing,  sets  of 
accoutrements  for  the  Portuguese  levies,  horses,  guns,  muskets, 
ammunition,  intrenching  tools,  horse-shoes,  nails,  hammers,  all 
were  distinctly  specified.  If  either  at  the  outset  or  at  any  subse- 
quent stage  in  the  campaign  the  army  of  which  he  was  at  the 
head  suffered  from  the  lack  of  anything,  the  fault  never  rested 
with  him. 

This  unceasing  attention  to  details,  this  care  for  all  possible  wants 
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lefore  they  occurred,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  character  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  general. 
Another  of  his  peculiarities  as  a  man  deserves  notice.  He  seems 
never  to  have  been  so  engrossed  by  any  particular  subject,  as 
to  be  incapacitated  from  discussing  others  with  as  much  clearness 
as  if  each  had  touched  the  very  point  to  which  his  attention  was 
mainly  directed.  At  this  moment,  for  example,  when  any  other 
mind  than  his  own  would  have  been  filled  with  the  coming  war  and 
tiie  preparations  for  it,  we  find  him  corresponding  in  his  usual  style, 
BOW  witii  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  on  Irish  affairs,  now  with  inventors 
on  the  subject  of  their  inventions,  now  with  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  upon  Indian  subjects,  and  largely  with  his 
private  friends  and  agents  about  the  common  gossip  and  business 
rf  life.  In  some  of  these  letters  there  is  an  elasticity  and  even 
playfulness  of  tone  which  shows  that,  however  grave  the  responsi- 
Irility  which  he  was  about  to  assume,  it  by  no  means  weighed  him 
down.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  condition  of 
Portagal,  political  as  well  as  military,  was  at  that  time  as  little 
promising  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  departure  of  the  French 
kad  left  the  country  without  a  government  at  all.  Army  there 
was  none^  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  for  the  few  battalions 
which  existed  were  without  discipline,  without  military  spirit, 
without  even  arms ;  and  the  mobs  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  stirred 
up  by  the  Brothers  Souza  and  the  Bishop,  clamoured  against  the 
English  as  having  betrayed  them,  and  insulted  the  officers  as  they 
walked  the  streets.  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  this  feel- 
ing might  have  been  carried,  had  not  General  Craddock  threatened 
to  withdraw  his  troops  altogether.  This  brought  men  a  little  to 
tteir  senses ;  the  Regency  began  to  act  again,  the  levy  en  masse 
was  ordered.  Beresford  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  its  head,  and 
did  his  best  to  introduce  discipline  into  the  ranks.  It  was  to  a 
coontry  so  circumstanced,  and  with  a  force  at  his  disposal  of  less 
than  16,000  men  on  the  spot,  and  promised  reinforcements 
amounting  to  barely  8000,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  made  ready 
to  proceed ;  nowise  distrustful  that,  if  a  little  time  were  afforded 
him,  he  should  be  able  to  make  successful  head  against  the  whole 
strength  of  the  French  Empire. 
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COKDmOK  OF  THS  H09TILX  ABIUBS.  —  WELUSSLBT  ADTAITCBS  T7P0N  OPOBTO. 
—  PASSAGE  OF  THS  DOUBO.  —  ICABCHES  AOAUTST  TICTOB.  —  BAITUi  OF 
TAIAVEBA4 

SiK  Arthub  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  16th  of  April,  1809, 
and  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  entered  the  Tagus  on  the  22nd. 
His  arrival  operated  like  a  charm  upon  all  parties.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Lisbon  received  him  with  transports  of  joy,  and  the 
members  of  the  Government  placed  themselves  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  at  his  disposal.  They  had  indeed  their  own  ideas 
as  to  how  the  war  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  were  anxious  above 
all  things  to  transfer  it  from  Portugal  to  Spain ;  but  on  this  head^ 
Wellesley  showed  himself  immovable.  He  had  formed  his  own 
plans  after  mature  deliberation,  and  refused  in  any  degree  to 
modify  them.  WTiat  these  were  will  be  best  understood,  if,  before 
entering  upon  a  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  1809,  we  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  belligerents  just 
before  it  opened. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Napoleon,  after  following  Sir  John 
Moore  as  far  as  the  Carrion,  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Marshal  Soult.  He  himself  returned  to  Paris  that  he  might 
prepare  for  the  Austrian  war  which  had  now  become  inevitable. 
But  his  successes  in  the  campaign  of  Somo  Sierra  had  been  so 
complete,  that  he  counted  on  little  further  opposition  from  the 
Spaniards,  while  the  re-embarkation  of  the  English  after  the  battle 
of  Corunna  led  him  to  conclude,  that  for  [a  time  at  least,  they 
would  hold  aloof  from  active  operations  on  the  Continent  His 
instructions  to  Soult  therefore  were,  that  he  should  march  straight 
from  Corunna  upon  Lisbon,  make  himself  master  of  that  city,  and 
avenge  the  disaster  of  Vemiera ;  while  the  other  French  generals 
should  pacify  the  provinces  already  conquered,  and  disperse  entirely 
the  fragments  of  the  Spanish  armies.  Meanwhile  in  order  to 
facilitate  Soult's  progress,  Lapisse  was  to  proceed  with  his  division 
from  Salamanca  to  Abrantes,  and  to  wait  there  till  Victor  should 
send  for  him.    For  Victor  was  to  co-operate  with  Soult  through 
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Estremadura ;  after  which,  when  the  English  should  have  been 
forced  to  re-embark^  he  was  to  double  back  upon  Seville,  and  to 
break  up  the  Croyemment  of  the  Central  Junta.  The  instructions 
necessary  for  carrying  these  plans  into  effect  were  given  in  the 
clearest  manner ;  indeed  to  such  an  extent  of  minuteness  that  the 
very  day,  the  5th  of  February,  was  named,  when  Soult,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  part  of  the  drama,  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  Oporto. 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  out  on  paper  the  sketch  of  a  campaign, 
it  is  quite  another  to  conduct  the  campaign  itself  to  a  successful 
issue.  If  the  only  obstacles  opposed  to  Soult,  had  been  the  mili- 
tary resistance  which  the  allies  were  in  a  condition  to  offer,  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  been  in  Lisbon  before  the  English 
Government  had  time  to  mature  its  plans. 

The  English  force  under  Craddock,  amounted  after  Moore's  de- 
parture to  scarce  6000  men,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
were  fit  for  garrison  duty  only.  The  Portuguese  levies  were  still 
entirely  without  organisation,  comparatively  few  of  them  being  as 
yet  armed  with  firelocks.  But  Soult,  besides  that  his  own  men 
were  worn  down  by  the  rapid  pursuit  of  Moore,  found  himself 
without  supplies  in  the  heart  of  a  country  everywhere  hostile.  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter  also,  when  the  roads,  at  all  seasons  bad 
become  well  nigh  impassable  in  Crallicia  for  wheeled  carriages. 
Instead  of  reaching  Oporto,  therefore,  on  the  5th  of  February,  it 
was  the  15th  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Mindo ;  and  the  attempt  being  defeated  by  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  river,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  off  from  Campo  Saco,  in 
the  direction  of  Orenze,  with  a  view  to  penetrate  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Tras-os  Montes  into  Portugal.  But  here  he  found  him- 
self as  it  were  in  a  hornet's  nest.  The  peasantry,  stirred  up  by 
straggling  parties  from  Bomano's  force,  were  all  in  arms :  they 
hung  upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers,  so  that 
in  order  to  save  his  own  communications  and  to  prevent  the  insur- 
rection from  spreading,  he  found  it  necessary  to  halt  for  several 
days,  and  to  act  vigorously  against  the  insurgents.  The  4th  of 
March  had  thus  arrived  ere  he  could  cross  the  frontier,  and  even 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  forage,  and  its  inevitable 
result,  a  great  mortality  among  his  horses,  he  was  constrained  to 
leave  at  Tuy,  under  a  sufficient  guard,  most  of  his  baggage  and  all 
his  reserve  artillery. 

The  road  to  Chaves  was  occupied  at  this  time  by  the  remains  of 
Bomano's  army  and  by  Silviero's  Portuguese.  They  threatened 
from  that  position  the  flank  of  Soult's  line  of  march,  and  he  turned 
upon  them  and  drove  them  away.  On  the  13th  he  was  in  Chaves 
itself,  and  on  the  20th  he  defeated,  about  half  a  league  from  Braga^ 
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35,000  undisciplined  Portuguese,  armed  chiefly  with  pikes.  On 
the  28th  he  appeared  before  Oporto,  which  the  Bishop  had  covered 
with  a  chain  of  redoubts,  unskilfully  constructed,  but  defended  by 
40,000  men,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon.  The  men  proved  to  be  a 
mere  rabble  and  gave  way  at  the  first  shock ;  whereupon  26,000 
French  troops  entered  the  town,  and  exasperated  by  finding  that 
some  of  their  countrymen  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  mob,  they 
took  such  a  terrible  revenge,  as  excited  against  them  the  undying 
animosity  of  the  whole  Portuguese  nation. 

So  far,  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Napoleon  advanced  towards 
completion.  Its  progress  was  however  slow,  even  in  this  direction, 
and  elsewhere,  delays  less  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  occurred  to 
defeat  its  object  altogether.  After  waiting  at  Talavera  de  la  Seyna 
till  the  14th  of  March,  Victor  threw  a  division  across  the  Tagus, 
and  established  a  flying  bridge  at  Almiraz,  by  which  on  the  20th 
his  whole  army  crossed.  Had  he  then  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  marching  direct  to  Merida,  Cuesta,  with  his  ill- 
organised  corps  must  have  fled  into  the  Sierra  Morena,  while 
Badajos,  which  was  destitute  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  would  have 
probably  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  the  Emperor's  orders  were 
peremptory,  and  Cuesta  retreating  upon  Villa  Nueva  de  Serena, 
was  joined  there  on  the  27th  by  Alburquerque's  division.  And 
now  the  Spaniard  assumed  the  oflFensive.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Medellan,  hesitated,  halted,  and  on  the  28th  was  attacked,  and 
totally  defeated  by  Victor.  The  relative  strength  of  the  armies 
engaged  seems  to  have  been  of  Spaniards,  25,000  infantry,  400 
cavalry,  and  20  pieces  of  cannon;  of  French,  14,000  infantry, 
2500  cavalry,  and  42  guns. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  Sebastiani,  at  Ciudad  Eeal,  feD 
upon  12,000  Spaniards  under  Castajah,  and  overthrew  them.  The 
way  was  thus  opened  for  Lapisse  to  perform  his  part,  by  marching 
upon  Abrantes,  whence  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  support 
simultaneously  both  Soult  and  Victor.  But  either  mistaking  his 
instructions  or  misled  by  further  orders  from  Madrid,  he  took  the 
direct  road  to  Merida,  where  he  united  himself  with  Victor's  force. 
So  wide  a  gap  was  thus  introduced  between  the  two  corps,  that 
each  might  fairly  be  considered  in  reference  to  an  enemy  operating 
from  Lisbon,  as  for  the  moment  isolated.  Yet  the  isolation  ought 
not  to  have  been  permanent.  Had  Victor  taken  it  upon  him  to 
move  through  the  Alentejo  upon  Abrantes,  he  must  have  risked, 
no  doubt,  a  partial  change  in  the  Emperor's  plan;  but  the  eflfiect  of 
such  change  would  have  probably  been  to  avert  from  Soult  the 
calamity  with  which  he  was  not  long  afterwards  overtaken.  Napier, 
and  almost  all  the  French  writers,  throw  the  entire  blame  of  ^ese 
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miscarriages  npon  King  Joseplu  They  say  that  he  had  become 
alarmed  by  the  threat  of  fresh  risings  in  the  north,  the  fruits  of 
the  Austrian  war,  and  by  the  interruption  thereby  occasioned  to 
the  march  of  French  troops  across  the  Pyrenees ;  and  that  in  order 
to  maintain  his  hold  upon  Madrid,  he  sent  Lapisse  to  Merida,  and 
directed  Victor  to  halt  there  till  further  orders.  But  this  is  not 
quite  &ir.  Whatever  blame  might  attach  to  Joseph  in  regard  to 
Lapisse's  movement,  the  protracted  stay  of  Victor  at  Merida  was 
the  result  of  positive  instructions  from  the  Emperor  himself.  That 
these  laboured  imder  the  disadvanti^e  of  being  subordinate  to 
eventualities,  which  were  never  realised,  is  indeed  most  true ;  but 
they  demanded  and  obtained  prompt  obedience,  because  neither  in 
Joseph  nor  in  his  advisers  was  there  power  or  genius  enough  to 
modify  according  to  contingencies  the  orders  of  their  master.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  necessity  to  which  the  Emperor  re- 
duced himself  of  conducting  the  Spanish  war  from  a  distance, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  miscarriage  of  all 
his  plans. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which 
Portugal  fell  after  the   results  of  Sir   John  Moore's   campaign 
became  known.     Greneral  Craddock  had  indeed  succeeded  in  es^ 
blishing  something  like  order  before  Wellesley  re-appeared  upon 
tibe  stage.     A  government  existed,  such  as  it  was,  and  Beresford, 
assisted  by  a  few  English  officers,  laboured  to  infuse  a  military 
spirit  into  the  Portuguese  army.     But  it  was  the  arrival  of  Wel- 
lesley in  Lisbon  that  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and 
he  was  not  slow  in  proving  that  the  confidence  which  they  were 
willing  to  repose  in  him  was  well  placed.     Having  accepted  the 
chief  command  of  their  troops,  he  disposed  of  them  where  they 
might  render  most  effectual  service  to  the  common  cause.     He 
examined  next  with  a  searching  eye,  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  found  it  to  be  critical  in  the  extreme.     Soult  in  one  direction, 
and  Victor  in  another,  were  open  to  be  attacked  in  detail  before 
the  one  could  find  time  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  other.     Had 
he  considered  the  question  in  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  he 
woald  have  doubtless  fallen  upon  Victor  in  the  first  instance.     To 
this,  indeed,  two  considerations  urged  him  :  first,  that  Victor  was 
in  greater  strength  than  Soult,  and  next  that  the  only  obstacle  be- 
tween Victor  and  Lisbon  was  the  Tagus,  fordable  in  many  places, 
and  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.     But  on  the  present,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  political  considerations  weighed  with  Wel- 
lesley as  much  as  any  others.     By  the  occupation  of  Oporto,  the 
French  had  cut  off  the  English  from  the  great  source  of  their  sup- 
plies in  cattle.     They  were  supported  likewise  by  a  party  in  the 
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province  of  Entre  Minho,  which  it  was  of  great  impoTtanoe  to 
break  up.  For  these  reasons  Wellesley  determined  to  begin  with 
Soult ;  and  he  made  his  dispositions  to  deliver  the  blow  with  as 
much  of  prudence  as  of  celerity. 

As  soon  as  the  reinforcements  from  England  arrived  and  General 
Craddock  had  formally  resigned  the  command,  Wellesley  took 
measures  to  observe  Victor,  employing  on  that  service  such  an 
amount  of  force  as  would  be  sufficient  to  delay,  if  it  could  not 
entirely  stop  his  advance  to  the  Tagus.  He  next  directed  the 
main  body  of  the  combined  armies  to  assemble  at  Counbra.  The 
total  strength  of  the  corps  thus  brought  together  was  13,000  Eng- 
lish, 3000  Grerman,  and  9000  Portuguese,  the  latter  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  efficiency.  Strange  to  say,  this  concentration  waa  eflFected, 
not  only  without  alarming  Soult,  but  without  any  report  of  what 
was  in  progress  having  been  communicated  to  him.  He  lay  with 
20,000  men  in  loose  order,  between  the  Vouga  and  the  Tamega, 
the  Lima  and  the  Douro ;  the  extremities  of  his  line  communi* 
eating  only  by  a  bridge  of  boats  upon  the  latter  stream.  And, 
if  we  may  believe  Napoleon  and  Marshal  Jourdain,  he  wasted 
precious  time  in  attempts  at  civil  administration  which  would 
have  been  much  more  usefully  employed  in  informing  himself 
of  the  enemy's  movements.  But  this  was  not  alL  A  spirit  of 
discontent  sprang  up  during  that  interval  in  his  army,  which 
was  fostered  by  certain  officers,  educated  in  the  old  Bepublican 
school,  and  still  attached  to  its  principles.  Of  these,  a  Colond 
d'Argenton  appears  to  have  been  the  chief,  and  so  far  was  tiie 
matter  carried,  that  d'Argenton  entered  into  communication  with 
Wellesley,  with  a  view,  as  he  stated,  of  delivering  Soult  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  on  condition  that  the  French  army  should  be 
allowed  to  retire  unmolested  from  the  country.  It  was  character- 
istic of  Wellesley,  that  he  refused  to  connect  himself,  in  any 
manner,  with  an  act  of  treason.  He  listened  to  all  that  the  con- 
spirators chose  to  say,  but  declined  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  the 
progress  of  his  own  arrangements. 

Wellesley  arrived  at  Coimbra  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  on  the 
4th  distributed  his  little  army  into  eight  brigades  of  infantry,  and 
one  of  cavalry.  The  cavalry,  consisting  of  four  weak  regiments,  wa« 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Major-Greneral  Cotton.  Of  artillery  he 
had  thirty  pieces  in  the  field,  six  of  them  light  3-pounder8,  the  re* 
mainder  6's.  He  made  arrangements  to  move  the  whole  in  two 
columns.  Beresford  with  two  English  battalions,  and  6000  Po^ 
tuguese  infantry,  having  attached  to  him  five  companies  of  rifle- 
men, a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  was  to  march  by  ViesieOf 
upon  Lamego.     There  he  was  to  cross  the  Douro.     After  which, 
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pickiiig  up  Silveira,  he  was  to  push  forward  to  Villa  Beal^  and  to 
envelope  the  enemy's  left.  As  soon  as  this  operation  was  well  in 
progress,  Wellesley  was  to  advance  upon  Oporto  by  the  great  road 
which  runs  between  Vouga  and  Aveiro.  The  river,  in  breadth 
about  300  yards,  would  still  be  between  him  and  the  town,  but 
he  calculated  that  Beresford  would  be  in  a  condition  to  send  down 
boats  enough  from  Lamego  to  enable  him  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  nearer  bank,  to  force  a  passage.  On  the  4th,  however,  in- 
telligence arrived  that  Silveira  had  been  driven  from  Amarante  the 
previous  day,  and  that  the  enemy  were  already  making  prepara- 
tions to  evacuate  Oporto.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  mo- 
dify the  above  arrangements,  so  that  Beresford  might  not  be  ex- 
posed with  his  Portuguese  to  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  whole 
French  army.  Accordingly  the  two  columns  became  three. 
Beresford  leading,  as  was  first  proposed,  was  directed  to  keep  one 
march  ahead.  At  an  interval  of  24  hours  Hill  was  to  move  with 
a  second  column  upon  Aveiro,  while  Wellesley  with  the  third,  was 
to  march  upon  Vouga.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements, 
Beresford  quitted  Goimbra  at  daybreak  on  the  6th,  and  on  the 
7th  the  columns  of  Hill  and  Wellesley  were  likewise  in  motion. 

The  first  intimation  received  by  Soult  of  the  danger  which  im- 
pended, came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  Wellesley's  column 
passed  the  Vouga  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  endea- 
voured to  surprise  some  villages  eight  miles  beyond,  where  four  re- 
giments of  French  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  with  guns, 
were  cantonned.  In  this  the  English  failed,  but  they  drove  the 
enemy  before  them,  took  three  guns,  and  halted  for  the  night  at 
Oliveira.  Next  day  the  advance  was  resumed.  Hill  moving  by  a 
parallel  road,  which  he  gained  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  by  crossing 
the  lake  to  Ovar ;  and  about  noon  the  skirmishers  encountered  the 
enemy's  outposts,  which  they  immediately  attacked  and  drove  in. 
By  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops,  comprising  about 
4000  in&ntry  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  seen  in  position  on 
the  high  ground  above  Giejo,  having  their  firont  covered  with 
woods  and  broken  ground.  Some  riflemen,  supported  by  light 
infantry,  engaged  their  attention,  while  both  flanks  were  turned ; 
the  right  by  Creneral  Murray,  with  the  German  legion,  the  left  by 
the  Portuguese  infantry.  The  enemy  stood  their  ground  gallantly 
for  a  brief  space,  but  perceiving  their  danger,  began  to  retire, 
whereupon  two  squadrons  of  the  16th  and  20th  Light  Dragoons, 
fell  upon  them,  and  converted  the  retreat  into  a  flight  That 
night  they  crossed  the  Douro,  and  removed  the  bridge  of  boats 
after  them. 

The  removal  of  the  bridge,  and  an  order  to  secure  every  boat 
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and  barge  on  the  river^  appear  to  have  placed  Soult  at  his  ease. 
A  little  jealousy  continued  to  be  entertained  of  the  seap-board,  of 
which  he  knew  that  the  English  were  masters,  but  he  anticipated 
no  danger  from  any  other  quarter,  and  went  forward  deliberately 
with  his  preparations  for  a  march  upon  Braga,  which  he  had 
settled  against  the  12th.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  Loiaon's 
corps,  which  had  seized  the  bridge  at  Amarante  on  the  3rd,  proved 
less  resolute  in  defending,  than  they  had  shown  themselves  in 
achieving  their  conquest.  Threatened  on  the  11th  by  Beresford, 
they  fell  back  without  firing  a  shot,  and  thus  gave  up  the  only 
road  by  which  through  the  hilly  country,  guns  and  other  wheeled 
carriages  could  travel.  It  was  a  misfortune  which  ought  to  have 
roused  Soult  to  immediate  action,  and  Wellesley  perfectly  under- 
stood this,  for  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  Beresford,  warning  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard,  and  assuring  him  of  support.  Nor  was  he  slow 
to  perform  his  promise.  At  early  dawn  on  the  12th,  General 
Murray,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
two  guns,  moved  four  miles  up  the  stream  towards  Avintas,  for  the 
piuT)ose  of  collecting  boats,  and  if  possible  crossing  there ;  while 
Wellesley,  with  his  own  and  HiU's  columns,  pushed  forward  till 
only  the  Douro,  about  300  yards  in  width,  interposed  between  him 
and  Oporto. 

The  bank  of  the  stream  on  which  Wellesley  halted,  was  very 
favourable  to  him  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Generally  elevated, 
it  afforded  shelter  to  his  men,  while  a  lofty  eminence  called  the 
Serra,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Nova  Villa,  dominated 
over  the  opposite  side,  and  gave  him  complete  command  of  it 
Wellesley  observed  close  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  a  building 
called  the  Seminary,  which  with  its  enclosure,  seemed  large  enoiigh 
to  contain  a  whole  battalion ;  and  he  further  noticed  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  that  it  was  not  occupied.  There  he  determined  to 
effect  his  first  lodgment^  which  if  the  means  of  crossing  had  been 
at  hand,  would  have  proved  easy  enough  ;  for  a  bend  in  the  river,  as 
it  approached  the  Seminary,  withdrew  it  fi-om  the  view  of  the  city, 
and  there  were  neither  sentries  nor  videttes  along  its  course.  But 
means  to  cross  were  wanting.  He  had  no  materials  of  any  kind, — 
pontoons  or  stages, — ^with  which  to  establish  a  bridge,  and  the  enemy 
had  effectually  cleared  the  river  of  its  small  crafb.  Nothing  daunted 
however,  he  sent  off  scouts  in  every  direction  to  look  for  boats, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  placed  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  in  battery 
on  the  top  of  the  Serra.  These  were  scarcely  arranged,  ere  to  his 
extreme  satisfaction,  he  saw  a  solitary  punt  emerge  firom  some  tall 
reeds  just  under  cover  of  the  hill.  Colonel  Waters,  a  staff  oflicer 
of  great  enterprise  and  courage,  had  discovered  it  there  sunk  in 
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ihe  mad,  and  with  the  help  of  four  peasants^  and  the  Prior  of  the 
oonyent  of  Amarante,  had  raised  and  cleared  it.  And  now  these 
rii  men  were  paddling  themselves  across  the  broad  river,  and 
making  for  a  point  were  several  larger  barges  were  lying  high  and 
dry  on  the  opposite  shore.  No  hostile  eye  beheld  them ;  they 
gained  the  shore,  launched  the  barges,  made  them  fast  to  their 
own  boat,  and  returned.  Immediately  the  operation  of  crossing 
the  river  began. 

Three  barges,  each  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  men,  were 
Urn  placed  at  Wellesley's  disposal.  He  filled  them  and  they  pushed 
off.  The  first  reached  its  destination  unobserved,  and  the  Semi- 
oaij  was  occupied.  The  second  fared  in  like  manner,  but  the 
third,  in  which  General  Paget  had  taken  his  passage,  attracted  the 
enemy's  attention.  So  fully  impressed,  however,  was  Soult  and 
his  steff  with  the  belief  that  the  English,  if  they  attacked  at  all, 
would  attack  from  the  sea,  that  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  report 
when  brought  to  them ;  nor  was  it  till  General  Foy,  ascending 
a  height  which  faced  the  Convent,  saw  that  it  was  filled  with 
British  troops,  that  the  truth  seemed  to  break  upon  them.  Having 
discovered  his  mistake,  Soult  made  every  effort  to  atone  for  it. 
Bodies  of  tirailleurs  threw  themselves  upon  the  menaced  point, 
and  columns  were  formed  to  support  them.  But  the  fire  from  the 
English  guns  on  the  Serra,  fell  so  fast  and  heavily  upon  every 
avenne  of  approach,  that  whole  sections  were  cut  down  while 
pressing  onwards.  Meanwhile,  the  townspeople  rushed  to  the  river 
aide,  unloosed  other  boats,  and  pulled  across  to  Villa  Nova.  There 
Sherbrooke's  brigade  instantly  embarked,  and  while  Paget  was 
bravely  defending  himself  in  the  Seminary,  it  fell  upon  the 
cnemj^s  rear,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  Meanwhile  Mur- 
ray made  good  his  passage  at  Aventas,  and  pushed  on  with  a  view 
to  head,  if  it  were  possible,  the  French  army  in  its  retreat.  For 
by  this  time,  all  was  confusion  and  dismay  in  Oporto.  Taken  by 
surprise,  the  enemy  abandoned  guns,  caissons,  and  sick,  and  moved 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  towards  Amarante,  only  to  learn,  when  too 
late,  that  the  place  was  in  Beresford's  possession,  and  that  except 
over  mountain  tracts,  where  horses  could  scarcely  keep  their  foot- 
ing) every  avenue  to  escape  was  barred  against  them. 

The  interval  which  Murray  was  obliged  to  cross,  or  the  pace  at 
which  he  travelled,  prevented  him  from  either  heading  the  French 
on  their  line  of  march  or  falling  upon  their  flank.  He  came  up, 
however,  with  their  rear  and  found  it  already  engaged  with  some 
squadrons  which  Wellesley  had  sent  in  pursuit.  But  the  pursuit 
was  not  very  vigorously  pressed.  The  truth  is  that  Wellesley  had 
outmarched  both  his  supplies  and  his  baggage,  and  that  of  his 
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artillery  not  a  gun  had  as  yet  been  brought  across  the  riyer* 
Partly  in  order  to  give  time  for  these  to  come  up,  partly  be- 
cause at  such  a  crisis  he  felt  that  the  slightest  check  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  political  advantages  just  achieved,  he 
halted  the  main  body  of  his  force  in  Oporto  and  recalled  the  pur- 
suing squadrons  as  soon  as  the  night  began  to  close  in.  It  was 
for  Soult  a  very  fortunate  arrangement.  His  army,  panic-struck 
and  disorganised,  was  in  no  condition  to  offer  a  stout  resistance 
had  it  been  seriously  attacked  ;  and  it  lost  all  heart  when,  arriving 
after  dark  at  Belthar,  information  was  received  that  Beresford  had 
taken  possession  of  Amarante.  The  French  general  had  thus  to 
choose  between  two  courses,  both  of  t^em  perilous  and  difficult. 
He  might  either  retrace  his  steps  towards  Oporto,  with  a  view  to 
gain  the  road  by  Braga  to  Tuy,  running  at  the  same  time  the 
risk  of  total  destruction  from  the  English ;  or  he  might  abandon 
his  guns,  baggage,  and  stores,  and  escape  across  the  mountains  to 
Orense.  With  excellent  judgment  he  adopted  the  latter  alter- 
native, preserving  thereby  18,000  good  troops  for  future  service. 
But  he  did  not  effect  his  purpose  without  considerable  hazard  and 
great  suffering.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  13th  the  English  light 
troops  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  15th  Wellesley  himself 
entered  Braga  a  few  hours  only  after  Soult  had  withdrawn  firom 
it  From  that  time  till  the  19th,  the  chase  was  close  and  in- 
cessant, and  in  several  affairs  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
English  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  French  the  latter  suffered 
severely.  But,  as  Wellesley  himself  observes  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  "  if  an  army  throws  away  all  its  cannon,  equipments, 
and  baggage,  and  everything  which  can  strengthen  it,  and  enable 
it  to  act  together  as  a  body,  and  abandons  all  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  its  protection,  but  add  to  its  weight  and  impede  its  pro- 
gress,—  it  must  be  able  to  march  through  roads  by  which  it 
cannot  be  followed,  with  any  prospect  of  being  overtaken,  by  an 
army  which  has  not  made  the  same  sacrifices."  Hence  having 
learned  that  Victor  was  in  motion,  and  that  a  detachment  from 
his  corps  had  seized  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  Wellesley  on  the 
19th  desisted  from  farther  pursuit  of  Soult,  and  turned  his  face 
towards  the  Tagus,  with  a  view  first  to  clear  the  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara, and  then  to  carry  into  effect  the  second  part  of  his  original 
plan  by  compelling  Victor,  with  or  without  a  battle,  to  withdraw 
from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

The  campaign  of  the  Douro  lasted  just  twenty-eight  days, 
and  its  results  proved  eminently  glorious  to  Wellesley.  In  that 
interval  he  traversed  seventy  leagues  of  mountain  country,  was 
successful  in    several  affairs  of  posts,   had  accomplished   in   a 
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Irilliaiit  manner  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  driven  the  enemy 
iMick,  disorganified  and  broken,  through  the  mountains  of  Traaos 
Montes  and  Gallida  as  far  as  Lugo.  His  own  loss  in  crossing 
the  river  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  20  killed  and  25 
woimded,  among  the  latter  of  whom  however  was  Major-Creneral 
TBgety  an  officer  of  great  gallantry  and  experience.  That  of  the 
French  did  not  fall  short  of  500.  In  the  course  of  the  entire 
campaign  only  300  English  were  placed  hors  de  combat,  while  of 
the  French  6000,  including  the  sick  abandoned  in  Oporto,  quitted 
ibeir  standards  never  to  rejoin  them  again.  The  sufferings  also 
of  such  as  escaped  with  Soult  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  for 
they  marched  shoeless  and  ragged,  under  pelting  rain,  over  tracts 
that  were  barely  passable.  Yet  in  this  respect  the  victors  fared 
little  better  than  the  vanquished.  When  Wellesley  returned  to 
Oporto,  which  he  did  on  the  21st,  he  found  that  4000  men  were 
down  with  sickness  and  fatigue;  and  that  among  such  as  still 
kept  their  places  in  the  ranks,  discipline  was  a  good  deal  shaken. 
He  set  himself,  with  his  usual  vigour,  to  rebuke  and  restrain  acts 
of  plunder,  and  to  collect^  as  far  as  the  condition  of  his  military 
chest  would  allow,  fresh  means  of  transport ;  and  he  so  far  suc^ 
oeeded,  that  he  was  able  on  the  27th  to  establish  his  head- 
quarters at  Aveiro.  His  intention  at  that  moment  was  to  move 
rapidly  by  Guarda  and  Almeidc^  in  order  to  drive  away  Lapisse's 
di?iidon  from  Alcantara;  but,  learning  that  it  had  already  been 
withdrawn  and  that  Victor  was  again  concentrated  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  at  Cassares,  he  contented  himself  with 
ordering  up  General  Mackenzie  from  Castello  Branco  to  guard  the 
bridge,  while  he  himself  resumed  his  design  of  falling  upon  the 
French  in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  and  his  Spaniards. 

From  Aveiro  Wellesley  proceeded  to  Coimbra,  where  his  head- 
quarters were  established  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  he 
was  at  Abiantes.  His  progress  had  been  slow,  because  everything 
fieoessary  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  an  army  were  wanting  to 
him.  Unfortunately,  the  same  causes  operated  to  keep  him 
stationary  at  Abrantes  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  even  then 
his  means  of  transport  proved  quite  inadequate.  Not  that  the 
interval  was  entirely  wasted.  Besides  that  his  correspondence 
with  the  English  Minister  at  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment was  incessant,  he  despatched  an  able  staff-officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burke,  to  Cuesta's  head-quarters,  and  arranged  through 
him  a  plan  of  campaign,  the  object  of  which  will  be  rendered  more 
distinct  if  we  explain  in  few  words  how  the  different  pieces  about 
to  be  moved  upon  the  chess-board  were  situated  at  the  moment. 

The  total  strength  of  the  French  army  then  in  the  Peninsula 
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may  be  taken  at  about  250,000  men  of  all  arms.  These  were  of 
necessity  Tery  much  scattered ;  but  within  a  radius  of  le^  thaa 
100  miles,  taking  Madrid  as  a  centre,  about  100,000  French 
troops,  or  something  less,  were  available  for  military  purposes. 
King  Joseph  occupied  the  capital  itself  with  5000  men ;  Sebastiaoi 
was  at  Toledo  with  12,000 ;  Mortier,  with  17,000  or  18,000,  lay 
at  Villa  Castin  two  marches  oflF;  and  Victor  was  at  Cassares  with 
28,000.  Meanwhile  Soult,  having  rapidly  refitted  at  Lugo,  had 
advanced  as  &r  as  Salamanca,  where,  being  joined  by  Ney,  he 
could  bring  into  line  30,000  men.  Here  were  92,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  world  placed,  indeed,  along  a  somewhat  ecoentric 
line,  but  so  disposed  as  that,  with  common  care  and  common 
promptitude,  they  could  be  available  at  almost  any  moment  for 
mutual  support.  For  there  were  passes  through  ttie  mountains 
between  Salamanca  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  which  Cuesta, 
though  repeatedly  urged  to  occupy,  left  wholly  unguarded;  and  from 
the  open  condition  of  which  Wellesley,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  have 
occasion  to  show,  had  well  nigh  sustained  a  very  serious  diss^ter. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  Wellesley  at  Abrantes  with  19,000 
excellent  troops ;  Mackenzie  at  Alcantara  with  8000,  of  which 
2000  only  were  English ;  Sir  Eobert  Wilson,  among  the  mountains 
of  Estremadura,  with  4000  partisans ;  Beresford  at  Almeida  with 
15,000  Portuguese ;  and  the  Due  del  Parque  with  12,000  Spa- 
niards in  and  about  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  Meanwhile  Cuesta,  with 
about  40,000  ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined  Spaniards,  had  taken 
post  between  Medellin  and  Cassares ;  while  Venegas,  with  26,000, 
lay  among  the  mountains  of  Toledo.  So  far  as  mere  numbers 
were  concerned,  the  Allies  had  therefore  a  slight  advantage,  while 
their  detached  corps  being  in  more  direct  communication  with  each 
other,  enabled  them  in  a  great  degree  to  select  their  own  line  of 
action.  To  coimterbalance  this,  however,  there  was  not  only  the 
evil  of  a  divided  command,  but  a  still  greater  drawback  in  the  entire 
absence  of  steadiness  and  pliability  everywhere  except  among  the 
English.  Even  the  Portuguese,  excellent  as  they  subsequently 
became,  were  as  yet  little  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  Spaniards  rarely 
came  under  fire  without  flinging  their  arms  away  and  disbanding. 
It  is  just  towards  Wellesley  to  add  that  as  yet  he  had  seen  too 
little  of  his  allies  quite  to  comprehend  their  merits,  and  hence 
that  his  arrangements  were  made  and  from  time  to  time  altered, 
under  the  persuasion  that,  in  yielding  his  own  judgment  in  some 
respects  to  that  of  Cuesta,  he  was  acting  with  an  oflBcer  who  knew 
how  to  command,  and  who  commanded  troops  that  were  at  all 
events  willing  to  fight. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  between  the  English  and  Spanish  generals 
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• 
Iras  this :  Wellesley  and  Cuesta  having  imited  their  forces  were  td 
advance  by  Placentia  and  Almaraz  upon  Madrid :  Venegas,  co- 
operating with  them  from  the  side  of  La  Manca,  was  to  interpose  be- 
tween Victor  and  Sebastiani  by  a  march  upon  Aranjuez.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  with  his  partisans^  was  to  occupy  the  Escurial  and  threaten 
Joseph's  communications  with  the  north,  while  Beresford  and  the 
Due  del  Parque  were  to  give  employment  to  the  French  corps  on 
the  Douro  and  at  Salamanca.  Finally,  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  was 
to  be  rendered  secure  by  placing  two  Spanish  brigades  in  the 
passes  of  Banos  and  Porales,  in  support  of  which  both  Beresford 
«k1  Wilson  could  manoeuvre. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  English  broke  up  from 
Abrantes,  and  on  the  20th  of  July  effected  their  junction  with 
Cnesta  at  Oropaga,  No  opposition  was  offered  by  Victor,  who, 
retiring  by  Troxillo  upon  Almaraz,  there  crossed  the  Tagus  and 
continued  his  march  to  Talavera  de  La  Eeyna.  Venegas  on  the 
other  hand  so  loitered  by  the  way  that,  instead  of  separating  Joseph 
and  Sebastiani  from  Victor,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  separated 
from  Cuesta  by  the  junction  of  the  three  French  corps  between 
Torrejos  and  Toledo.  But  this  was  not  entirely  his  fault.  On 
the  22nd  Wellesley  entered  Talavera,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  which 
Victor,  with  22,000  men,  had  taken  up  a  position.  He  at  once 
detected  the  fault  which  the  enemy  had  committed,  and  urged 
Cuesta  to  co-operate  with  him  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  But 
Cuesta  could  not  be  persuaded  to  fight  on  the  23rd.  The  con- 
Bequence  was  that  Victor  retired  at  his  leisure  across  the  Alberche 
towards  Toledo ;  where,  in  the  course  of  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th, 
Joseph,  having  united  his  own  force  with  that  of  Sebastiani,  joined 
him.  Joseph  thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  combatants, 
— a  number  which,  but  for  the  ill-judged  march  of  Mortier  to 
Salamanca,  ought  to  have  been  increased  to  67,000  or  68,000. 

The  march  of  Mortier  on  Salamanca  was  executed,  in  spite  of  a 
•trong  remonstrance  from  the  King.  Soult  insisted  upon  it,  and 
supported  his  own  views  by  referring  to  Napoleon's  orders,  which 
had  been  issued  three  months  previously,  and  at  a  distance  of  600 
leagues  from  the  seat  of  war.  This  was  one  of  those  mistakes 
into  which  the  French  army  in  Spain  was  continually  hurried, 
— sometimes  through  the  determination  of  Napoleon  personally  to 
direct  its  movements  from  a  distance,  —  sometimes  because  of  the 
irrepressible  jealousies  which  prevailed  among  his  lieutenants,  and 
warped  their  judgment.  Yet  there  needed  only  a  little  more  of 
promptitude  on  Soult's  part,  or  a  little  more  of  prudence  and 
reserve  on  the  part  of  Joseph,  to  render  the  mistake  in  the 
present  instance  perfectly  harmless.     Had  Soult  moved,  as  he 
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ought  to  have  done  so  as  to  reach  Placentia  on  the  30th  or 
31st  of  July^  or  had  Joseph  remained  on  the  defensive  till  after 
the  5th  of  August^  the  consequences  to  the  Allied  armies  might 
have  been  serious.  As  it  was^  the  inexplicable  tardiness  of  Soult 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  over-eagerness  of  Jourdain  and  Victor 
on  the  other,  brought  matters  to  the  crisis  of  which  we  are  now 
going  to  give  an  account. 

Though  Cuesta  had  refused  to  fight  on  the  23rd,  he  no  sooner 
discovered  that  Victor  was  retiring  than  he  insisted  upon  following 
him.  Wellesley  cautioned  him  in  vain  against  so  rash  a  step,  and 
refused  to  join  him  in  it,  but  he  agreed  to  send  two  divisions  of 
infantry  and  some  cavalry  across  the  Alberche  with  a  view  to  keep 
open  Cuesta's  communications  and  secure  his  rear.  And  it  was  well 
that  he  did  so,  for  on  the  26th  Victor  and  Cuesta  met  at  Alcabon, 
where  the  former  sustained  a  complete  defeat.  Back  came  the 
Spaniards  in  great  confusion ;  indeed,  had  they  been  followed  up 
wit'i  becoming  vigour,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to 
have  escaped  total  destruction.  But  Victor's  remissness  afiforded 
time  for  Cuesta  to  withdraw ;  and  on  the  27th,  as  if  taught  by 
misfortune  to  distrust  himself,  he  placed  his  army  entirely  at 
Wellesley's  disposal.  It  was  now  clear  to  Sir  Arthur  that  a  general 
action  might  be  expected,  and  he  took  up  the  best,  position  which 
circumstances  would  allow,  being  determined  not  to  decline  the 
combat  if  it  should  be  pressed  upon  him. 

Between  the  town  of  Talavera  and  the  commencement  of  the 
mountain  ranges  which  close  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  there  is  a  level  space  of  about  two  miles  in  extent, 
having  one  or  two  heights  domineering  over  it^  especially  towards 
the  mountains  and  about  the  centre  of  the  plain.  It  is  very  much 
wooded  throughout,  though  chiefly  so  in  front  of  the  town,  where 
also  banks  and  hollow  roads  and  walled  gardens  were  numerous. 
Across  this  plain  Wellesley  arranged  his  first  line,  placing  the 
Spaniards  on  the  right  where  they  were  comparatively  unassailable^ 
and  occupying  with  his  second  line  the  high  ground  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  He  began  also  to  throw  up  a  redoubt  in  front 
of  his  centre,  which,  however,  for  want  of  time,  was  left  incom- 
plete. Behind  that  unfinished  redoubt  he  stationed  a  division  of 
English  infantry,  with  a  brigade  of  English  cavalry  and  some 
Spanish  horsemen  in  support.  His  left,  consisting  of  HilPs  di- 
vision, stood  upon  an  eminence,  between  which  and  the  mountains 
ran  a  narrow  valley,  into  which  valley,  believing  it  to  be  com- 
manded by  Hill's  guns,  he  moved  no  troops.  His  total  force  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  44,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry,  of 
which  less  than  19,000  being  the  amount  of  English  and  German 
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troops,  could  alone  be  depended  upon ;  and  he  had  100  guns  in 
podtioiL 

The  French  army  which  moved  against  him  comprised  the  corps 
of  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  Joseph.  They  numbered  in  all  43,000 
in&ntry,  7000  cavalry,  and  90  guns ;  they  were  well  appointed, 
well  drilled,  homogeneous,  and  accustomed  to  victory.  The  odds 
were  therefore  tremendously  in  their  favour. 

While  the  rest  of  his  troops  were  filing  into  their  appointed 
stations,  WeUesley  rode  forward  to  the  Casa  de  Selinas,  a  country- 
house  some  miles  in  front  of  Talavera,  where  Major-Genentl 
McKenzie  with  his  division  held  the  outposts.  A  Spanish  corps 
about  10,000  strong  lay  on  his  right  in  observation  of  the  course 
of  the  Alberehe ;  and  the  woods  which  stretched  between  were 
guarded  by  pickets.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable 
remissness  on  the  part  of  the  sentries;  for  about  noon  on  the 
27th  the  enemy  suddenly  made  his  appearance  swarming  all 
round  the  Casa,  and  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  regiments  occu- 
pying that  post  ensued.  It  went  against  the  English,  who  were 
driven  back  in  some  confusion.  Indeed,  Wellesley  himself  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  he 
was  in  an  upper  chamber  reconnoitring  when  their  tirailleurs  closed 
about  the  house,  and  barely  left  him  time  to  descend,  spring  into 
the  saddle,  and  gallop  off.  Supported,  however,  by  the  cavalry, 
the  English  infantry  soon  rallied,  and  withdrew,  fighting  and  in  good 
order,  into  position.  Not  so  the  Spaniards.  Milhaud's  horsemen 
scarcely  showed  themselves  before  they  broke  and  fled,  the  greater 
part  with  all  their  guns,  right  through  the  town ;  nor  were  they 
seen  again  till  after  the  decisive  operation  had  come  to  an  end 
to  which  these  skirmishes  proved  but  the  prelude. 

Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  the  divisions  of  Buffin  and 
Lapisse  fell  at  once  upon  the  height  where  Hill  was  posted,  and 
pressed  him  hard.  Two  battalions  of  the  G-erman  legion  gave 
way,  and  for  a  moment  the  enemy  stood  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
eminence;  but  General  Sherbrooke  wheeling  round  with  his 
division  attacked  them  in  flank,  and  forced  them  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  vrith  terrible  slaughter.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Victor 
in  his  turn  sent  supports  to  Buffin  and  Lapisse.  Though  more 
than  once  they  forced  their  way  well  nigh  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  they  never  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  there.  But 
after  a  fierce  combat,  waged  far  into  the  night,  were  finally  driven 
down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  plain. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  lay  that  night  upon  their  arms.  The 
French,  abundantly  supplied,  eat  and  drank  before  they  slept;  the 
Spaniards  also  fared  well ;  but  all  the  promises  made  by  Cuesta 
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and  the  government  which  he  served,  to  their  allies,  had  been 
systematically  broken.  The  only  food  issued  to  the  English  during 
two  entire  days  was  a  handful  of  flour  per  man.  Still  the  best 
spirit  prevailed  among  them ;  and  two  hours  before  daybreak  aU 
were  in  the  ranks  again.  It  was  well  that  they  had  been  so  much 
upon  the  alert,  for  just  as  dawn  began  to  break,  a  furious  cannonade 
gave  notice  that  the  enemy  were  moving ;  and  almost  before  there 
was  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  few  yards'  distance  the 
battle  raged  with  the  utmost  fury. 

The  first  attack  of  the  French  on  the  morning  of  the  28Ui  fell, 
like  that  of  the  previous  afternoon,  on  the  English  left;.  It  made 
no  progress  whatever,  for  Wellesley  had  during  the  night  prolonged 
his  line  across  the  valley,  and  placed  thereby  the  high  grounds  in 
a  perfectly  defensible  condition.  Then  followed  a  pause  of  nearly 
three  hours,  from  nine  till  twelve,  during  which  the  hostile  armies 
faced  each  other,  without  effecting  a  single  change  of  order  or  firing 
a  shot.  But  as  both  suffered  severely  from  thirst,  for  the  day  was 
burning  hot,  French  and  English  soldiers  might  be  seen  going 
down  in  crowds  to  a  narrow  stream  which  flowed  between  their 
respective  positions,  that  they  might  drink,  and  make  friendly 
signs  to  one  another.  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  passed 
to  and  fro,  or  met  in  groups,  visible  from  all  quarters,  as  if  to 
confer.  Among  the  French  generals  there  was  much  diversity  of 
opinion :  Jourdain  declared  the  English  position  to  be  unassailable 
in  front,  and  advised  King  Joseph  to  stand  fast  till  Soult  should 
make  his  appearance  in  their  rear.  Victor,  smarting  under  the 
recollection  of  past  reverses,  insisted  on  renewing  the  combat ;  and 
added,  that  if  he  should  again  fail  it  would  be  time  to  give  up 
making  war.  Among  the  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
quiet  and  determined  expectation,  except  through  the  hollow  roads 
and  walled  gardens  where  the  Spaniards  were  posted,  for  upon 
them,  though  as  yet  little  better  than  spectators  of  the  battle,  an 
tmaccountable  panic  had  fia.llen.  Some  regiments  actually  dis- 
banded themselves,  and  others  seemed  disposed  to  follow  their 
example;  while  Guesta,  like  a  madman,  issued  ferocious  orders, 
and  caused  several  of  his  people  to  be  executed  on  the  spot  But 
now  the  French  drums  began  to  beat;  stragglers  ran  back  to 
their  places ;  columns  of  attack  were  formed ;  and  about  an  hour 
after  noon  they  moved  forward. 

Wellesley,  who  had  dismounted,  was  sitting  at  this  time  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  whence  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  entire 
plain  before  him.  He  had  observed  the  French  formations,  and 
was  about  to  get  on  horseback  again,  when  Colonel  Donkin,  whose 
brigade  lay  on  the  right  next  to  the  Spaniards,  rode  up.    He 
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banded  a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur^  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Due  del  Alburquerque  was  the  writer ;  and  Sir  Arthur  opening  it, 
lead,  without  the  smallest  perceptible  emotion,  that  Cuesta  was 
about  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  He  quietly  put  the  letter  in  his 
pockety  and  said  to  Donkin,  *'Very  well.  Colonel;  you  may  go 
back  to  your  brigade."  Nothing  more  passed  between  them. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  letter  or  of  its  contents  till  long 
afterwards.  ^Tiether  Wellesleygave  any  credence  to  them  or  not, 
be  acted  as  if  they  were  quite  untrustworthy ;  a  rare  instance  of  that 
self-possession  which  seemed  with  him  to  become  more  perfect  in 
proportion  as  dangers  and  difficulties  accumulated  round  him.  As 
it  happened,  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  allegation ;  but 
to  receive  it  at  such  a  moment  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of 
the  bravest.     It  had  no  such  effect  upon  Wellesley. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell,  on  this  occasion,  not  upon  the 
English  left,  which  was  their  weak  point,  but  upon  the  right,  where 
Campbell's  division  communicated  with  the  Spaniards,  and  upon  the 
centre.  The  left  was  indeed  assailed,  but  feebly,  rather,  as  it 
appeared,  with  a  view  to  occupy  the  troops  posted  there  than  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  centre  was  hard  pressed ;  and  for  a  brief 
space  it  seemed  as  if  the  line  was  about  to  be  penetrated  there. 
The  English  Guards  having  repellfed  one  attack,  were  so  carried 
away  by  their  ardour  that  they  advanced  too  far,  were  themselves 
attack^  in  turn,  and  doubled  up.  They  fell  back  in  confusion, 
closely  followed  by  the  French ;  when  from  the  high  ground  where 
he  stood  Wellesley  directed  the  48th  Begiment  to  move  forward. 
The  conduct  of  that  corps  attracted  universal  admiration.  Open- 
ing out,  that  the  broken  Guards  might  pass  through,  it  closed  its 
ranks  again,  as  if  on  parade,  and  meeting  the  enemy's  column  with 
a  volley,  delivered  at  an  interval  of  a  few  yards,  tore  it  to  pieces. 
Just  then  Anson's  cavalry  rode  up.  They  dashed  round  the  48th, 
plunged  into  the  disordered  mass,  and  swept  it  away,  as  dust  is 
Bcattered  by  the  whirlwind. 

The  defeat  of  this  column  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  In 
every  direction  the  French  attacks  had  failed,  and  an  opportunity 
was  presented  to  the  Spaniards  of  converting  defeat  into  a  rout, 
bad  they  been  capable  of  moving.  But  they  were  not  capable. 
Good  roads  were  before  them,  some  leading  to  the  front,  others 
oblique,  so  as  to  conduct  into  the  enemy's  rear,  but  of  these  no  use 
could  be  made.  They  had  done  all  that  they  were  capable  of 
effecting  when  they  held  the  town  and  the  enclosures  round  it 
They  were  too  little  disciplined  to  manoeuvre  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  By  six  o'clock,  therefore,  in  a  summer's  evening,  this 
great  battle  came  to  an  end, — the  victors  and  the  vanquished  again 
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lying  down  to  rest,  on  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  in  the 
morning.  And  here  a  sad  incident  occurred.  The  dry  grass  and 
shrubs,  with  which  the  face  of  the  plain  was  covered,  caught  fire 
from  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  The  flames  spread  with  inconceivable 
rapidity ;  and  many  a  wounded  man,  unable  to  crawl  out  of  their 
reach,  perished  where  he  lay. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ADTAHCE  OF  SOITLT.  —  WELLESLBT  XABCHES  TO  XEBT  HIM.  —  RAPID  AXh 
SKILFUL  BBTBBAT  ACROSS  THE  TAGUS. — TISIT8  LISBON  AND  CADIZ. — 
CHANSE  OF   POSITION. 

! 

Tbe  loss  in  this  fierce  and  protracted  struggle,  was  very  heavy  on 
both  sides.  That  of  the  English  amounted  to  6268  men,  that  of 
the  French   to  7396,  besides  17  pieces  of  cannoD.      Ita   moral 

;  effect  was  even  more  £Ekvourable  to  the  English  than  its  political. 

I  "It  restored,"  says  Jomini,  "to  the  successors  of  Marlborough, 
the  glory  which  for  a  whole  age  seemed  to  have  passed  from 
them.  It  established  the  fact,  that  the  English  infantry  was  fit 
to  contend  on  equal  terms,  with  the  best  in  Europe."     In  our 

I  opinion  it  did  more;  for  of  English  infantry  barely  16,000  were 
that  day  in  the  field,  while  the  force  which  they  encountered  and 
overthrew,  did  not  fall  short  of  30,000.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
also,  that  Napoleon  from  that  time  greatly  modified,  in  his  cor- 

i  respondence,  the  opinions  which  he  used -to  express  of  the  English 
troops  and  of  their  leader.  M.  Thiers  and  Colonel  Belmas,  as  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected,  make  light  of  the  aflfair.  They  speak 
of  it  as  a  mere  drawn  battle.  But  the  Emperor,  at  least  as  good 
a  judge  as  either  on  a  military  question,  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Joseph,  as  a  terrible  defeat.  He  was  right.  Yet  it  would 
be  uncandid  were  we  to  deny,  that  had  more  generalship  been  dis- 
played on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  the  results  of  the  operation 
must  have  been  different.  When  two  players  sit  down  to  chess, 
both  cannot  win ;  nor  may  the  loser  in  any  case  escape  the  mor- 
tifying conviction,  that  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  cause 
of  his  own  failure. 

The  French  and  English  armies  slept,  during  the  night  of  the 
28th,  on  the  ground  which  they  had  respectively  occupied  in  the 
morning.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  29th  they  continued  in 
like  manner  to  face  one  another.  But  on  the  30th,  Joseph, 
alarmed  by  rumours  of  Wilson's  advance  upon  Madrid,  broke  up 
his  bivouac  and  marched  away.  Placing  Victor  on  the  ferther 
bank  of  the  Alberche,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  crush  the  allied 
rear  as  soon  as  Soult  should  force  them  to  retire,  he  turned  off 
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towards  the  capitaL  Meanwhile  3000  fresh  infEintry,  the  nucleus 
of  what  afterwards  became  his  famous  Light  Division,  arrived 
in  Wellesley's  camp.  They  had  marched  62  English  miles  in 
26  hours,  and  leaving  only  17  stra^lers  behind,  reached  the  fidd 
just  too  late  for  the  battle.  Well  pleased  as  he  was  at  receiving 
such  a  reinforcement,  Wellesley  still  felt  himself  too  weak  to 
assume  the  oflfensive, "  He  regarded  Joseph's  army  as  repulsed 
rather  than  defeated,  and  now  knew  to  his  cost,  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  Spaniards.  Besides,  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, through  the  Madrid  Gazette,  intelligence  of  the  armistice 
between  the  French  and  Austrians,  and  the  progress  of  Soult 
was  made  known  to  him.  Taking  all  these  matters  into  consider- 
ation, he  refused  to  make  a  forward  movement,  alleging,  as  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  doing,  that  without  either  provisions  or  means 
of  transport,  a  forward  movement  on  his  part  was  impossible.  This 
determination  gave  great  offence  to  Cuesta,  to  whom  the  £nglish 
owed,  to  a  large  extent,  the  privations  under  which  they  suffered. 
But  Wellesley  paid  no  heed  to  his  remonstrances ;  and  it  was  well 
that  he  did  so. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  August,  Wellesley  received  in- 
telligence, that  no  co-operation  was  to  be  expected  from  Venegaa 
At  the  same  time  information  reached  him  that  the  defile  of 
Banos  had  been  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  that  Soult, 
passing  through,  was  already  with  his  advanced  guard,  near  Pla- 
cencia.  Being  led  to  believe,  however,  that  the  force  under  Sonlf  s 
orders  did  not  exceed  14,000  or  15,000  men,  he  determined  to  double 
back,  and  to  fight  him ;  leaving  Cuesta  to  guard  the  position  of 
Talavera,  and  to  make  head  against  Victor  should  he  receive  any 
interruption  on  that  side.  With  this  view  he  marched  on  the  3rd 
to  Oropesa,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  heard  that  not  15,000  but 
35,000  French  troops  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Enclosed  as  he  now  felt  himself  to 
be  between  two  armies,  each  superior  to  his  own,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  escape  at  once  by  the  only  means  which  were  open  to 
him.  He  directed  Crawfurd  with  the  Light  Division  to  pass  the 
mountains,  and  to  seize,  cross,  and  destroy,  the  bridge  at  Alma- 
raz.  This  was  indeed  a  bold  enterprise,  for  Mortier  was  already 
at  Naval  Moral,  and  being  master  of  the  great  road  into  Estre- 
madura,  ought  to  have  headed  Crawfurd  and  cut  him  off.  But 
Mortier  loitered,  while  Crawfurd  made  haste,  and  the  bridge  was 
broken,  and  the  ford  beside  it  secured,  ere  the  first  French  videttes 
made  their  appearance  on  the  stream.  Meanwhile  Wellesley 
turned  towards  Arzobispo,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
whole  Spanish  army  was  seen  in  full  march  towards  him.     Cuesta, 
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it  appeared,  had  become  alarmed,  on  hearing,  the  day  after  the 
English  quitted  him,  that  Soult  was  in  force ;  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  supporting  Ida  allies  in  the  anticipated  struggle,  he  aban- 
doned his  position  on  the  Alberche,  leaving  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  Talavera,  to  their  teAe.  The  interview  between  the  two  generals 
was  not  very  satisfiactory  to  either.  Wellesley  pointed  out  to  the 
Spaniard  that  they  were  between  two  fires,  and  that  the  force 
which  beset  them  both  in  front  and  rear  was  too  strong  to  be 
dealt  with*  Cuesta  insisted  upon  halting  where  they  were,  and 
giving  battle  to  the  first  comen  To  this  of  course  Wellesley 
would  not  assent,  so  the  one  continued  his  march  through  a  rough 
and  difficult  country,  while  the  other  stood  fast  at  Oropeza,  as  if 
to  tempt  his  fate. 

That  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  English 
crossed  the  Tagus,  and  were  safe.  Cuesta's  military  ardour,  on  the 
other  hand,  grew  cool,  as  the  French  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  5th,  he  too  fell  back  in  the 
direction  which  his  allies  had  taken.  The  result  was  that  the 
main  body  of  his  army  got  with  difficulty  across,  but  that  a  rear 
guard  which  he  left  in  Arzobispo,  under  the  orders  of  Albur- 
querque,  was  put  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of  30  guns. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  mismanaging  their  affairs, 
Wellesley  pursued  his  own  course.  He  made  for  Deleytosa,  where, 
during  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  the  scattered  portions  of  his  army 
re-assembled ;  and  on  the  11th  he  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Jaraicejo,  on  the  great  road  through  Estremadura  towards  Badajos 
and  Lisbon.  There  he  remained  nine  days,  giving  time  for  the 
Spaniards  to  come  again  into  communication  with  him  from 
Deleytosa ;  and  occupying  a  line,  which,  with  the  bridges  of  Al- 
maraz  and  Arzobispo  broken,  and  the  fords  well  guarded  was,  for 
purposes  of  defence,  excellent.  For  his  eye  was  now  fixed  steadily 
on  Portugal.  He  expected  that  the  enemy,  massing  their  force, 
would  leave  a  single  corps  to  protect  Madrid,  and  march  vdth 
tiie  rest  upon  Lisbon ;  in  which  case  he  determined  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  to  fight  a  battle  at  all  hazards.  Fortunately  for 
him,  and  perhaps  for  Europe,  the  march  upon  Lisbon  which  Soult 
suggested,  was  not  adopted  by  King  Joseph.  Apparently  satisfied 
with  removing  an'  immediate  danger  from  himself,  he  broke  up  his 
anny  into  portions ;  and  Wellesley,  in  consequence,  was  enabled 
to  bH  back  at  his  leisure  upon  Badajos,  in  the  villages  round 
whidi  he  placed  his  weary  and  worn  army  to  recruit. 

Among  all  his  campaigns  perhaps  there  is  not  one,  in  which, 
more  remarkably  than  in  this  of  Talavera,  Wellesley  exhibited  the 
several  features  of  his  grand  military  character ;  his  prudence,  not 
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to  call  it  deliberation  in  preparing ;  his  clear  perception  of  the  end 
to  which  his  operations  ought  to  be  directed;  his  steady,  rather 
than  rapid  movements,  in  bringing  them  to  a  head;  his  skill  in  the 
selection  of  a  defensive  position ;  his  wisdom  in  providing,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  against  contingencies;  and  the  firm 
fortitude  and  energy  with  which  having  got  into  a  scrape^  he 
managed  to  set  himself  free  from  it  and  to  save  his  army.  The  delay 
at  Abrantes  was  protracted  to  an  extent  which  he  himself  deeply 
deplored.  It  prevented,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  execution  of  ihe 
plan  on  which  his  heart  was  originally  set.  It  enabled  Victor  to 
escape  beyond  the  Tagus,  and  threw  him  back  upon  his  resources. 
But  was  Wellesley  alone  to  blame  for  this?  Surely  not.  Indifferently 
supplied  when  he  began  his  march  against  Soult,  he  found  himself, 
after  the  campaign  of  the  Douro  came  to  an  end,  all  but  destitute. 
His  men  were  naked  and  shoeless ;  he  lacked  horses,  mules,  and 
carriages ;  he  was  without  money,  and  his  hospitals  were  crowded 
with  sick.  So  ill  indeed  was  he  supported  that  supplies  which 
ought  to  have  reached  him  from  Lisbon  in  a  few  days,  did  not 
come  up  for  a  fortnight.  He  heard  also  of  reinforcements  both 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the  river,  yet  week  after  week  passed  by 
and  they  failed  to  make  their  appearance,  and  at  last  he  was 
compelled  to  move  without  them,  trusting  to  the  promises  of 
the  Spaniards  for  rations,  which  he  had  no  means  of  carryings  for 
himself.  A  less  cautious  commander  would  have  probably  made 
this  move  earlier  than  he  did;  and  it  is  possible  that  v^thout 
suffering  more,  he  might  have  succeeded  by  a  march  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  placing  Victor  between  two  fires.  But  this, 
looking  to  the  sort  of  force  with  which  he  was  about  to  co-ope- 
rate, is  by  no  means  certain.  Cuesta's  army,  as  Wellesley  soon 
discovered,  was  little  better  than  a  rabble.  It  could  neither 
advance  nor  retire,  except  with  precipitation ;  it  was  incapable  of 
executing  the  simplest  manoeuvre  in  an  enemy's  presence.  Had 
Cuesta  brought  it  close  to  Victor's  rear,  and  Victor  turned  upon 
it,  the  dispersion  of  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  certain.  And 
thus  Wellesley  must  have  found  himself,  with  less  than  20,000 
men,  in  the  air.  Still  there  is  no  denying  that  his  halt 
at  Abrantes  was  too  much  prolonged,  and  that  opportunities 
escaped  him,  in  consequence,  which  never  came  again.  But 
granting  this,  we  grant  all  that  in  the  campaign  of  Talavera  can 
be  asked  for  as  a  fault.  His  progress  afterwards  was  as  rapid  as 
circumstances  would  allow  ;  and  his  arrangements  were  excellent. 
Had  the  battle  been  fought  on  the  23rd,  which  he  proposed, 
Cuesta  would  have  been  in  Madrid  two  days  afterwards.  And 
failing  this,  Wellesley's  determination  not  to  go  beyond  the  posi- 
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tion  of  Talayera  was  most  judidoua  Of  his  conduct  during  the 
tiyiBg  days  of  the  26th  and  27th,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  speak. 
Coo],  cahn,  self-possessed,  he  inspired  every  body  round  him  with 
perfect  confidence,  insomuch  that  among  the  troops,  left  as  they 
were  by  the  Spaniards  to  starve,  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  And 
finally,  if  in  facing  ro\md  upon  Soult,  he  exhibited  more  of 
courage  than  of  prudence,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  not  only  that 
Soult  got  into  ^  rear,  through  the  misconduct  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  barred  the  way  against  him,  but  that,  in  order  to 
doak  their  own  blunders,  some  of  these,  in  their  reports  to  Wei- 
lesley's  head-quarters,  greatly  understated  the  strength  of  the 
corps,  which  had  threatened  the  defile  of  Bancs.  Sir  Bobert 
Wilson,  among  others,  sent  in  very  incorrect  reports  in  order  to  jus- 
tify hisdeviation  from  that  part,  in  the  series  of  combined  operations, 
vhich  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Once  rightly  informed,  however, 
Wellesley's  proceedings  were  as  vigorous  as  they  were  wisely  chosen. 
It  fpas  a  master's  hand  which  pushed  Crawfurd  through  the  moun- 
tttns  on  Almaraz.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  genius  which  led  to  the 
oblique  march  upon  Arzobispo,  the  descent  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  occupation  of  Deleytosa  and  Jaraicejo.  And  when  we 
further  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Spanish  army  was  not  only  of  no 
UK,  but  a  positive  hindrance  to  him  all  the  while,  that  the  inha- 
bitants as  he  passed  along,  hid  their  provisions,  and  drove  away 
Qieir  animals,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  the 
inost,  the  endurance  of  the  men  so  circumstanced  who  kept  to- 
gether, in  a  state  well  nigh  of  starvation,  or  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  leader,  who  brought  them  out  of  such  a  complication  of 
difficulties  without  losing  a  gun,  or  leaving  a  single  straggler 
behind. 

Look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  proceedings  on  the  other  side, 
ttd  compare  the  generalship  of  the  French  leaders  with  that 
of  the  English.  Victor,  within  a  few  marches  of  the  Guadiana, 
IwterB  there,  while  Wellesley  falls  upon  Soult  at  Oporto,  and 
orerthrowB  him.  He  neither  lays  siege,  as  he  might  have  done,  to 
Badajoe,  nor  forces  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes;  or 
better  slall  at  Santarem,  whence  the  road  to  Lisbon  would  have 
l*in  open  to  him,  unless  his  movement  had  stopped  Wellesley 
in  the  midst  of  his  operations.  By  and  by,  being  informed  of 
WeHesle/s  proceedings,  he  hesitates  and  wavers,  first  seizing  the 
bridge  at  Almaraz,  then  withdrawing  from  it,  and  finally  retiring 
toTalavera;  and  at  Talavera  he  lingers  just  long  enough  to  expose 
himaelf  to  complete  defeat,  had  not  Cuesta's  obstinacy  saved  him. 
So  also  Marshal  Soult,  as  if  to  compensate  for  his  vigour  in 
refitting  at  Lugo,  halts  at  Salamanca;  and  weakens  Joseph  by 
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calliDg  in  Mortier,  at  a  moment  when  the  King  was  about  to  attack 
Wellesley.  And  worse  still,  he  takes  so  much  time  to  effect  his 
march  from  Salamanca  to  Placencia,  that  instead  of  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  26th  of  July,  it  was  the  5th  of  August  ere 
he  got  fairly  through  the  pass  of  Bancs.  No  doubt  the  King 
had  thwarted  him  in  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  pointed  to  a 
separate  operation  against  Ciudad  Sodrigo,  and  even  against 
Lisbon.  But  having  consented  to  the  arrangements  proposed,  he 
was  to  blame  for  not  carrying  them  more  promptly  into  effect.  The 
truth  however  is,  that  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
general,  Soult  was  defective  in  one,  without  which  all  the  rest 
become  comparatively  useless.  He  never  appeared  to  know 
when  or  where  to  strike.  Hence  his  caution  in  threading  the 
mountain  defiles  of  the  Tamanes  ;  and  the  still  more  unaccountable 
hesitation  which  permitted  Wellesley  to  head  him,  vdth  Crawfurd's 
division,  and  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Almaraz. 

But  if  Soult  was  blameable  on  the  score  of  dilatoriness,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  headnstrong  precipitation  which  urged  Victor 
to  hurry  the  King  into  an  offensive  battle  at  the  very  moment 
when  delay  was  as  advantageous  to  him,  as  it  must  have  been  &tal 
to  Wellesley.  In  front  of  Talavera,  with  Madrid  open  to  theniy 
the  French  could  never  fail  short  of  provisions,  and  from  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  Wellesley  and  the  Spaniards  they  were  quite 
secure.  Had  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  as  Soult  intended 
them  to  do,  till  he  got  between  the  Allies  and  their  line  of  retreat 
by  the  great  Estremadura  road,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  from  destruction,  if  indeed,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  Wellesley  to  keep  his  ground  so  long,  starving  as  his  people 
were  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Nor  is  this  all.  After  these  mistakes 
had  been  committed,  and  the  battle  of  Talavera  fought,  it  was  stUl 
competent  to  the  French  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  successful  campaign^ 
had  they  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  superiority  in 
numbers,  and  aimed  rather  at  a  grand  final  result  than  at  more 
immediate,  but  less  important  triumphs.  "  Joseph,"  says  Jomini, 
**  having  concentrated  85,000  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Ta^s, 
ought  to  have  left  one  corps  at  Toledo,  and  to  bave  fallen  with 
the  other  four  upon  the  English  wherever  he  might  find  them." 
And  this  was  Soult's  view  of  the  case.  "  His  desire,"  writes 
Joseph,  **  was  to  assemble  an  army  of  about  60,000  men,  with 
which  at  once  to  invade  Portugal ;  to  march  upon  Lisbon,  with  a 
view  to  drive  away  the  English  ;  to  destroy  the  Portuguese  troops; 
to  move  next  upon  Seville,  to  disperse  the  junta,  overrun  Anda- 
lusia, and  to  annihilate  the  insurrectionary  armies  of  Cuesta, 
Venegas,  and  the  rest."  What  the  issue  might  have  been  had  Soult's 
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proposal  been  acceded  to,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  neither  before,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  was 
sach  an  opportunity  presented  of  finishing  at  a  blow  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Instead  of  acting  on  Soult's  suggestions,  Joseph  halted  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  broke  up  his  magnificent  army  into 
four  corps.  One,  under  Victor,  he  sent  to  support  Sebastiani, 
who  manoeuvred  in  front  of  Venegas,  moving  at  last  in  the 
direction  of  Madrid;  another,  under  Mortier,  fixed  its  head- 
quarters at  Oropesa,  where  it  observed  the  course  of  the  river 
between  Toledo  and  Almaraz ;  a  third,  under  Soult,  moved  ofif  to 
Placencia,  where  it  watched  the  debouches  into  Portugal ;  while 
a  fourth  took  the  road  to  Salamanca,  with  a  view  to  disperse  the 
Duke  del  Parque's  bands,  which  infested  Old  Castile. 

Necessarily  uncertain  as  to  the  enemy's  plans,  and  jealous  both 
of  Andalusia  and  of  the  north  of  Portugal,  Wellesley  kept  his  central 
position  at  Badajos,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  the  pestilential  miasmata  sent  forth  from  the 
swampy  meadows  on  either  side  of  the  G-uadiana.  No  solicitations 
however  could  prevail  upon  him  to  commit  himself  to  a  second 
combined  operation  with  the  Spaniards.  He  had  learned  during 
the  brief  enterprise  against  Madrid,  entirely  to  mistrust  them. 
Not  one  of  the  promises  made  before  the  march  began  had  been 
fulfilled.  They  supplied  him  with  no  means  of  transport,  they 
left  his  troops  to  starve ;  they  never  once  executed  in  time  move- 
ments which  had  been  agreed  upon ;  they  were  perfectly  worthless 
under  fire.  His  sick  and  wounded  whom  he  had  left  under  their 
protection  at  Talavera,  they  deserted;  and  they  evinced  their 
hostility  by  circulating  a  report,  that  his  men  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  crnelty  to  prisoners  which  they  themselves  had  committed. 
Between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  20th  of  August,  he  was  able  to 
issue  only  ten  whole  rations  to  his  troops  though  the  Spaniards 
all  the  while  were  living  in  abundance.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  men's  strength  failed  through  lack  of  food;  the  sick 
j)6ri8bed  for  want  of  care ;  the  cavalry  became  unserviceable,  and 
the  commissariat  broke  down.  Nor  was  Beresford,  who  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  better  treated  by  the  autho- 
rities there.  They  refused  to  supply  him  out  of  their  own  stores, 
with  a  single  meal,  and  a  magazine  which  he  had  established  for 
himself  they  seized  under  the  pretext  that  a  debt  due  by  Sir 
John  Moore  had  never  been  paid.  Wellesley  became,  as  he  liad  a 
right  to  be,  very  indignant  at  all  this.  He  remonstrated  with  the 
magistrates,  who  endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves  by  declaring 
that  the  country  was  exhausted ;  but  he  rejected  the  plea  with 
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disdain.  "  It  ia  ridiculous,"  he  wrote,  "  to  pretend  that  the  country 
cannot  supply  our  wants.  The  French  army  is  well  supplied, 
the  Spanish  army  has  every  thing  in  abundance,  and  we  alone, 
upon  whom  everything  depends,  are  dying  of  himger."  It  wag 
not,  however,  exclusively  because  he  distrusted  their  will  to  deal 
fairly  by  him,  that  Wellesley  determined  from  this  time  forth,  to 
fight /or  the  Spaniards,  but  not  luith  them.  The  Austrian  contest 
was  at  an  end,  and  Napoleon's  projected  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Imperial  House,  gave  greater  assurance  of  continued  peace 
on  the  side  of  G-ermany,  than  had  prevailed  at  any  period  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  already  superior  to  the 
native  armies  in  number,  would  be  largely  increased,  and  that  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  must  either  come  to  an  end,  or  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Allies  on  strictly  defensive  principles.  But  no  great 
war,  whether  of  offence  or  defence,  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
hope  of  success,  except  by  officers  acquainted  vdth  the  art  and 
troops  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  Wellesley,  therefore,  urged 
the  Spanish  Government  to  lay  aside  the  schemes  of  aggression 
and  conquest  in  which  they  delighted  to  indulge,  to  avoid  general 
actions,  and  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  training,  in  safe 
positions,  of  their  raw  levies.  He  might  as  well  have  reasoned 
with  the  wind.  They  changed  •  their  leaders,  but  made  no  alter- 
ation in  their  policy.  Cuesta  resigned,  after  the  retreat  from 
Talavera,  and  was  succeeded  by  Equia.  Equia  gave  dissatisfac- 
tion, because  of  his  over  caution,  and  Areyzaga  superseded  him. 
Him  the  Junta  of  Seville  directed  to  form  a  junction  with  Del 
Parqueand  Alburquerque  at  Talavera;  and  to  drive  the  enemy  out 
of  Madrid.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Wellesley  warned  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  junta  that  the  plan  was  ill  conceived, 
and  required  modification.  **  So  convinced,"  says  Count  Toreno, 
**  were  they  of  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  Junta 
solicited  MM.  Jovillanos  and  Bequelme  to  arrange  what  cere- 
monies should  be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumphal  en- 
trance of  the  Junta  into  Madrid.'' 

The  predictions  of  Wellington  were  not  slow  in  receiving  their 
accomplishment.  Areyzaga  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena  with  50,000 
men  and  60  guns,  was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  November,  at 
Ocana,  by  25,000  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Joseph 
and  Soult.  He  suffered  a  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  25,000 
prisoners  and  all  his  artillery.  Meanwhile  Del  Parque,  who  had 
moved  up  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  obtained  an  unlooked-for 
success  on  the  18th  of  October,  over  General  Marchand  at 
Tamames,  halted  there,  till  he  should  receive  intelligence  of 
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Areyiaga's  movements.  Threatened  by  Ney's  corps,  he  withdrew 
from  that  place,  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  attacked  the 
enemy  with  some  success  at  Medina  del  Campo.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  26th,  intelligence  of  Areyzaga's  overthrow  reached 
him,  and  he  began  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
It  was  too  late.  On  the  28th,  2000  cavalry,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  under  Kellerman,  overtook  him  at  Alba  de  Tonnes, 
sabred  3000  men,  and  captured  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  His 
anny  dispersed.  There  followed  upon  this  the  retreat  of  Albur- 
querque  from  Meza  del  Ebor,  and  the  position  of  Puerto  de 
Hirabete  towards  the  Guadiana,  and  the  entire  uncovering  from 
Toledo,  to  Alcantara,  of  the  course  of  the  Tagus  to  the  enemy. 

While  these  things  were  yet  in  progress,  Wellesley  received, 
both  from  his  own,  and  from  the  Spanish  Grovemment,  such 
marks  of  honour  as  his  eminent  services  had  earned.  He  was 
laised  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  and  Viscount 
Wellington.  Parliament,  when  it  met,  voted  its  thanks  to  him  and 
lo  his  army,  and  the  Duke  of  York  as  well  as  the  English 
Minister  of  War,  wrote  to  him  letters  of  warm  congratulation. 
The  Spanish  Government  created  him  a  Captain-General  of  the 
armies  of  Spain ;  yet  in  Spain  his  triumphs  were  regarded  with  no 
Teiy  friendly  eye ;  and  even  at  home,  public  opinion  was  a  good 
deal  divided  as  to  their  probable  consequences.  The  opposition 
both  in  the  Lords  and  in  the  Commons,  pronounced  the  campaign  to 
be  a  feilure.  They  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  as  worse  than 
profitless  and  damom^ed  for  the  abandonment  of  the  contest.  What 
confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the  military  talents  of  a  Govern- 
ment, which  had  just  sacrificed  the  finest  army  that  ever 
qmtted  the  English  shores,  amid  the  fevers  of  Walcheren  ?  What 
hope  of  success  could  there  be  in  Spain  or  Portugal  against 
Napoleon,  now  victorious  over  Austria,  and  assured  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  daughter  of  the  Imperial  House,  against  friture 
molestation  on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  Government,  on  the 
oiher  hand,  while  it  resisted  the  demand,  resisted  but  feebly. 
It  was  cowed  by  the  memory  of  its  own  short-comings  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  looked  with  consternation  at  the  enormous  expense 
in  which  the  Peninsular  War  was  involving  the  country.  Still 
tile  majority  of  thinkers  out  of  doors  being  in  favour  of  a 
continuance  of  the  struggle,  the  King's  ministers  saw  as  much 
of  danger  to  themselves  in  receding  as  in  going  on.  They, 
therefore,  came  to  the  determination  of  throwing  the  respon- 
sibility upon  their  general.  It  was  not  very  generous  on  their 
parts,  but  they  were,  at  the  moment,  in  extreme  difficulty. 
The  Bake  of  Portland  had  resigned.     Mr.  Canning  claimed  to 
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become  his  successor.  Between  Mr.  CanniDg  and  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  differences  arose,  which  led  first  to  a  duel  and  then  to  the 
resignation  of  both.  After  a  good  deal  of  shuffling,  the  Cabinet 
coalesced  again  with  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  War  Office,  while 
Lord  Wellesley  was  named  for  the  Foreign  Department.  These 
troubles  within  coming  in  the  wake  of  a  great  failure  from  with- 
out, produced  a  degree  of  timidity,  which  is  more,  perhaps,  to 
be  censured,  than  to  be  wondered  at.  The  results  were,  that 
Lord  Liverpool,  writing  to  Lord  Wellington,  called  upon  him  to 
say,  whether  the  war  was  to  be  maintained  or  abandoned  in  the 
Peninsula ;  and  if  maintained,  whether  with  a  view  to  expel  the 
French  from  Spain,  or  to  retain  to  the  last  possible  moment  a 
hold  upon  Portugal?  Lord  Wellington  replied  satisfactorily  to 
both  questions,  and  turned  henceforth  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  defence  of  Portugal 

Early  in  October,  Lord  Wellington  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  U^* 
bon.  His  ostensible  object  was  to  consider  with  Mr.  Villiers  cer- 
tain points  affecting  the  better  organisation  of  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom  ;  his  real  purpose  to  fix  upon  some  position,  by  fortify- 
ing which  he  should  be  able  both  to  cover  the  city,  and  to  secure 
his  own  embarkation,  at  any  moment^  should  the  force  of  circum- 
stances oblige  him  to  withdraw.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the 
latter  design  he  found  an  able  coadjutor  in  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  under  whose  direction,  though 
strictly  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Lord  Wellington  him- 
self, three  lines  of  works,  one  within  the  other,  were  immediately 
begun.  Of  these  we  shall  take  occasion,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  to  give  a  sufficiently  intelligible  description.  For  the  pre- 
sent it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  operation  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  even  from  the  persons  employed  upon  it.  In 
conducting  the  former  negodation  he  had  all  the  difficulties  to 
surmount  which  apathy,  ill  will,  and  personal  corruption  among 
the  members  of  the  regency  could  throw  in  his  way.  Over  these, 
however,  his  calmness  and  determination  so  far  triumphed  that 
full  powers  were  afforded  him  of  acting  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  might  require.  He  had  arrived  in  Lisbon  on  the 
9th ;  he  quitted  it  again  on  the  27th.  Being  desirous  of  personal 
conference  with  Lord'  Wellesley  before  he  should  quit  Spain,  as 
well  as  with  the  members  of  the  Government  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  he  then  took  the  road  to  Seville.  He  reached  that 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  November,  and  two  days 
afterwards  accompanied  Lord  Wellesley  to  Cadiz.  His  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Junta  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  common  cause.     He  failed  in 
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makiiig  them  understand  that  their  armies  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  great  battles :  and  those  disasters  accordingly  befel,*of 
which,  in  anticipation  of  events,  we  have  just  given  an  account. 

Lord  Wellington  returned  to  his  head-quarters  near  Badajoz 
anticipating  all  that  came  to  pass.  The  overthrow  of  Areyzaga's 
and  Del  Parque's  corps  left  to  the  enemy  a  choice  of  plans — all 
foil  of  peril  to  him.  They  might  either  pour  into  Andalusia,  or 
turn  round  upon  him ;  or  they  might  mass  their  columns  on  the 
kft  of  the  Tagus,  and  penetrate  into  Portugal  from  the  north. 
He  determined  so  to  place  himself  as  that  he  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  danger  from  whatever  side  it  might  come.  Ac- 
cordingly he  broke  up  from  his  cantonments  on  the  Guadiana, 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes^  and  took  up  a  new  line,  somewhat 
extended  perhaps,  but  admirably  adapted  to  serve  the  purposes 
which  he  had  in  view.  He  placed  himself  with  his  left  in  Guarda, 
iod  the  right  of  the  corps,  under  his  own  immediate  orders,  at 
Tiseu.  One  regiment  of  cavalry  accompanied  this  corps  to  take 
the  outposts  —  the  remainder  was  left  where  stabling  and  forage 
were  more  abundant^  along  the  Tagus  between  Abrantes  and 
Santarem.  At  Abrantes  itself,  on  the  south  of  the  river.  Hill 
with  a  second  corps  posted  himself.  Thus  every  approach  to 
Lisbon,  whether  through  the  Alentejo,  or  by  Beira,  was  observed, 
while  some  protection  was  afforded  to  Badajos  on  one  flank,  and 
to  Ciodad  Sodrigo  and  Almeida  on  the  other.  *'  I  have  made  this 
disposition  of  the  army,"  he  says,  "with  a  view  to  form  of  the 
whole  Britash  and  Portuguese  armies  two  principal  corps  :  one  for 
the  defence  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Tagus,  which  will  con- 
sist of  General  Hill's  division  of  British  infantry,  two  brigades  of 
Portuguese  infantry,  one  brigade  of  BritiBh,  and  two  brigades  of 
Portuguese  cavalry,  one  brigade  of  British,  and  two  brigades  of 
Portuguese  artillery ;  and  the  other  of  three  divisions  of  British 
infimtry,  and  all  the  Portuguese  infantry  not  employed  in  gamsons, 
and  the  British  cavalry  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  artillery." 
Finally  the  Light  Division  under  Crawfurd  was  pushed  forward  into 
the  valley  of  the  Coa,  with  orders  to  observe  the  course  of  that 
rifer,  but  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure,  and  on  no  account  what- 
ever to  be  enticed  into  fighting  a  battle,  even  if  seriously  at- 
tacked. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

RETJ^TIYE  STBE9GTH  AKD  POSITIONS  OF  THE  BELLI0EBENT8. — MASSEITl  Tj 
TILB    COMMANI)    OF    THE    FBE17CH  ARMT.  —  FALL    OF  CIUSAI)     RODRIGO 
ALSTEIDA. — AFFAIR   ON  THE  CO  A. — RETREAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH. — BATTLE  0] 
BCSACO.  —  THE  LINES  OF  TORRES  VEDRAS. 

It  may  be  well  before  proceeding  farther  ¥dth  our  narrative,  U 
present  the  reader  with  a  general  view  of  the  relative  strengU 
and  position  of  the  belligerents,  at  this  stage  of  the  war  in  thi 
Peuinsula. 

It  has  just  been  shown  that  in  December,  1809,  the  Britisl 
army  broke  up  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  Estremadura 
and  took  up  another  in  Upper  Beira,  between  the  Mondego 
the  Tagus.  Three  motives  combined  to  lead  Lord  Wellington  infc 
this  arrangement :  — 

1st.  He  believed  that  the  French  were  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
they  should  have  driven  the  English  out  of  Lisbon,  they  couli 
scarcely  hope  to  invade  Andalusia  with  success,  certainly  not 
keep  permanent  possession  of  the  country  after  it  had  been  ova 
nin-  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  observing  how  they  coi 
ducted  themselves  after  the  battle  of  Ocana.  The  results  of  tha 
battle  fought  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the  state  to  whic 
it  reduced  the  Spanish  army,  not  only  exposed  Andalusia 
invasion,  but  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  reducing  Cadi 
itself.  But  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  opportunity 
the  victors  coimtermarched  on  Old  Castile,  creating  thereby 
pei^uasion,  that  they  meditated  a  fresh  inroad  into  the  north 
Portugal,  after  they  should  have  made  themselves  masters 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  Almeida. 

2nd.  There  was  every  reason  to  expect  that^  in  consequence 
the  peace  with  Austria,  large  reinforcements  of  French  troojl 
would  immediately  enter  Spain,  the  whole  of  which  would  b 
probably  thrown  upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

3rd.  The  rise  of  the  Tagus,  and  of  the  Guadiana,  which  had 
already  begun,  and  which  the  expected  rains  would  greatly  in- 
crcage,  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
through  Estremadura;  where  the  roads,  indifferent  even  in 
summer,  become  in  winter  impracticable,  and  where  the  Due  del 
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AUrarquerqne,  with  his  corps  of  12,000  men,  still  occupied  a  posi-  I 

bon,  in  and  around  Medellin. 

By  the  15th  of  January,  1810,  the  British  army  was  placed  in  its 
new  allignment,  with  its  right  at  Guarda,  its  left  extending 
kwards  the  Douro,  and  the  advanced  posts  on  the  Goa.  The 
kead-quarters  were  at  Viseu.  •  Its  total  effective  strength  in  rank 
tud  file  was  19,500  men,  2800  out  of  which  number  were  cavalry, 
baying  16,700  infentry,  of  whom  800  were  in  Lisbon.  Hill's 
■fimtiy  division,  4,400  strong,  had  been  left  at  Abrantes  on  the 
Bigos,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  corps,  which  might  operate  on  the 
hmtiers  of  Alentejo,  and  in  Estremadura,  if,  contrary  both  to 
Kpeotation  and  to  appearances,  the  enemy  should  advance  in  that 
Krection. 

All  this  time  the  Portuguese  army  was  in  a  state  well-nigh 
if  inefficiency.  Its  organisation  and  discipline  had  been  seriously 
iiown  back  by  the  operations  of  the  previous  summer.  The  men 
lece  in  lags,  and  their  equipments,  and  even  their  arms,  had 
offered  almost  as  much  as  their  clothing.  They  were,  therefore, 
iwed  in  cantonments,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  whence  it 
ns  determined  not,  if  possible,  to  remove  them,  till  time  should 
e  afforded  for  their  re-formation  and  re-equipment. 

With  respect  to  the  Spaniards,  they  were  circumstanced  thus : 
be  Due  del  Alburquerque  lay,  as  has  just  been  stated,  at  Medellin, 
nth  12,000  men ;  about  24,000  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  Ocana 
■d  been  collected  at  La  Carolina,  and  guarded  the  principal 
iases  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  20,000  or  thereabouts,  which  had 
Nifisembled  after  Del  Parque's  action  on  the  Torm^s,  were  at 
lin  Martin  de  Trebijo,  in  the  Sierra  de  Gata ;  6000  or  8000  were  in 
Ulicia  at  Astorga  and  Villa  Franca,  under  Greneral  Mahy ;  and 
Sndad  Bodrigo  was  garrisoned.  Lord  Wellington  repeatedly 
wonght  the  Spanish  Government  to  reinforce  Alburquerque's 
orpB.  He  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  that  corps  offered 
xtraordinary  advantages,  because  it  was  at  hand  to  repel  any 
ttempt  of  tiie  enemy  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  Almiraz ;  and  in  the 
vent  of  their  crossing  La  Manca,  it  could  easily  be  thrown  upon 
^  right  flank,  by  marching  through  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana. 
^  Wellington's  advice  was  not  however  taken,  and  the  conse- 
pienoes  in  due  time  made  themselves  felt. 

The  enemy's  force,  available  for  the  campaign,  consisted  of  the 
">1»  of  Sebastiam',  Victor,  Mortier,  Soult  and  Ney,  besides 
Cng  Joseph's  guard,  and  DessoUe's  reserve.  Soult's  corps,  12,000 
^^i  lay  at  Talavera.  Sebastiani,  Victor,  Mortier,  the  guards, 
nd  Dessolles,  were  disposed  about  Madrid,  and  along  the  Tagus. 
fhey  numbered  in  all  about  65,000.    Ney  was  in  Old  Castile  at 
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the  head  of  32,000,  and,  towards  the  middle  of  January,  Junot 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  27,000  more. 

Besides  these  troops,  with  which  Wellington  had  more  immediately 
to  do,  there  were  in  Aragon,  Junot's  corps,  and  the  corps  com- 
manded, first  by  Agereau,  and  afterwards  by  Macdonald  in  Ca- 
talonia. This  latter,  called  the  army  of  Catalonia,  was  at  hand  to 
take  part  in  any  operations  which  might  be  carried  on  in  Valencia, 
and  eventually  did  take  part  in  them,  after  they  were  begun. 

Contrary  to  Lord  Wellington's  expectation,  and  in  opposition  to 
all  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  the  first  operation  entered  upon 
by  the  French,  was  the  invasion  of  Andalusia.  In  this,  Joseph 
himself  took  part ;  and  he  travelled  with  such  a  retinue  of  courtiers 
and  domestics,  as  seriously  to  incommode  the  movements  of  the 
army.  The  mountain  passes  were  carried  without  opposition ;  for 
the  Spanish  troops  which  held  them  retired,  as  soon  as  threatened, 
and  breaking  up  into  separate  bodies  ceased  to  constitute  an  army. 
The  greater  portion  under  Areyzaga  himself,  retreated  first  to  Jaen, 
and  then  to  G-renada.  From  this  latter  place  it  withdrew  into 
Murcia,  where  it  assumed  the  title  of  the  army  of  Murcia.  Part 
took  refuge  in  the  Sierra  de  Bonda,  whence  it  escaped  into  Gib- 
raltar, and  was  ultimately  conveyed  by  sea  to  Cadiz ;  part  fell  back 
through  Seville,  upon  Condado  de  Niebla,  where  it  passed  under 
the  command  of  Creneral  Copons.  Finally,  a  division  with  the 
artillery,  crossed  the  Ghiadalquiver  at  Seville,  and  proceeded  in  a 
body  as  far  as  Monestario  in  Estremadura.  There  it  was  broken 
up ;  the  artillery  being  sent  to  Badajoz,  and  the  infantry  to  Aya- 
monte,  where  it  embarked  on  board  of  ship. 

Had  the  French,  after  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
pushed  on  without  a  halt  to  Cadiz,  that  important  place,  which  was 
without  either  provision  or  military  stores,  must  have  opened  its 
gates  to  them.  Instead  of  adopting  this  wise  course,  however, 
Joseph  detached  Sebastiani  in  the  direction  of  Jaen,  and  proceeded 
himself  with  his  guards  and  the  reserve  to  Seville.  Time  was  there- 
by afforded  for  Alburquerque  to  execute  the  most  soldier-like 
movement  which  any  Spanish  general,  acting  on  his  own  suggestion, 
effected  throughout  the  war.  Throwing  a  portion  of  his  army  into 
Badajoz,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  by  Guadalcanal,  headed 
the  French  at  Xeres,  and  occupied  the  Isle  of  Leon,  before  they 
could  approach  the  place. 

Up  to  a  period  little  antecedent  to  this,  the  Central  Junta,  as  it 
called  itself,  had  assumed  or  affected  to  assume,  the  fimctions  of 
the  supreme  government  at  Seville.  Each  province  or  kingdom 
in  Spain  had,  however,  its  own  junta,  and  none  of  them  paid 
willing  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Junta  of  Seville.     It  was 
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therefore  on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  minister^  dissolved, 
and  a  Regency  appointed,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  the  assembling, 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment,  of  a  general  Cortes.  The 
regency  fled,  of  course,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  And  now  went  forth  an  entreaty  for 
that  support  by  British  troops  which,  till  danger  threatened,  had 
been  pertinaciously  rejected.  Lord  Wellington  was  written  to  and, 
with  rare  self-denial,  he  at  once  sent  oflf  from  Lisbon,  four  newly 
arrived  British  battalions  with  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  infantry, 
i  the  best  in  point  of  discipline,  of  all  that  had  been  formed.  The 
i  letters  of  Mr.  Wellesley  from  Cadiz,  show,  that  but  for  the  oppor- 
'  time  arrival  of  that  force,  the  place  must  have  fallen.  The  obsti- 
nate defence  of  the  Matagorda  Fort,  by  a  handful  of  British  troops 
under  Captain  Maclean,  deranged  the  enemy's  plans,  and  set  the 
f  minds  of  the  inhabitants  at  ease. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  the  Sierra  Morena 
leached  Seville,  the  Junta  despatched  orders  to  Del  Parques  to 
march  into  Estremadura ;  and  entreated  Lord  Wellington  to  co- 
operate with  that  movement.  This  Wellington  declined  to  do ;  well 
knowing,  that  the  time  for  thwarting  the  enemy's  design  on  Anda- 
losia  was  gone  by ;  and  feeling,  besides,  that  so  far  as  the  general 
lasaes  of  the  war  were  concerned,  the  French,  by  prematurely 
invading  that  province,  had  committed  a  great  military  fault. 
They  might  overrun,  as  indeed  they  did  overrun,  the  whole  coimtry ; 
but  with  Cadiz  held  by  the  Allies  on  one  side,  and  Portugal  on 
the  other,  their  tenure  of  the  province  must  always  be  uncertain. 
Besides,  he  could  not  abandon  his  position  in  Beira,  without 
exposing  Lisbon  itself  to  Ney,  who  was  already  in  motion,  and 
whom  Jimot  was  moving  up  to  support. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  desirous,  above  all  things, 
to  provide  securely  against  the  future,  Wellington  kept  his  own 
force,  now  diminished  to  about  15,000  British  troops,  in  their 
cantonments.  Colonel  Fletcher,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  the  rear, 
upon  the  fiamous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  These  extended  along  their 
most  advanced  front,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Tagus  on  the 
right,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zezandra  on  the  left.  They  blocked 
with  redoubts  all  approaches  to  Lisbon,  from  Santarem,  from 
Alcantara,  from  Kio  Maior,  through  Torres  Vedras,  from  Obedos, 
and  from  Peniche.  The  faces  of  all  the  hills  were  scarped,  the 
courses  of  all  the  streams  were  dammed,  breast-works  and  batteries 
covered  every  exposed  place,  and  abbattis  rendered  the  narrow 
tracks  impassable.  Where  the  ground  was  more  exposed  than 
elsewhere,  a  fort,  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  commanded  it,  and  in 
rear  of  all,  roads  of  communication  were  formed.     Following  the 
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curve  along  which  this  first  line  ran,  the  distance  from  the 
extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left  would  not  come  much  short  of 
twenty-five  English  miles.  But  so  many  good  roads  branched  off  in 
every  direction  from  two  or  three  central  points  in  the  rear,  that 
troops  marching  from  these  points  could  compass  the  longest  int^- 
vening  space  to  the  front  in  two  hours,  the  more  narrow  intervals 
in  one  hour,  or  even  in  less  time.  | 

About  four,  or  possibly  five  miles  behind  the  centre  of  this  ad-  j 
vanced  line,  ran  a  second,  skirting  the  ridges  of  the  mountain 
chain  which  extends  from  Quintello  through  Bucellas,  Monta-  j 
chique,  and  Mafra  to  the  sea.  And  last  of  all,  in  front  of  Fort  St  | 
Julian,  a  double  work  was  constructed,  with  curtains  and  bastions ;  j 
of  sufficient  extent  to  hold,  without  inconvenience,  a  stout  garrison,  } 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  even  regular  approaches  till  the  em-  } 
barkation  of  a  defeated  army  could  be  effected.  J 

It  was  upon  these  lines  that  Lord  Wellington  relied  to  stop  the  ^ 
tide  of  battle  when  it  should  break  upon  him,  and  to  keep  the  j 
enemy  at  bay  till  hunger  should  compel  them  to  withdraw.     For  ) 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  French  system  of  carrying  on 
war,  and  knew  how  it  must  break  down  if  proper  precautions  wffe 
taken.     Having  complete  command  of  the  sea,  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  any  attempt  to  get  in  that  direction  into  his  rear. 
It  was  indeed  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Lisbon  might  be 
incommoded  by  vertical  fire  from  Almada,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  Tagus  below  Quintello  might  even  be  made.     But  the 
latter  design  could  scarcely  succeed  with  a  British  fleet  in  the 
river,  and  the  former  was  hardly  to  be  counted  upon  at  alL    What 
he  most  cared  for,  was,  that  from  an  army  stopped  by  his  lines ' 
all  means  of  subsistence  should  be  taken  away.     For  the  French 
never  in  those  days  established  magazines,  or  lived  upon  their  own 
resources.   They  compelled  the  countries  through  which  they  passed 
to  subsist  them,  and  when  violence  could  no  longer  bring  hidden  ' 
stores  to  light,  they  starved,  or  else  were  compelled  to  shift  thdr  j 
ground.     Hence  in  Spain  and  Portugal  their  aggressive  operations  ' 
rarely  began  except  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  harvest 
approached  to  maturity.     If  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  stand- 
ing crops,  they  were  safe  till  all  was  consumed.     If  they  were 
forced  to  move  before  the  corn  became  ripe,  or  after  it  hsd.  been 
carried  away,  they  suffered  the  severest  privations. 

Looking  to  these  fact^  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  war  whichhe 
had  undertaken  was  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  Lord  Wellington 
made  no  scruple  about  requiring  from  Portugal  such  sacrifices  as 
only  the  extreme  exigency  of  the  case  could  excuse.  He  caused 
the  Government  to  issue  orders  for  the  burning  of  every  house, 
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the  destruction  of  every  mill,  the  removal  of  every  grain  of  com 

and  animal  fit  for  food,  along  the  entire  line  by  which  the  French 

should  make  their  advance  towards  Lisbon.    Nothing  was  to  be  left 

which  could  in  any  way  conduce  to  their  support.    If  time  were  not 

afforded  to  remove  their  stores,  the  people  were  commanded  to  burn 

them;  if  they  could  not  drive  their  cattle  and  poultry  away,  they 

were  to  kill  them.     It  was  a  terrible  edict,  but  a  terrible  necessity 

compelled  it.     And  though  in  its  execution,  partial  as  that  execu- 

I    tion  was,  it  brought  intense  suffering  on  a  generation,  without 

I    doubt  the  independence  of   Portugal  was  saved  by  it;  and  an 

'    example  set  of  successful  resistance   to  a  power  which  depended 

upon  terror,  and  terror  only,  for  its  supremacy. 

In  the   first  week   of    February    intelligence    reached    Lord 

Wellington's  head-quarters  that  Soult  was  entering  Estremadura 

I    from  Talavera,  and  that  Mortier,  from  Andalusia,  was  moving  to 

I    support  him.     The  latter  had  marched  from  Seville  on  the  2nd  in 

!    pursuit  of  the  division  of   Areyzaga's  army  which  guarded  the 

artillery;  and  on  the  12th,  the  two  corps  having  united,  arrived 

I   in  front  of  Badajos.     Just  about  the  same  time  Ney's   advanced 

guard  summoned   Giudad   Eodrigo,  and  Victor  began  his  siege 

I   operations  against  Cadiz. 

No  time  was  lost  by  Lord  Wellington  in  effecting  a  counter- 
move  to  the  enemy's  advance  through  Estremadura.  On  the  12th 
Hill  was  put  in  motion  from  Abrantes,  and  directed,  with  his  own 
I  division  of  British  infantry,  two  brigades  of  Portuguese  infantry, 
one  brigade  of  British,  and  one  regiment  of  Portuguese  cavalry, 
;  one  battery  of  German,  and  two  of  Portuguese  guns,  to  march 
upon  Portalegre.  The  purport  of  that  move  was,  first,  to  bring 
Hill  into  communication  with  the  Duque  del  Parque,  who  was  sup- 
posed by  this  time  to  have  crossed  the  Tagus;  and  next,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  undertaking  the  siege  of  Badajos. 
Though  the  former  of  these  objects  was  not  attained,  for  Del 
Parque  could  not  be  found,  the  latter  proved  eminently  success- 
ful The  enemy  no  sooner  heard  of  Hill's  arrival  at  Portalegre, 
than  they  retired  from  before  Badajos ;  one  portion,  under 
Mortier,  moving  off  to  the  south,  the  other,  under  the  command 
of  Regnier,  returning  to  its  old  quarters  at  Merida. 

Simultaneously  with  the  march  of  Hill  upon  Portalegre,  the 
Light  Division,  under  Crawfurd,  was  pushed  across  the  Coa,  and 
such  a  demonstration  made  as  induced  Ney  to  withdraw  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  retired  to  his  old  quarters  on  the  Torm^s, 
and  detached  General  Loisson,  with  one  division,  to  form  the  siege 
of  Astorga.  That  place  was  too  much  out  of  the  line  of  Lord  Well- 
ington's operations  to  be  relieved,  and  after  repulsing  one  assault, 
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it  was  forced,  in  due  time,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  principal 
magazine,  to  surrender. 

From  this  date  till  the  middle  of  March,  no  important  move- 
ment was  made  by  either  party.  Lord  Wellington  remained  in 
his  cantonments  at  Beira ;  the  construction  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  was  carried  on  with  great  diligence ;  the  Portuguese  troops 
improved  daily  in  drill  and  general  equipment ;  and  the  men  and 
horses  of  both  ai-mies,  being  well  sheltered  from  the  weather,  grew 
more  fit,  in  every  respect,  for  the  business  of  war.  Among  the 
Spaniards  some  changes  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  commands, 
one  of  which  placed  the  Marques  de  la  Eomana  at  the  head  of  that 
which  had  formerly  been  the  Due  del  Parque's  army.  He  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish  generals,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  British  alliance  was  undeniable.  But  he  had 
long  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  not  now  physically 
capable  of  much  exertion. 

The  French  were  by  this  time,  as  far  as  numbers  went^  inferior 
in  Estremadura  to  the  Allies.  Eegnier,  who  for  the  moment  com- 
manded Soult's  corps*,  was  alone  at  Merida  with  15,000  men; 
while  the  combined  forces  of  Hill  and  the  Marques  de  la  Romana 
could  not  fall  short  of  24,000.  The  project  of  attacking  R^rnier 
was  therefore  considered,  but  the  reasons  against  it  proved  so 
many  and  so  cogent,  that  Lord  Wellington  abstained  from  making 
the  attempt.  In  the  first  place  there  were  no  means  of  preventing 
Kcgnier  from  retreating  as  the  Allies  advanced,  either  to  the  Sierra 
Morena,  or  along  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana  to  Ciudad  Beal,  or 
between  the  Tagus  and  tJie  Guadiana  to  Arzobispo.  In  the 
next  place  it  was  more  than  probable  that  before  any  serious  im- 
pression could  be  made  on  Eegnier,  Mortier  would  succeed  in 
rejoining  him.  This  was  the  more  probable  that  Eegnier's 
superior  cavalry  could  always  save  him  from  being  hard  pressed, 
and  should  the  junction  take  place,  the  enemy  would  then  become 
stronger  than  the  Allies  in  infantry  also.  Lastly,  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  wanting.  Eomana's  troops  were  starving  in  their 
cantonments  at  Merida,  and  the  country  through  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  move,  had  long  ago  been  eaten  up.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  act  entirely  on  the 
defensive  in  Estremadura. 

All  this  while  the  work  of  re-equipping  and  reorganising  the 
Portuguese  troops  went  on  with  great  vigour.  So  wel],°aIso, 
were  affairs  conducted,  that  by  the  first  week  in  April  Lord 
Wellington   could  count  on  being  able  to  bring  into  liney  and 

*  Both  Soult's  and  Mortier's  corps  had  lately  receired  strong  reinforccmonts. 
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I  to  place  considerable  reliance  on,   twelve  battalions   of  regular 
infantry  and  four  of  chasseurs.      These,  estimated  at  14,000  rank 
and  file,  would  raise  his  total  force  in  Beira  to  little  short  of 
30,000;   independently   of  Hill's   corps,   amounting   to    12,000. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  received  day  by  day  fresh  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers,  and  a  new  commander  to  lead  them. 
Marohal  Massena,  whose  reputation  as  a  soldier  stood  second  to 
that  of  Napoleon  alone,  had  been  dispatched  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Portugal,  with  a  general  plan,  well  digested, 
for  his  guidance,  and  just  as  much  of  discretion  allowed  as  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  suffice  to  gratify  his  sense  of  self- 
'  importance,  without  permitting  him  in  any  material   point  to 
deviate  from  the  instructions  which  he  had  received.     The  effect 
of  this  measure  was  immediately  felt.      It  has  been  said,  on  high 
authority,  that  he  undertook  the  command  against  his  inclination, 
and  with  a  heavy  foreboding  of  failure ;  but,  however  this  might 
!  be,  all  his  arrangements,  both  now  and  subsequently,  were  judicious 
in  the  extreme.     A  magazine  was  formed  at  Salamanca.     Junot, 
after  reducing  Astorga,  was  moved  up ;  and  Ney's  corps,  30,000 
strong,  was  pushed  on,  to  eflfect  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo, 
on  the  right  of  the  Agueda. 

Impetuous,  and  fond  of  fighting,  Crawfiird,  who  held  the 
British  outposts  with  the  Light  Division,  had  repeatedly  asked  leave 
to  make  a  forward  movement,  with  a  view,  as  he  stated,  of  disturb- 
;  ing  the  enemy's  plans.  He  was,  on  each  occasion,  restrained  by  the 
saperior  wisdom  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  argued,  and  justly,  that  a 
\  war  of  outposts  could  produce  no  eflfect  on  the  general  issues  of  the 
eampaign;  and  that  tranquillity  was  even  more  beneficial,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  the  Allies  than  to  the  enemy.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Ney,  he  moved  forward 
flie  British  army,  and  taking  up  a  new  line,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Celerico,  communicated  easily,  from  the  left  bank  of 
tte  Agueda,  with  the  town.  No  entreaties,  however,  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  no  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  General 
Crawfurd,  could  move  him  to  risk  anything  in  order  to  drive  the 
French  away.  He  knew  that  though  this  might  be  done,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  loss ;  and  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
removal  of  immediate  pressure  from  lack  of  provisions,  could  be 
gained  by  it  for  the  garrison.  For  the  enemy  were  so  superior 
in  numbers,  that  whenever  they  should  determine  seriously  to 
attack  the  place,  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  them ; 
and  while  his  communications  lay  still  open  with  the  town,  he 
was  able  to  send  in  supplies,  and  actually  did  send  them  in  as  late 
as  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June. 
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On  the  1st  of  June  the  total  strength  of  the  British  army  in 
Portugal  was  25,000  rank  and  file,  of  whom  3261  were  cavalry. 
Of  these  5381  infantry,  449  cavalry  were  with  Hill  in  Alentejo. 
About  2000  infantry  were  in  Lisbon,  still  weak  from  the  effects  of 
the  Walcheren  fever;  leaving  in  Beira  about  17,000,  of  which 
14,000  only  were  infantry.  The  Portuguese  army  had  increased 
to  29,000  effectives.  But  after  deducting  regiments  in  garrison, 
regiments  unfit  for  field  operations,  two  battalions  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  Legion,  quite  useless,  and  6500  -of  all  arms  with  Hill,  there 
remained  to  act  with  Wellington,  not  more  than  14,000  at  the 
utmost.  He  could  thus  bring  into  line,  about  32,000  men, 
as  opposed  to  57,000 ;  being  the  strength  of  the  united  corps  of 
Ney  and  Jimot* 

After  exhausting  every  artifice  in  order  to  lead  Wellington  into 
an  indiscreet  advance,  Massena,  in  the  first  week  of  June,  formally 
invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  pressed  the  siege  with  vigour,  and 
in  the  night  between  the  15th  and  16th,  opened  his  first  paraJIeL 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Wellington  sent  lu-gent  requests  to  the 
Spanish  general,  Mahy,  to  put  his  own,  and  any  other  divisions 
which  might  be  within  reach,  in  motion.  Nothing  was  done  to 
harass  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  their  heavy  guns  were  all 
brought  up  unmolested,  under  a  feeble  escort  from  Salamanca.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Wellington  was  himself  urged  by  the  Portu- 
guese Regency,  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  even  by  the  mur- 
murs of  his  own  troops,  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  steadily  refused, 
replying  to  Don  Meguel  Torjas  in  these  dignified  terms :  "  I  should 
be  neglectful  of  my  duty  to  the  King,  to  the  Prince  Regent^  and 
the  common  cause,  if  I  could  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by 
public  clamour,  or  by  fear,  so  as  to  modify  the  system  of  operations 
which  I  have  adopted  after  matiu-e  deliberation,  and  which  daily 
experience  proves  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  bring  the  matter 
to  a  successful  issue."  Firmness  like  this,  more  rare  by  far  than 
the  courage  which  leads  men  to  confront  death  without  flinching, 
finds  but  one  parallel  in  history.  "  If  you  are  a  great  general," 
said  Sylla  to  Marius,  **  come  and  fight  me."  « If  you  are  a  great 
general,"  replied  Marius  to  Sylla,  "  compel  me  to  fight." 

Though  fixed  in  his  determination  to  run  no  unnecessary  risks, 
W^ellington  removed  his  head-quarters  on  the  25th  to  Almeida, 
whence,  in  order  to  be  more  in  the  centre  of  his  own  troops,  now 
close  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  transferred  them  on  the  1st  of 
July  to  Alverca.  The  country  all  round  was  well  adapted  for 
cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  enemy  were  four  times  as  strong  as 
himself;  and  this,  added  to  their  great  superiority  in  other  respects, 
entirely   prevented    his   hazarding  any   sudden   blow.      Nothing 
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remained  for  him,  therefore,  except  to  maintain  as  threatening 
an  attitude  as  possible;  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  siege ; —  and  on  the  1 1th  the  place  surrendered.  A 
sort  of  pause  ensued  after  this  till  the  18th,  when  Regnier,  in 
obedience  to  orders  issued  some  time  previously,  passed  the  Tagus, 
a  move  which  was  counteracted  immediately  by  drawing  Hill 
across  the  same  river.  Thus  Hill  and  Regnier  continued  to  face 
one  another  in  Lower  Beira,  while  in  Upper  Beira  the  main  armies 
stood  like  pieces  upon  a  chess-board,  waiting  till  the  minds  of  the 
players  should  be  made  up  in  regard  to  their  game. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Crawfurd,  with  the  Light  Division,  six 
guns,  and  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  held  the  outposts  beyond  the  Coa, 
between  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  His  orders  were  to  be  very 
vigilant,  but  not  to  fight  or  to  expose  his  position.  But  Crawfurd 
believed  himself  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  circumstances  as  his 
chief,  and  having  once  or  twice  repelled  attacks  which  were  not 
Berious,  he  unfortunately  ventured  to  receive  one  which  was  serious 
enough.  Ney  suddenly  fell  upon  him  with  24,000  infantry,  5000 
cavalry,  and  30  guns,  and  endeavoured  to  interpose  between  him 
and  Almeida,  and  to  drive  him  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Coa. 
Crawfurd  was  cool  and  brave,  and  the  division  which  he  com- 
manded has  never  been  surpassed  for  these  qualities  since  regular 
armies  took  the  field.  He,  therefore,  made  up  in  some  degree  by 
the  obstinacy  and  skill  of  his  defence,  for  the  blunder  which  he 
had  committed  in  suflFering  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle.  At 
a  great  expense  of  life,  though  without  losing  a  gun,  he  gained  the 
bridge  of  Almeida,  and  by  sheer  dint  of  hard  fighting,  stopped  the 
enemy  from  crossing  after  him.  That  night,  however.  Lord  Wel- 
lington withdrew  him,  causing  the  division  which  occupied  Pinhel 
to  fall  back  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  army  was  placed  in  a  new 
line  between  Guarda  and  Francoso. 

Lord  Wellington's  reason  for  taking  up  this  position  was,  that 
the  enemy  had  not  yet  fully  developed  his  plan.  He  invested 
Almeida,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  the  bridge  became  open  to  him  ; 
but  he  made  no  immediate  preparations  to  besiege  the  place.  Till 
he  should  be  fairly  committed  to  that  enterprise,  it  was  impossible 
to  guess  whether  his  real  blow  would  be  struck  on  the  east  or 
on  the  west  of  the  Estecha  ridge,  and  both  sides  must  in  conse- 
quence be  guarded.  At  last,  however,  Massena  laid  aside  further 
reserve.  On  the  15th  of  August  his  trenches  were  opened, 
and  on  the  26th  a  shell  took  eflfect  in  the  principal  magazine, 
and  blew  it  up.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  that   explosion  was    very   serious.      Accounts  vary  in 
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regard  to  that  point,  but  all  are  agreed  in  representing  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  garrison  at  the  moment  as  verybad.  They 
went  to  the  governor  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  required  him 
to  surrender;  which,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  resist  their 
violence,  he  was  forced,  on  the  28th,  to  do.  Five  thousand 
unwounded  men  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis ;  the  militia 
returning  to  their  own  country,  and  one  regiment  of  regular 
infantry  taking  service  with  the  French. 

The  fall  of  Almeida  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  self-reepect  of 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army.  It  created  also  a  feeling  of  bitter 
indignation  in  Lkbon.  Wellington  himself  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  it:  for  he  had  counted  on  a  prolonged  resistance,  and  was 
preparing  either  to  compel  Massena  to  raise  the  siege,  or  at  all 
events  to  withdraw  the  garrison.  It  was  accepted  by  Massena 
as  a  fortunate  event,  for  already  he  had  begun  to  be  straitened 
in  the  matter  of  supplies.  An  excellent  base  was,  moreover,  se- 
cured for  further  operations,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon 
them.  Instead,  however,  of  keeping  to  the  left  of  the  Mond^o, 
and  pressing  the  English  who  had  begun  immediately  to  fall  back, 
he  turned  off  at  Celerico,  and  made  by  a  longer  and  very  indififerent 
road,  through  Viseu  towards  Coimbra.  If  his  object  was  to  secure 
the  provisions  and  stores  accumulated  there,  he  had  miscalculated 
distances.  Wellington,  calling  in  Hill  and  Leith,  who  with  a 
reserve,  chiefly  of  Portuguese  troops,  had  watched  the  course  of  the 
Tagus,  got  together  on  the  Alva  about  50,000  men  of  all  arms,  of 
which  24,000  were  English,  and  felt  himself  strong  enough  either 
to  fight  a  battle,  or  to  continue  his  retreat  without  fighting,  as 
circumstances  might  suggest. 

Massena  had  committed  a  great  fault  against  himself  in  selecting 
the  Viseu  road.  It  was  not  only  longer  and  more  difficult  than 
that  on  the  left  of  the  Mondego,  but  it  broke  his  communications 
with  his  proper  rear,  and  left  him  no  time  to  establish  others. 
His  stragglers  were  in  consequence  cut  ofif,  and  his  convoys  ha- 
rassed by  frequent  attacks  from  the  militia.  But  he  was  still  more 
cruelly  treated  by  Soult.  It  formed  part  of  Napoleon's  plan  for 
the  conquest  of  Portugal,  that  Soult  should  at  this  juncture  pass 
from  Andalusia  into  Estremadura,  and  dispersing  Romana's  army, 
should  advance  along  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  with  30,000  men  upon 
Lisbon.  Eomana's  Spaniards  had  indeed  greatly  facilitated  this 
operation.  They  permitted  themselves  to  be  attacked  in  detail 
by  Mortier,  and  after  their  defeat  could  scarcely  bring  5000  men 
into  line.  Soult,  however,  was  out  of  humour,  and  aflfecting  to 
regard  the  siege  of  Cadiz  as  a  measure  more  important  than  any 
march  through  Estremadura,  he  left  Massena,  under  whom  he  did 
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not  care  to  serve,  to  win  or  to  lose  the  great  game,  as  he  best  might, 
with  his  own  army. 

Arrived  at  the  Mondego,  Wellington  had  it  in  his  power,  either 
to  fail  back  upon  the  Knes  of  Torres  Vedras,  or  to  accept  a  battle 
should  it  be  offered  him,  by  disputing  the  passage  of  the  river. 
He  preferred  the  latter  course,  chiefly,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
because  it  had  become  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
his  army.  But  other  and  equally  vaUd  reasons  weighed  with  him. 
The  orders  issued  for  laying  waste  the  country,  had  been  imperfectly 
attended  to,  and  there  remained  only  the  alternative  of  insisting 
rither  that  the  people  themselves*should  be  compelled  by  the  civil 
magistrates  to  destroy  their  own  property,  or  to  destroy  it  by  the 
protecting  army  as  it  passed  along.  This  would  have  exposed  the 
English  general  as  well  as  his  troops  to  much  obloquy,  so  he  seized 
on  the  position  along  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  and  there 
determined  to  make  a  stand. 

The  position  of  Busaco  consisted  of  a  range  of  precipitous 
leights,  intersected  here  and  there  with  valleys,  through  one  of 
which  runs  the  great  road  from  Viseu  to  Coimbra.  It  might 
measure  from  the  convent  of  St  Antonio  on  the  right  to  a  village 
called  Metheada  on  the  left,  about  four  miles,  or  perhaps  something 
more ;  and  for  purposes  purely  defensive,  it  possessed  many  advan- 
tages. But  it  was  too  extensive  for  the  whole  of  Wellington's 
army  united ;  and  on  the  25th,  when  barely  one  half  were  in  line, 
it  presented  many  gaps.  Of  these  Ney,  who  arrived  first  upon 
the  ground,  was  fcger  to  avail  himself.  He  had  40,000  men  under 
his  orders,  and  proposed  immediately  to  attack.  But  Massena,  who 
bad  halted  three  leagues  in  rear,  expecting  no  opposition  in  front 
of  Coimbra,  refused  to  sanction  the  proceeding.  Junot,  with  the 
8th  corps,  was  not  yet  come  up,  and  he  considered  it  imprudent  to 
risk  a  battle  with  a  divided  army.  Next  day  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  his  head-quarters,  when  Ney,  who  had  been  eager  to  fight 
on  the  25th,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  now  too  late. 
But  no  voice  supported  his,  and  orders  were  issued  to  attack  at 
dawn  on  the  27th. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing  throughout  the  26th, 
the  sound  of  which  reached  Hill  and  Leith  while  still  upon  their 
march.  It  animated  their  men  to  fresh  exertions,  so  that  stepping 
out  with  good  will,  regiment  after  regiment  took  its  proper  place 
in  the  line,  just  before  sundown.  Hill,  placed  upon  the  extreme 
right,  guarded  the  debouches  of  the  valleys.  Leith  took  ground 
next  him,  then  Picton,  then  Spencer,  and  then  Crawfurd.  Cole 
held  the  left  with  his  division,  and  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  was 
near  him  on  the  plain.     Finally  50  pieces  of  cannon  planted  on 
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points  moat  favourable  for  their  action,  commanded  every  appr 
to  the  position.     It  was  a  formidable  array. 

Meanwhile  Junot  had  come  up,  and  Massena  prepared  to 
that  fro^Txiog  ridge  with  56,000  infantry,  8000  cavalry  and 
guns.     Two  columns,  each  consisting  of  a  corps  d'arm^,  were 
advance  against  it ;  one  from  behind  the  Convent  of  St,  Anton 
alon^  the  Mseii  road,  the  other  through  a  valley  separated  boi 
the  Vigeu  road  by  an  inaccessible  ridge.     The  third  corps 
placed  in  reserve,  and  the  cavalry  concealed  itself,  as  much  as 
slble  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  contingency  that  migl|j 
arise- 

This  order  of  battle  was  open  to  one  grave  objection;  tl 
columns  of  attack  toidd  not  support  each  other.  But  perhaps 
heavier  charge  against  Massena  was  this,  that  he  permitted 
whole  of  the  26th  to  pass  without  ascertaining  whether  it  mig 
not  be  poBsilile  to  turn  a  position,  a  direct  assault  on  which  cou 
not  be  attempted  without  great  sacrifice  of  life.  And  when  ' 
battle  began,  it  is  certain,  that  from  some  cause  or  another, 
made  very  imperfect  use  of  his  artillery.  The  French  columl 
went  to  tlieir  workj  as  in  those  days  French  columns  always  di 
That  directed  by  liegnier  and  led  by  Loison,  forced  its  way  up  t 
slope,  and  gained  the  plateau  between  the  divisions  of  Spencer  a 
Pictoti*  But  it  was  yet  in  the  act  of  deploying  when  the  Engli 
charged  \  and  it  \^'as  swept  back  into  the  plain  with  a  loss  of  2. 
man.  A  similar  fate  befel  Ney's  corps,  which  received  from  Cra^ 
furd  such  rough  handling  that,  like  Regnier's,  it  never  succeeded 
forming  line,  but  ivas  hurled  over  precipices  at  the  point  of  t 
bayonet,  after  suftVring  frightfully  by  a  close  and  well-direct! 
fire  of  musketrj'  and  cannon. 

The  French  atlmitted  the  loss,  in  these  attacks,  of  4500  men ;  tl 
of  the  English  amounted  to  no  more  than  197  killed,  1014  woimd< 
and  58  miesing.  But  the  great  gain  to  the  English  from  the 
counter  lay  in  the  increased  confidence  which  it  produced  in  thei 
selves,  aad  still  more  in  the  allies  who  fought  beside  them.  For 
conduct  of  the  Portu^^uese  troops  had  been  excellent  throughout  i 
day ;  and  Wellington  in  his  despatch  took  care  to  describe  it  in  tl 
most  flattering  terms.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  became  frol 
that  hour  infinitely  more  respectful  towards  their  opponents  than 
they  had  previously  been.  The  effects  of^the  English  successes  on 
the  Douro  and  at  Talavera  seemed  to  culminate  in  the  victory  of 
Buaaco  j  and  Masst^ua,  who  never  from  the  first  appears  to  have 
counted  on  an  easy  triumph,  lost  heart  altogether.  He  seemed  to 
^'^ive  no  choice,  except  between  a  protracted  halt  at  the  foot  of 
Acati^^ijjuji03£liausted  country,  and  an  immediate  retreat  into  Spain. 
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Perhaps  he  would  have  determined  best  for  his  own  reputation  as 
well  as  for  the  general  cause,  had  he  followed  the  latter  course ; 
to  which,  indeed,  Ney  strongly  urged  him.  But  no  man  likes,  at 
the  head  of  a  ^ood  army,  to  yield  to  the  first  reverse.  Suspecting 
from  the  lie  of  the  country,  that  there  must  be  some  road,  by  which 
the  left,  of  the  English  position  could  be  turned,  he  sent  out,  after 
night-fall.  General  Montbrun  with  some  cavalry  to  reconnoitre ; 
and  these  having  reported  next  morning  that  such  a  road  existed, 
he  availed  himself  with  his  usual  ability  of  the  advantages  which 
it  offered.  His  tirailleurs  swarmed  around  the  bases  of  theBusaco 
hills,  a  battery  or  two  were  pushed  forward,  and  every  disposition 
;  made  as  if  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  But  in  the  night  of  the 
28th  the  whole  army  filed  off  to  its  right,  and  when  morning  dawned 
:  lothing  could  be  seen  on  the  ground  which  it  had  occupied,  except 
■mouldering  fires,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  battle  of  the  27  th. 

Of  the  defile  into  which  Massena  now  turned,  communicating 
[lith  the  great  road  between  Oporto  and  Coimbra,  Wellington  had 
i  not  been  forgetful.     It  was  barely  passable  for  wheel  carriages,  and 
a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  village  of  Sordao,  mid-way  between 
Ovar  and  Coimbra,  could  be  blocked  with  ease,  by  a  handful  of  de- 
termined men.     Thither,  therefore,  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  stand  fast  at  Busaco,  directed  Colonel  Trant, 
with  his  Portuguese  militia,  to  proceed;  but  Trant,  misled  by  false 
reports  as  to  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  made  a  long  detour,  and 
arrived  at  the  point  assigned  to  him  too  late.     Military  critics  blame 
i  Lord  Wellington  for  intrusting  so  delicate  an  operation  to  a  brigade 
;  of  raw  militia,  and  he  has  been  still  further  censured  because,  being 
I  ingtructed  that  Trant  was  yet  in  the  rear,  he  did  not  detach  a  corps 
from  his  own  army  on  the  27th,  and  seize  with  it  the  Sierra  de 
;  Coramula.     In  his  own  account  of  the  affair  he  justifies  both  pro- 
ceedings;  the  first  on  the  ground  that   looking   always  to  the 
occupation  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  he  could  not  afford  the 
risk  of  being  separated  from  a  portion  of  the  force  on  which  he 
had  counted  for  holding  them ;   the  second  because  even  after  the 
battle,  the  enemy  were  still  his  superiors  by  12,000  or  14,000  men; 
and  in  the  face  of  such  superiority  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
send  away  a  strong  corps,  on  a  service  which  only  a  strong  corps 
could  hope  to  execute  successfully. 

Whether  right  or  wrong  in  regard  to  these  points,  Wellington 
no  sooner  ascertained  that  Massena  was  in  possession  of  the  road 
to  Coimbra  than  he  abandoned  the  position  of  Busaco,  and  began 
to  fall  back.  His  retreat  was  conducted  in  perfect  order,  and 
without  the  slightest  hurry.  The  great  mass  of  the  population 
moved  in  firont  of  him,  carrying  such  of  their  goods  as  they  had 
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means  to  convey,  and  destroying  the  rest ;  so  that  the  country  in 
his  rear,  as  his  men  turned  their  backs  upon  it^  became  as  it  were, 
a  desert.  Not  that  this  was  done  to  the  full  extent  which  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  time  required.  His  plan  of  defence,  though  adopted 
in  name,  had  never  been  cordially  approved  by  the  Regency ;  and 
the  people  yielding  in  many  instances  to  feelings  which  were  not 
unnatural,  remained  in  their  houses  hoping  thereby  to  presenre 
their  property.  This  was  done  chiefly  out  of  the  direct  route 
which  the  retreatmg  army  followed ;  but  all  along  the  line  of 
march  bridges  broken  down,  villages  abandoned,  grain  burnt,  or 
thrown  out  upon  the  wayside  to  rot,  vouched  for  the  spirit  of 
determined  resistance  with  which  the  invasion  was  met. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  having  been  little  pressed  and  seldom 
engaged,  except  with  his  rear  guard  of  cavalry,  Wellington  entered 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

He  carried  with  him,  in  all,  about  25,000  or  26,000  British 
troops,  which,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  month,  in- 
creased to  29,000.  The  Portuguese,  inclusive  of  artillery,  amounted 
to  24,000;  while  5000  Spaniards,  under  the  Marques  de  laEomana, 
came  in  from  Estremadura,  and  raised  his  eflfective  force  to  some- 
where about  60,000.  Looking  to  the  composition  of  a  portion  of 
that  army,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  position  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  guard,  this  was  not  much.  And  hence,  it  has  been  argued 
by  Lord  Londonderry  among  others,  that  had  Massena  resolutely 
attacked,  on  the  10th  or  11th,  when  he  came  up,  the  chances  of 
success  would  have  been  in  his  favour.  But  matters  did  not  present 
themselves  in  this  light  to  the  French  marshal.  His  losses  duriog 
the  campaign  had  been  enormous.  From  deaths  or  wounds  and 
sickness,  20,000  men  at  least  were  absent  from  their  colours,  leav- 
ing him  with  about  50,000  or  55,000  at  the  most  whom  he  could 
carry  into  action.  Besides,  the  apparition  of  the  enemy's  fortified 
camp  took  him  quite  by  surprise.  He  had  never  heard  that  a 
beginning  was  made  to  so  gigantic  a  worL  He  counted  on 
nothing  more  than,  perhaps,  another  battle,  on  fair  terms,  pre- 
viously to  his  entrance  into  Lisbon.  He  was  in  no  humour, 
therefore,  to  rush  headlong  on  an  enterprise,  which  the  first  glance 
convinced  him  must  be  a  desperate  one.  On  the  contrary,  after 
closely  reconnoitring  the  various  roads  and  passes,  and  observing 
the  care  with  which  they  were  all  barred,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  means  at  his  disposal  were  inadequate  to  force  them; 
and  the  same  evening  he  despatched  General  Foy  under  escort, 
to  report  the  state  of  the  case  at  Paris,  and  to  request  from  the 
Emperor  fresh  instructions,  with  as  strong  a  reinforcement  as  could 
be  spared. 
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CHAP.  xir. 

MABSSSk  BEFOBB  THE  LINES. — ^KES  BETKEAT. — WELLINaTOK  OK  THE  GUADIANA. 
—BATTLE  OF  PUENTES  PE  HONOBO. — TIBSS  8IEQE  OF  BABAJOZ. — BATTLE  OF 
ALBUEBA. 

Fbom  this  date  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  respective 
petitions  of  the  hostile  armies  were  as  follows: — Wellington  held 
the  extensive  line,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  a  description, 
with  his  right  upon  the  Tagus,  and  his  left  stretched  away  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zezandra;  Massena  placed  his  left  at  Villa  Nova,  situated 
on  the  Tagus,  and  his  right  at  Alenquer.  Junot's  corps  he  pushed 
forward  to  Sobral,  which  Crawfurd,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  gave  up 
to  him,  while  a  portion  of  his  cavalry  he  stationed  in  observation 
of  the  Tagus  in  his  rear,  and  to  keep  open  his  communica- 
tions with  Santarem.  Beyond  that  point,  however,  till  he  esta- 
blished a  post  on  the  Zezere  at  Punhete,  he  had  no  hold  whatever 
on  the  country.  For  his  movement  from  beyond  Coimbra  was 
scarce  begun,  ere  Wilson  and  Miller,  and  other  leaders  of  irregular 
bands,  broke  in  upon  his  line  of  march ;  and  attacking  his  stragglers, 
and  making  prisoners  of  his  sick,  rendered  it  impossible  to  send  a 
dispatch  as  far  as  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  except  under  the  protection 
of  a  regular  column. 

Marshal  Marmont,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  perplexity  of  the  French  army,  and  of  its  leader,  at  this 
time.  He  speaks  of  four  courses  as  open  to  Massena,  and  is 
surprised  that  he  followed  none  of  them.  1.  He  might  have 
risked  an  immediate  attack;  2.  He  might  have  retired  to 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo  at  once ;  3.  He  might  have  marched 
iipon  Oporto,  and  held  his  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro  ; 
or,  4.  He  might  have  passed  the  Tagus,  penetrated  into  Alentejo, 
seized  the  mouth  of  the  river  opposite  Lisbon,  thereby  interrupting 
the  navigation,  and  occupied  an  unexhausted  country,  till  he 
should  be  in  force  enough  to  recross,  and  operate  vigorously.  It 
IS  clear,  however,  that  by  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  three 
first  plans,  Massena  must  have  abandoned,  at  all  events  for  the 
time,  the  object  which  he  was  instructed  to  effect.  It  is  by  no 
means  ceilain  that  by  following  the  last  he  could  have  mat^erially 
promoted  that  object.     The  Tagus  is  too  wide  where  it  separates 
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Lisbon  from  Estremadura,  for  such  artillery  as  was  then  in  us 
Berioiisly  to  incommodate  its  navigation.  And  Abrantes  bein| 
io  the  hands  of  the  English,  his  own  communications  with  tb 
opposite  bank  could  never  be  secured.  Besides,  so  far  as  concema 
the  regular  supply,  both  of  the  city  and  the  camp,  that  couh 
hardly  be  cut  off,  while  Belem  and  Fort  St.  Julian,  and  otha 
stations  along  the  coast,  were  open  to  the  British  fleet.  His  fault 
therefore,  if  he  committed  any,  was  in  loitering  before  an  enter- 
prise, which  he  felt  from  the  first  to  be  hopeless;  and  that  wa 
but  a  perseverance  in  the  error  of  judgment  which  induced  bin 
eubsequently  to  the  battle  of  Busaco  to  push  on.  The  trutl 
Je  that  Massena  felt  himself  involved  in  difficulties  from  whid 
there  was  no  escape,  and  be  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  not  yieldinj 
to  them  before  they  became  intolerable. 

WTiile  such  were  the  views  entertained  by  the  more  thinking 
port  ions  of  the  French  army,  in  England,  in  Lisbon,  and  every- 
where  else,  except  at  Wellington's  head-quarters,  the  game  was 
supposed  to  be  lost  to  the  Allies.  In  England,  a  feeble  Govern^ 
ment,  assailed  continually  by  an  active  and  unscrupulous  opposi^ 
tiou,  was  seriously  considering  when  the  time  should  come  foi 
withdrawing  from  the  contest.  So  early,  indeed,  as  Wellington^ 
concentration  in  the  position  of  Beira,  Lord  Liverpool  had  writtefl 
to  him  on  the  subject,  besides  beginning  a  letter  to  an  engineei 
officer  at  Belem  in  these  words  :  **  As  it  is  probable  that  the  armj 
win  embark  in  September."  Yet  with  strange  inconsistenq( 
the  same  minister  entreated  Lord  Wellington  to  economise  th€ 
expenses  of  the  war,  by  sending  home  as  many  empty  transport! 
^  possible ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  Wellington,  mind^ 
ful  of  even  improbable  contingencies,  was  desiring  the  admiral  in 
command  on  the  station,  to  place  an  increased  amount  of  tonnage 
at  his  disposal.  Meanwhile,  the  Grovernments  both  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  thwarted  him  at  every  turn.  The  former  had  ill- 
executed  the  part  which  it  undertook  to  play  before  the  campaign 
opened.  It  not  only  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  devastation 
of  the  country  between  the  frontier  and  the  lines,  but  it  en- 
couraged the  inhabitants  to  evade  the  order,  a  proceeding  whidi 
threw  in  Massena's  way  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  supplies,  and 
enabled  him  to  hold  for  months  a  position  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  could  not  have  been  tenable  for  a  fortnight  And 
now  the  outcry  was  raised  that  instead  of  carrying  the  war,  as  art 
abler  and  more  patriotic  general  would  have  done,  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  Wellington  was  bringing  it  unnecessarily  home  to  tbff 
vicinity  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  Wellington  did  not  affect  to 
concetil    his   indignation.     He   applied    openly  to    the   Court  of 
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jBrazi}  for  the  support  which  its  representative  in  Europe  had 
iCeased  to  afford  him.  He  wrote  also  in  the  strongest  terms  both 
lo  the  Portuguese  minister  of  war,  and  to  the  representative  of 
the  British  Crown  in  Lisbon.  "I  beg  of  you  to  inform  your 
Government,"  he  said  to  the  former,  **  that  I  will  not  remain  in 
this  coontry  to  be  so  treated,  and  that  I  shall  advise  the  British 
Government  to  withdraw  the  assistance  which  His  Majesty  has 
giTen  to  Spain."  **  I  pray  you,"  he  added  in  a  communication 
•ddressed  not  long  afterwards  to  Mr.  Stuart,  "to  inform  the 
|t^;ency,  and  above  all  the  principal  Souza,  that  his  Majesty 
Hid  the  Prince  Segent,  having  entrusted  to  me  the  command  of 
pkeir  armies  and  the  exclusive  conduct  of  military  affairs,  I  will 
sot  permit  any  person  to  interfere  with  them.  I  know  well  enough 
there  to  place  my  troops  and  how  to  make  them  take  up  a  position 
Igainst  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  which  they  can  say  will  induce  me 
10  change  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted  after  mature  deliberation. 
*  •  The  chief  things  which  I  ask  of  the  Portuguese  Eegency 
fBre  that  they  will  keep  Lisbon  quiet,  and  supply  their  own  troops 
vith  provisions  as  long  as  they  shall  serve  ia  Portugal." 

To  keep  Lisbon  quiet,  would  have  been  at  this  juncture  a  task 
rf  some  difficulty  to  the  best  disposed  government.  The  people 
eonld  not  think  without  bitterness  of  their  ruined  homes,  and  of 
Qkeir  fields  devastated  by  their  own  hands ;  and  they  not  unnaturally 
looked  with  an  unfriendly  eye  on  the  chief,  whose  reasons  for 
exacting  so  great  a  sacrifice  they  were  scarcely  able  to  appreciate. 
But  when  they  found  their  proper  leaders  denouncing  the  English 
(fHtem  as  intolerable,  ihej  gave  vent  to  their  indignation,  some- 
Bines  in  a  very  alarming  manner.  English  officers  and  soldiers 
were  insulted  in  the  streetis,  and  more  than  one  case  of  assassi- 
nation occurred.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  overbore  all  opposition. 
fie  compelled  the  Regency  to  observe,  at  least,  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  decency.  He  threatened  to  put  the  country  under 
B»ilitary  law ;  and  though  all  his  requisitions  were  not  attended  to, 
he  managed  to  get  for  the  Portuguese  troops  a  portion  of  the 
food  which  tiiey  required,  and  to  stop  desertion  which  had  set  in 
^th  extreme  violence. 

If  the  Portuguese  gave  him  at  this  time  but  indifferent 
ttipport,  the  Spaniards  appeared  entirely  to  break  down.  All 
their  armies  were  beaten  in  detail ;  indeed,  except  in  Cadiz  and 
one  or  two  places  in  the  south,  the  only  opposition  now  offered  to 
the  invaders,  was  by  bands  of  guerillas.  Why  Soult  failed  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity,  and  uniting  himself  with  Massena,  strike 
a  blow  for  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  has  never  been  explained. 
There  was  nothing  either  in  Andalusia  or  Estremadura  to  stop  him, 
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and  against  the  risk  of  being  harassed  by  General  Graham  in  the 
rear,  sufficient  precaution  might  have  been  taken  by  calling  up 
Joseph  from  Seville  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared,  and  con- 
verting the  siege  of  Cadiz  into  a  blockade.  But  between  Massena 
and  Soult  there  was  no  better  feeling  than  between  any  two  others 
of  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  personal  jealousy 
all  considerations  of  the  public  good  were  sacrificed.  Soult  would 
not  help  Massena  to  achieve  a  triumph  which  he  considered 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  himself. 

Besides  these  drawbacks,  arising  in  a  great  degree  out  of  the 
national  character  of  his  allies,  Wellington  was  exposed  at  this 
time  to  serious  inconvenience,  first  through  want  of  money,  which 
continued  to  be  forwarded  from  England  with  a  niggard  hand ;  and 
next  because  of  the  ill-judged  eagerness  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  open  prematurely  a  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spanish  South  America.  "  I  do  not  receive,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  "  one  sixth  part  of  the  money  which  is  required 
to  keep  so  great  a  machine  in  motion."  **  I  cannot  get  on  unless 
more  money  is  sent"  "  I  am  in  debt  to  everybody,  and  cannot 
command  the  commonest  necessaries,  unless  I  follow  the  example 
of  the  enemy  and  take  what  I  require  with  the  strong  hand." 
But  this  manner  of  proceeding,  besides  being  entirely  opposed  to 
his  own  sease  of  right,  would  have  proved  to  him,  as  it  did  to  the 
French,  a  source  of  the  gravest  inconvenience.  He  therefore  set 
himself  to  remedy  this  evil  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  by  establish- 
ing a  sort  of  paper  currency  and  encouraging  American  ships  to 
bring  corn  into  the  Tagus,  he  managed  to  keep  his  army,  and  even 
the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  supplied  at  a  time,  when,  but  for  his 
exertions,  they  must  have  equally  stai'ved. 

His  troubles  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  Spanish  America  were 
not  so  easily  surmounted.  Some  of  these  colonies  were  already 
in  revolt,  others  were  kept  from  revolting  only  by  the  presence  of 
Spanish  troops ;  but  all  alike  demanded  freedom  of  commerce  with 
England,  to  persevere  in  which  they  received  from  English  mer- 
chants every  encouragement.  Now  it  was  contrary  to  the  Spanish 
colonial  system  to  authorise  commercial  relations  between  South 
America  and  Europe,  except  through  Spanish  ports;  and  hence 
the  Eegency,  after  much  time  lost  in  deliberation,  determined  to 
employ  force  in  order  to  bring  the  colonies  to  order.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  supplies  furnished  by  England  for  operations 
against  the  common  enemy,  were  diverted  by  Spain  to  objects  of 
coercion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athmtic.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Wellington  protested  against  the  proceeding.  His 
letters  were  treated  with  indifference,  while  the  English  Govern- 
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ment  was  openly  charged  with  inciting  the  colonists  to  violate  the 
lav,  and  even  to  throw  oflf  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country.  • 
This  was  a  grave  embarrassment,  and  but  for  the  excellent 
management  of  Lord  Wellesley,  then  British  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  might  have  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  two 
eountries. 

•  The  view  which  Lord  Wellington  took  of  the  whole  question, 
he  has  admirably  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  brother.  He  opposed 
the  demand  of  the  Begency,  that  England  should  assist  Spain  by 
force  of  arms  in  reducing  the  colonies ;  and  he  was  equally  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  free  trade  between  these  colonies  and  Eng- 
land, 80  long  as  the  war  with  Napoleon  should  continue.  "  What- 
wer,*  he  says,  *^may  be  the  relations  which  are  ultimately  estab- 
bhed  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  the  general  result  must  be 
lo  diminish,  if  not  to  extinguish,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Peninsula^  a  circumstance  from  which  it  is  certain  that  Grreat 
Biitain  alone  can  profit.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
colonies  may  separate  from  the  mother  country  at  any  moment 
they  please.  It  will  be  an  act  of  madness,  therefore,  in  Spain,  if 
die  seek  to  hinder  that  separation  by  force,  and  it  will  be  equally 
foolish  in  England  to  second,  or  even  to  encourage,  such  an  at- 
tempt The  latter,  however,  may,  by  her  influence  and  advice, 
prevent  matters  from  arriving  at  this  extremity,  but  she  should 
ittempt  nothing  more  than  to  dissuade  Spain  from  having  recourse 
to  violence." 

Even  thus  early  Lord  Wellington  foresaw  that  the  severance  of 
Iheir  colonies  from  the  mother  country  was  become  a  mere  question 
rf  time.  Too  loyal,  however,  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  rebel- 
lion, too  wise  on  the  other  to  countenance  a  hopeless  struggle,  he 
fcsired  for  England  the  work  of  a  mediator  only ;  and  he  felt 
that  she  could  not  assume  that  dignified  position,  so  long,  as  for 
her  own  i^grandisement,  she  connected  herself  with  that  party  in 
tie  dispute  which  was  openly  violating  the  law  as  it  then  stood. 

In  dealing  with  these  questions,  and  with  many  more  which 
•rose  out  of  them,  such  as  the  national  antipathy  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  and  the  impatience  of  his  own  go- 
vernment for  action  in  some  shape  or  another.  Lord  Wellington 
kad  mote  to  do  than  almost  any  other  man  would  have  attempted, 
during  the  weeks  in  which  his  army  and  that  of  Massena  faced 
one  another.  More  than  once  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the 
iM)ncInsion  that  in  order  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  opposition  at 
home,  and  of  his  enemies  in  the  Portuguese  Eegency,  it  would 
become  necessary  for  him  to  assume  the  ofiensive.  His  better 
judgment,  however,  prevailed,  and  he  abstained  from  risking  a 
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battle.  His  reaaoning,  as  expressed  in  various  letters  to  the  Go- 
vemment  at  home,  was  this : — "  I  have  no  doubt,  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  that  I  am  strong  enough  to  beat  the  French.  But  by 
exposing  my  troops,  at  this  inclement  season,  to  the  rains  for  even 
three  days  and  nights,  I  am  sure  to  bring  sickness  among  them. 
My  gain  wiU  be  that  by  defeating  Massena  and  Soult  I  shall 
free  both  the  northern  provinces  and  Andalusia  from  the  presence 
of  the  French.  But  this  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  e£fect  in  the 
common  course  of  events,  without  risking  the  loss  of  a  battle^ 
which  would  compromise  us  altogether.  Besides,  looking  to  what 
occurred  after  the  last  campaign,  I  do  not  see  that  our  condition 
will  be  materially  bettered  by  the  evacution  of  these  provinces. 
When  Castillo  and  the  north  of  Spain  were  freed  from  French 
troops,  they  did  not  raise  a  man  or  strike  a  blow  for  the  common 
cause.  If  all  this  be  true,  our  interests  do  not  require  that  we 
should  fight  the  French  army,  which  we  should  certainly  not  be 
able  to  drive  out  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  that  we  should  give  as 
much  occupation  as  possible  to  the  largest  portion  of  that  army, 
and  leave  oflFensive  operations  to  be  carried  on  by  the  guerillas. 
So  long  as  the  French  do  not  threaten  our  means  of  sulb^istence, 
or  the  resources  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  or  anything  else 
which  affects  our  security,  it  is' a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whe- 
ther they  remain  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  I  believe,  indeed,  looking 
to  the  increased  diflSculties  which  they  experience  in  subsisting 
themselves  in  the  latter  country  and  keeping  open  their  commu- 
nications, that  it  is  of  advantage  to  us  that  they  should  remain 
where  they  are.  Their  numbers  diminish  from  day  to  day ;  they 
do  us  no  harm ;  we  are  nearer  to  our  supplies  than  we  have  ever 
yet  been ;  and  all  the  north  of  Spain  is  open  to  the  operations  of 
the  guerillas." 

The  soundness  of  this  reasoning  cannot  be  called  in  question, 
and  there  was  additional  ground  for  remaining  on  the  defensive  in 
the  considerations,  first,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  were  as  yet 
imperfectly  disciplined,  and,  next,  that  Wellington's  attack,  if 
made  at  all,  must  be  made  without  artillery.  The  enemy's  posi- 
tion was,  in  this  respect,  as  good  as  his  own;  both  were  alike 
inaccessible  to  guns ;  while  victory  itself  would  have  carried  the 
conquerors  only  into  a  coimtry  utterly  exhausted.  The  single 
contingency,  indeed,  which  Wellington  in  his  lines  had  reason  to 
dread,  was  the  junction  of  Soult  with  Massena ;  and  even  in  that 
case  he  believed  himself  strong  enough  to  keep  both  at  bay.  He 
therefore  restrained  the  ardour  of  his  men,  wrote  cheerfully  to  his 
own  Government,  compelled  the  Portuguese  Eegency  to  observe 
at  least  the  appearance  of  moderation,  and  bided  his  time.  It 
came  at  last 
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From  the  day  of  his  arrival  before  the  lines,  Massena  had 
begun  to  suffer.  Carrying  no  supplies  with  him,  he  soon  eat  up 
all  that  could  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  camp,  and 
was  then  driven  to  collect  what  he  could  &om  a  distance  by  em- 
ploying whole  battalions  in  organised  plunder.  His  horses  died 
for  lack  of  forage ;  his  men,  ill-fed  and  worse  clothed,  filled  the 
hospitals;  his  very  medicines  ran  short,  for  his  communications 
■  with  Spain  were  broken,  except  to  columns  of  force.  At  last  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  winter,  to 
shift  his  position.  But  this  was  an  operation  which  involved  some 
risk,  for  he  had  a  vigilant  and  active  enemy  to  deal  with,  and  if 
effected  at  all,  it  must  be  effected  warily.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  he  accordingly  removed  his  hospital  stores  and  baggage 
quietly  into  Santarem.  In  the  night  of  the  14th  the  troops  at 
Sobnd  were  put  in  motion  towards  the  same  place;  and  they 
conducted  their  march  with  such  skill,  that  not  till  the  sun  had 
dispersed  the  mists  which  covered  the  plain  on  the  15th,  were  the 
English  made  aware  that  they  were  moving.  It  happened  that 
when  first  seen  they  had  got  entangled  among  defiles,  where  if 
promptly  assailed  they  must  have  suffered  terribly.  But  Welling- 
ton did  not  conceive  that  even  to  accomplish  that  object  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  deviating  firom  the  plan  upon  which  he  had 
determined  to  act  He  followed  them,  therefore,  with  two  divisions 
only,  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  suffered  them  to  escape  from 
perhaps  the  most  perilous  situation  in  which,  since  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  they  had  placed  themselves. 

The  new  position  taken  up  by  Massena  was  admirably  chosen. 
It  enabled  him  to  hold  Santarem,  which  he  fortified,  and  to  restore 
his  own  communications  with  Spain,  by  throwing  a  bridge  across 
the  Zezere  at  Punhete.  The  Tagus  protected  his  left,  while  his 
caTaliy  rendered  the  open  country  on  his  right  perfectly  secure. 
Lord  Wellington,  who  at  first  imagined  that  the  French  were  in 
M  retreat,  and  that  a  rear-guard  only  was  left  in  Santarem,  re- 
connoitred that  place  with  a  view  to  attack  it ;  but  finding  that  it 
was  strongly  entrenched,  aiid  that  the  enemy  was  there  in  force, 
he  abandoned  his  pinrpose,  and  falling  back  to  Cartajo  established 
lus  head-quarters  there. 

The  attitudes  thus  assumed  by  the  hostile  armies  were  main- 
twned  throughout  the  winter.  Wellington  would  risk  nothing, 
'^ecanse  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  check,  be  it  ever  so  trifling, 
laust  overthrow  the  English  administration,  give  the  ascendency 
to  his  enemies  in  the  Portuguese  Regency,  and  probably  lead  to  his 
own  recall.  He  continued,  however,  to  strengthen  the  lines  of 
Tones  Vedras,  and  in  order  to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Tagus,  he 
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caused  a  chain  of  works  to  be  constructed  between  Aldea  Grallega 
and  Setubal  on  the  opposite  shora  Massena  meanwhile  waited 
for  instructions  from  Paris,  and  busied  himself  in  making  prepara^ 
tions  for  the  siege  of  Abrantes.  At  last  his  instructions  arrived. 
Greneral  Foy,  returning  on  the  5th  of  February,  informed  him  that 
no  reinforcements  could  be  expected  from  France;  that  the  Emperor 
was  preparing  for  that  struggle  with  Russia  which  in  its  results 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  and  that  Massena  was  expected  to  finish  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  force  already  at  his  disposal.  The 
Emperor  had  however  directed  Soult  to  march  upon  the  Tagus 
with  20,000  men,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Abrantes. 
Meanwhile  Drouet  was  to  carry  forward  his  two  divisions,  and  to 
be  supported  by  the  Guard  under  Dorsetme  from  Burgos,  while 
Joseph,  with  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  Madrid, 
was  to  march  upon  Alcantara.  Hence  if  he  took  care  to  con- 
struct bridges  at  various  points,  Massena  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate 80,000  men  at  least  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus ;  a  force 
with  which  he  might  £Eurly  hazard  an  assault  upon  the  lines,  be- 
cause success  would  at  once  put  him  in  possession  of  Lisbon,  while 
failure  would  impose  upon  him  no  harder  necessity  than  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  which  he  had  b^^n. 

These  instructions,  admirably  conceived,  met  in  their  execution 
with  serious  obstructions.  In  the  first  place,  materials  and  oppor- 
tunity were  alike  wanting  for  the  construction  of  many  bridges 
upon  the  Tagus.  In  the  next  place,  Soult  pleaded  inability  to 
march  direct  upon  Abrantes  ;  while  Drouet  and  Dorsenne  together 
furnished  only  9000  men,  who  when  they  arrived  at  Lerria  brought 
with  them  little  more  than  their  arms.  Still  it  was  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  subsistence,  that  Massena  should  have  access  to  Alen- 
tejo,  and  preparations  were  made  to  bridge  the  river,  either  at 
Punhete  or  at  Santarem.  But  before  these  could  be  completed 
hunger  and  cold  did  their  work.  Massena,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  prospects^  in  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  might  be 
said  to  have  begun  to  brighten,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  from  the  contest. 

Though  Soult  refused  point  blank  t©  march  direct  upon  Abrantes, 
he  put  so  much  restraint  upon  himself  as  to  convert  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  into  a  blockade,  and  to  penetrate  with  15,000  or  16,000  men 
into  Estremadura.  He  began  this  operation  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, aad  the  fortresses  of  Merida  and  Olivenfa  opened  their 
gates  to  him  without  resistance.  His  next  move  was  upon  Badajo^ 
which  he  approached  with  unnecessary  caution ;  and  after  defeating 
Balasteros  and  Mendezabel  at  Santa  e  Gracia,  he  formed  the  siege 
of  the  place.   And  here,  again,  he  wasted  some  precious  days,  con^ 
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dacting  his  approaches  after  the  most  approved  rules  of  art^  a 
praiseworthy  proceeding  when  there  is  time  to  spare^  but  in 
moments  of  urgency  not  to  be  adhered  to.  He  overthrew  the 
Spanish  armies  on  the  Idth  of  January,  and  might  have  completed 
the  investment  of  Badajos  on  the  following  day.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  if  he  had  done  so^  the  town  would  have  surrendered 
immediately.  As  it  was  the  governor,  Don  Jos6  de  Imar,  held  out 
till  the  11th  of  March,  when,  though  no  practicable  breach  had 
been  effected,  and  though  he  had  received  intelligence  through 
Elvas  that  an  English  corps  was  on  its  march  to  relieve  him,  he 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

Immediately  on  the  &ill  of  Badajos,  Soult  dispatched  Mortier 
with  one  division  to  Campo  Major,  and  Latour  Mabourg  with 
imother  to  Albuquerque  and  to  Valencia  de  Alcantara.  He  himself 
returned  to  Cadiz,  where  his  presence  was  urgently  required ;  yet 
in  spite  of  these  successes,  his  expedition  failed.  It  had  been 
began  a  fortnight  too  late,  and  it  was  never  pushed  with  the 
alacrity  and  spirit  which  Massena's  critical  position  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  war  ought  to  have  ensured. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  Wellington,  for  whom  rein- 
forcements from  England  had  arrived,  determined  to  attack  Mas- 
Bena  in  his  position.  He  proposed  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  front 
from  Tamames,  while  Beresford  should  move  up  the  left  of  the 
Tagos,  and  get  into  his  rear  through  Abrantes.  But  before  his 
.arrangements  could  be  completed  Massena  was  already  in  full 
retreat.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March  he  sent  away  his 
sick  and  heavy  baggage,  having  previously  made  ostentatious  pre- 
parations as  if  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the  Tagus,  and  passing 
it  at  Punhete.  This  done,  and  the  enemy's  attention  being  at- 
tracted elsewhere,  the  corps  which  lay  in  Santarem  broke  up  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  /)th,  and  doubled  back  upon  Thomar  and 
Egpenhal.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  from  Tremes  and  Alcan- 
hade  marched  upon  Penes,  while  Ney  took  post  at  Leiria,  with  a 
▼lew  to  check  the  English  in  the  direction  of  Sez,  and  to  threaten 
their  lines  at  Torres  Vedras.  Massena  determined  to  retire  upon 
Coimbra,  whence,  passing  through  an  unexhausted  country,  he 
could  place  himself  at  Oporto,  and  wait  there  till  Soult  should 
have  drawn  Lord  Wellington  into  Estremadura,  and  Bessi^res  with 
the  army  of  the  north  had  entered  again  upon  offensive  ope- 
rationa. 

These  skilfrd  manoeuvres  kept  Wellington  some  days  in  sus- 
pense. Too  prudent  to  uncover  his  lines  till  he  felt  that  he  could 
do  80  with  impunity,  he  waited  till  the  enemy  should  develope  his 
plans,  and  contented  himself  vrith  patrolling  as  far  as  Santarem, 
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which  he  entered  on  the  6th.  From  that  point  he  sent  off  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Grovemor  of  Badajos^  informing  him  of  Massena^s 
retreat,  and  assuring  him  of  speedy  succour  from  a  colunm  which 
actually  began  its  march  on  the  8th.  How  little  worthy  of  trust 
the  Governor  of  Badajos  proved  to  be  we  have  already  shown.  It 
will  be  seen  by  and  by  at  what  a  fearful  cost  of  life  his  treachery 
or  cowardice  was  atoned  for. 

By  this  time  the  object  of  Massena's  evolutions  had  become 
clear  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat 
it.  Both  armies  accordingly  marched  upon  Cofmbra;  but  the 
French,  having  a  start  of  three  days,  were  not  overtaken  till  their 
rear-guard  had  entered  Pombal.  Here  a  sharp  encounter  took 
place,  which  was  succeeded  next  day  by  a  more  serious  affidr  at 
Bedinha.  Ney  had  so  ably  disposed  his  corps  on  some  rising 
ground  in  front  of  the  village,  that  Wellington  believed  the  whole 
French  army  to  be  in  his  front,  and  halted  till  he  had  gathered  a 
considerable  force,  with  which  to  give  battle.  But  the  enemy,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  attack  began,  gave  way,  and  the  village  and  a  bridge 
which  crossed  the  small  river  in  rear  of  the  village,  were  carried 
with  great  gallantry. 

Massena's  head-quarters  were  by  this  time  at  Condixa,  within 
two  hours'  march  or  less  of  the  Mondego.  He  had  sent  Montbrun 
forward  to  seize  the  bridge,  and  to  secure  thereby  his  entrance 
into  Co'imbra.  But  Trant  with  his  militia  was  in  the  town,  and 
after  breaking  down  the  bridge  he  made  such  an  excellent  show, 
that  Montbrun,  mistaking  the  Portuguese  for  English  troops, 
returned  whence  he  came,  and  reported  that  the  road  was  barred. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Massena,  but  believing  the  statement 
to  be  correct,  he  perceived  that  only  one  of  two  courses  lay  open 
to  him :  either  he  must  risk  a  battle  at  Condixa,  or  continue  his 
retreat  by  miserable  roads  to  Marcelha,  and  thence  by  Foz  de 
Orenze  through  the  narrow  spit  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
moimtains  and  the  Mondego.  No  time  was  allowed  him  for  de- 
liberation. The  English  were  close  at  his  heels,  and  so,  fearing  to 
risk  a  general  action  on  ground  where  defeat  must  have  been 
tantamount  to  destruction,  he  hastily  broke  up,  and  sacrificing 
baggage  and  ammtmition,  and  even  guns,  pursued  his  march 
towards  Marcelha, 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  was  well  conducted  ;  the  columns 
held  together,  and  the  rear  guard  proved  vigilant  and  active.  But 
the  barbarities  committed  by  the  men  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  they  passed  were  frightful.  Torres  Novas,  Thomar, 
and  Penes  were  sacked ;  Leiria  and  the  convent  of  Alcobasa,  by 
far  the  most  stately  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Portugal,  were  corn- 
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mitted  to  the  flames ;  and  in  the  district  or  county  of  Coimbra 
alone,  upwards  of  3000  persons  were  put  to  death.  But  if  the 
retreat  was  skilfully  managed,  the  pursuit  was  pressed  with  equal 
tenacity  and  determination.  The  enemy's  rear  became  constantly 
engaged  with  Wellington's  adyance,  and  all  the  strong  positions 
taken  up  by  the  former,  the  latter,  by  well-combined  flank  move- 
ments and  vigorous  attacks,  carried  or  turned.  One  of  these 
afiairs,  which  cost  the  enemy  dear,  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  March.  Ney,  having  withdrawn  part  of  his  corps  across 
the  Ceira,  at  Foz  d'Arunce,  left  two  divisions  on  the  other  side  to 
oover  the  march  of  the  baggage.  These  were  fiercely  assailed  by 
the  English,  who  got  round  them  on  both  flanks,  and  would  have 
cat  them  to  pieces,  but  that  Ney  exhibited  in  the  mel^e  even  more 
than  his  accustomed  hardihood.  He  rallied  the  fugitives,  became 
in  his  turn  the  assailant,  and,  aided  by  the  growing  darkness,  suc-> 
eeeded  in  keeping  his  ground  till  the  baggage  was  saved.  He 
then  withdrew,  breaking  down  the  bridge  after  him. 

If  the  Ceira  had  been  fordable,  which  it  was  not,  the  late  rains 
having  greatly  swollen  it,  Wellington  would  have  found  it  impos- 
fflble,  except  with  Light  troops,  to  continue  his  forward  movement 
on  the  1 6th.  He  had  &r  outstripped  his  supplies,  and  being  con- 
strained to  halt  till  these  should  overtake  him,  he  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  his  army  near  the  Sierra  de  Boita.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
pursued  their  march  to  Guarda,  plundering  and  burning  as  they 
went.  It  ifi  due  to  the  memory  of  Massena  to  state  that  the 
outrages  of  which  his  troops  were  guilty  greatly  distressed  him. 
He  issued  repeated  orders,  calling  upon  his  officers  to  maintain 
discipline  among  their  men.  But  starving  men  cannot  be  re- 
strained from  seeking  food,  and  the  habit  of  marauding,  even  when 
induced  by  hunger,  leads  to  atrocities  of  every  kind.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  even  from  some  of  his  lieutenants  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  support  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect ;  Ney  in  particular 
became  so  insubordinate,  that  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  he  had 
displayed  in  managing  the  rear-guard,  Massena  was  obliged  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command  and  to  send  him  away. 

M.  Thiers,  in  his  history  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire, 
informs  us  that,  after  a  brief  halt  at  Guarda,  Massena  intended  to 
inarch  upon  Alcantara,  and  to  establish  communications  through 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  with  Joseph,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  with  Soult.  The  wisdom  of  such  an  undertaking  may  be  ques- 
tioned, because  his  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  without 
refitting  upon  a  fresh  campaign.  Its  numbers  were  much  reduced, 
and  its  discipline  was  greatly  shaken.  Besides,  all  the  accounts 
recaved  from  Estremadura  described  that  province  as  quite  ex- 
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hausted,  and  neither  Ciudad  Eodrigo  nor  Almeida  was  provisioned 
against  a  month's  blockade.  But  whether  bent  upon  this  fresh 
effort  or  not,  no  time  was  afforded  him  for  maturing  his  plans. 
The  English  having  received  their  supplies,  were  again  upon  the 
move,  and  threading  the  defiles  of  the  Guarda  Mountains,  showed 
themselves  on  the  29th  in  five  columns  in  front  of  his  position. 
He  did  not  wait  to  dispute  the  ground  with  them.  Throwing  out 
a  strong  rear  guard,  he  withdrew  across  the  Coa,  and  took  post 
near  Sabugal,  where  he  was  immediately  attacked.  A  sharp  action 
followed,  which,  owing  to  mismanagement  by  the  leaders  of  some  of 
the  English  columns,  proved  less  decisive  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
But  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Light  Division  greatly  to  distin- 
guish itself,  and  cost  the  French  a  good  many  men,  as  well  as  one  of 
their  few  remaining  pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  Massena's  last 
offensive  effort  on  the  Portuguese  soil ;  he  withdrew  at  the  close 
of  the  affair  into  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  whence  he  proceeded,  not  long 
afterwards,  with  his  shattered  army  to  Salamanca. 

There  remained  now  to  the  enemy  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Portugal,  only  a  single  post,  Almeida,  which  Massena  had  not 
been  able  to  revictual,  and  which  was  known  to  be  without  pro- 
visions for  more  than  a  fortnight's  consumption.  It  was  imme- 
diately invested  by  one  British  division  and  a  brigade  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  to  cover  the  blockade  Wellington  took  post  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  on  the  further  side  of  the  Coa.  For  a  moment  he 
appears  to  have  thought  of  investing  Ciudad  Eodrigo  at  the  same 
time,  but  besides  that  his  numbers  were  insufiicient  for  the  two- 
fold operation,  interrupted  as  it  would  certainly  be  by  a  forward 
movement  on  the  enemy's  part,  information  was  received  that  just 
before  the  British  patrols  touched  the  river,  Massena  had  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  supplies  of  every  kind  into  the  place.  The 
idea  of  acting  against  it  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  hostile 
armies  enjoyed  a  few  days  of  comparative  rest.  They  were  not 
days  of  rest  to  Wellington  himself.  Beresford's  corps,  though 
successful  at  Campo  Major,  had  got  into  difficulties  on  the 
Guadiana,  and  Wellington  set  off  in  all  haste  to  apply  a  remedy. 
He  quitted  Villa  Formosa  on  the  Mth,  was  at  Elvas  on  the  20th, 
reconnoitred  Badajos  in  company  with  Beresford  on  the  22nd, 
and  was  again  on  his  way  back  to  the  frontiers  of  Castille  on  the 
25th.  In  that  brief  interval  he  had  drawn  in  the  Marshal  from 
a  dangerous  position,  too  far  in  advance;  had  settled  all  the 
details  of  the  coming  siege,  and  made  arrangements  either  for  a 
steady  perseverance  in  that  operation,  at  the  risk,  if  need  arose,  of 
fighting  a  battle,  or  for  abandoning  the  project  altogether,  should 
the  enemy  approach  in  too  much  force.     It  was  well  that  his 
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powers  both  of  body  and  mind  proved  equal  to  such  heavy  demands 
upon  them.  The  army  which  he  had  left  in  front  of  the  Coa  was 
already  in  danger^  and  he  returned  to  it  just  in  time  to  meet  and 
ward  off  the  blow  when  it  fell. 

There  were  active  spies  on  both  sides  throughout  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  Massena  was  soon  informed  of  Wellington's  journey  into 
Alentejo.  The  opportimity  appeared  favourable  for  attempting 
the  relief  of  Almeida,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  pass  by.  A  few 
days'  rest,  with  a  refitment  of  guns,  carriages,  and  Horses,  had 
rendered  his  army  once  more  effective.  It  was  strengthened  by 
the  coming  in  of  various  detachments,  and  especially  of  an  excellent 
dimon  of  cavalry  from  Estremadura.  And  now  sending  instruc- 
tions to  Marshal  Bassidres  to  move  up  the  Guard  from  Grallicia 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  quitted  his  cantonments  in  and 
about  Salamanca,  and  advanced  towards  the  Agueda. 

The  rains  had  fallen  heavily  for  some  time,  and  all  the  rivers 
were  out  Bad  roads  also  impeded  Massena's  march,  and  the 
Guard  moved  so  slowly  that  it  did  not  arrive  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo 
till  the  30th  of  April.  The  addition  made  to  his  force  thereby, 
though  important,  was  not  great,  for  Bassi^res,  with  the  perverse- 
ncss  which  at  that  time  seemed*  universal  among  the  French 
marshals,  left  the  whole  of  his  infantry  behind.  He  carile  with 
only  1500  or  1600  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  in  his  train. 
But  Massena,  who  was  already  superior  in  numbers  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington in  infantry,  as  much  as  two  to  one,  in  cavalry  at  least  three 
to  one,  did  not  on  that  account  abandon  his  project.  He  passed 
the  Agueda  on  the  2nd  of  May,  bringing  with  him  a  convoy  of 
provisions  for  the  beleaguered  fortress. 

He  found  the  English  in  a  position  which  was  strong  in  itself, 
but  open  to  many  and  grave  objections.  It  had  been  taken  up 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  blockade ;  with  its  left  on  the  Al- 
meida road  at  the  old  Fort  of  Conception,  its  centre  upon  the  high 
grounds,  which  overlook  the  Dos  Casos  river,  and  its  right  covered 
by  the  boggy  woods  of  Pozzo-bello.  Beyond  these  woods,  and 
supported  by  an  English  division,  lay  Don  Julian  de  Sanchez, 
occupying  the  hill  of  Narvez  de  Avel,  between  which  and  the 
Coa  was  a. space  of  broken  ground  considered  to  be  impassable 
by  regular  troops.  The  whole  force  thus  brought  into  line  (for  the 
diFision  employed  in  the  blockade  was  not  moved)  amounted  to 
28,142  infantry,  of  which  10,142  were  Portuguese,  and  1631 
cavalry,  1331  being  British.  The  front  of  the  position  was 
covered  by  the  deep  valley  through  which  the  Dos  Casos  runs. 
Another  stream,  the  Torones,  with  banks  equally  steep,  flowed 
parallel  with  the  rear,  while  beyond  it,  and  still  further  to  tho 
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rear,  ran  the  Coa.  Its  banks  were  precipitous  and  rough,  and 
there  was  but  one  road  of  approach  to  it  practicable  for  carriages, 
leading  to  the  single  bridge  at  Castel  Bom,  over  which  an 
army  if  defeated,  could  retire.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  Lord  Wellington,  though  he  stood  upon  ground  strong 
in  itself,  was  in  a  complete  cul  de  sac. 

Massena's  first  design  seems  to  have  been  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Castel  Bom  road.  With  this  view  he  attacked  the 
village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  an  advanced  work,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
English  centre,  a  little  before  dawn  on  the  third.  The  fighting 
was  severe  all  day  long,  each  side  feeding  the  troops  engaged,  as 
the  need  seemed  to  arise ;  and  at  last  when  the  sun  went  down, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  village  was  occupied  by  the  French,  while 
the  English  continued  to  hold  the  upper  with  the  gardens  and. 
enclosures  adjoining  to  it.  Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Massena 
changed  his  plan,  and  after  devoting  the  fourth  to  a  close  recon- 
noissance  of  the  whole  field  of  battle,  threw  an  enormous  mass  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  at  dawn  on  the  5th,  upon  Don  Julian  de 
Sanchez,  and  upon  the  7th  English  division  which  supported  him. 
The  Spaniards  gave  way  at  once,  and  the  woods  of  Pozzo-bello 
were  gradually  forced,  after  which  on  the  plateau  above  them,  the 
Frenclf  and  English  lines  came  fairly  into  collision.  The  latter 
being  much  outnumbered,  especially  in  cavalry,  fell  back,  till  the 
Light  Division  under  General  Crawfurd  arrived  to  support  them, 
when  the  French  in  their  turn  were  compelled  to  give  ground, 
and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  terrible. 

The  order  of  battle  was  now  a  good  deal  changed.  The  English 
right  thrown  back  en  potence,  stood  fronting  the  Castel  Bom 
road,  with  its  extreme  right  at  Frenada,  and  its  left  in  communi- 
cation with  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  Meanwhile  both  at  Fuentes  and 
Alameda  some  fighting  took  place,  but  it  was  partial  and  light, 
and  the  day  wore  on  without  either  party  having  obtained  any 
decided  advantage  over  the  other.  At  last,  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  Massena  showed  himself  in  person  on  his  own  left},  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  leading  a  desperate  attack  in  that  direction. 
But  the  men's  ammunition  proved  to  be  expended,  no  supplies 
were  at  hand,  and  he  found  himself  constrainoi  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  on  the  ground  where  the  last  shots  had  been  fired. 

A  little  time  was  all  that  Wellington  required  in  order  to  place 
himself  out  of  danger.  His  troops,  wearied  as  they  were,  spent 
the  night  in  throwing  up  field  works,  which,  when  morning 
dawned,  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  assail.  On  the  con- 
trary, having  been  driven  to  consume  the  provisions  which  he  had 
hoped  to  introduce  into  Almeida,  Massena  abandoned  his  project 
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fcr  the  relief  of  the  place.  He  contrived,  however,  on  the  evening 
rf  the  6th,  to  communicate  with  the  governor,  whom  he  directed 
io  cut  his  way  through  the  blockading  corps,  after  blowing  up  the 
rorks ;  and  the  same  evening,  without  beat  of  drum,  withdrew  into 
%ulad  Sodiigo. 

The  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  though  less  decisive  than  perhaps 
my  other  in  which  Lord  Wellington  ever  commanded,  served  every 
lorpose  for  which  it  had  been  hazarded.  Had  there  been  greater 
^ilance  in  front  of  Almeida,  it  must  have  been  followed  by  the 
mmediate  surrender  of  that  place.  But  General  Brenier  had 
iRaoged  Ins  plans  well.  The  works  were  already  mined ;  he  ex- 
ploded them  about  midnight  on  the  10th,  and  at  the  head  of 
1400  men  forced  a  passage  through  General  Campbell's  pickets, 
Bd  pushed  for  the  Agueda.  The  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  him 
nt  their  way,  and  he  was  enabled,  after  a  trifling  skirmish,  to 
Mke  good  his  passage  at  the  Barca  del  Puerco,  and  to  join  the 
M  corps  on  the  other  side. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  one  side  of  the  Tagus, 
fcrcBford  on  the  other  was  conducting  a  campaign  of  his  own. 
le  invested  Badajos  according  to  the  plan  arranged  for  him  by  Lord 
Fellington,  and  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  the  siege  amid 
Ifficolties  of  no  common  order.  In  spite  of  Wellington's  solicita- 
ions,  the  Spaniards  had  neglected  to  send  down  firom  Elvas  the 
^^  of  boats,  and  Beresford  was  in  consequence  reduced  to  the 
ecegsity  of  passing  the  Guadiana  on  tressels.  Meanwhile  the 
nemy  found  time  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  and  to  close  the  breaches ; 
id  the  opportunity  thereby  lost  of  reducing  the  place  by  coup 
b  rmin^  could  never  be  recovered. 

It  was  the  4th  of  May  before  Badajos  could  be  invested  towards 
fce  south.  Its  communications  with  the  open  country  towards 
fce  north  were  not  cut  off  till  the  8th.  The  besiegers  were  ill- 
nndshed  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  their  guns, 
w?ed  chiefly  by  Portuguese  recruits,  made  little  impression, 
[hey  could  not  open  fire  upon  Fort  St.  Christoval  earlier  than  the 
1th,  and  were  yet  imperfectly  under  cover  on  the  side  of  the 
Jwtle,  when  intelligence  of  Soult'a  approach  came  in.  He  had 
lollected  about  19,000  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Seville,  and  was 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  relieve  the  place.  Beresford  upon 
Ws  sent  away  his  siege  gims,  destroying  such  of  the  stores  as  he 
bund  it  impossible  to  remove,  and  then  marched  out  with  the 
iiain  body  of  his  force  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Blake  and  Castanos,  with  two  weak  Spanish  corps,  lay  at  this 
ime  near  Valverde.  Beresford  saw  and  conversed  with  them  there, 
ttd  having  received  an  assurance  that  they  would  co-operate  with 
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him,  he  took  up  a  position,  a  little  after  noon  on  the  15th  ai 
Albuera.  He  was  joined  during  the  night  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  30,000  men,  of  whom,  however^ 
only  7000  were  English,  and  10,000  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
were  as  yet  far  inferior  to  what  they  afterwards  became, — the 
Spaniards  were  quite  worthless.  Hl-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-commanded, 
their  discipline  was  such  as  to  render  the  simplest  movement  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  impracticable;  yet  to  these  raw  troops, 
Beresford  committed  the  defence  of  some  high  ground,  which  be- 
sides commanding  the  Valverde  road,  constituted  the  very  key  oi 
his  position  on  the  right ;  and  placed  them  there  without  taking 
the  precaution  to  throw  up  field  works,  behind  which,  being  in- 
dividually brave,  they  might  have  maintained  themselves. 

The  position  of  Albuera  was  good  in  itself,  but  not  judiciously 
occupied.  Had  Soult  acted  with  vigour,  and  attacked  it,  as  he 
might  have  done,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  he  would  have  taken 
the  Allies  in  the  midst  of  their  formations,  and  might  have 
destroyed  them.  But  it  was  Soult's  great  defect  as  a  commander 
that  he  never  executed  with  promptitude  his  own  plans,  which 
were  almost  always  well-conceived.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
gave  his  adversary  some  hours,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance  to  him.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  when  he  directed  Gerard's  corps  against  the  right  of 
Beresford's  line,  and  fell  with  that  of  Oudenot  on  the  left.  His 
cavalry  connected  these  attacks,  moving  between  the  two  columns. 
The  Spaniards,  badly  placed  at  the  outset,  and  incapable  of  an 
ordinary  change  of  front,  were  driven  from  the  heights.  The 
Valverde  road  became  thus  uncovered,  and  would  have  been  lost, 
but  that  Stewart's  and  Haughton's  brigades  closed  up  in  that 
direction,  and  were  ably  supported  by  Dixon's  guns  and  Lumley's 
dragoons.  But  the  French  being  very  superior  in  cavalry,  fell 
upon  these  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  give  ground,  enveloping 
in  the  pursuit  Beresford  himself,  who  did  not  escape  from  the 
crowd  without  coming  into  personal  collision  with  some  of  the 
enemy's  horsemen. 

At  this  critical  moment  when  the  battle  appeared  to  be  lost. 
Cole's  division  which  had  been  left  to  observe  Badajos,  arrived 
upon  the  ground.  One  brigade,  the  Fusileer  Brigade,  was  led  with 
great  promptitude  by  Colonel  Hardinge  into  action,  and  its  on- 
slaught managed  with  admirable  skill,  proved  so  determined,  that 
opposition  went  down  before  it.  The  enemy's  columns  never  found 
time  to  deploy;  they  were  decimated  by  the  fire  of  these  battalions, 
which  advanced  upon  them  in  echelon  of  lines,  while  Dixon's  guns, 
at  an  interval  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  swept  them  through  and 
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through  with  canister.  After  an  ineflfectual  attempt  to  spread  out, 
ftey  broke  and  fled,  leaving  the  heights  in  possession  of  1500 
British  infantry,  all  that  remained  unhurt  out  of  6000. 

Soolt  felt  that  he  was  beaten,  so  did  his  men.  They  belonged 
to  r^ments  which  till  now  had  not  been  confronted  with  English 
^oops,  but  had  fought,  always  with  success,  either  in  Germany  or 
gainst  Spaniards.  The  authors  of  the  Victories  and  Conquests  of 
9ie  French  Armies  say,  that  their  morale  sustained  a  shock  from 
rhich  it  never  recovered.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Soult  did  not  con- 
ider  himself  justified  in  renewing  the  combat  on  the  morrow,  but 
^  back  on  the  18th  to  Salamo,  in  order  to  meet  reinforcements, 
irhich  were  on  their  march  to  join  him  from  Andalusia. 
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CHAP,  XIIL 

MASSENA.  IS  RECALLED.  —  HABMOlTr  COMMANDS    THE    FBENCH  1.RMIE8. WEL- 
LINGTON   UNDERTAKES    THE    SECOND    SIEGE   OP    BADAJOS,  —  MANCEUVERS    IN 

E8TREMADURA  —  TWO    ASSAULTS    FAIL.  —  HE  RETURNS  TO    BEIRA. CIUDAD 

RODRIGO   RELIEVED   BY  THE  FRENCH.  —  AFFAIR  OF  ELBODON. — THE   ARMIES 
GO  INTO   QUARTERS. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Massena,  by  far  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  suflfered  the  fate  which,  in  those  days,  overtook  all  unsuc- 
cessful generals  in  the  French  service.  He  was  recalled  in  dis- 
grace, and  the  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal  given  to  Marshal 
Marmont.  No  immediate  change  took  place,  however,  in  the 
enemy's  dispositions,  and  Wellington  was  thus  enabled  to  execute 
without  anxiety  a  purpose-  on  which  he  had  long  determined. 
He  put  Sir  Brent  Spencer  in  charge  of  a  force  on  the  frontier 
of  Castillo,  and  carrying  with  him  two  divisions,  the  third  and 
the  seventh,  set  out  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Spanish 
Estremadura.  He  reached  Elvas  on  the  17th,  sent  orders  to  Beres- 
ford  to  follow  Soult  cautiously,  and  himself  with  a  Portuguese 
division  resumed  the  blockade  of  Badajos. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Wellington  in  making  the  cap- 
ture of.  Badajos  his  main  object  at  this  juncture,  acted  upon 
sound  military  principles.  Had  he  marched  against  Soult  in  the 
first  instance,  one  or  other  of  two  results  must  have  taken  place. 
Either  Soult  would  have  retired  without  fighting  into  Andalusia, 
or  he  would  have  fought  in  the  strong  position  of  Llerena,  which 
immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Wellington's  arrival  in 
Estremadura,  he  had  hastened  to  occupy.  Probably  the  battle 
would  have  gone  against  him,  but  in  this  case  his  retreat  was  safe, 
while  time  was  afforded  for  the  army  of  Portugal  to  make  a  move- 
ment in  the  face  of  which  the  siege  of  Badajos  could  not  have 
been  undeilaken.  A  close  calculation  of  time  and  chances  led,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  conclusion,  that  Badajos  if  briskly  assailed 
might  fall,  before  either  Soult  or  the  army  of  Portugal  could 
come  to  its  relief.  It  was  reasoning  such  as  this  which  induced 
Wellington  to  content  himself  with  observing  Soult^  and  to  sit 
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down  for  the  second  time  before  the  capital  of  Spanish  Estre- 
madura. 

He  had  few  days  to  spare,  and  was  miserably  supplied  with  the 
means  necessary  for  conducting  sieges.  Among  the  officers  of 
engineerB  in  the  English  service  mighty  indeed,  be  found  men  of 
brilliant  talent  and  high  professional  attainments.  Such  were 
Fletcher,  Squires,  Jones,  and  Burgoyne,  then  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  still,  happily  for  England,  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
scientific  generals  in  the  world.  But  there  were  no  trained  arti- 
ficers, no  sappers  and  miners,  no  well-organised  park,  nothing,  in 
short,  with  which  to  work,  except  a  few  spades,  pickaxes,  and  bill- 
hooks. Still  Wellington  relied  upon  the  indomitable  courage  of 
liis  troops.  He  knew  that  on  the  16th  of  May  Creneral  Drouet 
bad  set  out  from  Castille  with  nineteen  battalions  of  the  9th  corps ; 
he  calculated  that  this  force  might  be  able  to  form  a  junction  with 
Sonlt  about  the  8th  of  June,  and  hoping  to  bruaqtie  the  place  in 
the  interval,  he  broke  ground  on  the  25ih,  and  pushed  his  ad- 
vances vigorously. 

The  English  batteries  opened  on  the  2nd  of  June  against  the 
ontwork  of  St  Christoval,  and  on  the  6th  an  assault  was  deli- 
vered. It  failed,  and  a  second  attempt  on  the  9th  met  with  no 
better  success. 

There  were  neither  means  at  Wellington's  disposal,  nor  time 
at  his  command,  sufficient  to  authorise  a  third  attempt.  He 
had  heard  from  the  frontier  of  Castille  that  Marmont  was  in 
motion,  that  he  had  thrown  supplies  into  Ciudad  Bodrigo  on  the 
6th,  and  compelled  Spencer  to  retire  across  the  Coa.  This  done 
he  had  turned  to  his  left  and  passed  through  the  Puerta  de 
Bagnos,  whence  he  had  gained  Placentia  by  a  rapid  march,  and 
might  from  day  to  day  be  expected  to  form  a  junction  with  Soult. 
Meanwhile  Soult  himself,  informed  of  these  movements,  was 
making  correspondent  changes  in  his  own  dispositions.  He  had 
broken  up  from  Llerena,  and  marching  upon  Zafra,  had  pushed 
his  advanced  posts  as  far  as  Los  Santos.  This  was  on  the  13th, 
and  on  the  15th  Marmont  and  he  had  communicated  by  patrols. 
Well  informed  of  all  this.  Lord  Wellington  immediately  suspended 
his  siege  operations.  The  few  guns  of  his  train  which  remained 
serviceable,  with  such  stores  and  ammunition  as  were  worth  saving, 
he  removed  at  once  to  Elvas,  and  leaving  the  3rd  and  7th  divisions 
to  continue  the  blockade,  he  concentrated  the  remainder  of  his 
anny  at  Albuera. 

The  total  strength  of  the  allied  forces  thus  brought  together  did 
not  exceed  35,268  men.  Of  these,  8000  were  Spaniards,  under 
the  command  of  General  Blake ;  13,785  Portuguese,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  English.  The  cavalry  fell  short  of  2000,  and  the  artillery? 
was  weak.  The  combined  French  armies,  on  the  other  hand, 
amounted  to  about  60,000  of  whom  7000  were  cavalry.  It  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  their  supineness  in  not  forcing  on  a  battle 
or  compelling  Wellington,  in  case  he  should  decline  it,  to  withdraw 
beyond  the  Guadiana  From  Merida,  where  Marmont's  head-quar- 
ters were  estabUshed,  to  Zafira  at  which  Soult  had  halted,  cannot 
much  exceed  forty  miles,  and  by  a  detour  of  sufficient  width  to 
render  even  a  flank  movement  safe,  it  might  have  been  compassed 
in  sixty.  Yet  for  five  days  the  two  marshals  were  content  to 
observe  their  enemy  each  from  his  own  position ;  and  to  maintain 
their  communications  one  with  another  by  patrols  only.  At  the 
end  of  that  interval  Wellington  was  safe.  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
moving  parallel  with  Marmont,  axrived  with  the  head  of  his 
column  on  the  20th ;  and  on  the  24th  the  whole  of  the  army  yraa 
in  position  at  Albuera 

Wellington  had  now  under  his  orders  25,000  English,  and  l8,0O0 
Portuguese  infantry ;  3189  British,  and  1200  Portuguese  cavalry. 
Though  still  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers,  and  more 
so  in  the  composition  of  his  troops,  he  seems  to  have  meditated 
assuming  the  oflFensive.     But  a  careful  consideration  of  circum- 
stances induced  him  to  abandon  that  design.     He  had  nothlDg 
to  gain  by  a  victory,  of  which  he  was  not  pretty  sure  without  it. 
The  French  could  not  retain  their  hold  on  Estremadura   at    a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  com  was  not  ripe ;  and  a  victory  had 
it  been  achieved  would  have  merely  precipitated  their  withdrawal, 
at  the  cost  to  him  of  many  lives,  which  he  could  ill  spare.     But  in 
order  to  distract  their  attention  he  prevailed  upon  Blake  to  move 
round  by  Jerumenha  and  Mertola  upon  Seville ;  of  which,  if  he 
made  good  diligence,  it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  he  might 
be  able  to  gain  possession  before  they  could  relieve  it.     Blake  set 
out  on  the  22nd,  but^  like  a  true  Spaniard,  loitered  by  the  way. 
He  thought  to  win  some  easy  laurels  by  the  capture  of  Neibla, 
which  was  held  by  a  French  garrison  of  300  men.     He  attacked 
the  place  on  the  30th,  and  was  repulsed.     Meanwhile  Soult  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  his  movement,  and  detaching  a  light  corps 
got  to  Seville  before  him,  and  frustrated  the  whole  scl\,eme.     From 
that  time  till  the  14th  of  July,  Wellington  and  the  French  marshals 
continued  to  face  one  another.    But  the  event  on  which  the  former 
had  calculated  now  befel.     Soult  withdrew  with  his  troops  into 
Andalusia,  while  Marmont  recrossed  the  Tagus,  and  put  his  army 
into  cantonments  between  Talavera  and  Placentia 

Two  courses  were  now  open  to  Wellington.     He  might,  for  the 
third  time,  foim  the  siege  of  Badajos,  though  at  the  risk  of  having  i 
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Portagal  invaded  again  from  the  north,  or  he  might  recross  the 
Tagos^  take  up  his  old  ground  above  the  Coa;  resume  the  blockade  of 
Godadfiodrigo,  or  if  an  opportunity  offered,  attack  it  in  due  form. 
He  preferred  the  latter  course,  for  reasons  which  he  has  himself, 
with  his  usual  frankness,  avowed.  **  From  the  information  I  had 
leceired,"  he  says,  **  I  believed  that  the  strength  of  the  northern 
anny  was  less  than  that  of  the  south,  and  that  the  Armie  de  Por^ 
tugal  whidi  was  destined  to  oppose  us,  on  whatever  point  we  should 
direct  onr  operations,  was  not  likely  to  be  so  thoroughly  supported 
in  the  north  as  in  the  south.  In  tiiis  supposition  I  was  mistaken. 
The  army  of  the  north,  even  before  the  reinforcements  arrived,  was 
stronger  than  in  the  south :  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is 
nodiing  so  difficult  ift  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers in  Spain.  There  is  but  little  communication  between  one 
town  and  another;  and  although  the  most  accurate  account  of 
nambers  which  have  passed  through  one  town  can  always  be  ob- 
tained, no  information  can  be  obtained  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
next  To  this  add  that  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  naturally 
leads  them  to  exaggerate  the  strength  and  success  of  themselves 
and  their  friends,  and  to  despise  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  will 
not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  been  so  often 
mbinformed  regarding  the  enemy's  numbers." 

On  another  point  Lord  Wellington's  sources  of  information  had 
fuled  him.  He  was  not  aware  that  Marmont  previously  to  his 
southern  movement  had  thrown  supplies  into  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
and  trusting  to  former  accounts,  still  believed,  that  the  garrison 
would  be  unable  to  hold  out  beyond  the  20th  of  August.  Hence 
his  determination  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  north  of  the  Tagiis, 
Mid  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  place,  by  blockade  or  other- 
wise, as  circumstances  might  direct. 

An  efficient  train  of  siege  guns  had  at  length  been  sent  out  from 
England.  Its  arrival  in  the  Tagus  was  communicated  to  Lord 
Wellington  at  this  time,  and  he  gave  directions  that  it  should  at 
once  be  removed  to  Oporto.  But  the  better  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
he  caused  the  fleet,  in  which  it  was  embarked,  to  sail  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cadiz,  and  the  guns  and  stores  to  be  transferred,  a  long  way 
out  at  sea,  from  the  large,  into  smaller  vessels.  These,  imme- 
<Jiately  putting  about,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  while 
the  fleet  continued  its  course  towards  Cadiz.  Meanwhile,  he 
himself  withdrew  from  Albuera,  passed  the  Guadiana  at  Juru- 
menha^and  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Vella,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
placed  Ciudad  Eodrigo  in  a  state  of  complete  blockade.  To  his 
extreme  mortification,  however,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  in- 
troduced into  the  place  provisions  for  two  months'  consumption. 
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and  that  if  reduced  at  all,  it  must  be  reduced  by  regular  siege. 
But  here  again  obstacles  of  the  gravest  nature  stood  in  his  way. 
Though  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the  tvain  as 
far  up  the  river  as  Lamega,  its  transport  thence  to  Almeida 
seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skilL  The  roads  from  the  one 
point  to  the  other  were  mere  tracks  passing  over  steep  moun- 
tains. The  only  draught  animals  available  were  bullocks,  and  it 
was  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  keep  his  intentions  concealed 
from  the  enemy.  All  these  difficulties  yielded,  however,  to  the 
means  which  were  applied  to  surmount  them.  The  guns  made 
their  way  slowly  but  surely  to  Almeida,  while  Lord  Wellington 
from  his  position  on  the  frirther  side  of  the  Goa,  masked  the 
operation,  and  made  his  arrangements  for  tinning  it  to  account. 

While  these  things  went  on,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  on  their 
march  continually  from  France  to  the  seat  of  war.  Napoleon, 
anxious  to  be  delivered  from  one  danger  before  encountering  an- 
other, made  a  great  eiOfort  to  increase  his  disposable  army  in  Spain. 
He  seems  scarcely  to  have  calculated  on  the  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  Peninsula,  but  he  hoped  to  confine  them 
to  Portugal,  and  to  succeed  in  keeping  down  the  Spanish  insur- 
rection, tUl  he  should  himself  be  free  to  deal  with  it.  The  arrival 
of  a  portion  of  these  troops  had  already  raised  the  combined  corps 
of  Marmont  and  Dorsenne  to  54,000  infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and 
120  guns ;  and  more  were  daily  expected.  Now  Wellington  could 
bring  into  line,  including  Sanchez's  guerillas,  barely  40,000  of 
all  arms.  It  was  impossible  in  the  face  of  such  odds,  to  attempt 
anything  brilliant.  He  could  not  venture  to  form  the  siege,  and 
continued  the  blockade,  not  without  considerable  risk  and  much 
inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  Marmont  became  uneasy 
about  Giudad  Bodrigo,  and  early  in  September,  made  a  move  to 
reopen  his  communications  with  it.  Leaving  one  division  upon 
the  Tagus  to  guard  his  bridges  and  boats,  he  crossed  the  Guadar- 
rama  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  A  simultaneous  movement  was 
effected  by  Dorsenne,  one  of  whose  infantry  divisions  with  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  reached  Tamam^  on  the  22nd.  The  same  day 
the  army  of  the  north  encamped  at  Samanos.  It  consisted  of 
14,000  or  15,000  admirable  troops,  and  escorted  a  convoy  which 
threaded  its  way  through  the  English  posts  with  equal  skill  and 
celerity.  The  result  was  that  on  the  23rd  the  convoy  entered 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  the  place  was  revictualled  for  eight  months. 

Wellington  had  not  anticipated  so  prompt  a  proceeding.  His 
army  besides  being  a  good  deal  scattered,  was  suffering  from  sick- 
ness, and  to  risk  a  battle  beyond  the  Agueda  would  have  been 
too  hazardous.     He  fell  back,  therefore,  upon  Elbodon,  and  took 
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up  a  position  there.  Though  the  beet  of  which  ciroumstanoes 
would  admit,  it  was  by  no  means  very  defensible,  besides  which 
more  time  was  necessary  to  concentrate  upon  it  than  the  enemy 
seemed  disposed  to  grant.  He  had  been  able  to  place  on  the 
heights  only  two  brigades  of  in&ntry,  and  700  or  800  horsemen, 
when  Marmont  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  an  entire  in* 
fimtry  division,  30  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  12  guns.  Had  the 
French  Marshal  attacked  in  force,  the  results  might  have  been 
serious ;  for  Wellington's  two  brigades  were  separated  firom  each 
other  by  a  wide  interval,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  army  was  in  march 
from  remote  points  towards  Guinaldo.  But  Wellington  put  so 
bold  a  face  upon  the  matter,  that  the  enemy  hesitated,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  making  what  he  described  in  his  despatch,  as 
a  reconnoissance  with  his  cavalry  and  artillery  alone.  Against  30 
squadrons,  supported  by  12  guns,  the  English  troopers  could  offer 
no  effectual  resistance.  They  fell  back  behind  the  infantry,  which 
forming  into  squares,  resisted  every  attempt  to  pierce  them,  and 
though  enveloped  by  hostile  squadrons,  withdrew  with  a  leisurely 
step  into  position  at  Guinaldo. 

This  had  been  from  the  first,  Wellington's  real  point  of  con- 
centration. He  had  halted  at  Elbodon  with  the  centre  of  his 
army,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  wings  to  close  in ;  he  now  oc- 
cupied the  ground  with  barely  14,000  men,  of  whom  2500  were 
cavalry.  Once  more  it  seemed  to  be  in  Marmont's  power  to  over- 
whelm his  adversary.  He  had  all  his  divisions  in  hand,  for  they 
arrived  in  the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th.  Whereas  the 
English  and  Portuguese  were  still  in  motion ;  Grawfurd,  with  the 
Light  Division,  having  fallen  into  a  wrong  road.  Yet  Wellington 
was  as  usual,  cool  and  collected,  and  he  reaped  his  reward.  The 
enemy  stood  at  bay.  Between  the  evening  of  the  26th  and  the 
early  part  of  the  27ih,  the  English  army  became  united,  and  the 
same  night  Wellington  quietly  withdrew  to  a  better  position  be- 
tween the  Coa  and  the  Agueda.  Marmont's  opportunity  had  es- 
caped him ;  already  his  troops  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  want 
of  provisions.  So  he  returned  to  his  cantonments,  scarcely  recon- 
ciled to  the  thought  that  though  Ciudad  Sodrigo  was  safe,  the 
English  had  extricated  themselves  from  the  toils. 

So  ended  the  campaign  of  1811,  in  point  of  fact  the  hinge 
upon  which  the  issues  of  the  whole  war  in  the  Peninsula  turned. 
It  put  a  strain  upon  the  physical  energies  and  mental  resources 
of  Lord  Wellington  greater  than  any  which,  either  before  or  after- 
wards, they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  In  the  face  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  every  respect  to  himself,  he  had  formed  an  army  out 
of  the  raw  levies  of  Portugal.     He  had  created  a  patriotism  both 
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on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  which  was  not 
natural  to  them.  He  had  established  a  system  of  credit  which 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  way,  at  times  when  scarcely  a  dollar 
remained  in  the  military  chest.  He  had  arranged  for  feeding,  out 
of  supplies  provided  by  himself,  first  his  troops,  Portuguese  as 
well  as  English,  and  then  a  large  amount  of  civil  population, 
which  the  war  had  driven  back  into  the  capital  and  the  villages 
round  it.  Of  his  choice  of  ground  for  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  of  the  secrecy  and  skill  with  which  he  rendered  them  im- 
pregnable, it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  It  was  the  inspiration  of 
genius  which  suggested  the  idea;  it  was  a  resolute  will,  acted 
upon  by  forethought  of  the  widest  range,  which  compelled  the 
realisation  of  the  idea.  His  conduct  in  the  field  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  bent  of  his  deliberation  in  council.  He  looked 
always  to  the  issues  of  the  war.  A  passing  success,  however 
brilliant,  had  no  charm  in  his  eyes,  except  so  iar  as  it  seemed  to 
bear  upon  the  great  end  for  which  he  was  striving.  He  per- 
mitted first  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  then  Almeida  to  fall,  despising 
the  clamour  which  assailed  him,  because  their  temporary  de* 
liverance  would  have  been  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  had  a 
few  thousand  lives  been  sacrificed  to  insure  it.  He  turned  to  bay 
at  Busaco,  because  a  battle  was  necessary  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  his  army,  and  he  abstained  from  sallying  out  of  his  lines,  one 
moment  before  the  time,, because  the  retreat  of  Massena  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  disastrous  its 
consequences  must  be  to  the  fugitives.  If  he  exhibited  caution  in 
the  beginning  of  the  pursuit,  his  operations  subsequently  to  the 
evacuation  of  Santarem  by  the  French,  were  all  marked  by  con- 
summate boldness  and  rapidity.  The  skill  with  which  he  turned 
Massena  away  from  Coimbra  into  the  barren  valley  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  mountains  and  the  Mondego,  was  a  master- 
stroke of  tactics,  and  his  battle  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro  showed,  that 
with  an  important  object  in  view  he  was  ready  to  confront  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  and  to  overcome  them.  Observe 
too,  how  his  eye  ranges  over  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  and  misses 
nothing.  He  had  saved  Portugal  by  saving  Lisbon  ;  he  now  toils 
to  keep  the  country  clear  of  an  enemy  on  every  side,  and  he 
succeeds.  Badajos  is  betrayed  by  its  Spanish  Ghovernor,  and  the 
Alentejo  lies  open.  He  detaches  Beresford  to  cover  that  frontier, 
and  follows  to  arrange  upon  the  spot  the  marshal's  plan  of 
operations.  He  is  back  again  on  the  Coa  in  time  to  receive 
Massena,  and  appears  once  more  in  Spanish  Estremadura  just  as 
he  is  needed  there  to  baflfle  Soult.  And  now  though  too  weak  to 
recover  either  Badajos  or  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  he  keeps  both  places 
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in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate 
their  armies  in  order  to  avert  a  blow,  and  relieving  thereby  from 
heavy  pressure  the  provinces  whence  their  troops  were  with- 
drawn. Had  there  been  vigour  enough  in  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thereby 
afforded,  the  French  must  have  been  driven  across  the  Pyrenees 
in  a  single  campaign.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  struggle  fell  upon  Wellington,  and  he  proved  him- 
self, not  less  by  his  prudence  than  by  his  daring,  worthy  to  sustain 
it  "It  will  be  seen,"  he  says,  in  a  memorandum  which  briefly 
but  clearly  describes  the  principal  events  of  the  year,  "  that  if  the 
Spaniards  had  behaved  with  common  prudence,  or  if  their  conduct 
had  been  even  tolerably  good,  the  result  of  Massena's  campaign  in 
Portugal,  must  have  been  the  relief  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula. 
We  have  had  to  contend  with  the  consequences  of  the  faults  of 
tome,  the  treachery  of  others,  and  the  folly  and  vanity  of  all.  But 
although  our  success  has  not  been  what  it  might  and  ought,  we  have 
at  least  lost  no  ground,  and  with  a  handful  of  British  troops  fit 
fcr  service,  we  have  kept  the  enemy  in  check  in  all  quarters  since 
fte  month  of  March." 

The  return  of  the  French  army  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  various  corps. 
Harmont  re-established  himself  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
while  Dorsenne  withdrew  to  Burgos.  Wellington,  on  his  part, 
renewed  at  once  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  pushing 
forward  Crawfurd's  division  across  the  Coa.  With  the  rest  of  the 
anny  he  withdrew  into  cantonments,  and  established  his  own  head- 
qnarters  at  Frenada. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

SIEGE    AKD     CAfTUBE     OF     CUTDAD     SODBIGO.  —  KAECH     TO    ESTREMADimA.  — 
CAPTUBE  OF  BADAJOB. 

Tb[E  allied  armies  had  suffered  much  from  sickness  during  the 
autumn.  Exposure  to  the  heavy  rains,  which  fall  at  that  season, 
told  upon  the  constitutions  of  men,  many  of  whom  carried 
about  with  them  the  dregs  of  the  Walcheren  fever :  and  they  were 
all  in  rags.  About  20,000,  more  than  a  third  of  the  force  upon 
paper,  went  into  hospital,  and  the  horses,  reduced  to  feed  upon 
chopped  hay  in  insufficient  quantities,  died  daily.  Had  there  been 
no  other  reason  for  keeping  quiet,  such  a  state  of  things  of  itself 
would  have  caused  Wellington  to  resist  the  pressing  solicitationa 
of  the  Spanish  Oovemment,  and  to  decline  a  winter  campaign  in 
the  south.  But  he  had  other  objects  in  view.  He  was  watching 
his  opportunity  to  undertake  the  siege,  for  which,  by  this  time, 
the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Almeida  supplied  the  means ;  and  it 
came  at  last.  Napoleon  began  to  withdraw  troops  from  Spain. 
About  60,000  in  all  marched  in  the  early  winter,  including  15,000 
of  the  very  best  of  Marmont's  corps ;  while  Marmont  was  directed 
by  orders  from  Paris,  to  establish  himself  at  Valladolid,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  northern  provinces.  Meanwhile  Dorsenne, 
weakened  as  well  as  Marmont,  lay  at  Burgos,  whence  he  was  to 
ftimish  to  the  army  of  Portugal,  in  case  of  need,  12,000  infantry, 
and  the  whole  of  his  cavalry. 

The  removal  of  these  corps  so  far  to  the  rear,  and  intelligence 
of  Soult's  projected  invasion  of  Asturias  and  Valencia,  seemed  to 
offer  to  Lord  Wellington  the  very  opening  for  which  he  had  so 
long  looked.  He  determined  to  attack  in  succession  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  and  Badajos,  and  he  hoped  to  reduce  both.  But  even 
failure,  however  mortifying,  would  not,  as  he  conceived,  be  with- 
out its  uses.  On  the  7th  of  January,  after  the  first  operation  was 
begun,  he  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Liverpool :  "  If  we  don't  succeed, 
we  shall  at  least  bring  back  upon  ourselves  all  the  force  which  has 
marched  away :  and  I  hope  we  may  save  Valencia,  or  at  all  events 
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afford  more  time  to  the  Asturians  and  Galicians.  If  we  do  succeed, 
▼e  8hall  make  a  fine  campaign  in  the  spring." 

Great  boldness  was  needed  to  attempt  the  capture  of  two  places 
80  important ;  watched  as  they  were  close  at  hand  by  considerable 
armies.  But  the  coolness  and  determination  of  the  English 
general  were  quite  equal  to  the  enterprise.  For  some  time  back 
he  had  been  silently  and  effectually  preparing  for  it.  Jn  the  most 
unostentatious  manner  he  repaired  the  works  of  Almeida,  and  laid 
up  in  that  place  a  train  of  artillery,  a  tressle-bridge  equipment, 
and  a  number  of  fascines  and  gabions.  He  had  caused  some  hun- 
dreds of  light  carriages  to  be  constructed  upon  a  model  of  his 
own  inyention.  He  had  arranged  a  line  of  communication  with 
Oporto,  and  shortened  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Douro. 
Ikanwhile  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  point  on 
vhich  the  blow  was  about  to  &11,  he  directed  HiU,  who  was  sta- 
Ibned  at  Portalegre  with  15,000  men,  to  create  alarm  in  Anda- 
ksia,  by  making  demonstrations  on  the  road  to  Seville.  Informed 
ftow  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  enemy's  position,  he  struck  his 
Now;  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812,  in  defiance  of  frost  and 
Aow,  passed  the  Agueda,  and  closely  invested  Giudad  Bodrigo. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  and  the  necessity  to  which  the 
troops  were  exposed  of  fording  the  river  in  order  to  relieve  the 
trenehes,  the  siege  operations  were  pushed  with  such  vigour, 
that  on  the  19th  two  breaches  were  pronounced  practicable.  All 
the  outworks  had  been  previously  carried  by  c(mp  de  main. 
One,  a  lunette,  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  night  of  the  8th ; 
another,  a  fortified  convent,  fell  between  the  14th  and  18th.  On 
the  16th  the  garrison  was  summoned,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
19th,  the  assault  was  delivered.  General  Crawfurd  led  the  Light 
IKyigon  against  one  breach.  General  Picton,  with  the  third  di vi- 
rion, mounted  the  other.  The  resistance  was  stem;  but  the 
ttsailants  entered  the  town,  which  took  fire  in  many  places,  and 
Goffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  sack.  But  important  as  this  conquest 
was,  it  cost  the  victors  dear.  Crawfurd  fell  on  the  crest  of  his 
own  breach ;  General  Mackinnon  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine.  The  total  loss  during  the  siege  and  in  the  assault 
unonnted  to  178  killed,  818  wounded,  and  7  missing.  Of  the 
French  garrison,  which  had  been  reduced  to  1800  men,  1500, 
inclosive  of  sick  and  wounded,  became  prisoners  of  war ;  the  rest 
died. 

So  prompt  and  vigorous  had  been  Lord  Wellington's  proceedings, 
mmI  80  imperfect  the  channels  of  information  established  by  the 
French  generals,  that  the  first  tidings  which  reached  Marmont  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  came  in  only  on  th 
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ISth.  He  had  executed  the  Emperor's  instructions  with  extiaor- 
diuary  laxity.  He  began  his  march  to  VaJladolid  so  late  as  the  5th 
of  Jjumary,  though  the  order  to  move  must  have  reached  him  on 
the  27tii  or  28th  of  December  at  the  latest ;  and  he  did  not  arriYc 
at  his  phice  of  destination  till  the  11th.  He  was  occupied  with 
Geiieral  Drouet  in  arranging  for  the  relief  of  the  posts  which  the 
latter  ga^e  up,  till  the  15th,  and  then  he  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
tbat  tiie  English  had  taken  the  field.  He  issued  instructioni 
immediately  for  his  scattered  divisions  to  assemble  at  Medina  del 
Campo  and  Salamanca,  and  calculated  on  being  able  to  be  upon  the 
Agueda  on  the  26th  or  27th,  with  32,000 ;  and  on  the  1st  or  2nd 
of  February  with  40,000  men.  On  the  21st^  he  received  at 
Fuente  il  Sanco,  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  place  had 
fallen,  and  saw  at  once  the  position  of  marked  inferiority  to  which 
the  catiLstrophe  had  reduced  him.  Like  other  men  who  find  their 
calcuIfitioES  defeated,  he  threw  the  blame  on  every  one  excepi 
hiDiwelf^  and  especially  charged  the  Emperor,  not  without  reason, 
with  having  brought  about  the  misfortune  by  his  injudicious 
weakeiuijg  and  dissemination  of  the  French  army  in  Spain*  But  all 
tbia  does  not  buffice  absolutely  to  exculpate  him.  Had  he  obeyed 
with  gi^eater  alacrity  the  Emperor's  orders,  injudicious  as  they 
doubtleea  were,  he  would  have  had  time  at  least  to  attempt  the 
iuterniption  of  the  siege,  whether  successfully  or  not*  But  evea 
that  chance,  his  own  indolence,  combined  with  a  persuasion  that 
tlit^  English  were  destitute  of  a  battering  train,  took  from  him. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  establish  a  new  point  cPappui, 
BM  near  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  would  be  safe ;  and  Sala- 
manca  was  selected  for  that  purpose*  It  was  put  into  a  state  of 
temporary  defence,  by  fortifying  three  convents,  which  stood  at 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  inclosed  among  them,  a  oonsi- 
dLTctble  t^pace  of  ground. 

Tlie  published  Correspondence  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  Marshal 
Marmuut's  narrative,  tell  a  strange  tale  of  ill-will  and  heart- 
burning, at  this  time,  among  the  chiefs  of  the  French  army. 
Star m out  foreseeing  that  Wellington's  next  move  would  be  upon 
Badajti*(,  requested  leave  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and 
to  have  tlie  three  armies  of  the  north,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Por- 
tugal, placed  imder  his  command.  He  was  sharply  refused  in 
both  instances,  and  advised  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs ;  in  other 
wordi^j  to  look  to  the  defence  of  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
to  leave  the  protection  of  Badajos  to  Soult.  And  he  was  further 
nmnjided,  tbat  should  Wellington  sit  down  before  Badajos  with 
hl»  whole  army  an  irruption  across  the  Agueda,  and  the  seizure  of 
Coimbni,  would  soon  compel  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Uncon- 
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Tinced,  yet  without  power  to  follow  his  own  devices,  Marmont 
aooordiogly  drew  to  a  head  on  the  Tormes,  transferring  at  the 
same  time  his  own  head-quarters  from  Yalladolid  to  Salamanca. 
Wellington  could  have  desired  nothing  better.  He  had  suspended 
hi3  designs  against  Badajos,  so  long  as  Marmont  kept  four  divi- 
aoDs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tagus.  He  no  sooner  heard  of 
their  removal,  than  he  resumed  his  project  And  he  did  so  the 
more  confidently,  that  with  the  same  forethought  which  had  pro- 
Tided  beforehand  for  the  attack  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  had  been 
preparing  his  materials  against  this  third  siege  of  Badajos.  As 
ear]j  as  December  a  bridge  equipment  was  sent  from  Abrantes  to 
Elvas.  Two  thousand  workmen  were  employed  in  the  latter  place  to 
construct  fascines,  gabions,  platforms,  and  other  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  while  heavy  guns  were  transported  from  Lisbon,  convoys 
of  tools  and  stores  made  their  way  across  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Hence,  when  on  the  11th  of  March  the  English  army  arrived  at 
Elvas,  much  that  was  necessary  to  fstcilitate  the  operations  on 
which  they  were  about  to  enter,  had  been  effected.  That  all  had 
not  been  done  which  Wellington  desired  and  his  troops  needed, 
^raa  owing  entirely  to  the  remissness  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
to  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Portuguese  people. 

The  march  from  the  Agueda  to  the  Guadiana  was  perhaps  as 
perilous  an  enterprise  as  Wellington  ever  attempted.  His  men 
were  all  but  naked,  and  for  lack  of  means  wherewith  to  bring  the 
new  clothing  up  to  them,  he  was  obliged  to  detach  regiment  after 
regiment  to  the  points  on  the  Tagus,  where  the  clothing  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  be.  Had  he  been  opposed  to  a  more 
enterprising  enemy,  he  would  have  doubtless  suffered  the  extreme 
of  inconvenience  rather  than  run  such  risks.  No  evil  came  of  it, 
however,  neither  were  the  parties  molested  whom  he  left  behind 
to  repair  the  works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  further  to  strengthen 
those  of  Almeida.  And  he  made  the  best  dispositions  in  his  power 
to  check  Marmont's  progress  should  he  dash,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would,  at  the  coimtry  beyond  these  fortresses. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  even  in  cases  so  urgent  as  these,  it  is 
one  thing  to  give  instructions  to  Spanish  magistrates  and  officers, 
and  quite  another  to  find  that  they  have  been  carried  into 
effect. 

Though  much  disappointed  by  the  shortcomings  visible  at  Elvas, 
Wellington  lost  no  time  in  commencing  operations.  On  the  16th, 
he  established  his  bridge  on  the  Guadiana,  two  leagues  above  the 
town,  and  on  the  17th  Badajos  was  invested.  Groimd  being 
broken  the  same  night,  the  first  parallel  was  drawn ;  and  from 
hour  to  hour,  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  both  men  and  officers 
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were  capable,  the  works  went  on.  They  were  stoutly  opposed  by 
a  garrison  of  5000  excellent  troops,  and  a  resolute  and  skilfiil 
Governor,  General  Philippon,  who  omitted  no  precaution  to  render 
his  position  secure ;  yet  they  made  way  in  the  face  of  innumer- 
able difficulties.  The  weather  was  frightful ;  the  roads  a  mass  of 
mud.  A  sortie  on  the  19th,  though  repulsed,  cost  the  English 
many  intrenching  tools  which  they  could  ill  spare.  Heavy  rains, 
and  the  bursting  of  a  tank,  flooded  the  trenches ;  and  the  pontoon 
bridge  on  the  Guadiana  was  carried  away.  Even  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  all,  except  Lord  Wellington,  grew'  despondent.  The 
men  lost  heart.  The  bridge  was  restored,  the  trenches  baled  out, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  first  batteries  opened.  There 
was  no  time,  even  if  means  had  been  abundant,  to  proceed  by 
regular  approaches,  but  each  outwork  as  soon  as  a  breach  had 
been  effected  in  it  was  stormed.  One,  the  Picurina  lunette,  fell  in 
the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th.  The  raveline  of  San  Soque 
was  next  attacked,  because  it  protected  an  inundation,  which  pro- 
duced by  the  damming  up  of  the  rivulet  Revillas,  covered  the 
eajstern  face  of  the  town.  And  then  upon  two  bastions,  the  Trinite 
and  the  Santa  Maria,  fresh  batteries  opened. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April,  Lord  Wellington  visited  the 
trenches,  and  directed  the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  against  the 
curtain.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  18,000  men  got  tmder 
arms;  and  three  columns  of  attack  were  formed.  One,  under 
General  Picton,  was  to  escalade  the  castle,  of  which  the  walls, 
quite  uninjured,  measured  from  seven  to  fifteen  yards  in  height; 
another  was  to  make  two  demonstrations  against  an  outwork, 
the  Pordaleras,  and  a  bastion  which  rested  upon  the  Guadiana ; 
the  third,  of  which  General  Colville  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnard  were  at  the  head,  was  to  rush  upon  the  breaches.  Finally 
the  raveline  of  San  Eoque  was  to  be  attempted  by  the  Guards  of 
the  trenches,  while  Power's  Portuguese,  who  kept  up  the  invest- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  were  to  threaten  the  tSte-d^- 
ponty  Fort  San  Christoval,  and  a  new  redoubt,  called  Mon  Coeur. 
•  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  these  arrangements  the  merit  of 
having  been  settled  with  consummate  skill ;  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  English  general  owed  his  success  to  the 
indomitable  courage  of  his  troops.  He  had  fixed  the  hour  of  ten 
at  night  for  delivering  the  assault ;  and  faithful  to  the  appointed 
moment,  the  columns  moved  on.  The  weather  was  so  gloomy, 
and  the  darkness  so  profound,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
objects  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  Having  assembled  in  the 
trenches,  the  troops  advanced,  preceded  by  parties  of  men  who 
carried  ladders.     Each  soldier  was  supplied  with  a  sack  of  hay. 
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which  he  was  to  throw  into  the  ditch  in  order  to  lessen  its  depth ;  and 
80  they  approached  the  glacis.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  by  those 
in  the  town  a  rattle  of  arms^  and  the  dull  noise  of  battalions^  which 
threw  themselves  over  the  counter-scarp  into  the  ditch.  <<  They 
come,  they  come,''  cried  a  voice,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
fearful  explosion  took  place  under  the  feet  of  the  assailants.  It 
was  the  noise  of  detonating  balls,  of  shells  and  blazing  rockets 
which  Colonel  Lamare  had  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  breach. 
To  the  profound  darkness,  there  succeeded  all  at  once,  the  light  of 
m  immense  fire,  which  presented  to  the  eyes  a  spectacle  too 
horrible  to  be  described.  A  wild  cry  of  "Vive  I'Empereur!" 
replied  from  the  ramparts  to  the  groans  of  the  poor  soldiers 
huddled  dovm  pell-mell  into  the  ditch,  where  they  died  by 
handreds ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  there  were  directed  upon  the 
confused  mass,  several  discharges  of  case  shot  from  the  flanking 
batte^es  still  untouched,  and  a  rolling  fire  of  musketry  delivered 
at  point  blank,  by  700  chosen  men,  each  furnished  with  three  fire- 
locks. The  English  columns  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
volcano,  the  eruptions  of  which,  succeeding  each  other  minute  after 
minute,  presented  the  appearance  at  a  distance,  of  showers  of 
living  flame.  It  was  not  a  battle,  it  was,  to  adopt  the  expression 
of  Colonel  Lamare,  **  a  massacre,  and  butchery." 

Repulsed,  but  not  disheartened,  the  English,  after  a  short 
breathing  space,  gathered  themselves  up  and  again  advanced. 
They  were  again  beaten  back  from  all  the  breaches,  and 
again  returned  to  the  assault.  It  was  a  hopeless  effort,  and 
mnst  have  ended  in  defeat,  had  not  Picton  converted  what  was 
meant  for  a  feint,  into  a  real  attack.  Afl^er  a  desperate  struggle,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  raveline  of  San  Eoque,  whence,  by  a 
movement  to  the  right,  he  approached  the  Castle  itself.  It  was 
but  feebly  garrisoned,  most  of  the  troops  having  been  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  breaches ;  and  his  escalade,  a  more  than  usually 
hardy  operation,  succeeded.  But  after  overcoming  all  opposition, 
his  division  halted  where  it  had  triumphed,  uncertain  what  course 
to  follow,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantage  gained.  Mean- 
while, Leith's  men  had  been  beaten  back  from  Pordaleras.  Not 
80  Walker's  brigade,  which,  planting  its  ladders  against  the  bastion 
San  Vincent,  surmounted  a  scarp  upwards  of  twenty-six  feet  in 
height,  and  cleared  the  ramparts. 

All  this  while  Wellington  watched  with  anxiety  the  terrible 
scene  which  was  passing  at  the  foot  of  the  breach.  It  was  mid- 
night when  a  mounted  oflScer  came  to  report  to  him  the  various 
incidents  of  the  assault.  The  pallor  of  his  countenance  indicated 
how  deeply  the  sad  tale  moved  him.     Yet  no  sign  of  agitation 
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disturbed  his  habitual  serenity.  With  the  utmost  caboaness  he 
gave  orders  to  withdraw  the  troops  immediately,  and  re-form  them 
for  a  new  assault.  But  scarcely  had  this  disposition  been  made, 
when  a  messenger  from  Picton  informed  him  of  the  capture  of 
the  Castle.  That  piece  of  good  news  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
tidings  of  the  successful  escalade  of  St.  Vincent,  caused  him  to 
anticipate  a  speedy  and  decisive  success.  He  directed  Picton.  to 
keep  quiet  till  the  morning,  and  then  to  advance  with  2000  men 
upon  the  rear  of  the  besieged,  while  Barnard  and  Colville  should 
deliver  a  new  assault  He  took  measures  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  the  possession  of  the  raveline  of  St.  Eoque,  which  had  been 
escaladed  by  the  gorge  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening ;  finally  he 
gave  instructions  to  break  down  tiie  dam-head  and  the  bridge  over 
the  inundation,  when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive. 

The  fall  of  the  Castle  rendered  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
General  Philippon  impossible.  At  first,  indeed,  he  learned  only 
that  the  attack  in  that  quarter  had  been  renewed,  and  he  sent 
from  the  bastion  St.  Vincent,  200  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
But  these  soon  discovered  that  the  prize  was  lost.  There  followed 
after  this  only  warm,  yet  desultory  fighting  in  the  streets.  It 
could  lead  to  only  one  result.  Philippon  gathering  around  him 
about  150  men,  retired  about  one  in  the  morning  into  fort  St 
Christoval,  and  at  six,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  such  as  still 
survived,  surrendered. 

The  loss  to  the  Allies  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Badajos  was 
very  heavy.  It  amounted,  in  all,  to  72  officers,  51  Serjeants,  and 
912  rank  and  file  killed;  306  officers,  216  Serjeants,  and  3787 
rank  and  file  wounded ;  1  Serjeant,  and  63  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing. But  great  as  the  sacrifice  was,  circumstances  fiiUy  justified 
it  Wellington  was  now  master  of  his  own  position.  He  had 
wrested  from  the  enemy  the  two  fortresses  which  form  the  keys  of 
Spain  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  and  was  thenceforth  fi-ee  to  elect 
his  field  of  operations  either  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south.  Had 
the  Spaniards  done  their  duty,  he  would  have  chosen  the  south, 
and  cleared  Andalusia  before  bringing  the  campaign  to  an  end ; 
as  it  was,  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  look  elsewhere,  and  to 
return  to  his  former  position  in  Beira. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  orders  issued  by  Napoleon 
for  Marmont's  guidance.  They  reached  him  early  in  January, 
1812,  and  he  fixed  in  consequence  his  head-quarters  at  Valladolid, 
disposing  his  force  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the  north 
of  Spain.  In  the  end  of  February  he  received  further  instructions 
which  Napoleon  appears  to  have  dictated  about  the  18th.  Written 
after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  in  contemplation  of  a  pro- 
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bable  attack  upon  Badajos,  tbey  were  to  this  effect :  ''  Place  your 
troops,  80  that  in  four  marches  they  may  concentrate  at  Sala- 
manca. If  Wellington  move  towards  Badajos,  do  not  interfere 
with  him^  but  march  straight  upon  Almeida.  Push  your  parties 
as  far  as  Coimbra,  and  you  will  soon  bring  him  back  again.  Write 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  request  him  to 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  which  I  have  given  him,  to  advance 
with  20,000  men  on  the  Ghiadiana,  and  thus  compel  Hill,  who  has 
only  15,000  to  remain  on  the  Tagus.  Do  not  think,  M.  le 
Marechal,  of  going  towards  the  south,  but  penetrate  at  once  into 
Portngal,  if  Wellington  has  committed  the  mistake  of  crossing  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus." 

The  plan  thus  proposed  was  excellent,  had  Marmont  possessed 
hoth  the  genius  and  the  meand  to  act  upon  it  promptly.  But  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  its  importance,  Marmont  first  criticised, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  making  preparations,  and  then  found, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  cavalry,  means  of  transport,  and  provi- 
fiions  were  all  wanting  to  him.  He  ought  to  have  been  before  Ciudad 
Sodrigo  on  the  15th  of  March  at  the  latest;  and  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  found  it  with  the  breaches  still  open.  Between 
that  date  and  the  31st,  when  at  last  he  made  his  appearance,  the 
place  was  in  some  state  of  defence,  and  Marmont  being  des- 
titute of  a  battering  train,  could  only  mask  it,  as  well  as  Almeida, 
and  pass  on.  Meanwhile  Soult  exhibited  to  the  south  of  the 
Tagus  a  not  less  culpable  negligence.  Engrossed  with  his  siege 
of  Cadiz,  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  Emperor's  orders  ;  and  was 
moved  at  last  only  by  the  arrival  in  his  camp  of  messengers  from 
General  Philippon,  who  announced  to  him,  on  the  8th,  that  the 
defence  of  Badajos  could  not  be  maintained  much  longer.  He 
set  out  the  same  day  with  24,000  men,  expecting  to  meet  Mar- 
mont at  Llerena,  with  30,000 ;  but  besides  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  only  two  days  pre- 
viously Badajos  had  fallen.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  army  of 
Ballesteros  threatened  Seville,  and  put  his  communications  with 
his  own  rear  in  danger.  He  had  no  choice  under  the  circum- 
stances. Expecting  that  Wellington  would  advance  into  Andalusia, 
he  fallback,  in  all  haste,  and  took  up  a  position,  with  a  view  should 
such  a  move  be  made,  to  fight  the  English  at  the  debouches  of  the 
Sierra  Morena. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  considerable  mortification  that 
Wellington  abstained  from  pursuing.  He  sent  forward,  indeed, 
»  portion  of  his  army  under  General  Graham,  which  came  up 
with  Drouet's  cavalry  at  Villa  Garcea,  and  had  a  smart  and 
successful  afifair  with  it.     But  beyond  this  Wellington  could  not 
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venture,  "  It  would  have  been  very  desirable,"  he  wrote  to  ]l«ord 
Liverpool,  **  if  I  could  have  struck  a  severe  blow  at  Marshal  Soult 
before  he  could  receive  reinforcements,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Spaniards  have  neglected  to  provision  Ciudad  fiodrigo  (me- 
naced by  the  Duke  of  Bagusa),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  th&t  I 
should  return  to  the  frontiers  of  Castille."  In  the  same  terms  he 
addresses  Lord  Wellesley  on  the  11th  from  Badajos.  "If  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  had  been  provisioned  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  me  from  marching  to  Seville,  at  the  head,  of 
40,000  men,  the  moment  the  siege  of  Badajos  was  concluded*  If 
I  was  to  march  there  under  existing  circumstances,  the  formidable 
position  which  I  have  acquired,  with  so  many  sacrifices,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  lost,  and  with  that  position,  all  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  into  Andalusia."  His  reasoning  was  as  sound  as  his 
decision  in  acting  upon  it  proved  to  be  energetic  and  prompt. 
Giving  strict  orders  for  the  immediate  repair  of  the  ruined  fortifi- 
cations of  Badajos,  and  leaving  force  enough  to  cover  the  working 
parties,  and  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  to  hold  the  place  till  it 
should  be  regularly  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops,  he  broke  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  marched  upon  Beira. 

The  operations  of  Marmont  in  that  quarter  had  been  neither 
well  arranged  nor  vigorously  executed.  He  moved  upon  the 
Guarda,  where  a  force  of  Portuguese  militia  was  assembled,  and 
following  it  down  the  course  of  the  Mondego,  charged  it  with  his 
cavalry,  and  made  about  1500  prisoners;  but  he  effected  nothing 
more.  His  provisions,  scanty  from  the  first,  began  to  fail  him. 
He  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  burning  the  maga- 
zines which  had  been  collected  at  Castello  Branco  and  Celerico,  and 
receinng  intelligence  on  the  17th  of  Wellington's  approach,  he 
halted,  fell  back,  and  returned  to  Salamanca.  Thus  by  the  25th 
of  April*  all  the  armies  which  had  taken  part  in  this  short  but 
brilliant  campaign,  were  replaced  in  the  positions  which  they  had 
severally  occupied  before  it  began.  Marmont  again  covered  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  Soult  resumed  his  operations  lan- 
guidly before  Cadiz,  while  Wellington,  protected  on  both  flanks, 
by  the  fruits  of  his  latest  victories,  stationed  his  divisions,  where 
they  could  most  conveniently  subsist,  and  established  his  own 
head-quarters  at  Fuente  Guenaldo. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

WnriER  QtTABTEBS.  —  8TBSKGTH  AKD  P09TTI0K  OF  THl  BSLLTGERElTrS.  —  THE 
CAVPAION  OFBK8. — OAFTUBK  07  BALAMAITCA. — XAKOBITTREB. — BATTLE  OF 
SALAXAKGA. ITXLLCfeiOH  HT  XADBID. 

FsoM  the  25th  of  April  to  the  13th  of  June  the  main  body  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army  occupied  a  wide  extent  of  cantonments 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Castille.  Hill, 
with  15,000  or  16,000  men,  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  between 
that  river  and  the  Ghiadiana.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Merida, 
whence  he  could  at  once  cover  Badajos,  during  the  process  of 
filling  up  the  breaches,  and  keep  Soult  uneasy  in  regard  to  a 
probable  invasion  of  Andalusia.  His  corps  was  further  available 
for  a  hazardous  yet  important  enterprise,  on  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  determined  to  employ  it,  and  which,  when  the  proper 
moment  came,  it  executed  with  brilliant  success. 

It  is  said  by  General  Jomini  that  three  courses  were  at  this  time 
open  to  Lord  Wellington.     "  He  might  advance  against  Soult  on 
the  right,  or  debouch  by  the  centre  upon  Madrid,  or  operate  to 
the  left  against  Marmont."    To  us  it  appears  that  his  only  reason- 
able choice  lay  between  a  march  into  Andalusia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  advance  against  Marmont  on  the  other.  His  correspondence 
shows  that  he  carefully  considered  both  schemes,  and  was  inclined 
at  first  to  give  a  preference  to  the  former ;  but  in  the  end  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  would  best  serve  his  purpose.     To- 
wards that  purpose  all  his  preparations  were  accordingly  directed. 
He  deepened  the  channels  both  of  the  Tagus  and  of  the  Douro,  so 
as  to  render  them  available  for  the  conveyance  of  stores,  —  the 
Tagus  as  high  as  Melpica  near  Alcantara,  the  Douro  up  to  the 
Bacca  de  Alba ;  and  on  both  lines  he  established  magazines.     He 
repaired  the  bridge  at  Alcantara,  so  as  to  render  easy  and  direct 
the  communications  between  Hill  and  himself.     Meanwhile  with 
ft  view  to  interrupt  those  of  the  enemy,  he  instructed  Hill  to  make 
a  dash  at  Almaraz,  and  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  bridge  as  well 
as  the  stores  and  boats  which  had  been  collected  there.     Hill  ad- 
BQirably  eflfected  that  purpose.     With  6000  men  he  threw  himself, 
80  to  speak,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  divisions  of  Foy,  d'Arma- 
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gnac,  and  Drouet,  the  latter  of  whom,  with  8000  infantry  and  1000 
cavalry,  was  considerably  nearer  to  Merida,  than  Merida  was  to 
Almaraz.  There  is  a  pass  at  Mirabile  through  which  the  road  to 
Almaraz  runs,  and  which  was  then  closed  by  a  castle.  This  castle 
Hill  endeavoured  to  surprise,  but  failing  to  reach  it  before  the 
day  broke,  he  wisely  abandoned  the  attempt.  He  changed  at  the 
same  time  his  whole  plan.  Leaving  one  brigade  to  amuse  the 
garrison,  he  clambered  with  the  rest  over  the  mountains,  whence 
he  came  suddenly  down  upon  the  t6te-de-pont,  and  took  it  by 
escalade.  A  panic  seized  the  garrisons  of  the  other  forts ;  they 
fled,  offering  scarcely  any  resistance,  and  redoubts,  bridge,  and  all 
the  equipments  necessary  to  repair  or  renew  it>  were  blown  up  or 
burned.  This  done  Hill  marched  quickly  away,  and  regained  his 
former  position  before  the  enemy  were  fully  aware  of  the  extent 
of  damage  which  he  had  done. 

Hill's  expedition  took  place  between  the  16th  and  18th  of  May. 
It  caused  great  alarm  from  Salamanca  all  the  way  to  Cadiz.  Joseph, 
who  occupied  Madrid  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  drew  in  his  posts 
in  anticipation  of  a  march  upon  the  capital.  Soult's  apprehensions 
on  the  score  of  an  invasion  of  Andalusia  were  confirmed.  Mar- 
mont  alone  beheld  in  all  this  a  prelude  to  that  advance  against 
himself,  which  he  considered  to  be  Wellington's  true  policy.  And 
Marmont  was  right.  Had  Wellington  directed  his  attention  either 
to  Andalusia  or  to  Madrid,  he  might  have  relieved  the  south  of 
Spain  for  the  moment,  but  it  would  have  been  by  exposing  Lisbon 
to  the  risk  of  capture  by  the  sudden  march  of  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal upon  that  point,  or  by  bringing  upon  himself  the  three  annies 
of  Portugal,  the  centre  and  the  south ;  whereas  by  striking  at 
Marmont,  he  had  the  double  chance,  either  of  destroying  him  if 
unsupported,  or  of  clearing  the  southern  provinces,  by  compelling 
both  Soult  and  the  King  to  march  to  his  assistance.  Such  were 
the  conclusions  at  which  Marmont  arrived,  and  they  coincided 
exactly  with  Wellington's  view  of  the  case. 

It  was  impossible  for  Wellington  to  take  the  field  as  yet.  The  rains 
of  early  summer  are  very  heavy,  and  considerable  sickness  prevailed 
in  his  ranks.  The  dregs  of  the  Walcheren  fever  still  hung  about 
many  of  his  men,  and  others  had  given  way  under  the  pressure  of  re- 
cent fatigue.  But  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  why  he  preferred 
the  north  to  the  south  as  his  field  of  battle.  In  the  south  of  Spain 
the  corn  ripens  early  in  June,  and  the  enemy  who  depended  upon 
the  country  for  their  supplies,  were  best  able  to  move  just  after  the 
getting  in  of  harvest.  In  the  north  the  harvest  seldom  begins  till 
three  weeks  later,  and  the  gain  of  three  weeks  in  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign  cannot  be  over-estimated.    For  this  among  other  reasons 
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Lord  Wellington  gave  his  troops  rest.  As  to  himself,  he  toiled  day 
and  night  to  complete  his  preparations,  and  his  labours  proved  to  be 
as  seyere  as  they  were  multitadinous.  Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal 
had  made  the  slightest  progress  in  its  capacity  of  self-defence.  A 
government  without  political  wisdom,  without  even  patriotism, 
took  no  pains,  in  the  former,  to  economise  the  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal In  the  latter,  a  R^ency,  positively  hostile,  thwarted  instead 
of  assisting  the  efforts  of  the  English  general  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  undivided  strength  of  the  nation  ought  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  common  enemy,  Spain  was  sending  off  her 
best  regiments,  with  such  artillery  as  she  possessed,  to  South 
America.  Her  army  on  the  spot  was  quite  worthless.  The  regu- 
lar cavalry  had  ceased  to  exist  —  the  infantry  was  naked  and 
UDdisciplined.  Almost  all  the  field  guns  had  bilen  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  the  foundries  were  idle.  Such  supplies  of 
money  and  materiel  as  England  furnished  were  either  squandered 
or  misapplied ;  and  an  active  and  secret  correspondence  went  on 
between  the  Cortes  and  the  intruder.  Nor  was  the  condition  of 
Portugal  much  better.  There,  indeed,  the  army,  not  too  proud  to 
be  taught  by  British  officers,  had  made  prodigious  strides  in  disci- 
pline ;  but  it  was  ill-paid,  ill-fed,  and  would  have  been  left  without 
either  arms  or  clothing  had  not  England  furnished  both.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  higher  orders  of  Portuguese  cared  much  more  for 
preserving  their  feudal  privileges  than  for  saving  their  country. 
The  Regency  resisted,  as  far  as  it  could.  Lord  Wellington's  demand 
to  impose  taxes  upon  all  classes  alike.  The  nobles,  when  ordinances 
to  that  effect  came  out,  refused  to  obey  them.  With  respect  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  they  had  suffered  so  much,  that  the  issues 
of  the  war  became  to  them  a  subject  of  perfect  indifference ;  and 
fte  militia^  with  difficulty  called  out,  deserted  as  often  as  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  A  bad  practice  this,  which  was  not  entirely 
^tiiout  imitation  even  among  the  troops  of  the  line. 

Portugal  could  not  at  this  time  feed  its  civil  population,  much 
less  its  own  and  the  English  army.  Portugal  was  also  without 
nioney.  It  devolved  upon  Lord  Wellington  to  provide  for  both  wants. 
He  e^ablished  a  trade  in  com  with  America,  and  with  the  Barbary 
states.  He  created  a  paper  currency,  by  putting  in  circulation 
bonds  or  notes  convertible  after  two  years,  either  at  Lisbon  or  at 
the  office  of  the  Commissary-General,  and  bearing  interest  till  re- 
deemed at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  carrying  on  the 
correspondence  which  was  necessary  to  the  management  of  affairs 
BO  complicated,  every  moment  of  his  time,  not  devoted  to  sleep  or 
to  the  business  of  his  army,  might  well  have  been  filled  up.  But 
be  had  more  to  attend  to  than  even  this.     His  own  government 
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consulted  him  on  questions  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  — 
on  the  condition  of  India,  and  on  the  administration  of  Ireland. 
He  gave  his  advice  frankly  and  fairly  on  each  subject  as  it  came 
before  him ;  and  his  letters,  as  well  those  which  have  been  long 
before  the  public,  as  the  supplemental  collection  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  his  son,  show  that  his  advice  was  always  honest  and 
almost  always  sound. 

Among  other  measures  which  he  arranged  at  this  time  was  a 
plan  for  landing  10,000  English  troops  from  Sicily  in  Catalonia. 
These  being  joined  by  6000  Spaniards  might,  he  explained,  efifect 
a  diversion  in  his  favour,  while  they  hindered  Suchet  from  march- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  Marmont  and  the  King,  when  pressed  by 
himself.  He  discountenanced,  on  the  other  hand,  a  scheme  pro- 
pounded in  London,  for  appointing  English  officers  to  Spanish,  as 
they  had  been  appointed  to  Portuguese  regiments  and  brigades ; 
and  he  assigned  as  his  reason,  that  more  harm  would  arise  from 
the  outrage  thereby  oflFered  to  Spanish  pride,  than  could  accrue 
from  any  improvement  which  English  officers  might  be  able  to 
effect  in  Spanish  discipline.  He  consented,  however,  to  receive 
6000  Spanish  recruits,  and  to  distribute  them  through  his  own 
regiments ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining half  the  number.  Finally,  he  established  a  depot  of  provi- 
sions at  Caceres,  and  waited  for  the  proper  moment  to  assume  the 
oflfensive. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  belligerents  at  this  time  was  nearly  as 
follows.  The  entire  force,  English  and  Portuguese,  actually  at  Lord 
Wellington's  disposal,  amounted  to  56,000  men  of  all  arms.  Of 
these  18,000  were  with  Hill  in  Spanish  Estremedura;  4000  or  5000 
were  detached,  and  about  35,000  or  36,000,  including  3500  good 
cavalry,  he  could  assemble  at  any  moment  in  and  around  Fuente 
Guinalda.  A  corps  of  3500  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the 
Conde  D'Espana  and  Don  Julian  de  Sanchez,  was  likewise  at  his 
disposal,  which  raised  the  field  force  to  42,000  men,  the  largest, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  efficient  army  which  Lord  Wellington 
had  as  yet  commanded. 

With  respect  to  the  Spanish  armies  they  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
nowhere.  Ballasteros,  with  about  6000  eflfectives,  lay  in  the  camp 
at  San  Rocque,  and  oflFered  eveiy  conceivable  objection  to  quit  it, 
even  in  the  event  of  Soult's  departure  to  the  north.  In  G-allicia, 
the  mere  skeleton  of  a  corps  kept  together  under  Castanos.  It 
was  directed,  at  the  fitting  time,  to  form  the  siege  of  Astorga.  The 
rest  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  or  had  re-formed  into  bands  of 
guerillas.  The  Portuguese  militia,  under  Sylviera  and  Urban, 
showed  a  front  in  Tras-os-Montes,  from  which  position  it  guarded 
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•the  left  of  the  English  communicationsy  and  threatened  at  the 
same  time  the  right  of  the  enemy.  Though  in  point  of  numbers 
considerable,  it  had  not  been  brought  into  a  state  of  more  than 
moderate  efficiency.  It  could  distress  convoys^  and  cut  off  strag- 
glers, but  was  useless  for  regular  operations  in  the  field. 

But  that  on  which  Lord  Wellington  mainly  relied  for  the 
success  of  the  campaign  which  he  was  about  to  open,  was  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  force.  Had  the  landing  been 
effected  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  first  week  of  June^  there 
is  no  telling  what  results  might  have  been  achieved.  Being 
deferred  till  late  in  July,  Suchet  was  left  free  to  move  wherever 
liis  presence  might  be  needed,  and  Wellington's  calculations  were 
entirely  thrown  out. 

^  There  were  opposed  to  this  force,  the  armies  of  Marmont,  Soult, 
Sachet^  Cafferelli,  and  Joseph.  Marmont  could  bring  into  the 
field  about  52,000  men,  but  his  divisions  were  a  good  deal  scattered, 
ind  many  days  would  be  required  to  collect  them.  Caflferelli,  with 
the  army  of  tiie  north,  38,000  strong,  kept  open  the  communications 
*ith  France.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Burgos.  Joseph,  with 
Jourdain  as  his  major-general,  occupied  Madrid;  he  had  about 
22,000  men  under  his  immediate  orders.  Soult  was  in  Andalusia 
with  56,000,  and  Suchet  with  60,000  overawed  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
tod  Aragon.  Over  the  whole  of  this  large  force,  Napoleon  had  by 
lecent  instructions  committed  the  supreme  command  to  the  King. 
But  of  the  King's  military  talents  nobody  thought  well,  and  the 
sereral  marshals,  beside  being  jealous  one  of  another,  were  united 
in  their  disinclination  to  receive  orders  from  one  whom  they  all 
equally  despised. 

This  was  a  great  gain  to  Wellington,  whose  only  chance  against 
numerical  odds  so  tremendous  lay  in  fighting  his  enemies  one  by 
oue,  and  destroying  them  in  detail. 

On  the  26th  of  May  Lord  Wellington  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
JLord  Liverpool,  whom  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  British  Government,  It  is  a  remarkable  document, 
l)ecause  it  explains,  in  full,  not  only  what  had  been  done  in  the 
previous  campaign  of  sieges,  but  what  the  writer  proposed  to  do 
in  that  which  was  about  to  open.  While  the  enemy's  strength  is 
estimated  at  less  than  the  truth  would  have  warranted,  his  vast 
superiority  in  numbers  is  freely  admitted ;  yet  the  writer  speaks 
in  confident  terms  as  to  the  result  of  a  collision,  should  such  occur. 
After  assigning  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  north  to  the  south, 
ke  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  propose,  therefore,  as  soon  as.  ever  the  ma- 
gazines of  the  army  are  brought  forward,  which  work  is  now  in 
progress  (the  troops  continuing  in  dispersed  cantonments  for  that 
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purpose),  to  move  forward  into  Castile,  and  to  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  Marmont  to  a  general  action.  I  think  I  can  make 
these  movements  with  safety,  excepting  always  the  risk  of  a  general 
action.  I  am  of  opinion  also,  that  I  shall  have  the  advantage  in 
this  action,  and  this  is  the  period  of  all  others  when  such  a  move- 
ment should  be  tried.  Your  Lordship  will  have  observed  that 
G-eneral  Hill's  recent  operations  give  great  security  to  our  right. 
The  enemy  have,  in  truth,  now  no  good  communication  across  the 
Tagus,  excepting  the  bridge  of  Toledo.  I  know  that  the  bridges  at 
Arzobispo  and  Talavera  cannot  be  deemed  military  communica- 
tions for  large  corps,  and  scarcely  for  any  body  of  troops  marching 
with  cannon  and  carriages.  There  are,  besides,  other  difficulties 
for  a  corps  advancing  along  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  is  not  very  probable,  therefore,  thcU;  we 
should  be  turned  by  our  right ;  and  if  reinforcements  should  be 
drawn  from  the  north  to  press  upon  our  leffc^  we  shall  always  have 
our  retreat  open,  either  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus." 

In  arriving  a^  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  come  for  acting 
with  vigour,  Lord  Wellington  judged  rightly.  The  war  with  Russia 
was  now  begun>  Napoleon  was  turning  the  greatest  share  of  his  at- 
tention, as  well  as  the  bulk  of  his  available  force,  towards  the  nortii 
of  Europe.  He  had  withdrawn  a  good  many  corps  from  Spain,  and 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  concentrating  what  were  left  be- 
hind the  Ebro.  It  was  of  the  greatest  imporUmce  to  strike  a  blow 
ere  this  concentration  could  be  effected,  and  to  defeat  one  or  more 
of  the  marshals  while  yet  they  stood  apart.  There  was,  however,  one 
source  of  weakness  from  which  Wellington  could  not  deliver  him- 
self. His  paper  money  availed  for  Portugal;  it  would  be  useless  in 
Spain;  and  without  money  wherewith  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  army 
which  could  not  subsist  by  requisitions,  he  might  at  any  moment 
be  brought  to  a  «tand-still.  He  pointedly  alludes  to  this  in  the 
letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  in  the  following  terms :  **  In 
spite  of  all  these  chances  in  my  favour,  I  cannot  think,  without 
shuddering,  of  the  probability  of  our  soon  being  destitute  of  every 
thing,  and  of  the  consequences  which  must  follow  the  entire  want 
of  money  in  the  heart  of  Spain." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  this  letter.  Lord  Wellington 
broke  up  from  his  cantonments  as  soon  as  the  rains  ceased.  He 
crossed  the  Agueda  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  arrived  on  the  17th 
at  the  Tonnes.  This  he  passed  by  two  fords,  one  above,  the  other 
below  Salamanca,  and,  driving  away  a  division  of  cavalry  which 
sought  to  impede  his  movements,  entered  the  town.  The  inha- 
bitants received  him  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  illuminated  their 
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hoiises  at  night ;  but  he  had  other  matters  than  such  expressions 
of  feeling  to  attend  to.  The  fortified  convents  which  domineered 
orer  the  place  were  still  in  the  enemy's  hands.  These  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  reduce,  and  the  task  proved  to  be  much  more  serious 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Misled  by  the  reports  of  his  Spanish  agents, 
he  expected  to  find  these  places  incapable  of  a  protracted  resist- 
ance, and  hence  attacking  them  with  inadequate  means^  he  expended 
all  his  si^e  ammunition  without  producing  any  visible  efifect.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  operations, 
and  to  await  the  arrival  of  powder  and  shot  aud  a  small  siege  train 
from  Almeida. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  withdrawn,  from  Salamanca  on 
Wellington's  approach,  made  gigantic  effbrts  to  assemble  the  scat- 
tered divisions  of  his  army.  He  succeeded  on  the  2Qth  in  bringing 
about  25,000  men  together,  and  advanced  with  them  to  the  relief 
of  the  forts.  Of  the  British  army,  one  division^  c<t»xtinued  to  main- 
tain the  blockade,  while  the  rest  were  in  line-  behind  a  range  of 
heights  extending  from  Villares  to  the  village  of  Moresco.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements,  Lord 
Wellington  called  in  one  brigade  from  the  blockading  force,  and 
disarming  his  batteries,  sent  the  guns  as  a  matter  of  precaution  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  This  done  he  waited  to  be  attacked ; 
bnt  Marmont  would  not  venture  upon  so  bold  an  enterprise.  He 
contented  himself  with  making  some  demonstrations  throughout 
the  earlier  part  of  the  21st,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  drove  a  British  picket  out  of  Moresco,  and  took  possession  of 
it  Had  Wellington  assumed  the  offensive  at  daybreak  on  the 
22nd,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  a  complete 
▼ictory.  He  was  decidedly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
whose  position  besides  was  in  every  reject  a  false  one.  But  for 
veasons  which  he  has  himself  assigned,  and  the  weight  of  which  it 
would  ill  become  us  to  call  in  question,  he  preferred  remaining  on 
the  defensive.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  after  standing  all 
day  under  arms,  with  attacking  Moresco  in  the  afternoon ;  and  re- 
covered it  with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy. 

The  23rd  and  24th  were  spent  in  manoeuvres  on  both  sides. 
Marmont  having  been  joined  in  the  night  of  the  23rd  by  11,000 
fresh  troops,  shifted  his  ground  more  than  once.  His  object  was 
to  communicate  with  the  forts  —  the  object  of  Wellington  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  so.  Both  armies  threw  strong  corps  across  the 
Tonnes — the  French  at  the  ford  of  Huerta,  the  English  by  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  ford  of  Santa  Martha.  Both  appeared  ready  to 
accept,  but  unwilling  to  deliver  a  battle.  The  result  was,  that 
after  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing,  with  some  affairs  of  cavalry,  the 
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enemy  withdrew  again  to  the  further  side  of  the  Tormes^  and  took 
post  on  the  old  ground  beyond  Huerta. 

Meanwhile  the  expected  convoy  had  arrived  from  Almeida,  and 
the  siege  was  resumed.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up  during 
the  26th,  and  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  a  breach  was 
eflfected  in  one  of  the  redoubts,  while  the  convent  of  La  Vincents 
took  fire.  The  French  commandant  immediately  sent  a  flag  of 
truce>  asking  for  two  hours  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation. 
Wellington  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  gave  but 
five  minutes  for  deliberation.  The  minutes  passed,  and  redoubts 
and  convents  were  stormed.  They  fell  after  a  brief  and  not  very 
sanguinary  resistance. 

This  little  siege,  including  the  affairs  with  the  relieving  army,  cost 
the  English  in  killed,  woimded,  and  missing  540  men,  and  delayed 
the  execution  of  their  plans  ten  whole  days.  It  enabled  Marmont 
to  get  his  own  divisions  well  together ;  and  ought  to  have  brought 
to  his  support  portions  at  least  of  the  armies  both  of  the  nortli 
and  of  the  centre.  Had  the  forts  held  out  another  week,  CaflFerelli, 
at  all  events,  must  have  closed  up.  But  the  vigour  of  Wellington  s 
measures  disconcerted  all  these  projects.  Marmont,  who  had 
arranged  for  crossing  the  Tonnes  in  the  night  between  the  28tb 
and  29th,  heard  on  the  27th  of  the  disaster.  He  saw  that  his 
situation  was  completely  changed.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for  him 
to  remain  where  he  was.  He  therefore  broke  up  in  the  night 
and  retired  towards  the  Douro,  marching  by  the  Tordesillas  and 
Toro  roads,  and  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Alba  de  Tormes 
as  he  passed. 

Marmont's  retreat  was  not  long  concealed  from  Lord  Wellington. 
He  heard  of  it  on  the  29th,  and  waiting  only  to  give  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  and  of  the  works  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  he 
put  his  columns  in  motion  and  set  out  in  pursuit  On  the  2nd  of 
July  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  enemy  was  already  across  the 
Douro,  and  that  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas  had  been  broken  down. 
Unfortimately  these  tidings  came  from  a  quarter  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  rely.  He  therefore  continued  his  march  at  his 
leisure ;  and  by  roads  too  far  apart  to  admit  of  prompt  concentra- 
tion. Hence,  when  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry  he  had  over- 
thrown the  French  rear-guard  at  Eueda,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives  upon  the  main  body  at  Tordesillas  had  shown  that  the 
bridge  was  still  entire,  he  found  himself  without  means  sufficient 
to  justify  an  attack  while  the  enemy  were  in  the  act  of  passing. 
In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  ]\Iarmont,  without  sustaining  any 
serious  loss,  succeeded  in  taking  up  a  commanding  position  on  the 
opposite  side,  before  which  Wellington  was  constrained  to   halt. 
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till  the  course  of  the  river  hhould  be  fully  examined,  and  fords,  or 
other  means  of  passing,  discovered  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
batteries. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  operated  both  with  Marmont 
and  Wellington  to  restrain  them  from  precipitating  a  battle. 
Marmont  was  in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements  from  various 
quarters.  He  had  urged  the  King  to  come  in  person,  or  to  detach 
troops  to  his  support.  He  had  called  upon  Cafiferelli,  and  the 
Kiog  had  given  peremptory  orders  for  Soult  to  advance  out  of 
Andalusia.  The  arrival  of  all,  or  even  of  some  of  the  troops 
thos  sent  for,  would  have  given  him  a  decided  numerical  superio- 
rity over  the  English,  and  justified  what  as  yet  he  hesitated  to 
attempt,  his  taking  the  initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  political  con- 
siderations, not  less  than  the  rules  of  war,  withheld  Wellington  from 
attacking.  He  knew  that  day  by  day  French  troops  were  quitting 
Spam  to  join  the  army  of  the  north.  He  heard  to  his  extreme  morti- 
fication that  the  English  army  from  Sicily  had  been  diverted  from 
its  proper  object,  and  carried  to  the  South  of  Italy.  He  could  not 
afford  to  throw  away  one  life  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
He  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  co-operation  of  the  regular 
Spanish  armies.  Even  victory,  to  a  man  so  circumstanced,  might 
he  too  dearly  purchased,  and  defeat  would  be  destruction.  Delay 
was  therefore  in  his  favour,  because  by  forcing  the  enemy  to  keep 
together,  he  compelled  them  to  live  from  their  own  magazines, 
which,  looking  to  the  system  upon  which  they  then  made  war, 
would  not  serve  them  many  days.  Meanwhile  the  guerillas  began 
again  to  make  their  appearance,  and  everywhere  stragglers  were 
picked  up,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  for  many  leagues 
swept  away.  Charging  Hill,  therefore,  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon 
Soult,  and  urging  Castanos  to  press  the  siege  of  Astorga,  in  which 
he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged.  Lord  Wellington  stood  fast;  in 
readiness  either  to  receive  an  attack,  should  such  be  offered,  or  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  retrogressive  move  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  cross  the  river  and  tall  upon  him. 

So  matters  rested  till  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July.  So 
niatters  would  have  probably  rested  much  longer,  had  not  other 
considerations  than  those  which  had  heretofore  kept  Marmont 
quiet,  induced  him  to  change  his  plan.  King  Joseph's  letters 
were  urgent  for  a  forward  movement.  No  immediate  assistance 
was  promised,  but  assurances  were  given  that  Hill  would  be  pre- 
vented from  joining  Wellington,  and  that  in  the  King's  opinion, 
Marmont  was  strong  enough  to  cope  successfully  with  Wellington 
angle-handed.      Meanwhile   Castanos'    Spaniards,   magnified    by 
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rumour  to  15,000,  were  understood  to  be  moving  towards  tlie 
Esla,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Astorga  could  not  hold  out  beyond 
the  1st  of  August  Under  these  circumstances  Marmont  deter- 
mined to  assume  the  offensive,  and  to  throw  himself,  if  possible, 
between  the  English  army  and  Ciudad  .Rodrigo. 

In  the  evening  of  the  16th,  two  French  divisions  passed  the 
Douro  at  Tore.  They  remained  in  sight  of  the  English  till  after 
night  fall,  when,  trimming  their  fires,  they  suddenly  withdrew 
again,  and  moved  rapidly  towards  Tordesillas.  There,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  the  whole  army  crossed.  An  advanced  guard  of 
English  cavalry  being  driven  in,  Marmont  next  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  Gruarena,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  seize  a 
good  line  of  defence  before  Lord  Wellington  could  be  informed  of 
his  purpose;  but  Wellington  was  too  quick  for  him.  Though 
deceived  for  the  moment  by  the  feint  at  Toro,  he  no  sooner  be* 
came  certain  of  the  enemy's  retrogression  than  he  discovered  their 
purpose,  and  marching  all  night  on  the  17th,  he  anticipated  Mar- 
mont by  occupying  the  plateau  of  Vallesa,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guarena.  '  There  followed  upon  this  a  succession  of  manoeuvres 
of  which  we  have  often  heard  the  great  Duke  speak,  as  the  most 
perfectly  artistical  which  had  occurred  in  war  since  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Marmont's  plan  was  to  threaten  the  English 
communications  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo;  to  force 
them  to  retire  upon  Almeida;  or  else  to  strike  such  a  decisive  blow 
as  should  uncover  their  first  line.  But  he  committed  a  great  fault, 
having  this  object  in  view,  when  he  abandoned  the  Toro,  the 
command  of  which  brought  his  army  considerably  nearer  than  the 
English  to  Salamanca. 

There  was  an  affair  of  cavalry  on  the  18th,  in  which  the  French 
suffered  severely;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Marmont 
moved  to  his  left.  He  was  observed  aud  followed  by  Wellington, 
who,  taking  a  parallel  line,  placed  himself  on  the  20th  in  a  good 
position  on  the  plain  of  Vallesa.  Again  Marmont  shifted  his 
ground,  and  leaving  the  heights  of  Guarena,  passed  the  river  below 
Cantalapiedra,  thus  turning  the  English  right.  It  was  an  opera- 
tion on  which  Wellington  had  not  calculated,  because  he  had 
himself  placed  a  Spanish  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes; 
which,  however,  had  been  withdrawn  without  any  intimation  to 
him.  But  it  was  instantly  met  by  a  counter-movement;  so  that 
the  two  armies  marched  throughout  the  whole  of  the  20th  within 
cannon  shot  of  each  other  along  the  parallel  plateaux.  The 
object  of  both  was  the  village  of  Cantalpino,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
commauding  eminence.  The  French  had  the  start,  and  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  8th  division  won  the  race.     That  night  Marmont 
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bzToaacked  on  the  heights  of  Aldea  Rubia,  while  Wellington 
lesamed  his  old  position  at  San  Christoval. 

Thus  br  the  advantage  was  with  the  French  general.  He  had 
achieved  the  command  of  the  Tormes.  He  might  follow  which* 
ever  he  preferred  of  three  courses :  either  by  fighting  a  battle  at 
oDce,  or  by  waiting  till  Cafferelli  should  overtake  him»  or  by 
continuing  the  operations  which  he  had  begun  on  the  16th,  To 
Wellington  no  safe  alternative  remained,  except  to  retreat  upon 
Ciodad  Bodrigo.  With  excellent  judgment  he  yielded  to  the 
necessity,  prepared,  indeed,  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  possible, 
but  on  no  account  whatever  to  sacrifice  his  communications  with 
Cindad  Sodrigo. 

It  was  necessary  to  inform  Castanos  of  this  intention,  and  the 
letter  which  Lord  Wellington  wrote  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Mannont  instantly  passed  the  Tonnes  in  two  columns,  at  a  ford 
between  Huerta  and  Alba  de  Tonnes,  and  throwing  a  garrison 
into  the  latter  place,  proceeded  to  establish  himself  between  it  and 
Salamanca.  This  was  on  the  21st,  and  the  English  the  same  day 
erofised  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca.  They  took  up  a  strong 
position,  having  their  right  upon  one  of  two  hills  called  the 
Arapiles,  and  their  left  on  the  Tormes  below  the  ford  of  Santa 
Martha. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  intelligence  reached  Lord  Wel- 
lington that  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
from  Cafferelli's  corps  might  be  expected  by  Marmont  on  the 
morrow.  He  gave  such  orders  immediately  as  would  enable  his 
army  to  begin  its  march  at  a  moment's  notice  towards  Ciudad  Rod- 
riga  But  he  suspended  the  movement  itself  after  daylight  in 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  might  commit  some  blunder.  He  did 
not  hope  in  vain.  Rendered  over-confident  by  the  success  which 
bad  heretofore  attended  him,  Marmont  conceived  that  the  moment 
bad  arrived  for  accomplishing  the  great  purpose  for  which  so  many 
skilful  changes  of  position  had  been  effected.  He  directed  his 
advanced  guard,  under  Bonnet,  to  move  at  daybreak  on  the  22nd, 
iA  the  direction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  One  of  the  Arapiles  crossed, 
in  some  measure,  the  line  of  march  of  this  French  division,  and 
ft  body  of  Portuguese  troops  were  seen  pushing,  as  if  to  take 
pofiseasion  of  it.  Bonnet  promptly  wheeled  up,  drove  away  the 
Portuguese,  and  seized  the  height.  It  was  a  great  advantage 
gained :  the  hill  looked  down  upon  the  only  road  by  which  the 
EngUsh  army,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  could  defile,  and  a  battery 
of  guns  planted  upon  its  summit,  rendered  such  an  operation  im- 
possible. 

Meanwhile  the  two  armies  had  changed  their  order  of  battle. 
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The  right  of  the  French,  consisting  of  Foy's  and  Ferey's  division^ 
supported  by  Boyer's  dragoons,  leaned  upon  the  plateau  of  Calva- 
rasa,  and  was  covered  by  a  wide  ravine.  In  the  centre  were  the 
divisions  of  Clausel,  Sarrut,  Macune,  and  Brennier,  mafised  behind 
the  Arapile  on  which  Bonnet  stood.  The  left  was  composed  of 
Thomi^re's  infantry,  and  Corto's  cavalry  division;  it  occupied 
another  plateau,  on  which  were  placed  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  But 
about  half  a  league  from  that  plateau  was  the  height  of  Miranda, 
and  still  further  on  the  village  of  Santa  Thome  de  fiosados.  These 
effectually  blocked  the  way  to  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  latter  indeed 
being  in  the  direct  road  to  Tamames.  Marmont  determined  ta 
seize  them ;  and  desiring  Macune  and  Brennier  to  close  up,  with 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  he  detached  Thomi^re,  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  on  that  perilous  service. 

Correspondent  with  the  French  march  to  the  left,  a  change 
of  front  to  the  right  had  taken  place  in  the  English  army.  The 
first  and  light  divisions  were  on  the  left  between  the  two  Arapilea^ 
Cole's  and  Leith's,  in  two  lines,  stood  to  the  right  of  the  French 
Arapile.  Hope's  and  Clinton's  divisions  came  next,  with  a  Spanish 
corps  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espana ;  and  on  the  extreme  right  of 
all  was  Pakenham's  division,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry.  Lord  Wellington  himself  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
whence  he  could  take  in  the  entire  field  of  operations,  which  was 
likewise  exposed  to  the  view  of  Marmont,  who  had  posted  himself 
on  the  Arapile. 

Marmont  had  committed  a  terrible  mistake,  which  the  eagle 
glance  of  his  adversary  at  once  detected.  The  French  army  was 
spread  over  too  wide  a  space,  and  a  gap  intervened  between  its 
left  and  its  centre.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  were  well  in 
hand,  and  well  their  leader  knew  how  to  deal  with  them.  Pa- 
kenham  was  directed  to  throw  himself  with  his  division,  two  batteries 
and  D'Urban's  cavalry,  upon  the  French  left;  Cole  and  Leith, 
supported  by  Clinton  and  Hope,  were  launched  against  their 
centre;  while  Pack's  Portuguese  were  ordered  to  retake  the 
Arapile,  in  the  occupation  of  which  Bonnet's  division  had  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  anticipated  them. 

The  battle  which  ensued,  though  fierce  and  bloody,  lasted  scarcely 
an  hour.  It  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  Marmont  saw, 
when  too  late,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  did  hia 
best  to  retrieve  it.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  general  who  never 
permitted  an  advantage  once  obtained  to  be  wrested  from  him. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  fortune  of  war  greatly  favoured  the 
assailants.  Marmont,  struck  in  the  arm  by  a  round  shot  while  in 
•the  act  of  hurrying  up  Macune's  and  Thomi^re's  divisions,  was 
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earned  from  the  field.  Thomi^re,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
received  at  the  same  instant  a  wound  which  disabled  him,  and 
Bonnet,  the  next  in  seniority,  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
struck  down.  Before  Clausel  could  come  up  from  the  extreme 
right,  all  was  confusion  on  the  left  and  in  the  centre,  and  there 
remained  for  him  only  the  task,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  of  saving 
as  he  best  could  the  wreck  of  the  army. 

Clausel's  efiTorts  were  much  favoured  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
Bonnet's  troops  maintained  themselves  on  the  Arapile.  They  re- 
pulsed Pack's  Portuguese,  though  sustained  by  Cole's  4th  English 
divisioo,  and  were  not  driven  off  till  Lord  Wellington  was  able  to 
tend  the  6th  division  likewise  against  them.  This  enabled  Clausel  to 
establish  a  nucleus  on  his  right,  round  which  the  fugitives  from 
the  left  and  centre  gathered  as  they  came  in ;  while  Foy's  division, 
Mtherto  little  engaged,  became  a  rear-guard,  and  did  its  work  well. 
Foy  seized  a  wood,  which  he  held  with  great  tenacity ;  but  that 
which  alone  saved  the  French  from  destruction  was  the  closing  in 
of  night  It  was  dusk  when  Wellington  fell  upon  Foy ;  it  was 
quite  dark  before  the  French  could  be  dislodged.  The  right  of  the 
English  army,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  accordingly 
InroTiacked  on  the  ground  thus  won,  while  the  vanquished  moved 
off  in  tolerable  order  towards  Alba  de  Tormes. 
•  Lord  Wellington  still  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Castle 
of  Alba  de  Tormes  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  D'Espana, 
though  serving  under  him,  had  made  no  report  of  the  withdrawal 
cf  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  Wellington,  expecting  to  find  the 
French  crowded  at  the  fords  about  Huerta,  pushed  on  with  the 
left  of  his  army  in  that  direction.  Had  he  been  better  informed, 
airf  taken  the  road,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  night  to  Alba  de 
Tonnes,  very  few  of  the  fugitives  could  have  escaped.  As  it  was  he 
discovered  his  mistake  only  towards  morning,  when  orders  were 
sent  for  the  right  to  move  rapidly  on  the  Tormes.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  enemy  were  across.  Their  rear,  consisting  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  was  overtaken  at  a  height  called  La  Sema,  and 
immediately  charged  by  Bock's  heavy  dragoons.  The  cavalry 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  infantry,  ridden  through  and 
through,  dispersed,  leaving  three  battalions  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  by  far  the  most  decisive  which  had 
as  yet  been  fought  in  the  Peninsula.  It  established  Lord  Wel- 
lington's character  as  a  tactician  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
Never  were  troops  better  handled  than  in  all  the  manoeuvring 
which  preceded  it;  never  was  coup  cPoeil  more  correct,  nor  execution 
•.more  rapid,  than  in  the  detection  of  Marmont's  blot,  and  in  the 
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manner  of  striking  it.  It  was  not  Wellington's  intention  to  fight 
at  all,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  He  received  intelligence  during  the 
night  of  the  2l8t,  that  reinforcements  of  cavalry  and  artiUerj^ 
which  were  already  on  their  march,  had  actually  joined,  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  rash  to  seek  a  struggle  with  superior  numbers. 
But  Marmont's  anxiety  to  cut  him  off  from  his  base,  led  to  that 
over-extension  of  the  French  line,  the  consequence  of  which,  if 
promptly  dealt  with,  Wellington  saw  in  a  moment.  In  a  moment 
he  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  the  battle  ensued,  which,  according 
to  M.  Thebaudeau,  "  settled  the  question  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Spain." 

The  immediate  consequence  to  Wellington  of  this  great  victory 
was  his  advancement  another  step  in  the  British  Peerage.  He  had 
been  created,  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  Earl ; 
he  was  now  made  Marquess  of  Wellington,  with  an  addition  to  his 
coat  of  arms.  The  Spanish  Government  had  already  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Grandee  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Ciudad  Eodrigo.  They  gave  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  meditated  creating  him  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
which  purpose  they  carried  into  effect  in  the  course  of  the  following 
September.  Almost  at  the  same  time  he  became  Marquess  of 
Torres  Vedras  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

This  accumulation  of  honours  he  received  neither  with  unbe- 
coming elevation,  nor  with  affected  indifference.  They  added 
nothing  to  his  real  greatness,  and  he  knew  it;  but  they  were 
evidences  of  the  gratitude  of  the  countries  which  he  had  served,  and 
as  such  he  valued  them. 

There  were  brought  into  the  field  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  about  43,000  men.  On  that  of  the 
Allies,  including  3500  Spaniards,  46,400.*  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
heavy.  Lord  Wellington  estimated  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded 
at  6000 ;  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  the  Allied  army 
amounted  to  5220.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  Spaniards  killed  and  four  wounded,  all  this  loss  fell  upon  the 
English  and  Portuguese. 

Of  British  killed  there  were  388,  of  Portuguese  304.  Of 
British  wounded,  2714,  of  Portuguese  1552.  The  missing  from 
the  British  ranks  were  only  74,  firom  the  ranks  of  the  Portuguese 
182.  Of  prisoners,  the  Allies  made  that  day  between  6000  and 
7000,  among  whom  were  1  general,  3  colonels,  3  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, and  130  inferior  officers;  11  pieces  of  cannon,  2  eagles, 
4  stands  of  colours,  and  many  ammunition  waggons  fell  likewise 
into  their  hands.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  complete  rout  which  the 
French  armies  had  sustained  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
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sod  its  effect  upon  the  morale,  both  of  officers  and  men,  never 
ceased  to  be  felt  till  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

One  excellent  result  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  was  this,  that 
it  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  secret  negotiations  between  the  Cortes  and 
Hog  Joseph.  The  report  of  it  spread  likewise  with  startling 
effect  throughout  Europe.  Napoleon  heard  of  it  during  his  march 
to  Moscow,  and  accepted  it  as  the  first  dark  cloud  in  his  own 
horizon.  It  encouraged  the  Bussians  to  make  fresh  sacrifices,  and 
awakened  in  Grermany  dreams  of  coming  deliverance.  On  the  im- 
mediate theatre  of  the  contest  its  influence  was  most  important,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  so,  had  the  expedition  from  Sicily  been 
somewhat  more  advanced.  The  army  of  Portugal  became  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  Wellington  was 
kft  free  to  choose  against  which  of  the  two  his  future  efforts  should 
le  directed.  Had  he  followed  up  Clausel,  he  might  have  forced 
lim,  and  Cafferelli  with  him,  to  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees.  But 
besides  that  a  long  march  in  that  direction  must  have  carried  him 
ahead  of  his  supplies,  it  would  have  exposed  his  communications 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  King,  and  given  time  for  Soult  to  come  up 
bom  Andalusia,  and  Suchet,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  Eastern 
ProTinces.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  political  considerations 
which  ui^ed  Wellington  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  Madrid. 
He  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  permanent  hold 
Upon  it  That  was  a  contingency  which  the  Spanish  nation, 
other  than  the  English  general,  must  settle.  But  the  occupation 
of  the  capital,  even  for  a  time,  could  hardly  fail  of  rousing  the 
energies  of  the  people,  which  had  begun  of  late  very  much  to 
decline.  Looking  to  these  points  in  all  their  bearings,  Wellington 
determined  to  m£ike  Joseph  the  immediate  object  of  his  care ;  and 
Qxcnmstances  contributed  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment 

Joseph  had  written  on  the  3rd  of  June  to  Marmont,  informing 
him  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  march  to  his  support  Changing 
his  mind,  however,  he  broke  up  from  Madrid  on  the  21st  of  July, 
with  14,000  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  arrived  on  the 
S4th  as  near  to  the  Tonnes  as  Blasco  Sancho.  There  a  despatch 
from  Clausel,  dated  Yalladolid,  reached  him,  explaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  defeated  army,  and  imploring  the  King  to  rejoin  it  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Douro.  But  the  same  considerations  which 
weighed  with  Wellington,  weighed  with  Joseph.  He  dreaded  the 
effect  of  abandoning  Madrid,  and  replied  to  Clausel,  by  instructing 
him  to  double  back  upon  the  capital,  halting,  however,  at  Segovia, 
whither  he  himself  was  about  to  proceed.  While  the  two  French 
chiefc  thus  looked  to  each  other  for  support,  Wellington  promptly 
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interfered  to  prevent  their  junction.  He  saw  Clausel  across  the 
Douro,  placed  a  Spanish  corps  in  Valladolid,  and  leaving  a  division 
with  some  cavalry  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river,  tiu-ned  sharp, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  upon  the  King.  Joseph  did  not  abide 
his  coming.  He  retreated  through  the  mountains  upon  Madrid, 
and  waiting  there  only  till  his  followers  and  baggage  could  be  got 
together,  evacuated  the  city,  and  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tagus. 

Lord  Wellington  has  been  blamed  by  military  critics,  first  for 
stopping  short  in  his  pursuit  of  Clausel  at  the  Douro,  and  next 
for  allowing  Joseph,  encumbered  as  he  was,  to  escape  across  the 
Tagus.  The  charge  in  the  former  case  is  suflSciently  met  by  the 
reasons  which  we  have  adduced,  and  of  which  the  force  is  ad- 
mitted by  Jomini,  no  mean  judge  in  such  questions.  For  the 
latter  act  of  apparent  neglect,  it  is  not  eany  to  account.  M.  Brial- 
mont  seems  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to  pity,  or  else  to  a  per- 
suasion that  an  enemy  so  beset  with  useless  followers  could  be 
formidable  only  to  himself.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  of  this 
opinion.  It  appears  to  us,  that  for  once  the  great  leader  of  the 
Allies  failed  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  chess-board,  and 
that  Joseph's  safety  was  owing  to  Wellington's  remissness.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  just  to  observe,  that  Wellington  had  many  other, 
and  not  less  important  matters,  to  attend  to.  His  troops  were 
greatly  fatigued,  and  his  cavalry  in  particular,  not  at  any  time  his 
most  efficient  arm,  had  been  a  good  deal  crippled  by  an  imfortunate 
affair  with  Joseph's  rear  guard  in  the  gorges  of  the  Guaderama. 
For  this,  and  probably  for  other  reasons  which  we  are  not  quite 
able  to  detect,  Lord  Wellington  spared  the  intrusive  King,  who, 
after  a  disorderly  halt  at  Val-de-moro,  crossed  the  Tagus  and  was 
safe. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

WlLLnrCTO]?  TS  MADRID.  —  HE  MOVES  TO  THE  NORTH. —  SIEGE  OP  BURGOS.— 
jr5CTI05  OF  JOSEPH,  SUCHET,  AND  SOTJLT.  —  FAILURE  BEFORE  BXTRGOS.  — 
BHBBAT  HrrO  PORTITGAI.. — Wnn:BR  QUARXSR8. 

Oh  the  12th  of  August  Wellmgtx>n  entered  Madrid.  His  reception 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  Every  street  vfss  strewed  with 
fcwera,  the  front  of  every  house  was  covered  with  tapestry  and 
pictures.  Carpets  were  spread  upon  the  pavements,  and  from 
lindows  and  house-tops,  ladies  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire  looked 
down  and  cheered  him.  Priests,  hidalgos,  citizens  crowded  round 
liifl  horse  as  he  passed  along  and  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts ; 
and  when  at  last  he  alighted,  the  women  rushed  forward  and 
struggled  to  receive  him  in  their  arms.  Illuminations,  balls,  and 
theatrical  performances  followed  when  night  closed  in ;  indeed, 
the  whole  city,  to  use  his  own  expression,  seemed  to  have  gone 
niad.  But  he,  calm  and  collected  while  he  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged the  compliments  paid  him,  did  not  for  a  moment  overlook 
the  claims  of  duty.  That  very  day  the  siege  of  the  Ketiro  was 
bnned.  It  is  a  sort  of  castle  dominating  over  Madrid,  in  which 
Joseph  had  left  a  garrison,  and  wherein  a  large  amount  of  military 
rtores  was  deposited.  A  triple  enceinte  of  regular  walls  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  some  resistance.  But  the  promise  was  imperfectly 
fulfilled.  The  out^r  line  being  stormed,  guns  and  mortars  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  rest,  and  on  the  second  day  1700  men 
laid  down  their  arms — 180  serviceable  guns,  with  20,000  stand  of 
small  arms,  falling  at  the  same  time  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. . 

From  that  date  up  to  the  Ist  of  September,  Lord  Wellington 
remamedin  Madrid ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the  opportimity  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  state  at  which  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  had  now  arrived. 

For  some  time  previously  Napoleon  had  begun  to  withdraw  corps 
after  corps  of  his  best  troops  from  Spain ,  The  old  guard  were  al  1  gone, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  young  guard;  there  remained,  how- 
ever, over  and  above  numerous  garrisons,  four  moveable  armies, 
— that  of  the  north,  that  of  Portugal,  that  of  the  centre,  and  that  of 
the  south.     There  was  also  Souchet's  corps,  which,  in  the  absence 
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of  a  more  appropriate  title,  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  army  of  the  east 
The  army  of  the  north,  still  commanded  by  Cafferelli,  had  been 
much  weakened.  It  could  not  now  bring  more  than  15,000  or  20,000 
men  into  the  field.  It  kept  open,  as  before,  the  commumcationa 
with  France  through  Biscay,  and  watched  the  western  Bea-board 
from  Corunna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  It  was  in  constaDt 
communication  with  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  might  at  any 
moment  convey  10,000  or  12,000  good  troops  to  its  support. 

The  army  of  Poi-tugal,  now  commanded  by  Clausel,  stood  fast 
between  Valladolid  and  Burgos,  and  began  in  due  time  to  feel 
its  way  again  in  the  direction  of  the  former  town.  In  spite  d 
the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  it 
succeeded,  by  calling  in  detachments,  and  carrying  off  the  garrisonfl 
from  such  places  as  Toro  and  Zamora,  in  raising  its  effecti?« 
strength  to  35,000  men.  It  had  also  strong  depots  at  Bayonne* 
which  made  every  exertion  to  keep  its  numbers  complete. 

The  army  of  the  centre,  having  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdain  at 
its  head,  mustered  from  17,000  to  20,000  good  troops,  of  whidi 
2500  were  cavalry.  It  had  halted  at  Ocana  in  order  to  communi* 
cate  with  Soult  and  arrange  a  plan  of  future  operations ;  of  which, 
and  of  the  results  arising  out  of  them,  we  shall  speak  when  the 
proper  time  comes. 

The  army  of  the  south,  or  Soult's  army,  still  retained  its  hoM 
upon  Andalusia.  A  portion  of  it  lay  in  and  about  Seville,  the 
main  body  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  The  total 
strength,  including  Drouet's  corps,  12,000  or  14,000  men,  could 
not  fall  much  short  of  40,000.  Drouet  being,  however,  detached 
in  observation  of  Hill,  Soult  could  scarcely  reckon  on  bringing 
more  than  25,000  effectives  into  the  field.  His  troops  were  in  the 
best  state  of  equipment,  and  received  ample  supplies  from  the 
rich  province  of  which  they  were  masters. 

The  exact  strength  of  Suchet's  corps  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine.  He  had  under  his  orders  about  35,000  or  perhapa 
40,000  men  in  all.  But  being  forced  to  garrison  Tarragona  and 
other  places  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  his  communi- 
cations with  France,  his  disposable  columns  would  not  exceed 
25,000  men.  Thus  the  total  strength  of  the  French  armiea^ 
available  for  operations  in  the  field,  may  be  taken  at  about 
120,000,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  Lord  Wellington's  recent 
successes  had,  however,  so  divided  them,  that  they  could  scarce^ 
hope  within  reasonable  time  to  bring  against  him  from  anj 
quarter  50,000  at  the  most.  ' 

Looking  to  the  other  side  we  find,  that  whatever  the  hopes  at 
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the  Allies  might  be,  they  depended  entirely  upon  Lord  Wellington 
tnd  his  Anglo-Portuguese  troops.  Such  regular  corps  as  the 
Spaniards  were  at  one  time  able  to  exhibit,  had  ceased  virtually  to 
exist  The  best  of  their  infantry  and  artillery  were  in  South 
America.  The  cavalry  was,  for  all  useful  purposes,  extinct.  Three 
or  four  armies,  as  they  continued  to  be  called,  held  indeed  together 
in  as  many  different  provinces.  But  the  most  important  of  them 
could  muster  barely  12,000  men.  The  rest  will  be  estimated  above 
their  average  strength  if  we  take  them  at  5000  respectivedy.  Of 
their  military  qualities  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  opinion 
erpreased  in  the  following  extract: — **  If,"  writes  Lord  Wellington 
It  this  time,  in  reference  to  the  army  of  Grallicia,  the  most  effective 
rfthe  whole,  "  I  had  conceived  8000  Spaniards  to  be  equal  to  4000 
men  of  any  other  nation,  I  should  have  recommended  him  (Greneral 
Santodldes)  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Zamora,  and  to  cover  the 
•egeof  Astorga."* 

The  other  armies  were  those  of  Balasteros  in  Estremadura,  of 
loche,  and  of  O'Donnell  in  Alicante  and  Catalonia,  and  that  of 
Castanos,  which  seemed  for  a  while  to  have  hidden  itself,  but  which 
appeared  by  and  by  at  Lugos.  As  to  the  guerillas,  even  they  were 
beginning  to  lose  their  activity.  After  deploring  the  state  into 
which  Spain  had  fallen ;  the  inefficiency  of  its  men  in  power,  the 
ignorance  of  its  military  officers,  the  total  want  of  discipline  among 
its  troops.  Lord  Wellington  goes  on  to  say:  "  What  can  be  done  for 
this  lost  nation  ?  As  for  raising  men  or  supplies,  or  taking  any 
ether  measure  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war,  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  Indeed,  there  is  nobody  to  excite  them  to  exertion, 
« to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  or  of  their 
enmity  against  the  French.  Even  the  guerillas  are  getting  quietly 
into  the  large  towns,  and  amusing  themselves,  or  collecting  plunder 
of  a  better  and  more  valuable  description ;  and  nobody  looks  forward 
to  the  exertions  to  be  made,  either  to  improve  or  to  secure  our 
advantage."! 

In  estimating  the  resources  of  the  Allies  at  this  period,  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  little  account  can  be  taken  of  the  Spaniards. 
Friendly  they  doubtless  were,  in  one  sense  of  the  term  ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  they  hated  the  French,  and  were  as  vigilant  in  intercepting 
the  correspondence  and  stopping  the  supplies  of  the  invaders,  as 
they  were  anxious  to  keep  the  English  general  informed  of  all  that 
rent  on  in  the  enemy's  camps.  But  beyond  this,  and  this  was  the 
Mt  of  individuals,  the  Spanish  nation  did  very  little.  Lord  Wei- 
on's  advice  was,  by  the  Government,  systematically  neglected  ; 

Letter  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  23rd  of  August,  1812.  f  Ihid. 
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almost  all  his  orders  were  disobeyed  by  the  generals;  the  civil 
magistrates  took  no  care  to  furnish  him  with  supplies  and  means 
of  transport ;  nor  could  he  always  procure  what  was  indispen- 
sable for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  even  by  paying  an  inordinate 
price  for  it.  Now  his  own  Government  never  supplied  him  as  it 
ought  to  have  done  with  money^  and  his  promissory  notes^  though 
available  in  Portugal,  were  as  yet  worthless  in  Spain.  He  suffered 
in  consequence  from  time  to  time  great  privations,  which  were 
never  so  embarrassing  as  now,  when  to  the  careless  observer  the 
tide  seemed  to  be  setting  strong  in  his  favour. 

The  army  under  his  orders  in  and  about  Madrid,  amounted  on 
paper  to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men ;  15,000  of  these  were 
however,  Spaniards,  and  his  British  and  Portuguese,  on  whom  alone 
he  could  rely,  happened  to  be  sickly  to  an  unusual  extent.  Clinton, 
with  one  infantry  division  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  observed 
the  course  of  the  Douro,  and  communicated  with  Santo-cildes,  on 
the  Eslar,  and  with  a  body  of  Portuguese  militia,  which  had  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  taken  post  in  Tras-os-^Montes.  Meanwhile  Hill, 
who  was  in  Estremadura  with  14,000  or  15,000  men,  watched 
Drouet  and  Soult ;  and  finally  the  long-expected  force  from  Sicily 
made  its  appearance.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  leaders  of  that 
corps  did  not  go  to  their  work  in  any  hopeful  spirit  General 
Maitland's  letters,  on  the  contrary  (for  he  was  at  this  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition),  express  utter  despondency.  This  Wel- 
lington met,  by  assuming  at  once  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
service,  and  by  explaining  that  the  usefulness  of  the  corps  was  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  success  which  might  attend  it  in 
the  field.  It  had  been  called  in  for  one  purpose  only,  viz.,  to 
distract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  to  hinder  him  from  concen- 
trating his  entire  force  upon  a  single  point,  and  so  long  as  that 
object  was  attained,  its  leader  would  play  the  part  which  his  Go- 
vernment had  allotted  to  him.  General  Maitland\s  mind  appears 
to  have  been  tranquillised  by  these  assurances ;  but  he  landed  his 
troops,  not  where  Lord  Wellington  desired  to  have  them,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  failed  to  exercise  over  the  present  cam- 
paign the  influence  which  had  been  anticipated. 

It  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  importance  attached  by  both 
parties  to  the  occupation  of  Andalusia,  that  Lord  Wellington  and 
Soult  (the  latter  the  ablest  of  all  the  French  generals  then  in  Spain), 
were  alike  desirous  of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  to  that  province. 
In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  bearing  date  the  16th  of 
August,  Lord  Welb'ngton  says,  "  The  King  is  decidedly  off  to  Va- 
lencia ;  and  I  hope  now  to  be  able  to  clear  out  Andalusia,  by  a 
direct  movement  on  that  kingdom  before  the  year  closes."    Mean- 
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viiile  Soult,  though  urgently  required  by  Joseph  to  come  to  his 
Msistancey  refused  to  stir,  "  Why  withdraw,"  he  wrote.  **  What 
liarm  can  arise  from  the  occupation  of  the  centre  of  Spain  by  the 
Allies  ?  Your  Majesty  ought  to  unite  the  army  of  the  centre,  the 
army  of  Aragon,  said  if  it  be  possible  that  of  Portugal,  and  come 
with  the  whole  into  Andalusia, — even  if  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
itself  should  be  evacuated.  I  will  take  care  that  the  army  shall 
find  m  Andalusia  magazines  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  as  well 
is  places  of  strength.  The  moment  80,000  French  troops  are 
collected  in  that  province,  the  theatre  of  war  will  be  changed. 
The  English  general  must  retire  in  order  to  save  Lisbon*  The 
•my  of  Portugal  will  follow  him  to  the  Tagus,  the  line  of  com- 
nunication  will  be  re-established  by  the  east  coast,  and  the  cam- 
jiaign  will  end  in  our  favour.  Evacuate  Andalusia  on  the  other 
knd,  and  you  lose  Spain." 

fSoolt's  plan  has  received  the  high  sanction  of  Napoleon's  ap- 
^vaL  He  heard  of  it  when  in  Bussia,  and  learned  at  the  same 
time,  much  to  his  disgust,  that  it  had  been  over-ruled.  For  Joseph 
vas  bent,  first  on  saving  and  then  on  recovering  Madrid ;  and  with 
dug  object  in  view,  he  prevailed  upon  Soult  to  raise  the  siege  of 
OkUk,  and  to  march  towards  Valencia.  The  movement  began  on 
the  25th  of  August,  and  was  attended  by  an  enormous  sacrifice 
both  of  stores  and  materiel.  But  it  changed  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paig!!,  and  led  to  results  such  as  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

We  have  seen  that  while  Soult  held  with  extreme  tenacity  his 
eonquests  in  Andalusia,  Wellington  was  considering  with  himself 
how  the  enemy  might  most  efifectually  and  speedily  be  driven  out 
of  that  province.  He  directed  General  Cook,  who  commanded  the 
Biitish  force  in  Cadiz,  to  harass  by  every  means  in  his  power  the 
French  blockading  army;  and  was  preparing  himself  to  march 
throng  the  Sierra  Morena,  when  intelligence  came  in  which 
nidiiced  him  to  suspend  that  operation.  The  army  of  Portugal, 
Mmsiderably  reinforced,  was  beginning  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Qeneral  Foy's  division  had  driven  Santo-cildes  from  Yalladolid, 
tod  carried  off  the  garrisons  of  Toro  and  Zamora,  while  strong 
patrols  of  cavalry  crossed  the  Douro,  and  caused  much  anxiety  both 
Bt  Cuellar  and  Salamanca. 

It  was  necessary  before  anything  could  be  undertaken  in  the 
nuth,  to  put  a  permanent  stop  to  these  annoyances,  and  to  render 
perfectly  secure  the  transit  by  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and 
Umeida,  which  still  formed  and  must  continue  to  form  for  some 
ime  to  come,  the  main  line  of  communication  between  Lisbon 
md  the  British  army. 

Having  instructed  Hill,  after  pressing  Drouet^  to  move  in  such 
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a  direction  as  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  cover  Madrid^  Lord 
Wellington  left  two  divisions  of  Anglo-Portuguese  in  and  about 
the  capital,  and  moved  off  with  the  rest  to  strike  at  Souham.  He 
passed  through  Arevalo,  gathering  up  Clinton's  divisions  as  he 
went,  and  on  the  7th  entered  Valladolid.  The  enemy  had  with- 
drawn from  it  only  in  the  course  of  the  previous  night ;  and  now 
retired  before  him  in  the  best  possible  order.  Day  by  day  they 
offered  battle,  which  Wellington  evaded  rather  than  declined ;  and 
on  the  16th  took  up  a  position  with  the  view  as  it  appeared  of 
covering  Burgos.  At  last  Wellington  seemed  to  have  achieved 
his  object.  He  had  been  joined  at  Palencia  by  the  army  of 
Gallicia,  about  11,300  strong:  and  he  now  made  his  preparations 
to  fight  a  battle  on  the  morrow  which  he  hoped  to  render  decisive. 
But  the  enemy  perceiving  that  he  had  received  reinforcements, 
declined  the  combat.  They  broke  up  the  same  day,  and  retired 
through  Burgos,  carrying  with  them  every  disposable  man  beyond 
the  number  which  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  castle  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks. 

The  army  which  thus  fell  back  before  Lord  Wellington  was,  in 
point  of  numbers  at  least,  as  strong  as  his  own.  It  amounted,  in- 
clusive of  Ca&relli's  corps,  to  41,000  men,  whereas  he  had  under 
his  orders,  besides  the  Spaniards,  only  four  divisions  of  infantry 
and  three  brigades  of  cavalry.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  position 
of  Burgos  embarrassed  Wellington  greatly,  because  the  passages  of 
the  Arlanzon,  as  well  as  the  roads  leading  up  to  them,  lay  under  the 
guns  of  the  castle.  The  consequence  was  that  the  18th  arrived 
before  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  river,  which  he  did  in  two 
columns,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  town.  His  next  object 
was  to  reduce  the  castle  itself.  But  there  his  difficidties  b^;an. 
Not  having  calculated  on  being  involved  in  a  regular  si^fe,  he 
found  himself  destitute  of  the  means  of  conducting  one,  yet  con- 
strained by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  embark  in  an  undertaking 
of  the  success  of  which  his  letters  show,  that  from  the  outset  he 
was  very  doubtfuL 

The  town  of  Burgos  lies  upon  a  plain,  and  is  every  where  open.  • 
The  castle  crowns  a  height  above  the  town,  and  consists  of  a  keep 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall.  Towards  the  town  are  two  convents  i 
and  a  church,  the  latter  of  which  the  French  had  greatly  strength- 
ened ;  while  on  the  other  side  they,  had  thrown  up  redoubts,  and 
connected  them  by  a  line  of  retrenchments.  A  triple  line  of  wall 
and  ditch  thus  surrounded  the  place,  while  on  a  high  ground  called 
Mount  St.  Michael,  which  overlooks  these  enceintes,  they  had 
established  a  horn-work.  Lord  Wellington's  first  object  was  to 
make  a  lodgment  on  Mount  St.  MichaeL  This  was  done  before 
noon  on  the  18th,  and  the  same  evening  the  horn-work  itself  was 
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ttffnned  and  taken.  There,  however^  the  triumphs  of  the  besiegers 
came  to  an  encL  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  open  trenches, 
and  establish  batteries  against  the  outer  wall,  which  they  did.  But 
their  siege  train  consisted  of  only  two  18-pounders,  with  300 
loiinds  per  gun,  and  five  24-pound  howitzers,  not  more  efficiently 
supplied.  Such  a  stock  of  ammunition  was  soon  expended,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  battered  wall  proved  altogether  inadequate. 

In  such  an  emergency  an  escalade  was  attempted  and  failed. 
Uiis  was  on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  24th  saps  were  pushed  within  a 
far  yards  of  the  glacis,  and  galleries  begun.  But  with  men  wholly 
tninstructed,  the  progress  of  the  gallery  was  slow,  and  the  efifect  of 
the  mine,  which  was  sprung  on  the  29th,  disappointed  everybody. 
A  second  mine,  exploded  on  the  4th  of  October,  served  its  purpose 
better,  and  a  body  of  English  troops  succeeded  in  forming  a  lodg- 
ment with  gabions  on  the  slope  of  the  breach.  But  a  sortie  in 
farce,  two  hours  before  daylight  on  the  morrow,  drove  them  back, 
and  a  great  portion  of  their  defences  was  overturned.  It  was  a 
temporary  disaster  which  the  determination  of  the  besiegers  soon 
lepsdred,  and  the  effect  of  a  flying  sap  was  tried  with  some  success 
flgamst  the  retrenchment.  Again,  however,  the  enemy  made  a 
wrtie,  surprised  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  carried  away  the  tools, 
and  imdid  in  an  hour  what  days  had  been  spent  in  effecting. 

By  this  time  a  supply  of  ammunition  had  arrived,  and  a  few 
vme  battering  guns  were  mounted.  They  fired  steadily  upon  the 
•Kond  enceinte,  while  the  church  which  communicates  with  the 
iown  was  undermined,  and  red-hot  shot  thrown  into  the  convent. 
A  certain  measure  of  success  attended  each  of  these  efforts ;  but  a 
failure  in  musket  ammunition  prevented  Lord  Wellington  from 
taking  advantage  of  it,  and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  clear  away  by 
Bight  all  the  rubbish  which  was  thrown  down  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  At  last,  on  the  18th,  the  preparations  of  the  besiegers  were 
complete.  The  mine  under  the  church  was  exploded.  One  storm- 
ing party  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the  ruins ;  another  threw 
itself  upon  the  breach  which  the  guns  had  opened ;  a  third,  sup- 
plied mih  ladders,  escaladed  where  the  old  mine  had  taken  effect. 
For  a  moment  victory  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  A  counter-mine  blew  into  the  air  about  300 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  entered  the  church.  The  escalade  was 
ki^t  down  by  an  overwhelming  fire ;  and  the  assailants  at  the  main 
breach,  after  penetrating  to  the  terre-pleine  of  the  redoubt,  were 
attacked  in  front,  rear,  and  both  flanks,  and  compelled  to  retire. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  by  the  assailants  or  de- 
fenders a  greater  amount  of  courage  was  displayed  during  this 
desperate  siege.     Perhaps  the  balance  of  skill,  certainly  that  of 
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appliances,  was  on  the  side  of  the  defenders ;  and  skill  and  appli- 
ances prevailed  on  this  as  they  must  on  all  occasions  against  mere 
courage,  if  with  equal  courage  it  be  resisted. 

The  loss  of  the  besiegers  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  besi^ed. 
In  this  last  assault  alone  there  fell  274  officers  and  men^  which 
being  added  to  the  casualties  which  occurred  on  previous  occasions, 
raised  the  gross  amount  to  not  fewer  than  1565.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  deplored  that  Lord  Wellington,  before  the  siege  began, 
was  fully  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
and  an  offer  was  made  to  bring  up  from  Santander,  off  which  port 
Sir  Hugh  Popham's  squadron  lay,  ships'  guns  taken  to  pieces,  and 
dragged  over  the  hills  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  As  he  would  not 
listen  to  his  chiefs  of  aitillery  and  engineers  at  the  outset,  so  he 
refused  to  be  guided  at  a  later  stage  in  the  operation  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Sir  Howard  Douglass.  And  the  result  was  the  only  decisive 
repulse,  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  of  active  warfare,  he 
ever,  as  the  commander  of  an  army,  sustained. 

Lord  Wellington's  situation  had  all  this  while  been  critical  in 
the  extreme.  He  carried  on  the  siege  with  two  divisions  only, 
having  placed  the  rest  of  his  army  in  advance  of  the  town  at  Mo- 
nasterio  to  cover  the  operation.  Already  on  the  18th,  the  day  of 
the  final  assault,  the  position  at  Monasterio  was  threatened,  and 
in  the  coiu-se  of  the  20th  a  letter  arrived  from  Hill  announcing 
that  Joseph  was  in  full  march  with  his  own  and  Soult's  corps  upon 
Madrid.  Had  Souham,  now  commanding  in  his  fronts  alone 
threatened  him,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Lord  Wellington 
would  have  risked  a  battle  rather  than  abandon  his  great  enterprise. 
Under  existing  circumstances  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  one 
course  alone  was  open  to  him.  He  quietly  disarmed  his  batteries, 
removed  such  stores  as  were  worth  saving,  and  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  a  movement  to  the  rear. 

The  junction  of  the  King^s  with  Suchet's  corps  had  been  effected 
at  Valencia  about  the  8th  of  September.  Soult's  army  did  not 
come  up  till  the  3rd  of  October,  and  the  first  personal  interview 
between  him  and  Joseph  took  place  at  Fuente  de  Nigara  on  the 
frontiers  of  Murcia.  It  was  a  stormy  meeting,  which  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  Soult's  correspondence  with  the 
Emperor  had  fallen  into  Joseph's  hands,  and  Joseph  found  himself 
represented  there  as  in  league  with  his  relative  Bemadotte,  and 
with  the  Russians,  and  with  the  English,  against  France.  But  the 
times  were  not  such  as  to  admit  of  personal  quarrels  being  carried 
to  an  extremity.  Besides  Joseph,  though  in  writing  to  his  brother 
he  desired  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as  possible  from  Soult's  presence, 
was  too  magnanimous  as  well  as  too  prudent  to  attempt  any  hostile 
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proceeding  on  the  spot  On  the  contrary,  he  invited  Soult,  after 
the  first  burst  of  anger  subsided,  to  take  part  with  Jourdain  and 
Suchet  in  a  council  of  war,  and  heard  from  each  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  plan  of  operations  to  be  adopted,  and  the  reasons  why 
he  preferred  it  to  all  others. 

The  views  of  the  three  marshaLs  differed  a  good  deal,  both  as  to 
the  objects  to  be  sought  and  the  means  of  seeking  them.  Soult 
ieo(»Dmended  that  the  army  of  Andalusia,  taking  with  it  the  army 
of  the  centre,  and  part  of  that  of  Arragon,  should  cross  La  Mancha 
to  the  Tagns,  pass  the  river  and  march  upon  Madrid.  Suchet, 
adhering  to  an  opinion  which  he  never  abandoned  throughout  the 
var,  insisted  that  to  evacuate  Valencia  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  the  King.  He  advised  that  the  armies  of  Andalusia  and  of  the 
centre  should  move  into  the  province  of  Quadalaxara ;  that  they 
dM>nld  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus ;  that  having  effected  that 
object  they  should  break  up  into  two  corps,  the  army  of  the  centre 
haltiDg  at  Cuenca,  while  that  of  Andalusia  extending  by  Calatayud 
through  Madrid,  should  communicate  by  Soria  with  the  army  of 
Portugal.  Marshal  Jourdain  objected  to  both  projects,  and,  de- 
tiring  to  carry  as  large  a  force  as  possible  against  the  English, 
proposed  to  leave  the  army  of  Arragon  in  Valencia,  and  to  march 
^th  those  of  Andalusia  and  of  the  centre,  in  two  unequal  columns 
upon  the  Tagus.  The  stronger  of  the  two  columns,  to  consist  of 
40,000  men,  was  to  proceed  through  La  Mancha  by  Chincilla, 
Ocaoa,  and  Aranjuez ;  the  weaker,  comprising  about  16,000,  was 
to  Mow  the  Cuenca  fioad,  traversing  Cuenca  and  Fuente  Duena. 
The  colmnns  were  to  be  in  constant  communication  on  the  march, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  with  100  guns  at  some  point  on 
the  Tagus,  which  should  previously  be  selected.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  last  over  the  other  plans, 
aud  Joseph,  in  spite  of  a  stout  opposition  on  the  part  of  Soult,  de- 
termined to  act  upon  it.  He  divided  the  army  as  Jourdain  had 
proposed,  and  the  two  columns  began  their  march  on  the  18th  and 
20th  of  October,  respectively. 

It  was  on  the  latter  of  these  days  that  Hill's  messenger  arrived 
at  Burgos  with  tidings  that  the  King^  Suchet,  and  Soult  had 
runted  Uieir  strength.  There  could  be  but  one  object  in  this  con- 
centration, and  there  was  only  one  mode  of  averting  the  danger 
which  it  threatened.  Wellington  could  not  hope  to  maintain  his 
advanced  position ;  Hill  was  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  protect 
lladrid.  The  latter  received  instructions  to  abandon  the  defence 
of  the  Tagus,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army  on  the 
Adaja;  the  former  waited  only  till  nightfall  on  the  21st>  and  then 
Vrietiy  withdrew  from  his  lines. 
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There  was  considerable  danger  in  this  movement.  The  only 
bridge  by  which  the  Arlanzon  could  be  crossed  lay  directly  under 
the  gims  of  the  castle,  and  to  pass  cavalry  and  artillery  over  it, 
without  attracting  attention,  seemed  no  easy  matter.  By  wrap- 
ping the  wheels  round  with  straw  the  roll  of  the  carriages  -was 
deadened,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  trod  slowly  if  not  lightly  as 
they  marched.  The  leading  division  thus  got  across  unnoticed. 
But  a  body  of  mounted  guerillas  came  next,  and  these,  in  defiance 
of  orders,  put  their  horses  to  the  gallop.  A  fire  was  immediately 
opened  upon  the  bridge,  which  caused  some  loss.  Yet  the  loss 
was  much  less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  in 
other  respects  matters  were  so  well  arranged  that  the  retreating 
army  gained  full  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  enemy  before  the 
abandonment  of  the  position  at  Monasterio  became  known. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Wellington  was,  at  this  moment,  as  critical 
as  any  into  which  the  leader  of  an  army  has  ever  been  thrown.  One 
enemy  pressed  him  closely  in  the  rear,  superior  in  numbers,  and, 
except  as  regarded  the  English  alone,  infinitely  surpassing  him  in 
the  composition  of  his  troops.  Another  enemy  was  marching  upon 
his  communications  at  the  head  of  a  force  still  stronger,  and  quite 
as  efiicient.  Meanwhile  he  had  three  separate  objects  to  attend 
to.  He  had  to  look  in  one  direction  to  the  safety  of  a  brigade  of 
Guards,  which  having  recently  landed  at  Corunna,  was  on  the  march 
to  join  him.  He  had  to  hold  out  the  hand  to  Hill,  in  another 
direction,  who  was  pressing  forward  to  reach  him  by  the  right ;  and 
he  had  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  the  protection  of  his  depots 
in  the  rear.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  a  pursuit,  which  though  not 
begun  till  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  was  pushed  thenceforth  with 
equal  tenacity  and  skill.  On  the  23rd  his  rear  was  sharply  en- 
gaged at  the  Vinta  de  Pozo.  The  same  day  he  passed  the  Pisuerga, 
and  next  evening  establishing  himself  in  a  good  position  behind 
the  Carrion,  waited  there  till  the  Ouards  could  come  up. 

The  brigade  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  so  far  all  was  satisfactory. 
They  had  well-nigh  received  the  same  day  their  baptism  of  fire, 
for  Wellington  was  determined  rather  than  lose  his  hold  upon 
them,  to  accept  a  battle  if  it  were  ofiered.  But  Souham,  having 
surprised  the  bridges  at  Palencia  and  Torriago,  got  round  the 
English  position  and  it  ceased  to  be  tenable. 

Wellington  accordingly  broke  up,  and  arrived  early  on  the  26th 
at  Carbeson.  Before  beginning  the  march,  however,  he  sent  orders 
to  guard  well  the  bridges  of  Tudela,  Valladolid,  Simancas,  and 
Tordesillas,  the  retention  of  which  was  necessary  to  render  safe  his 
movements  on  the  other  side  of  the  Douro.  And  in  order  to  gain 
time,  he  stood  fast  at  Carbeson,  and  offered  battle.     It  was  not 
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fiouham'g  policy,  however,  to  fight.  His  instractions  were  to  im- 
pede Wellington,  and  if  possible  to  stop  him  till  the  King  and 
Soult  should  come  up,  with  which  view,  and  in  the  hope  of  seizing 
the  bridges,  he  filed  of  in  the  direction  of  Valladolid,  Simancas, 
and  Tordesillas,  Fortunately  for  Wellington,  the  bridges  of  Val- 
ladolid and  Simancas  held  out ;  that  at  Tordesillas  was  surprised 
by  Captain  Guingret,  who,  with  sixty  officers  and  men,  swam  the 
riyer  at  night,  carrying  their  swords  between  their  teeth,  and 
naked  as  they  were,  attacked  and  stormed  an  old  tower  in  which 
the  goard  was  posted.  When  Wellington,  who  in  the  interval  had 
crossed  the  Douro  at  Tudela  and  Puente  de  Douro,  became  aware 
of  that  gallant  act,  he  caused  the  bridges  at  Valladolid  and  Carbe- 
lon  to  be  broken  down,  and  concentrating  his  army  at  Rueda,  in 
rear  of  Tordesillas,  made  ready  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river 
dionld  the  enemy  attempt  it. 

This  movement,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  of 
Tore  and  Zamora,  secured  Wellington's  communications  with  Hill. 
For  that  officer,  with  excellent  judgment,  had  retired  as  the 
King  approached,  through  the  Guadarama  pass,  disembarrassing 
his  mind  of  all  care  for  Lisbon,  which  he  would  have  more  cer- 
tainly covered  had  he  moved  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  His 
itores  and  pontoons  he  committed  to  the  flames,  and  traversing 
Madrid,  drew  his  divisions  together  on  the  31st  of  October  at  Ma- 
jadahonda.  He  was  followed,  though  not  very  briskly,  by  Soult 
as  far  as  Arivolas,  where  Joseph,  also,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Madrid, 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  November. 

From  Majadahonda  Hill  was  preparing  to  close  in,  when  Lord 
Wellington  received  intelligence  that  Souham  had  restored  the 
bridge  at  Toro,  and  was  passing  the  Douro.  To  remain  one  day 
longer  on  the  Adaja  would  have  compromised  his  rear.  He  sent 
orders,  therefore,  to  Hill  to  move  upon  Alba  de  Tormes,  while  he 
bimself  took  the  road  from  Tordesillas  to  San  ChristovaL. 

From  that  moment  all  chance  of  interposing  between  Hill  and 
Wellington  was  taken  away  from  Joseph.  There  remained  for 
him,  therefore,  no  course  except  to  unite,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
bis  own  force  with  Souham's  army,  and  then  to  bring  the  English 
to  a  general  action,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  which 
might  happen  to  present  themselves.  The  former  of  these  objects 
a  concentric  movement  upon  Medina  del  Galnpo  brought  about. 
The  latter  was  missed  through  deference  to  Soult's  opinion,  who 
certainly,  on  that  occasion,  showed  himself  neither  so  far-sighted 
AOT  so  bold  as  Marshal  Jourdain. 

The  numbers  of  the  French  army,  thus  brought  together,  did 
not  fall  short  of  90,000 ;  of  these  12,000  were  cavalry,  and  the  ar- 
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tillery  numbered  120  pieces.  The  Allies  could  bring  into  line 
about  60,000,  inclusive  of  8000  or  10,000  Spaniards.  Their  cavalry 
amounted  to  4000  sabres ;  their  artillery  to  70  pieces.  The  men 
were  without  shoes  and  in  rags ;  the  horses  scarcely  able  to  do 
their  work.  Discipline  had  been  terribly  shaken  by  the  long  re- 
treat, and  provisions  and  forage  were  scarce.  Still  Lord  Wellington 
was  willing  to  receive  a  battle.  He  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  right  of  the  Tonnes,  which,  though  open  to  one  serious  objec- 
tion, was  upon  the  whole  very  strong.  His  right,  under  Hill,  was 
at  Alba  de  Tormes ;  his  left  at  San  Christoval.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  extreme  points  might  be  five  leagues,  and  the  centre, 
which  embraced  La  Calvariza  di  Ariba,  showed  in  consequence  but 
few  troops.  Jourdain  was  anxious  to  ford  the  Tormes  there,  and 
driving  back  these  troops,  to  envelope  Hill,  whom  Lord  Wellington 
could  be  restrained  from  supporting  by  a  formation  across  his  line 
of  march.  To  Soult  this  project  appeared  too  perilous.  He  was 
afraid  to  thrust  his  columns  between  Wellington  on  one  flank  and 
Hill  on  the  other.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  cross  the  river  two 
leagues  above  Alba,  and,  turning  the  English  left,  to  fall  upon 
their  line  of  commimication  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  This  plan  re- 
sembled in  all  its  essential  points  that  on  which  Marmont  had 
acted,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  been  surprised  by  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  Marshal  Jourdain,  a  modest  man,  did  not 
pretend  to  set  up  his  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  Soult, 
and  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  Lord  Wellington  and  England,  the 
advice  of  Soult  was  followed. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Soult,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  south  and  of  the  centre  was 
committed,  passed  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  of  Galisancho.  He 
found  the  opposite  bank  but  loosely  guarded,  and  closed  in,  well- 
nigh  unopposed,  upon  Alba.  Without  loss  of  time  Hill  withdrew 
the  garrison  from  that  place,  and  fell  back  with  his  corps  towards 
the  centre.  Once  again,  pretty  much  in  the  order  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  previous  June,  Wellington  occupied  the  positioD 
of  Arapiles.  There  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  the  morrow; 
but  Soult,  with  his  usual  hesitation,  withheld  the  blow,  and  con* 
tinned  to  extend  his  left  so  as  to  approach  the  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
road.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  object  of  that  move.  Though 
it  was  in  the  full  light  of  day,  only  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemooDi 
Wellington  took  the  bold  resolution  to  counteract  it,  and  in  three 
columns,  parallel  with  Soult's  line  of  battle,  he  defiled  his  whole 
army  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Had  there 
been  in  Soult  the  same  promptitude  and  boldness  which  charac- 
terised his  adversary,  Wellington,  whether  victorious  or  defeated, 
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in  the  melee^  must  have  paid  dear  for  that  operation.  As  it  was, 
the  operation  succeeded,  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt 
it;  for  which,  perhaps,  the  sudden  coming  on  of  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain  and  mist,  may  in  some  degree  acooimt. 

Having  thus  extricated  himself  from  a  situation  of  great  danger. 
Lord  Wellington  continued  his  march  to  the  rear,  throughout  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th,  without  halting.  The  weather  was  most  in- 
clement Cold  rains  deluged  the  earth,  and  swelled  the  streams, 
lAile  the  roads,  which  ran  for  the  most  part  through  woods  of 
eork-trees,  became  all  but  impassable.  It  is  not  under  any  cir- 
comstances  easy  to  keep  an  army  in  retreat  regularly  supplied. 
On  the  present  oc<;asion  the  commissariat  seemed  to  break  down, 
and  the  men  suffered  severe  privations.  They  were  guilty,  also, 
of  great  irregularities.  The  woods  happened  to  be  full  of  swine, 
and  the  men  kept  up  a  tantalising  fire  of  musketry  upon  the 
animals,  as  often  as  they  showed  themselves.  This  was  the  more 
inconvenient  that  the  enemy  pressed  upon  the  rear  of  the  columns^ 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  serious 
engagement  had  taken  place.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  retreat 
was  conducted,  if  not  in  perfect  order,  certainly  without  serious 
loss.  As  often  as  the  French  advance  came  up  with  the  English 
war,  it  was  driven  back ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
capture  of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  Lord  Wellington's  second  in  com- 
mand, who,  being  short-sighted,  and  crippled  by  the  loss  of  his 
right  arm,  was  unable  to  escape  from  a  body  of  French  cavalry  on 
which  he  fell,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  to  speak  of  the 
movement  as,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  disastrous.  At  last,  on 
the  19th,  the  Agueda  was  gained,  and  the  army  began  immediately 
to  pass.  In  the  course  of  the  20th  the  whole  of  the  divisions  were 
across,  and  prepared  to  go  into  cantonments  between  that  river 
and  the  Coa. 

There  was  nothing  to  stay  that  arrangement.  The  enemy,  like 
the  English,  had  outmarched  their  supplies,  and  grew  slack  in  the 
pnrsuit  They  finally  established  themselves  below  Valladolid  and 
Toledo,  while  Wellington,  sending  Hill  towards  the  Tagus,  that  he 
might  occupy  Coria,  Palencia,  and  Bejar,  placed  his  people  under 
«>ver,  and  fixed  his  own  head-quarjers  at  Frenada. 

If  the  results  of  this  campaign  were  not  so  brilliant  as  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  a  right  at  one  time  to  anticipate,  the  effect  produced  by  it 
iipon  the  general  issues  of  the  war  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  The 
hattle  of  Salamanca,  alone,  was  worth  to  England  more  than  all  the 
sacrifices  which  she  made  in  order  to  achieve  it.  Certainly  if  the 
Spaniards  had  done  their  part,  and  Wellington  had  found  himself 
again  a  victor  on  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Peninsula  might  have  been 
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freed  before  the  winter  set  in,  up  to  the  Ebro,  perhaps  to  the  Py- 
renees. But  though  forced,  through  the  supineness  of  some  and 
the  disobedience  of  others,  to  restrict  his  care  to  the  north,  he  yet 
compelled  the  enemy  by  the  boldness  of  his  movements  to  relin- 
quish many  advantages  which  they  had  obtained  elsewhere.  The 
siege  of  Cadiz,  for  example,  was  raised,  Andalusia  was  evacuated, 
all  the  depots  in  the  north,  the  east^  and  the  south,  were  aban- 
doned. Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  had  lost  to  him 
20,000  prisoners,  and  little  short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
they  were  now,  though  still  formidable,  invested,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  heart  of  Spain.  In  their  front  were  the  Anglo-Portuguese, 
Maitland  was  in  Catalonia ;  on  either  flank  were  British  squadrons, 
and  clouds  of  guerillas  all  round  them  from  the  Pyrenees  up  to 
Gibraltar.  The  superiority,  also,  of  British  over  French  troops 
was  fully  established,  and  on  every  occasion  the  English  leader 
had  out-manoeuvred  and  out-marched  his  opponents.  The  ill-con- 
duct of  his  allies  stood  indeed  in  the  way  of  Wellington's  perfect 
triumph  on  the  present  occasion.  But  it  could  not  rob  him  of  the 
satisfactory  conviction  that  whatever  human  strength  and  skill 
were  able  to  effect  had  been  effected ;  or  stop  him  from  making 
preparations  for  the  still  more  glorious  campaign  of  which  it  will 
be  our  business,  presently,  to  tell  the  tale. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

LORD  WSLUNOTON  AT  CADIZ. — PKBPA1UTI0K8  FOB  THB  CAMPAIGN  OF  1813. — 
XABCH  OK  BOIGOS. — BUBOOB  BLOWV  UP.  —  HABCH  ON  TITTOBU. — BATTLB 
OF  TITTOBIA. 

It  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  instability  of  what  is  called 
irablic  opinion^  that  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  from  Burgos  to 
the  Coa  obliterated,  for  a  moment,  whatever  impression  the  victory 
at  Salamanca  and  the  occupation  of  Madrid  had  produced.  The 
Spanish  Cortes  began  again  to  intrigue  with  Joseph.  Many  Spa- 
nish nobles  went  over  to  him  openly,  and  he  was  able  to  raise,  in 
Spain,  both  troops  for  his  army,  and  seamen  for  the  French  fleet. 
The  Portuguese  Begency  grew  in  like  manner  so  restive  that  Lord 
Wellington  was  forced  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  court  of  Brazil, 
and  to  ui^e  upon  the  Prince  Kegent  the  propriety  of  his  coming 
over  to  Europe,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment Even  in  England  a  clamour  arose,  not  so  much  against 
the  general  as  against  the  cabinet  from  which  he  received  his 
authority,  and  in  which  Lord  Wellesley,  no  longer  himself  in  office, 
took,  very  much  to  his  brother's  annoyance,  a  leading  part  Not 
that  the  British  Government  was  by  any  means  so  blameless  as  Lord 
Wellington,  with  characteristic  generosity,  affirmed  it  to  be.  There 
might  be  no  lack  of  will,  but  there  was  a  complete  absence  of 
talent  to  wield,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  wielded,  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  army  in  the  Peninsula,  besides  being 
kept  down  in  point  of  numbers,  was  as  illnsupplied  in  1812  as  it 
had  been  in  1809.  The  military  chest  was  empty ;  the  hospitals 
were  badly  served;  clothing,  shoes,  even  arms,  were  deficient; 
snd  caval^  and  artillery  alike  suffered  from  lack  of  remounts. 
Meanwhile  enormous  subsidies  were  shipped  off  to  Bussia  and 
Germany,  which,  as  well  as  the  smaller  powers  of  the  North, 
vere  bribed  by  England  to  fight  their  own  battles.  Still  Lord 
liverpooFs  government  did  something.  The  militia  were  en- 
couraged to  volunteer  into  the  line,  by  liberal  bounties.  Horses 
more  immediately  fit  for  service  were  purchased  at  increased  prices; 
and  assurances  were  given  that  before  the  season  of  active  opera- 
tions came  in,  Wellington  should  be  joined  by  strong  reinforce- 
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ments.  But  that  which  favoured  him  most  of  all,  was  the  result 
of  the  Moscow  campaign.  The  destruction  of  the  grand  army,  and 
the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  could  not  long  be  kept  secret,  and 
the  intelligence  wrought  a  wondrous  change  on  the  moral  condi* 
tion  of  the  belligerents  elsewhere.  Spain  began  again  to  be  de- 
nuded of  French  troops;  seasoned  regiments  were  withdrawn, 
whose  place  was  ill-supplied  by  battalions  of  raw  recruits ;  while 
Soult,  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals  in  the  Peninsula,  went  off 
to  assume  the  command  of  a  corps  where  danger  seemed  more 
pressing.  A  violent  reaction  took  place  likewise  among  the 
Spanish  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy 
repented  of  what  they  had  done,  while  others,  who  had  begun  to 
waver,  were  confirmed  in  their  principles  of  loyalty.  To  Portugal, 
in  like  manner,  the  electric  shock  extended.  The  Regency  changed 
its  tone,  and  expressed  itself  ready  to  hear  whatever  Wellington 
might  propose,  and  to  support  him  by  all  the  means  in  its  power. 
It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Lord  Wellington  determined, 
during  the  inactive  season,  personally  to  visit  Cadiz ;  and  his 
journey,  though  in  its  effects  less  valuable  than  its  early  promise, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  taken  altogether  in  vain. 

Soon  after  establishing  himself  in  winter  quarters.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  drawn  up  and  despatched  to  his  brother  a  plan  for  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Spanish  armies.  It  was  well  received  by 
the  Cortes,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  cordial  and  brilliant  reception 
which  awaited  him  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz.  He  travelled  from 
Frenada,  by  Badajos  and  Seville,  and  reached  Cadiz  on  the  24th  of 
December.  There,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Madrid,  the  people 
crowded  round  him.  The  town  was  illuminated;  balls  and  theatrical 
representations  were  got  up  to  do  him  honour,  and  on  the  27th  a 
deputation  from  the  Cortes  waited  upon  him  at  his  hotel.  He 
returned  the  compliment  on  the  30th,  and  delighted  the  assembly 
by  appearing  in  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  general  officer^  Having 
acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Peninsular  languages,  he 
was  able  to  address  the  Cortes  in  the  dialect  of  Castille.  **  The 
speech,"  says  Count  Toreno,  himself  an  auditor  on  the  occasion, 
**  was  simple  but  energetic,  its  force  being  increased  ratiier  than 
otherwise,  by  the  slightly  uncouth  accent  which  accompanied  it*" 
The  result  was  an  assurance  that  all  his  suggestions  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  as  far  as  possible  acted  upon.  The  many  independent 
armies  of  Spain,  for  example,  were  to  be  reduced  to  three.  These 
were  to  take  their  orders  exclusively  from  Lord  Wellington,  and 
being  supplied  with  a  proper  staff  of  intendenta,  were  to  be  fed, 
and  otherwise  provided  out  of  theii-  own  resources.  Liberal  of  ite 
promises,  the  Cortes  took  no  steps  towards  their  accomplishment ; 
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and  80  when  the  time  for  action  arrived^  matters  were  as  far  aa  ever 
firom  haying  attained  to  consistency  or  order.  The  pride  both  of 
individuals  and  of  the  nation  took  fire  at  the  idea  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  a  foreigner ;  and  Spanish  pride  was  then, 
whatever  it  may  be  now,  a  more  influential  principle  than  Spanish 
patriotism.  One  general  resigned  rather  than  take  orders  From  an 
English  chief.  Another  paid  to  these  orders,  when  they  arrived,  no 
attention.  Even  the  Minister  of  War  violated  his  pledges,  by 
moving  troops  and  changing  commanders  without  so  much  as 
informing  Lord  Wellington  of  his  intentions.  **I  am  sorry  to 
inform  you,**  wrote  Lord  Wellington  to  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
before  a  month  was  past,  ^  that  my  intentions  are  entirely  thwarted 
bv  the  Crovemment,  which  has  broken  all  its  engagements  entered 
into  with  me,  and  ratified  in  its  letter  of  the  1st  of  January."  The 
oonclosion  of  the  whole  matter  was  this,  that  however  willing  he 
mi^t  be  to  employ  Spanish  troops,  and  to  assign  to  them  their 
proper  part  in  a  war  in  which  they  ought  to  have  been  principals, 
be  was  forced  to  arrange  his  plans  for  the  next  campaign  as  if  no 
sach  bodies  as  Spanish  armies  had  had  any  existence. 

If  Lord  Wellington  bad  his  difficulties  to  contend  against  in  the 
supineness  of  the  Governments  which  he  served,  Joseph  was 
equally  harassed  at  this  time  by  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
Peninsular  nations.  However  impatient  he  may  be  of  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  the  Spanish  peasant  is  individually  brave ; 
be  hates  also  with  no  common  hatred,  and  shrinks  neither  from 
toil  nor  from  danger,  in  order  to  reach  his  enemy  and  to  kill  him. 
In  proportion  as  the  French  drew  in  their  posts,  bands  of  guerillas 
came  together.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
^bere  the  presence  of  the  English  fleet  off  the  coast  gave  a  fresh 
inipulse  to  the  insurrection,  which  fedling  upon  convoys,  and 
cutting  off  small  detachments,  often  left  the  invaders  without  any 
other  alternative  than  to  fight  for  their  daily  subsistence  or  to 
8^e.  Merciless  deeds  wer^  done  on  both  sides  in  the  course  of 
ftis  irregular  warfare.  The  guerillas  gave  no  quarter,  not  even 
to  the  sick,  and  the  French  savagely  retaliated.  But  the  general 
resalt  was  that  despatches  could  be  conveyed  between  one  French 
corps  and  another  only  under  the  protection  of  whole  battalions ; 
^  that  letters  from  Paris  to  Joseph's  head-quarters  were  often 
aa  much  as  two  months  upon  the  road.  It  was  a  very  distressing 
^**te  of  things,  about  which  the  Emperor  wrote  to  his  brother  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  Hold  Madrid  as  a  point  of  observation  only. 
Fix  your  head-quarters  at  Valladolid,  not  as  king,  but  as  general  of 
the  French  forces.  Concentrate  round  you  the  armies  of  the 
south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal.     The  Allies  cannot  make 
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any  offensive  movement  for  some  months  to  come.  You  ought 
therefore  to  take  advantage  of  their  forced  inactivity,  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  to  recover  your  commu- 
nications with  France,  and  to  establish  a  good  base  before  the 
commencement  of  another  campaign ;  so  that  the  French  army 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  fight  the  Allies  if  they  should  advance 
upon  France."  This  was  excellent  advice.  It  suited  well  with  the 
requirements  of  the  period  ;  but  Joseph  proved  himself  incapable 
of  understanding,  far  less  of  acting  upon  it.  He  under-rated  the 
importance  of  the  northern  insurrection.  He  busied  himself  with 
administrative  arrangements,  when  all  his  thoughts  ought  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  war.  He  arrived  at  no  decision  in  r^ard  to 
the  concentration  of  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  some 
hundreds  of  leagues  from  Valencia  to  the  Oallician  Mountains. 
He  even  persisted  in  asserting  that  Madrid  was  a  better  centre  of 
operations  than  Valladolid.  Had  Lord  Wellington  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented,  he  might 
have  brought  in  Hill  from  Bejar,  crossed  the  Upper  Tonnes, 
marched  upon  Avillas;  and  destroyed  the  enemy  in  detaiL  As  it 
was  he  felt  himself  constrained  by  the  amount  of  sickness  which 
prevailed  in  his  army  to  remain  quiet,  for  his  men  were  quite  unfit 
to  take  the  field  without  great  loss  and  suffering  amid  the  rains  of 
winter.  Now  Wellington  never  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted, 
by  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  success,  into  even  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  final  results.  He  had  before  him  the  task  of  deliver- 
ing the  Peninsula;  and  he  would  not  purchase  glory  to  himself,  at 
the  price  of  any  risk,  however  remote,  of  failure. 

Napoleon's  instructions  reached  Madrid  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  February.  It  was  the  18th  of  March,  however,  before  Jourdain 
could  persuade  Joseph  to  act  upon  them.  And  even  then  the  King 
felt  himself  constrained  by  the  care  due  to  his  wounded  (of  which 
not  fewer  than  9000  crowded  the  hospitals),  to  the  families  of  his 
officials,  and  to  the  enormous  amount  of  plimder  which  they  had 
accumulated,  to  take  his  measures  slowly.  Hence  April  was  con- 
siderably advanced  ere  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Valh^ 
dolid.  But  this  is  not  all.  His  own  arrangements  for  concentrating 
the  three  armies  were  so  little  judicious,  that  when  the  critical  mo- 
ment came  almost  each  division  of  each  corps  was  separately  in  the 
air.  The  army  of  Portugal,  for  example,  now  reduced  to  six  divisions, 
moved  its  head-quarters  from  Salamanca  to  Burgos.  But  three  of 
these  divisions  were  immediately  detached  to  co-operate  with 
Clausel,  Caffarelli's  successor,  in  putting  down  the  guerillas  in  the  | 
north,  and  freeing  the  communications  with  France.  At  the  same  ! 
time  two  divisions  were  echeloned  in  front  of  Valencia,  thus  leaving  i 
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only  one  division  at  Burgos  itself.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  the 
south,  or  of  Andalusia,  quitting  the  Valley  of  the  Tagus,  left  a 
dimon,  Lavel's,  in  Madrid ;  and  placed  the  others,  in  observation 
of  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  at  Zamora,  Toro,  Salamanca,  and  Avila. 
Finally,  in  order  to  connect  Lavel  with  the  main  body,  one  division 
of  the  army  of  the  centre  lay  at  Sagovia,  while  the  other  occupied 
,Valladolid.  Moreover  a  little  later  in  the  year,  Beille,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Portugal,  was  obliged  to  send  a  fourth  di- 
vision to  Clausel,  and  to  transfer  a  fifth  to  Breviesca.  There 
ftus  remained  with  him  a  single  division  only,  of  which  part  lay 
at  Burgos,  and  part  at  Palencia.  Thus  the  French  army,  just  as 
it  was  about  to  be  assailed,  lay  scattered  over  a  prodigious  extent 
rf  country ;  being  exposed,  at  all  its  more  remote  posts,  to  severe 
pivations.  For  the  magazines  which  had  been  established  in 
Gallicia  and  at  Astorga  were  one  by  one  abandoned.  The  English 
fleet  picked  up  every  coaster  which  attempted  to  convey  stores  by 
lea:  and  swarms  of  guerillas  infested  every  highway  and  bye-road 
both  in  Leon  and  Biscay. 

As  a  climax  to  the  whole,  the  morale  of  the  troops  began  to  give 
way.  They  had  no  confidence  in  Joseph  as  a  leader.  They  shrank 
from  encountering  the  English  ;  by  whom  they  had  been  so  often 
beaten.  And  the  news  from  Germany  depressed  them,  almost  as 
much  as  the  undisguised  neglect  of  the  Emperor  irritated  and 
annoyed  them.  The  tide  had  indeed  fairly  turned,  and  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  the  man  to  give  an  opportunity  for  its  turning 
^n. 

The  winter,  though  passed  by  the  allied  troops  in  military 
inaction,  was  far  from  wasted.  Lord  Wellington  applied  all  his 
energies  to  perfecting  the  equipment  of  his  army,  and  the  results 
irere  upon  the  whole  satisfactory.  At  last  he  foimd  himself  master 
of  a  pontoon  train.  His  baggage  mules,  besides  being  brought 
into  high  condition,  were  carefully  brigaded,  and  placed  with  the 
muleteers  under  military  command.  He  caused  light  carts  to  be 
constructed  on  a  model  of  his  own  invention ;  such  as  could  travel 
over  the  less  difficult  of  the  cross  roads  of  the  country.  His  men 
iwre  supplied  with  bell  tents,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  company ; 
an  immense  addition  to  their  comfort,  and  a  great  preservative  of 
thar  health.  The  cumbrous  old  camp  kettles  were  got  rid  of,  and 
tins,  such  as  men  could  carry  on  their  backs,  supplied  the  place  of 
them.  Blankets  also  were  issued,  as  well  as  frerfi  clothing,  shoes, 
bill-hooks,  &c.,  and,  to  crown  all,  considerable  reinforcements,  par- 
ticularly in  cavalry,  arrived  from  England.  Never  indeed  till  now 
had  he  been  at  the  head  of  a  force,  which,  though  still  numerically 
beneath  the  point  which  England  ought  to  have  reached,  might 
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fairly  be  pronounced  worthy  of  the  nation  which  sent  it  forth. 
His  eight  divisions  of  British  infantry  alone^  showed  a  muster-roll 
on  paper  of  56,000:  his  cavalry,  of  6000.  Many  were  sick,  many 
on  detachment,  and  not  a  few  prisoners  with  the  French;  but 
the  total  eflfectives  of  the  army,  including  4000  cavalry,  did  not 
fall  short;  of  40,000  men.  The  Portuguese,  well  nursed,  well 
equipped,  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  numbered  27,000. 
And  of  Spaniards  20,000  at  least  were  in  fair  fighting  order. 
When  to  these  are  added  numerous  guerilla  bands,  the  corps  of 
Whittingham  and  Eoche,  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  and  the  garri- 
sons of  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  we  find  that  the  Allies  had  at  this  time 
little  short  of  200,000  men  under  arms ;  not  all  fit  to  be  brought 
into  line — not  all  disposable  even  for  desultory  operations  in  the 
field  ;  but  so  disposed  as  to  keep  the  enemy  every  where  in  a  state 
of  anxiety,  and  to  hinder  him  from  concentrating  his  attention  on 
any  one  given  point. 

Looking  to  the  other  side,  it  appears  that  of  French  troops  there 
were  still  in  Spain  230,000  men  and  29,000  horses.  Of  these, 
however,  only  197,000,  including  the  reserves  at  Bayonne,  were 
present  with  their  colours ;  and,  from  week  to  week,  as  the  pres- 
sure in  the  north  of  Europe  became  more  severe,  even  this  number 
suffered  diminution.  Lord  Wellington  calculated,  and  his  sources  of 
information  were  excellent,  that  immediately  opposed  to  him,  there 
were  in  April  and  May,  1813,  about  110,000  sabres  and  bayonets. 
The  residue  were  either  scattered  in  garrisons,  through  fortified 
posts,  or  they  acted  under  Suchet's  orders  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia. 

Two  plans  of  operation  presented  themselves  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton's mind  at  this  period.  He  might  move  by  the  Salamanca  or 
the  Talavera  road,  pass  the  upper  Tormes  towards  the  mountains, 
seize  Madrid,  and  turn  the  enemy's  left ;  or  he  might  turn  their 
right  by  crossing  through  Tras-os-Montes,  and  so  make  himself 
master  of  the  great  Une  of  communication  with  France.  Each 
offered  its  own  advantages.  The  former  would  interpose  an  effec- 
tual obstacle  to  the  jimction  of  Suchet's  force  with  that  of  the 
King,  while,  at  the  same  time  it  delivered  the  capital,  and  won  for 
the  Allies  the  prestige  of  a  brilliant  exploit  The  latter,  besides 
bringing  him  into  connection  with  the  army  of  Oallicia  and  the 
partisans  of  the  north,  would  threaten  Joseplx's  line  of  retreat,  and  ' 
probably  compel  him  to  withdraw  behind  the  Ebro,  if  not  to  the 
Pyrenees.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  some  risk  that,  inclining  towards 
Catalonia,  he  might  be  able  to  connect  himself  with  Suchefc  upon 
the  Ebro ;  but  these  manoeuvres  Wellington  set  himself  to  defeat, 
and  how  he  succeeded  will  best  be  shown  by  the  progress  of  our 
narrative. 
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By  all  the  means  which  a  skilful  officer  employs  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  by  spreading  false  intelligence,  and  appearing  to  establish 
depots,  by  shifting  corps,  and  moving  guns,  Wellington  led  the 
enemy  to  assume  that  his  purpose  was  to  march  upon  Madrid.  In 
order  to  meet  this  danger  Joseph  arranged,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
principal  corps  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Douro.  He  was 
ready  to  debouch  by  the  tete-de-ponts  of  Toro  and  Zamora  in  the 
event  of  the  English  directing  themselves  towards  Salamanca.  He 
Lad,  however,  been  negligent  in  the  extreme  with  respect  to  other 
matters.  No  magazines  were  formed  at  Santona  or  at  Burgos ;  his 
only  line  of  communication  with  Suchet  was  through  Saragossa ; 
he  had  neither  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Burgos,  nor  freed 
himself  from  his  baggage  by  sending  it  to  that  place  or  to  Pampe- 
Inna,  Tolosa,  or  San  Sebastian.  His  three  armies  occupied,  besides, 
three  distinct  lines,  all  too  extensive,  and  all  separated  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  army  of  Andalusia,  for  example,  had  its  left 
in  Madrid,  its  right  at  Salaman6a|  that  of  the  centre  extended 
from  S^ovia  to  Yalladolid ;  that  of  Portugal  from  Burgos  to  Pam- 
peluna.  If  threatened  in  the  direction  of  Madrid,  they  might 
possdbly  have  united  in  time  to  show  an  equal  front  to  the  assail- 
ants. But  Wellington's  arrangements  left  Madrid  on  one  side,  and 
their  entire  plan  of  campaign  became  confused. 

Heavy  Tains  fell  during  the  last  days  of  April  and  the  beginning 
of  May.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  15th  of  the  latter  month  that 
Lord  Wellington  found  himself  able  to  move,  and  he  moved  in  two 
principal  columns.  The  left,  under  Graham,  comprising  about  40,000 
men  of  all  arms,  passed  the  Douro  between  Lamega  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Agueda,  and  pushed  through  Tras-os-Montes  towards  the 
Esla;  the  right,  about  28,000,  which  Lord  Wellington  accom- 
panied in  person,  waited  till  the  22nd,  and  then  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Alba  and  Salamanca  upon  the  Tormes.  The  fort  of 
Santa  Martha,  and  the  bridge  at  Miranda,  were  simultaneously 
threatened,  and  after  a  trifling  resistance  carried;  indeed  the 
enemy  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  for  though  they  retreated 
in  tolerable  order  they  were  quite  incapable  of  making  a  stand. 
Among  other  prizes,  the  carriage  of  General  Valette,  who  com- 
ntanded  the  French  division,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
cavalry. 

Meanwhile  G-raham,  seriously  impeded  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  was  making  his  way  slowly  through  Traa-os-Montes. 
He  arrived,  on  the  30th,  at  Carvajales,  where,  the  same  day. 
Lord  Wellington  joined  him.  On  the  31st  Zamora  was  occu- 
pied, and  the  junction  of  the  two  columns  on  the  Douro,  about 
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which  Lord  Wellington  had  become  a  little  uneasy,  was  rendered 
secure.  Meanwhile  the  French  were  pouring  in  from  all  their  out- 
lying stations  towards  the  point  of  danger.  But  they  had  large 
intervals  to  cover,  and  could  as  yet  bring  into  line  not  more 
than  35,000  infantry,  9000  or  10,000  cavalry,  and  100  guns.  The 
Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted,  inclusive  of  Spaniards,  to 
about  70,000,  with  100  guns.  Unfortunately  Lord  Wellington 
considered  it  necessary  to  halt  at  Toro  till  the  3rd,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  army  of  Gallicia  to  join  him.  But  for  this  and 
the  delay  in  Graham's  march  through  Tras-os-Montes,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  might  have  cut  in  upon  the  French  line  of 
march  at  Placentia  and  Valladolid,  and  destroyed  their  several 
corps  in  detail. 

By  this  time  Joseph,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  division  from 
Madrid,  and  was  in  considerable  force,  had  three  courses  open  to 
him.  He  occupied  a  good  position  near  Valladolid,  which  he 
might  endeavour  to  hold  till  the  army  of  Portugal,  which  was  still 
far  in  the  rear,  should  have  time  to  come  up ;  or  he  might  retire 
upon  Burgos,  and  thence  by  Miranda  and  Vittoria,  joining  to  him- 
self there  the  army  of  the  north ;  or  he  might  hold  the  line  of  the 
Douro,  manoeuvring  up  the  stream  as  high  as  Aranda,  or  even 
Soria,  whence,  by  a  road  which  Marshal  Ney  had  traversed  in 
1808,  he  would  be  able  to  penetrate  between  Tudela  and  Logrono 
into  Navarre,  at  a  point  where  he  should  certainly  find  Clause],  and 
might,  if  the  arrangement  were  deemed  advisable,  form  a  junction 
with  Suchet  also.  The  first  of  these  courses  was  clearly  unadvis- 
able.  In  numbers  he  was  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  English,  and 
a  defeat  like  that  of  Salamanca  would  be  ruin.  The  second  pre- 
sented no  difficulties  whatever,  and  had  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  third  appeared,  though  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not,  critical 
and  hazardous,  because  the  roads,  which  had  not  been  explored, 
were  described  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  extremely  bad,  and  the 
army  was  encumbered  with  wheel  carriages.  Besides,  by  moving 
off  towards  Navarre  the  great  road  into  France  would  be  opened 
to  the  English,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  contemplated  without 
dismay.  The  second  scheme,  therefore,  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
best,  and  the  King  acted  upon  it*  But  as  he  had  by  this  time 
55,000  men  in  hand,  and  believed  the  English  to  be  inferior  to 
what  they  really  were,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  behind  the 
Pisuerga,  in  the  event  of  his  movement  being  harassed.  Foy  and 
Sarut  were  accordingly  directed  to  close  up  upon  Burgos,  while 
instructions  were  sent  off  to  Suchet  requiring  him  to  march  upon 
Saragossa.  Suchet,  however,  was  too  busy  in  Catalonia  to  obey 
these  instructions,  had  they  reached  him  in  time :  but  they  did 
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not  reach  him  in  time,  and  the  opportunity  thus  lost  of  bringing 
150,000  French  troops  to  a  head  could  never  be  recovered. 

Alhision  has  been  made  to  the  unaccountable  negligence  of  the 
French,  in  omitting  to  strengthen  the  works  at  Burgos,  or  even  to 
fill  up  the  breaches  in  the  castle  walL  When  the  heads  of  Joseph's 
columns  began  to  approach  the  place,  Marshal  Jourdain  informed 
the  King  that  it  was  quite  indefensible,  and  the  King,  who  had 
counted  perhaps  too  much  upon  its  importance,  made  up  his  mind 
to  withdraw  behind  the  Ebro.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  country 
between  Burgos  and  Miranda  is  very  defensible,  and  Joseph  had 
just  been  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  Lamaricier's  division,  6000 
strong.  His  chances  of  protracting  the  struggle  were,  therefore, 
quite  as  good,  perhaps  better,  between  the  Alenzon  and  the  Ebro 
than  any  where  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Bidassoa.  But  he  had 
become  nervously  apprehensive  about  his  commimications  with 
France,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  that  these  might 
atill  be  safe,  even  if  for  a  moment  the  great  road  to  Bayonne  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Hence,  when  the  army  marched  away  from 
Burgos,  no  reasoning  could  prevail  upon  him  to  move  upon  the 
Ebro  at  L(^ono,  where  Clause!,  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  might 
bare  been  gathered  in.  Nothing  would  content  him  except  a 
march  through  Miranda  and  Vittoria,  though  he  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  away  1500  men  in  order  to  escort  the 
officer  who  was  to  bear  to  Clausel  the  order  to  make  all  possible 
haste  towards  the  same  point* 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellington  was  following  up  his  own  plan  of 
campaign  with  consummate  skill  and  energy.  He  passed  the 
Carrion  and  the  Upper  Pisuerga  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  drove 
the  enemy's  rear-guard  through  Burgos,  and  relaxed  the  pur- 
suit only  because  his  columns  had  outmai-ched  their  stores  and 
promons.  With  respect  to  Burgos  itself,  a  loud  explosion,  heard 
«s  the  leading  division  drew  near,  told  its  story.  The  enemy, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  hold  the  castle,  had  mined  and  blown 
Hup;  not  indeed  entirely,  for  some  mines  missed  fire,  but  with 
wich  precipitate  haste  that  a  good  many  of  their  own  people  perished 
amid  the  ruins.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  Lord  Wellington,  who 
had  determined  to  reduce  it  by  regular  siege  before  advancing  fur- 
ther. He  now,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  giving  directions 
to  have  the  works  repaired,  and  continued  his  march  as  soon  as  the 
Bupplies  for  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  wait  had  arrived. 

It  would  appear  that  Joseph  scarcely  counted  on  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  Ebro  by  the  English.  It  is  certain  that  the  leading 
members  of  Lord  Wellington's  staff  were  exceedingly  averse  to 
undertake  that  operation.     Joseph,  therefore,  considered  himself 
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safe  for  the  present ;  and  more  thoughtful  of  the  convenient  dis- 
tribution than  of  the  compactness  of  his  troops,  he  took  up  an  exten- 
sive line  of  cantonments,  while  at  Wellington's  head-quarters  urgent 
reasons  were  adduced  why  the  Allies  should  wait  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  till  events  in  the  north  of  Europe  had  further  deve- 
loped themselves.  Joseph,  it  was  understood,  had  been  joined  on 
the  march  by  one  of  Clausel's  divisions  under  Sarut.  Another 
division,  Foy's,  was  close  at  hand,  between  Mondragon  and  Tolosa; 
while  Clausel  himself,  with  the  two  remaining  divisions  of  his  own 
corps,  and  two  of  the  army  of  the  north,  waa  said  to  be  moving  up 
by  Logrono.  He  might  arrive  any  day  in  the  King's  camp,  and  then 
numbers  as  well  as  position  would  be  against  the  Allies.  And,  in 
truth,  had  the  King  been  prudent  enough,  even  at  this  period,  to 
march  down  the  Ebro  till  he  met  Clausel,  the  campaign  might 
have  ended  otherwise  than  it  did.  But  the  fear  of  losing  the  Ba- 
yonne  road,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  absurd  expectation  that  the 
English,  if  they  advanced  at  all,  would  advance  against  the  front 
of  his  position,  kept  the  King  quiet.  This  great  fault  did  not 
escape  Lord  Wellington's  notice  ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  it 
with  extraordinary  promptitude  and  ability. 

The  enemy  had  left  a  considerable  force  in  Pancorbo ;  the  rest, 
on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  were  in  a  very  strong  coimtry,  among 
mountain  passes,  with  ravines  and  deep  river-beds  everywhere 
passing  through  them.  All  these  obstacles  Lord  Wellington 
avoided  by  throwing  the  left  of  his  army  over  the  bridges  of  San 
Martin  and  Rocamunde  on  the  14th,  and  bringing  up  his  centre  and 
right  on  the  15th  by  the  same  route,  and  by  the  bridge  of  Puente 
de  Arenas.  His  point  was  Vittoria,  on  which,  during  the  16th, 
the  several  columns  marched.  But  the  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  they,  too,  began  to  close  up.  At  first  they  endeavoured  to 
make  a  stand  at  Epejo,  not  far  from  the  Puente  Sacra,  with  troops 
brought  from  Pancorbo ;  as  well  as  at  Frias,  where  a  division  of  in- 
fantry and  some  cavalry  showed  themselves.  But  both  corps  were 
turned  and  driven  back  on  San  Milcar  and  Osma,  at  the  former 
of  which  posts  the  Light  Division  came  into  action,  as  did  General 
Graham's  corps  at  the  latter.  The  Light  Division  carried  San  Milcar 
at  a  rush,  and  heading  the  rearmost  of  the  enemy's  brigades  took 
300  prisoners,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  among  the  mountains. 
Graham,  on  the  contrary,  was  himself  attacked  by  superior  num- 
bers ;  but  he  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
through  the  hills  to  Subijana  over  the  Bayax. 

The  object  of  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  to 
interpose  between  the  enemy  and  the  coast,  and  to  open  through 
the  harbours  with  which  it  abounds,  direct  communication  with 
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England.  Secondaiy  to  this^  and  scarcely  less  important^  was  the 
pforpose  of  cutting  oflf  the  enemy  from  their  communications 
throogh  Gruipuzcoa  with  France.  Both  objects  were  accomplished 
wiUi  perfect  success,  though  not  without  great  toil  and  perseverance. 
During  six  days  the  troops  were  on  march,  ascending  precipitous 
heights,  threading  wild  passes,  passing  rugged  torrents,  and 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  which  they  encountered.  And  with 
SQch  admirable  accuracy  was  each  particular  movement  adjusted  to 
the  rest,  that  the  several  columns  arrived  on  the  plateaux  appointed 
for  them,  almost  at  the  same  instant.  It  was,  so  far  as  the  French 
generals  were  concerned,  a  complete  surprise.  They  learned  for 
the  first  time  on  the  18th  that  the  right  of  their  position  was  turned, 
and  that  the  English  were  getting  fast  into  their  rear.  Orders 
▼ere  issued  for  an  immediate  retreat,  and  the  troops  marching  all 
night,  came  in  weary  and  out  of  heart,  at  daybreak  on  the  15th,  to 
a  new  allignment.  But  neither  was  this  considered  to  be  secure ; 
80  s^ain  between  the  19th  and  the  20th  divisions  changed  their 
ground  —  a  most  unwise  proceeding,  because  nothing  more  tends 
to  discourage  troops  than  a  succession  of  night  marches.  More- 
over the  position  which  Joseph  took  up  was  a^  bad  in  itself  as  his 
nianner  of  occupying  it  proved  to  be  faulty.  It  placed  him,  with 
his  line  of  battle  extended  above  two  leagues  and  a  half,  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  Bayonne  road.  Between  his  right  and 
centre  the  distance  was  so  great,  that  neither  could  bring  help,  in 
case  of  need  to  the  other ;  while  a  succession  of  rivulets  and  water- 
courses interposed  at  brief  intervals  in  the  line,  and  winding  in 
front  of  it,  not  only  rendered  useless  his  magnificent  cavalry,  but 
greatly  impeded  the  march  both  of  infantry  and  guns.  Finally 
his  baggage,  which  was  enormous,  for  it  comprehended  all  the 
plunder  of  Spain,  lay  crowded  about  the  town  of  Vittoria ;  thus 
blocking  up  the  only  avenue  by  which,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  his 
troops  could  fall  back  with  anything  like  order  and  regularity. 

The  English  lay  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  along  the  course  of 
the  Bayax.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  running  through  a  deep 
wcky  channel,  and  falling  into  the  Ebro  about  five  or  six  English 
miles  from  Subijana.  Lord  Wellington  passed  it  on  the  20th, 
halting,  however,  his  head-quarters  at  Subijano  Morillo,  in  order 
that  all  the  divisions  might  be  well-closed  up.  Meanwhile,  he 
hiniaelf  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position.  It  extended  from  La 
Puebla  de  Arganza  on  the  left  to  the  village  of  Gtimorra  Major, 
beyond  Vittoria^  on  the  right ;  and  was  covered  in  front  by  the 
Zadora,  such  another  stream  as  the  Bayax,  only  a  little  wider 
and  more  winding  in  its  course.  There  was  one  height  near 
l^uebla,  which  Joseph  had  occupied  weakly ;  and  another,  on  the 
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right  centre,  which  he  held  in  greater  force.  The  reserves  were  at 
Gamorra  Minor,  at  a  village  called  Ali,  and  at  Arinaz  in  support  of 
each  flank  and  of  the  centre.  Though  very  defective  as  a  battle 
ground,  this  position  was  so  far  good  that  it  guarded  the  three 
gi*eat  roads  which  fall  in  upon  Vittoria ;  that  from  Logrono,  with 
its  left,  that  from  Madrid  with  its  centre,  that  from  Bilbao,  with  its 
right. 

Lord  Wellington  saw  where  the  enemy  had  erred,  and  arranged 
to  attack  on  the  morrow.  His  advance  was  to  be  made  in  four 
columns.  The  right  column,  consisting  of  the  2nd  division,  with 
Morillo's  Spaniards,  was  to  fall  upon  La  Puebla,  and  overwhelm 
the  enemy's  left.  The  centre  columns,  composed,  one  of  the  3rd 
and  7th,  the  other  of  the  Light  and  4th  divisions,  were  to  .break 
the  enemy's  centre;  while  the  left,  comprising  the  1st  and  5th 
divisions,  with  Longa's  and  Griron's  Spaniards,  were  to  follow  the 
Bilbao  road,  and  make  straight  for  Vittoria.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  each  of  these  columns  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Zadora ;  the 
right  at  Puebla,  the  two  centre  columns  at  Nanclares  and  Tres 
Puentes  respectively,  and  the  left  at  Gamorra  and  Albechico. 
Everyone  of  these  passages  was  blocked  with  works  hastily  thrown 
up,  and  commanded  by  rising  ground ;  and  on  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  those  of  Gamorra  and  Albechico,  large  quantities  of 
artillery  were  massed.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  British  division, 
the  6th,  was  not  posted  on  the  present  occasion.  It  had  been  left 
behind  at  Medina  de  Pomar,  to  protect  the  march  of  magazines 
aud  stores. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  allied  troops 
got  under  arms.  Hill's  column  moved  first,  and  seized  the  heights 
which  it  had  been  expected  to  carry.  The  enemy  made  little  or 
no  resistance  at  first :  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake;  and 
column  after  column  pressed  on  to  recover  the  ground  which 
had  been  lost.  A  sharp  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Murillo's 
Spaniards  gave  way;  but  it  was  stoutly  maintained  by  a  brigade 
of  British  troops :  and  the  height  remained  at  its  close  in  pos- 
session of  the  71st  regiment.  Meanwhile  the  two  centre  columns 
came  into  action,  and  drove  the  enemy  through  the  plain.  Graham 
was  the  last  to  fall  on.  He  had  a  wider  space  to  traverse,  and 
having  it  in  view  to  disguise  his  object,  he  kept  his  English  troops 
as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  out  of  sight.  Here  too  the 
fighting  was  severe ;  for  while  the  Spaniards  turned  the  heights 
which  covered  the  passages  of  the  Upper  Zamora,  the  village  of 
Gamorra  Major  was  stormed  by  a  brigade  of  the  5th  division,  while 
a  portion  of  the  1st  division  made  a  rush  upon  Albechico,  and 
carried  it.     The  French  General  Reille  commanded  in  that  quarter 
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and  handled  his  troops  like  a  master.  Driven  from  one  post  he 
occupied  another,  and  endeavoured  thrice  to  regain  the  villages  which 
iad  been  wrested  from  him.  Indeed  had  he  been  less  resolute  or 
less  skilful,  nothing  coxdd  have  saved  the  French  army  from  total 
destruction.  For  already  the  left  and  centre  were  in  confusion. 
All,  too,  were  marching  on  one  point,  Vittoria ;  and  Vittoria  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  crowded  vrith  carriages,  waggons,  and  encumbrances  of 
every  description.  But  beyond  Vittoria,  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne, 
there  was  no  longer  a  line  of  retreat  for  them.  Graham  had 
seized  the  great  causeway,  and  back  in  confusion  upon  the  road 
that  leads  to  Pampeluna,  infantry,  cavalry,  guns,  carriages,  and 
camp-followers  were  promiscuously  driven. 

The  country  was  not  favourable  for  cavalry,  and  Lord  Wellington 
iras  unable,  till  the  battle  was  over,  to  bring  his  horsemen  into  play. 
M.  Brialmont  is,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  good  use  might  have  been 
made  of  them  earlier  in  the  day,  and  that  "  Wellington  would 
have  achieved  a  more  decisive  result,  had  he  launched  some  squad- 
rons on  Joseph's  left  wing,  at  the  time  when  Picton  and  Kempe's 
brigades,  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Arinez,  had  beaten  the 
French  centre;  and  gained  the  great  road  to  Bayonne."  But  at  the 
moment  to  which  he  refers,  the  French  left  was  already  in  full 
retreat,  while  the  English  cavalry  was  still  entangled  among  the 
rocky  defiles  that  interpose  between  the  Bayax  and  the  Zamora, 
It  came  up,  however,  in  time  to  inflict  severe  punishment  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  to  throw  all  beyond  the  rear  into  irretriev- 
able confusion.  For  to  the  last  moment  Joseph  had  been  unable 
to  choose  his  line  of  retreat,  and  the  consequences  of  his  vacillation 
and  want  of  skill  were  serious. 

The  loss  to  the  Allies  in  this  great  battle  was  severe.  It  amounted 
in  all  to  740  killed,  4174  wounded,  and  200  missing.  Out  of 
these  the  English  left  on  the  field  501  dead,  2807  wounded ;  the 
Portuguese  150  dead,  899  wounded,  the  Spaniards  89  dead,  464 
wounded. 

The  loss  to  the  French  was  still  more  heavy.  It  comprised  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  6960  men,  of  whom  1904  were 
prisoners;  150  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  baggage,  ammunition 
waggons,  and  stores,  with  a  treasure  in  money  estimated  at  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  They  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
off  more  than  one  gun  and  one  howitzer,  the  former  of  which  fell 
next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  Such  a  spectacle  as  the 
field  of  battle  presented,  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Alexander  and  Darius.  Two  hundred  waggons  employed  to 
convey  the  baggage  of  the  King,  and  his  personal  followers,  rested 
ttpon  the  ground.     Among  these  waggons,  actresses,  nuns,  women 
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of  loose  character^  wandered  about ;  while  eases  of  champagne  and  of 
other  wines  were  mixed  up,  in  indescribable  confusion,  with  chests 
of  arms  and  of  ammunition.  Side  by  side  with  these  lay  plate, 
pictures,  theatrical  properties,  jewelry,  and  all  the  produce  of  two 
years  of  unsparing  brigandage.  Indeed  the  King  himself  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  Overtaken  by  a 
squadron  of  English  hussars,  he  had  barely  time  to  spring  out  of 
his  carriage,  mount  a  troop  horse,  and  gallop  off;  while  the  carriage, 
containing  his  private  papers,  his  sword,  a  magnificent  Corr^gio, 
and  Marshal  Jourdain's  baton,  became  a  prey  to  the  victors. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Foy  and  Clausel,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  urgently  sent  for,  were  making  strenuous  exertions  to 
reach  the  field.  Foy,  informed  of  the  battle  only  on  the  22Dd, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  French  convoy  at  Mondragon,  fell  bade 
upon  Villa  Franca,  escaping  narrowly  firom  Graham,  who,  throng 
some  mistake  in  the  conveyance  of  orders,  had  moved  by  the  wrong 
road.  Thence,  becoming  sharply  engaged,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  upon  Tolosa,  from  which  he  again  retired,  and  took  up  a 
fresh  position  between  that  town  and  Ernani.  Many  stragglers 
rallied  upon  him  here,  till  in  the  end  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  16,000  bayonets,  400  sabres,  and  10  guns.  Three  thousand  of 
these,  under  an  able  officer,  he  left  at  San  Sebastian,  and  retreating 
with  the  remainder  across  the  Urumea,  he  succeeded  in  rejoining 
the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  between  the  30th  of  June  and 
the  2nd  of  July,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidaasoa. 

Meanwhile  Wellington  sent  Hill's  corps  in  pursuit  of  the  main 
body,  which  was  retreating  along  the  great  road  and  through 
various  by-paths  and  passes,  towards  Pampeluna.  But  Hill  moved 
cautiously ;  for  besides  that  the  regiments  not  in  advance  had  difl- 
persed  a  good  deal  after  the  battle,  the  approach  of  Clausel  fi'om 
Logrono  towards  Tudela,  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  manoeuvre 
with  a  view  to  intercept  that  officer.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed, 
for  Clausel  reached  Penurada  only  in  time  to  be  informed  of 
Joseph's  overthrow,  and  to  behold  from  the  Sierra  which  overloob 
that  town,  the  advance  of  the  victorious  English  between  him  and 
the  defeated  army.  With  great  good  sense  he  instantly  comit^- 
marched.  His  two  divisions  were,  indeed,  in  high  order,  and 
could  bring  at  least  20,000  men  into  line :  but  they  were  no  match 
for  the  whole  of  the  allied  army,  and  it  became  his  business  to 
preserve  them  if  possible  for  some  more  favourable  occasion.  H« 
returned,  therefore,  to  the  Ebro,  and  extricated  himself  firom » 
very  critical  situation  by  retreating  along  its  left  bank  to  Logrona 
Wellington  did  not  follow  him  far  in  person.  He  sent  Mina  aud 
Don  Julian  de  Sanchez,  with  Durban's  Portuguese  cavalry,  to  hang 
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upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and  to  drive  him  onwards  first  to  Tudela, 
and  then  to  Saragossa;  while  he  himself  closed  in  upon  Pampeluna, 
and  fonned  the  blockade  of  the  place. 

The  campaign  of  Vittoria  oflFers,  so  far  as  the  Allies  took  part 
in  it,  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record,  of  the  wise 
application  of  the  laws  of  strategy  to  their  proper  end.  Lord 
Wellington's  march  of  concentration  on  the  Douro,  the  movements 
by  which  he  turned  the  Ebro,  and  the  skill  and  forethought  which 
prompted  him  at  once  to  establish  a  new  line  for  himself  through 
the  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  Spain^  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Neither  may  the  amount 
of  physical  exertion  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends  be  over- 
looked. In  less  than  two  months  he  carried  his  army  over  200 
leagues  of  diflScult  country,  crossed  six  considerable  rivers, 
fought  and  won  a  great  battle,  invested  two  fortresses,  and  drove 
before  him  out  of  Spain  120,000  French  troops.  He  has  been 
Uamed  by  French  writers  for  not  effecting  more,  and  especially 
for  pausing  in  order  to  drive  away  Clausel,  instead  of  pushing 
on  without  a  halt  to  Bayonne.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  political 
eonsiderations  which  withheld  him, —  such  as  the  state  of  affairs,  at 
fiiat  moment,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  Napoleon's  star  seemed 
to  be  again  in  the  ascendant, — it  would  have  been  the  extreme  of 
rashness,  with  such  an  army  as  his,  to  break  off  from  his  new  line 
of  communications  with  the  rear  before  he  had  well  established  it, 
and  to  continue  the  campaign  with  the  Pyrenees  behind  him,  open 
through  many  passes  to  the  enemy's  return,  because  guarded  for 
ttem  on  one  side  by  Pampeluna,  and  on  the  other  by  San  Sebastian. 
Besides,  could  he  leave  Clausel  to  fall  upon  his  hospitals,  and  to 
sweep  away  his  wounded  and  the  spoils  of  his  late  victory  ? 
Criticism  such  as  this  is  mere  cavilling.  Every  principle  of  the 
wt  of  war  required  that  he  should  first  set  free  his  own  rear, 
and  then  so  occupy  the  mountain  passes,  that  in  the  event  of 
peace  elsewhere,  they  might  become  a  barrier  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain  in  this  direction.  Whereas  had  he  pressed  forward,  as  it 
ifl  assumed  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  with  the  army  of 
Bautzen  •  in  full  march  to  receive  him,  to  what  use  could  he  have 
twned  Bayonne,  even  if  it  had  fallen  to  him  by  a  coup  de  main; 
an  event  on  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  had  no  great  reason  to 
count?  The  soundness  of  his  judgment  was,  therefore,  as  clearly 
shown  by  a  halt  in  the  Pyrenees,  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
«s  his  ss^acity  and  boldness  were  demonstrated  in  the  manoeuvres 
which  led  up  to  that  battle,  and  brought  it  on.     How  different 

*  The  battle  of  Bantzcn  had  just  been  fought  in  Germany. 
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were  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  acted  I  In  quitting  Madrid  and  concentrating  at  Burgos, 
Joseph  acted  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  war.  He  would  have 
conformed  to  these  laws  still  more  accurately  had  he  effected  his 
concentration  earlier;  and  he  committed  an  unpardonable  error, 
after  abandoning  many  excellent  positions,  by  accepting,  while 
Foy  and  Clausel  were  both  absent,  a  battle  in  front  of  Vittoria. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  to  retire  at  once  upon  Bayonne,  and 
to  make  that  place,  aa  prudence  recommended,  the  base  of  his 
operations;  or  else  to  march  parallel  with  the  Ebro  as  far  aa 
Saragossa,  and  gathering  in  Suchet  there,  fight  the  Allies,  when 
he  should  have  withdrawn  them  150  leagues  from  their  depots. 
Joseph,  however,  as  we  have  already  shown,  was  nervously 
jealous  of  the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bayonne.  He  was 
apprehensive,  also,  on  Foy's  account,  who  would  thus  have  been 
left  alone  among  the  insurgents  of  the  north.  He,  therefore, 
risked  and  lost  all,  rather  than  expose  a  part  of  his  army  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  certain  destruction,  and  himself  to  the  reproach 
of  having  imcovered  France  to  the  horrors  of  an  invasion. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

BOdADE    OF    PAMPELUITA. — SIEGE     OF    SAN    8EBA8TIA3T. — BATTLE    OF     THE 
PTBENEES.  —  FALL  OF  8AN  BBBASTIAir.  —  GEUEKAL  STATE   OF  AFFAIB8. 

Tro  objecta  now  mainly  occupied  Lord  Wellington's  attention ; 
file  blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian.  There 
las  no  pressing  hurry  in  regard  to  the  former.  The  place  lay 
lide  of  the  great  Bayonne  road^  and  being  understood  to  be  indif- 
ferently supplied^  it  would  probably  fall  in  good  time  without 
ttnch  loss  of  life.  But  San  Sebastian  was  differently  circum- 
ianced.  As  long  as  it  remained  in  the  enemy's  possession,  it 
threatened,  if  it  might  not  positively  interrupt,  the  commimica- 
tions  of  the  allied  army ;  besides  holding  out  to  the  French  a  con- 
stant inducement  to  the  renewal  of  offensive  operations.  While, 
therefore,  he  employed  a  Spanish  corps,  supported  by  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese,  to  straiten  Pampeluna,  he  directed  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, with  the  5  th  division,  and  Mendizabel's  Spaniards,  to  attack 
Ban  Sebastian  in  force.  Held  by  3000  veteran  troops,  with  an 
experienced  oflScer  at  their  head,  San  Sebastian  was  not  otherwise 
▼ery  well  provided.  There  were  no  bomb-proof  hospitals  in  the 
place,  no  spring  wells,  no  wood  for  palisading,  and  few  stores  or 
inaterials  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  friendly  to  the- garrison,  and  the  situation  was  very 
Bdrantageous.  Standing  on  a  neck  of  land,  which  is  washed  on 
two  Bides  by  the  sea,  and  on  a  third,  just  under  the  walls,  by  the 
Uramea,  it  presented  to  the  assailants  but  one  front  of  attack. 
For  though  at  particular  times  of  the  tide  the  river  was  fordable, 
the  stream,  where  the  fords  intervened,  was  of  considerable  width, 
"while  the  fords  themselves  were  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire,  from 
a  tower  called  Los  Homos  on  one  flank,  and  from  the  bastion  of 
St  Elmo  on  the  other.  To  crown  all  a  castle  domineered  from 
tte  summit  of  Mount  Orgullo  over  the  town,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance of  much  greater  strength  than  it  really  possessed. 

On  the  right  of  the  Urumea  (San  Sebastian  being  on  the  left 
bank)  stood  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  ;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
peninsula,  and  therefore  in  front  of  the  town,  the  Convent  of  San 
Bartholomew.    General  Bey  occupied  both;  the  former  with  a  de- 
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tachment  of  40  men,  the  latter  with  a  whole  battalion.  He  placed 
25  men  likewise  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Clara,  which  acted  as  a  sort 
of  breakwater  to  the  harbour ;  and  converted  a  chapel,  the  only 
building  on  the  rock,  into  a  block-house.  Finally,  on  the  28th,  he 
burned  down  the  suburbs  of  San  Martin  and  San  Catharine,  not 
having  time  otherwise  to  destroy  them. 

The  investment  of  San  Sebastian  was  completed  loosely  the 
same  day,  and  in  the  evening  the  train  intended  for  the  siege 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Passages.  It  consisted  of  34  guns,  with 
a  supply  of  about  1000  rounds  for  each.  On  the  29th  an  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  the  convent  of  San  Bartholomew,  which  failed. 
By  and  by,  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  English  fleet  established  a 
blockade  of  the  harbour.  But  for  lack  of  boats,  or  some  other 
reason,  light  coasters  were  never  hindered  from  running  in  under 
cover  of  night.  Up  to  this  moment  the  siege  operations  had  been 
conducted  principally  by  Spaniards.  On  the  9th,  however,  Graham 
arrived  with  his  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  the  investment  was  pushed 
home.  Meanwhile  Wellington,  after  establishing  his  army  on  an 
extensive  line  through  the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  cover  the  siege, 
and  prevent  supplies  from  being  introduced  into  Pampeluna,  came 
down  from  Emani,  where  his  head-quarters  were  fixed,  to  see  how 
the  land  lay,  and  to  settle  the  order  of  attack. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  place,  and  taken  council  with  his 
engineers.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  follow  the  course  which 
had  reconunended  itself  in  1719  to  Marshal  Berwick ;  he  directed 
the  town  to  be  breached  on  that  side  which  looked  towards  the 
Urumea.  A  good  deal  may  be  said  against  this  decision, — ^a  good 
deal  in  its  favour.  To  storm  a  breach  which  can  be  approached 
only  by  a  ford  which  ceases  to  be  passable  at  half  tide,  is  of  itself 
a  perilous  enterprise.  And  the  impossibility  of  approaching  by 
sap  beyond  the  far  side  of  the  river,  enhances  the  peril  greatly. 
Looked  at,  therefore,  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  L#ord 
Wellington's  scheme  cannot  be  highly  spoken  of.  But  we  must 
remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  being  still  comparatively  des- 
titute of  means  suflScient  to  carry  on  sieges  scientifically,  he  was 
compelled  on  this,  as  he  had  been  on  former  occasions,  to  trust 
much  to  the  valour  of  his  troops.  From  the  far  side  of  the 
Urumea,  the  outer  escarpe  could  be  seen.  Little  time  and  almost 
less  skill  would,  therefore,  be  required,  to  batter  down  the  curtain, 
and  the  way  once  opened,  he  knew  from  past  experience  that 
sooner  or  later  the  besiegers  would  make  good  their  entrance. 

Having  settled  this  point.  Lord  Wellington  returned  to  Emani, 
and  the  details  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  by  Graham.  He  began 
by  an  assault  on  the  convent  of  St^  Bartholomew,  which  failed. 
This  was  on  the  14tk  of  July,  and  on  the  16th  the  place  was  set 
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on  fire  by  shells.  On  the  17th  a 'second  assault  was  tried,  with 
better  success:  and  the  same  evening  the  French  garrison  was 
entirely  driven  out.  The  trenches  were  now  opened,  and  zigzags 
poshed  across  the  land  front  of  the  town.  Meanwhile  upon  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  river,  batteries  were  established,  and  on 
the  20th,  30  heavy  pieces  opened  fire.  On  the  2l6t  the  place  was 
wmmoned,  and  on  the  22nd,  the  garrison  having  refused  to  surrender, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  yards  of  masonry  came  down  with  a  crash, 
lust  then  Lord  Wellington  arrived  again  from  Ernani.  He  gave 
lirections  that  a  second  breach  should  be  made,  between  the  tower  of 
Los  Homos  and  the  bastion  of  St.  Elmo :  and  soon  after  the  bat- 
teries opened  in  that  direction,  a  number  of  houses  abutting  on  the 
Umparts  took  fire.  The  fire  raged  with  great  fury,  there  being  no 
»ater  wherewith  to  subdue  it,  and  the  garrison  lost  in  consequence 
ill  the  fruits  of  much  labour :  for  they  had  loop-holed  the  houses, 
ted  fitted  them  as  subsidiary  defences  of  the  great  breach. 

Early  in  the  investment,  the  besiegers  had  taken  possession  of 
m  aqueduct,  by  means  of  which  the  town  was  supplied  with  water 
fcom  the  hills.  They  now  turned  it  to  account  by  driving  a  mine 
fbrough  it  under  the  terre^leine  of  the  covered  way ;  the  explosion 
rf  which,  a  little  before  dawn  on  the  25th,  threw  down  the 
Jounterscarp  into  the  ditch.  Immediately  the  columns  moved 
iiom  the  parallel  to  the  assault.  But  besides  having  the  slippery 
bed  of  the  river  to  traverse,  with  deep  pools  and  rocks  over- 
jrown  with  seaweed  at  brief  intervals,  they  found  on  gaining  the 
Jther  aide,  that  they  must  pass  along  the  faussebraie  of  the 
fcft-shoulder  of  a  homwork,  exposed  all  the  while  to  a  very  hurri- 
Buie  of  missiles.  Many  fell,  many  became  confused  and  disorderly, 
»few  gained  the  breach.  These  did  their  best  to  enter  the  towii, 
bat  were  killed,  well  nigh  to  a  man.  The  rest,  broken  and  dis- 
tnurted,  neither  advanced  nor  retreated,  but  stood  to  be  mowed 
lown  till  the  signal  of  recall  was  sounded.  Then,  under  a  shower 
>f  bullets,  they  staggered  back  again  through  the  rising  tide,  which 
wept  away  not  a  few  of  the  wounded,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
mfferings. 

It  is  due  to  the  French  garrison  of  San  Sebastian  to  state  that 
baving  bravely  repulsed  this  attack,  they  displayed  the  utmost 
generosity  and  kindness  towards  the  wreck  of  the  defeated  columns, 
rhey  came  down  the  slope  of  the  breach  in  groups,  lifted  such  of 
the  wounded  as  lay  in  the  space  between  the  ditch  and  the  river, 
uid  carried  them  into  the  town.  Thus  many  a  life  was  saved, 
W'hich  must  have  been  extinguished,  as  soon  as  the  tide  attained 
fte  height.  Such  acts  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  arrayed 
against  one  another  as  enemies,  deserve  to  be  remembered.     They 
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soften,  as  far  as  they  can  be  softened,  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  to 
the  honour  of  both  nations,  we  may  add  that  they  were  of  constant 
occurrence,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  English  ajs  on  that  of  the 
French,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula. 

WTiile  these  things  were  going  on  in  front  of  San  Sebastian, 
great  changes  had  been  effected  both  in  the  management  and  in 
the  organisation  of  the  French  forces  behind  the  Bidassoa.  Na- 
poleon no  sooner  heard  of  the  disaster  of  Vittoria,  than  he  removed 
Joseph  and  Jourdain  from  their  commands.  Though  ill-able  at 
that  moment  to  spare  such  an  officer  as  Soult,  he  sent  him  at  once 
to  replace  them,  giving  him  only  this  definite  charge,  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  he  should  resume  the  offensive.  It  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  existing  state  of  his  relations 
with  Austria,  that  Napoleon  should  appear  to  retain  a  fast  hold 
upon  Spain,  and  this  end  at  least  would  be  achieved  provided  Soult 
were  to  succeed  in  relieving  the  two  beleaguered  fortresses^  and  b 
compelling  Lord  Wellington  to  take  up  a  position  somewhere  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Soult,  travelling  night  and  day, 
reached  his  allotted  post  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  prepare  for  the  arduous  task  which  was  before  him. 

His  first  general  order,  issued  on  the  23rd,  threw  the  entire 
blame  of  recent  disasters  on  Joseph  and  Jourdain.  It  was  well 
received  by  the  army;  which  had  already  regained  some  appearance 
of  order ;  and  which,  under  the  able  management  of  its  new  com- 
mander, soon  presented  a  respectable  appearance.  Clausel,  with 
his  corps,  had  come  in.  Paris  was  at  Jacca,  with  his  division. 
Eighty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  well-horsed  and  mounted,  had  arrived 
from  the  depot  at  Bayonne ;  and  of  bayonets  and  sabres,  inclusive 
of  artillery,  nearly  80,000  were  present  with  their  colours.  Soult 
sent  off  frequent  dispatches  to  Suchet,  acquainting  him  with  the 
state  of  his  own  preparations ;  and  entreating  him  either  to  effebt 
a  march  by  the  rear,  so  that  they  might  act  together,  or  else  to 
move  up  the  Ebro,  and  threaten  Lord  Wellington's  left,  while  he 
himself  attacked  in  front.  But  Soult's  reasoning  and  eloquence 
were  equally  thrown  away.  \Mien  Joseph  was  retiring  across  the 
Ebro,  Suchet  had  indeed  approached  him  as  near  as  Saragossa; 
whence,  however,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  rout  at  Vittoria,  he 
precipitately  withdrew ;  and  now  leaving  that  place  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  guerillas,  he  retired  into  Catalonia,  determined,  as  he 
averred,  to  hold  it  to  the  last.  It  was  well  for  Lord  Wellington, 
that,  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  war,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  operated 
to  keep  down  higher  motives  in  the  breasts  of  the  French  generals 
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Had  Suchet,  with  the  32,000  men  of  whom  he  was  at  the  head, 
either  joined  Soult  hehind  the  Bidassoa,  or  effected  a  diversion  in  his 
fiivour  as  was  proposed,  the  consequences  might  have  been  serious. 
For  the  force  under  Lord  Wellington's  orders  did  not  number 
more  than  80,000  men  in  all,  including  25,000  Spaniards ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  though  undoubtedly  improved  by  their  amalgamation 
with  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  were  still  as  compared  with  English  or 
French,  or  even  with  Portuguese,  little  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
hour  of  need« 

The  dispositions  of  Lord  Wellington's  and  Soult's  armies,  were 
at  this  time  as  follows :  — 

In  order  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  siege  of 
8ftn  Sebastian,  the  Allies  occupied  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  the  extent,  from  one  extremity  to  another,  of  about  twenty 
Jeagnes.  Their  right,  consisting  of  one  British  brigade  and  Mo- 
liUo's  Spanish  division,  held  the  pass  of  Eoncesvalles.  The  4th 
dtmon  at  Biscaret,  the  3rd  at  Olaque,  supported  these  troops. 
Hill,  with  Walker's  brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  and  a  portion  of 
Pringle's,  Jay  at  Maya;  the  rest  of  the  2nd  division  being  in 
reserve  in  the  valley  of  Bastan.  Sylviera's  Portuguese  division, 
fcrming  also  a  portion  of  Hill's  corps,  was  detached  to  a  post  five 
leagues  to  the  left  of  Roncesvalles.  Campbell's  Portuguese  were 
at  Los  Alduides ;  while  the  Light  and  7th  divisions  held  positions 
at  Bera,  along  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  on  the  Puerto  de 
Echallar.  Finally,  the  6th  division  was  at  San  Esteban,  and 
longa's  Spaniards  communicated,  from  Bera,  with  Giron's  Spanish 
corps  on  the  great  road  to  Pampeluna  by  their  right,  and  with 
Graham's  corps  in  front  of  San  Sebastian  by  their  left. 

A  glance  at  any  good  map  will  show  that  this  disposition  of  his 
force,  though  the  best  which,  under  the  jcircumstances,  could  have 
been  effected,  was  faulty  in  the  extreme.  There  were  no  roads  of 
communication  between  the  several  portions  of  the  army,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  were  separated  one  from  another  by  inaccessible 
mountains.  There  was  no  plateau  behind  them,  on  which,  when 
Wd  pressed,  they  could  retire,  and  which,  when  gained,  would 
present  a  line  even  moderately  defensible.  Each  division,  we 
^  almost  said  each  brigade,  had,  on  the  contrary,  itself  alone 
to  depend  upon,  till  an  attacking  enemy  should  have  fully 
developed  his  plan  ;  to  defeat  which,  by  a  rnovement  of  concentra- 
tion, must  greatly  strain  both  the  mental  resources  of  the  leader, 
and  the  physical  powers  of  the  men.  The  French,  on  the  other  ^ 
band,  though  likewise  inconveniently  extended,  were  far  better 
placed  for  mutual  support.  Clausel,  who  commanded  the  left 
^ng,  was   at  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port.     Dronet,  with   the   centre, 
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occupied  the  heights  between  Espalette  and  Ainhoe.  Beille,  with 
the  left,  held  the  mountains  which  overhang  Vera;  while  Valette, 
with  the  reserve,  guarded  the  Bidassoa  in  its  downward  course 
from  the  great  road  to  the  sea.  Thus,  by  either  flank,  or  through 
the  pass  of  San  Antonio  at  their  centre,  it  was  in  the  enemy's 
power  to  push,  at  any  moment,  an  overwhelming  column  of 
attack ;  while  in  the  event  of  being  himself  attacked,  be  had  a 
range  of  mountains  to  faU  back  upon,  steep  towards  Spain,  sloping 
more  gently  into  France,  and  traversed  in  the  rear  by  roads,  not 
good  certainly,  but  in  dry  weather  at  least  passable  for  wheel 
carriages. 

The  orders  given  to  Soult  were  peremptory.  Hence  tbough  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  few  weeks  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  '  troops,  he  made  immediate  preparations  to  carry  his 
instructions  into  eflFect.  He  examined  carefully  the  position  of 
the  Allies,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  operate  by  his  own  left.  He 
should  thus,  he  hoped,  be  able,  after  relieving  Fampeluna,  to 
drive  away  the  Allied  right,  and  then  moving  along  the  Irurzun 
road,  to  fall  upon  the  divisions  of  the  centre,  as  they  came  down 
from  the  mountains ;  or  else  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  force  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  while  a  corps  of  observation 
crossing  the  lower  Bidassoa,  should  attack  it  in  front.  It  was 
a  plan  well  conceived,  as  all  Soult's  plans  were;  but  it  failed, 
partly  through  some  obvious  defects  in  the  execution,  and  partly 
because  it  had  all  been  foreseen  and  provided  against. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Soult  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
Eeille's  and  Clausel's  corps,  turned  the  position  of  the  4th  division 
at  Eoncesvalles,  and  compelled  it  to  retire  upon  Zubiri.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Hill,  furiously  assailed  by  D'Erlon,  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  and  to  fall  back 
upon  the  valley  of  Bastan,  in  the  direction  of  Irurita.  Next  day 
Soult  moved  upon  Pampeluna,  by  a  road  which  commanded  all  the 
strong  defensive  positions  near  it  He  conducted  his  march,  how- 
ever, with  too  much  caution,  of  which  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  4th  British  division,  and  the  3rd,  which  had  joined  during  the 
retreat,  found  time  to  move  to  their  rights  and  to  connect  them- 
selves, before  the  French  arrived,  with  O'Donnel's  Spaniards,  by 
whom  the  blockade  was  maintained. 

Of  the  commencement  of  these  movements  intelligence  reached 
Lord  Wellington  in  the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th.  He 
had  been  on  the  25th,  with  Sir  Thomas  Grraham  before  San 
Sebastian,  having  ridden  down  with  a  view  to  repair  the  late 
disaster ;  and  was  back  again  at  Lasaca  when  the  reports  came  in. 
He  got  out  of  bed,  dispatched  orders  to  disarm  the  batteries ;  and 
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Without  raising  the  blockade^  to  render  a  portion  of  the  besieging 
force  available  for  general  service.  Hitherto  he  had  been  the  less 
jealous  of  his  right,  because  Soult,  in  order  to  mislead  him,  had 
made  a  feint  a  few  days  previously  in  that  direction,  which  Lord 
WelliDgton  accepted  as  a  token  that  the  serious  blow  would  fall 
upon  his  left.  But  the  intelligence  now  received,  opened  out  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  scheme.  He  directed  his  left  and  centre 
eohunns  to  move  to  their  right,  and  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes, 
he  specified  the  valley  of  Lanz  as  the  line  which  they  were  to 
fcUow.  Then  mounting  his  horse  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  rasuie 
Ids  way  through  lateral  glens  towards  the  allignments  of  the 
fcd  and  4th  divisions ;  whence,  on  the  27th,  he  pushed  on,  attended 
fcy  a  single  staff-officer,  to  Saroren. 

As  he  entered  the  village,  he  saw  Clausel's  division  in  full  march 
dong  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  Zabaldica.  It  became  manifest  to 
him  at  the  same  instant,  that  the  valley  of  Lanz  was  no  longer  a 
■fe  line  of  communication  for  his  own  troops ;  and  equally  so,  that 
wiIesB  stopped  in  time,  they  would  find  themselves  cut  in  half  by 
die  advancing  column.  He  was  quite  alone,  except  that  Lord 
Rtzroy  Somerset  rode  with  him.  They  had  neither  orderlies  nor 
■Bvautsin  attendance;  so  throwing  his  bridle  to  Lord  Fitzroy, 
RTellington  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
wrote  with  a  pencil  the  necessary  orders.  With  this  Lord 
Rtzpoy  galloped  to  the  rear ;  while  Wellington,  waiting  till  the 
Biemy's  advance  had  well  nigh  reached  the  further  end  of  the 
lindge,  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away.  He  had  a  range  of 
teep  heights  before  him,  which  he  crossed ;  over  the  valley  at  the 
hither  side  uprose  another  ridge,  which  he  ascended,  and  being 
recognised  as  he  approached  the  summit  by  a  Portuguese  battalion, 
k  men  raised  a  cry  of  satisfaction.  It  was  at  once  caught  up  by 
Ae  3rd  and  4th  divisions,  which  stood  under  arms  not  far  off,  and 
Ibey  deUghted,  as  in  moments  of  danger  the  troops  always  were, 
to  find  their  conmiander  near  them,  rent  the  air  with  their 
ibouts.  Soult  heard  the  tumult,  and  perfectly  understood  what 
it  meant.  Almost  involuntarily  he  stopped  the  march  of  his 
^pe;  and  ascending  a  hill  opposite  to  that  on  which  Wellington 
Btood,  the  two  generals  gazed  at  one  another. 

The  delay  of  an  hour  or  two  was  all  that  Lord  Wellington  desired. 
BSfi  orders  dispatched  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  had  changed  the 
ine  of  march  for  the  6th  division,  which,  instead  of  pushing  through 
he  Lanz  valley,  turned  aside,  and  came  in,  by  a  wide  detour,  on  the 
nterval  which  separated  Hill  from  the  right  of  the  army.  Had 
Joult  attacked  on  the  27th  he  would  have  had  only  two  divisions 
'rith  Morillo's  Spaniards  to  deal  with.    On  the  28th  three  divisions 
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were  in  line.  The  reason  which  he  himself  assigns  for  the 
delay  is,  that  he  expected  every  moment  to  be  joined  by  D'Erlon. 
But  D'Erlon  was  still  absent  on  the  28th^  and  then  he  struck  the 
blow.  The  French,  greatly  superior  in  numbers^  behaved  with  the 
utmost  gallantry ;  the  Allies,  admirably  posted,  met  and  repelled 
every  attack.  Lines  and  columns  were  continually  intermixed; 
indeed,  Wellington  describes  the  encounter  as  ^*  bludgeon  worL" 
At  last  the  struggle  ended,  leaving  each  party  in  possessioD,  pretty 
nearly,  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied  ere  the  battle  began. 
And  both  armies  slept  .beside  their  dead. 

The  dawn  of  the  29th  found  the  hostile  lines  under  arms,  but 
no  fighting  took  place.  It  was  not  Lord  Wellington's  policy  to 
provoke  a  battle,  and  Soult  held  back  from  forcing  it  on.  They 
were  equally  looking  for  reinforcements.  Those  for  Wellingtcm 
arrived  first,  however,  and  in  greater  comparative  strength.  He 
had  30,000  Anglo-Portuguese  in  hand  before  the  sun  went  down; 
whereas,  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  carried  less  than  16,000  intd 
action.  An  hour  or  two  later,  D'Erlon  arrived  with  18,000  for 
Soult.  These,  added  to  18,000-  the  remains  of  the  20,000  who 
had  fought  on  the  previous  day — still  left  him  numerically  superior 
to  his  opponent.  But  the  French  were  by  this  time  a  good  deal 
demoralised  by  constant  reverses,  and  their  leader  began  to  be  in 
fear  that  provisions  would  fail  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  should  make  an  efibrt  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Sebaa* 
tian.  With  this  view  he  left  a  division  to  screen  the  movement, 
and  turned  with  the  rest  upon  Hill.  It  was  a  bold  but  dangerous 
stroke.  It  presented  the  flank  of  the  army  on  its  march  to 
Lord  Wellington,  who  was  neither  slow  to  divine  the  proceeding 
nor  backward  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  All  the  divisions  were 
put  in  motion,  and  through  every  valley  which  bore  upon  the 
route  of  the  French  columns,  fierce  attacks  were  made.  There 
was  hard  fighting,  which  went  entirely  against  the  French.  Foy, 
with  8000  men,  was  separated  from  the  main  body.  Keille  and 
Clausel,  very  roughly  handled,  gave  way;  while  Soult  him- 
self, driven  out  of  Saroren,  retreated  upon  San  Esteban  by  the 
gorge  of  Donna  Maria.  But  even  this  expedient  had  been  sur- 
mised, and  Hill,  uniting  to  himself  Morillo's  Spaniards,  pushed 
through  gorges  and  defiles,  and  headed  the  column.  And  now  oc- 
curred one  of  those  accidents  which  lead  so  often  in  war  to  greai 
failures  as  well  as  great  successes.  Lord  W^ellington  had  so 
timed  the  movements  of  his  corps,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
smTounding  Soult  with  the  mass  of  his  army,  when  three  wretched 
stragglers,  looking  for  plunder  in  the  glen  into  which  the  enemy 
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bad  been  crowded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  patrol.  They  were 
carried  before  Soult,  told  him  whence  they  had  come,  and  made 
him  for  the  first  time  aware  that  the  English  were  all  round  him, 
except  on  one  narrow  opening ;  and  that  even  this  would  in  the 
eoDrse  of  a  few  hoiurs  be  occupied.  He  lost  no  time  in  breaking 
through.  In  haste,  and  some  confusion,  his  troops  threaded  the 
interval,  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind.  The  guns  he  had  pre- 
yiously  sent  away  by  Roncesvalles,  and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port. 

From  tllat  date  up  to  the  2nd  of  August,  all  the  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees  rang  with  a  continual  fire  of  musketry.  The  French 
in  full  retareat,  the  Allies  in  hot  pursuit,  scaled  crags,  plunged 
down  ravines,  and  passed  torrents.  The  loss  to  the  fugitives  was 
enormous.  It  amounted,  throughout  the  operations,  to  15,000 
men ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  7300  were  returned  as  killed, 
womided,  and  missing. 

Having  thus  crippled  Soult,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 
attempting  for  the  future  any  serious  interruption.  Lord  Welling- 
ton took  steps  for  resuming  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  the 
trenches  before  which  had  not  been  filled  in,  though  the  guns 
were  removed  from  the  batteries.  For  a  while,  indeed,  no  effec- 
tive progress  could  be  made,  because  a  new  siege  train,  promised 
and  long  expected  from  England,  was  still  at  sea.  The  stock  of 
ftmmunition  likewise  for  the  guns  already  in  hand  was  well  nigh 
exhausted ;  but  he  caused  fresh  batteries  to  be  prepared,  especially 
•gainst  the  land  front,  in  order  that  when  the  means  of  arming 
them  should  arrive,  the  town  might  be  attacked  simultaneously  at 
many  points. 

These  meanfi  arrived  at  last.  On  the  18th  of  August,  117 
lieavy  guns  and  mortars  reached  Passages,  and  a  few  days  subse- 
quently shot  and  shell  for  their  use;  which  the  authorities  in 
England  had,  with  unaccountable  negligence,  omitted  to  put  on 
loard  the  vessels  which  conveyed  the  artillery.  Hence  on  the  26th, 
sixty-three  heavy  pieces  opened  fire  on  San  Sebastian.  The  shat- 
tered defences  on  the  river  front  soon  began  to  crumble  away. 
The  artillery  was  dismounted  in  the  embrasures,  and  the  two 
Iwaches,  beaten  into  one,  exhibited  a  rugged  slope  of  large  extent. 
Against  this  hurricane  Creneral  Rey  coxild  oppose  but  little  resist- 
ance; but  he  did  what  he  could.  He  threw  up  retrenchments 
l)ehind  the  ruins,  and  mined  and  loaded  the  bottom  of  the 
breach  at  various  points ;  and  having  still  in  reserve  a  few  field 
pieces,  he  planted  them  behind  screens  in  readiness  to  be  used 
when  the  assault  shoidd  be  delivered.  It  was  delivered  on  the 
31st.  About  two  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  explosion  by  the 
^egers  of  three  mines  uncovered  the  wall  of  the  quay,  and 
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formed  a  ramp  by  which  they  could  deeicend  into  the  ditch ;  and 
between  ten  and  eleven,  at  which  hour  the  tide  served^  the 
columns  dashed  forward. 

Troops  which  have  been  once  repulsed  in  the  assault  of  a 
fortress,  are  apt  to  grow  disheartened.  They  imagine  the  obstaclee 
which  they  had  failed  to  surmount  to  be  more  formidable  than 
they  really  are;  and  a  prudent  commander  is  therefore  careful 
to  make  his  second  effort  with  fresh  men.  On  the  present  occasioii 
volunteers  from  the  divisions  not  employed  in  the  siege  were  sent 
down  to  lead  the  assault;  and  a  battalion  embarked  in  boats 
threatened  the  castle  rock  from  the  sea.  Their  rush  was  tremend* 
ous,  and  tremendous  was  the  resistance  which  it  encountered.  For 
three  hours  the  assailants  swarmed  up  the  breaches,  yet  failed  to 
crown  the  parapet,  while  a  murderous  fire  from  behind  traverses  fell 
upon  them  in  front  and  on  either  flank.  At  last  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  who  watched  the  proceedings  from  one  of  the  batteries  on 
th^  right  of  the  Urumea,  caused  his  guns  to  be  turned  upon  tlie 
defenders,  though  these  stood  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of 
the  assailants.  The  fire  was  admirably  directed,  and  a  shot  strik- 
ing some  loose  cartridges  and  loaded  shells,  which  lay  ready  for  use^ 
exploded  them,  causing  great  slaughter  among  the  French  troop& 
They  recoiled  for  a  moment,  and  that  moment  decided  the  fate  of 
the  place.  The  storming  parties,  raising  a  shout^  sprang  upon  the 
parapet,  and  the  town  was  their  own. 

Once  again  were  scenes  enacted  from  the  contemplation  of  whidi 
the  mind  recoils.  The  French  set  fire  to  such  houses  as  stood  near 
the  breaches,  and  fought  from  street  to  street  with  desperate 
bravery.  They  took  care,  also,  to  throw  casks  of  spirits  and  wine 
where  the  English  soldiers  could  see  them,  and  the  men,  hot  and 
thirsty,  rushed  upon  them,  drank  to  excess,  and  became  perfectly 
unmanageable.  In  a  little  time  the  whole  town  was  in  a  blaxe^ 
and  many  a  soldier,  disabled  by  wounds,  or  stupified  by  drink, 
perished  in  the  conflagration.  But  the  charges  brought  by  the 
Spanish  Government  against  their  allies,  as  if  the  destruction  of 
San  Sebastian  had  been  designedly  their  work  and  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  as  imjust  as  it  was  ungenerous.  The  fire 
originated  with  the  garrison.  The  assailants  found  no  time,  at 
Qrst,  to  make  efforts  to  subdue  it ;  and  when  they  did  make  these 
efforts,  it  was  too  late.  That  plunder  and  rapine  went  on  to  a 
feai'ful  extent  cannot  be  denied ;  but  plunder  and  rapine  in* 
variably  follow  upon  the  capture  of  a  town  by  storm,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  many  British  officers  risked,  and  well  nigh 
lost  their  lives,  in  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  it 

The  French,  though  beaten  from  the  town,  still  held  the  castle  as 
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well  as  a  fortified  convent  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
stands.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  both.  The  latter, 
ftfter  a  brief  cannonade,  was  evacuated.  Against  the  former, 
mortar  batteries  were  constructed.  It  was  a  mere  shell,  without 
bomb-proo£9,  or  cover  of  any  kind,  and  the  only  magazine  con- 
tained in  it  soon  blew  up.  After  holding  out,  therefore,  from 
the  Ist  to  the  8th  of  Septeml^er,  General  Bey  hoisted  a  white 
flag,  and  was  admitted,  with  all  that  remained  of  his  devoted 
garrison,  to  the  honours  of  war. 

The  loss  to  the  Allies  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  San  Se- 
bastian was  very  severe.  It  amounted  to  761  of  all  ranks 
killed,  1697  wounded,  and  45  missing.  Out  of  these  189  killed, 
694  wounded,  and  4  missing,  were  Portuguese,  the  rest  were 
English.  But  heavy  ss  the  loss  was,  it  constituted  but  a 
part  of  the  price  at  which  so  important  a  place  was  purchased. 
From  the  first  formation  of  the  siege,  up  to  the  surrender  of  the 
citadel,  3810  men  were  disabled,  a  number  considerably  exceeding 
ttat  of  the  entire  garrison,  of  whom  about  1800  only  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  glacis.  It  was  a  touching  sight  when  these 
gallant  soldiers,  headed  by  their  veteran  governor,  marched  out ; 
and  they  were  treated  with  the  respect  which  they  deserved. 
Every  British  officer  dropped  his  sword  as  they  passed,  and  the 
men  presented  arms. 

San  Sebastian  did  not  fall  without  one  last  effort  on  the  part  of 
Soult  to  save  it.  He  collected,  during  the  29th  and  30th,  about 
35,000  men  on  his  right,  opposite  to  the  heights  of  San  Martial;  while 
20,000,  under  Clausel,  gathered  together  before  the  pass  of  Vera. 
Neither  movement  was  overlooked  by  Lord  Wellington.  He  had 
occupied  the  heights  of  San  Martial  with  6000  Spaniards  under 
Fryere,  whom  he  supported  on  either  flank  with  a  British  division  ; 
and  while  he  blocked  the  Vera  pass  with  one  brigade  of  the  7th 
diviision,  he  directed  Hill  to  show  the  heads  of  his  columns  as  if 
they  were  *on  the  march  towards  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port.  These 
anangements  entirely  served  their  purpose.  Reille,  attacking  the  . 
Spaniards  in  a  loose  and  not  very  determined  manner,  was  re- 
pulsed ;  while  Clausel,  after  driving  out  the  brigade  from  Vera, 
stopped  short,  when  he  saw  a  stronger  force  in  front  of  San  Martial, 
and  Hill  moving,  as  it  seemed,  round  his  left  towards  Bayonne. 
After  a  good  deal  of  fireing,  and  some  loss  on  both  sides,  the  French 
accordingly  retreated ;  and  Soult  henceforth  directed  his  attention 
exclusively  \o  the  means  of  best  resisting  the  invasion  of  France, 
which  might  from  hour  to  hour  be  expected. 

In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  chain  of  military  events,  we 
have  omitted  to  notice  one  or  two  circumstances  which  occurred  at 
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this  time,  and  were  of  considerable  moment  as  regarded  both  the 
private  and  public  position  of  the  leader  of  the  British  army.  To 
himself  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Vittoria  was  his  advancement  to 
the  highest  grade  in  his  profession,  that  of  Field  Marshal.  On 
Europe  at  large,  the  influence  exercised  by  that  great  tiiumph 
proved  momentous  in  the  extreme.  Austria,  which  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  joining  the  northern  powers,  threw  in  her  portion 
with  Eussia  and  Prussia,  The  negociations  which  had  been  going 
on  in  Bohemia  came  to  an  end,  and  Napoleon  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  such  a  force,  as  rendered  all  but  hopeless  the  efforts 
of  his  military  genius.  As  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural,  the  hopes 
of  the  exiled  French  royalists  revived,  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  began  to  speak  and  to  write  about  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  Among  others  Lord  Wellington 
was  applied  to  on  the  subject,  not  by  the  British  Grovemment 
only,  but  by  the  Due  de  Berri.  He  evaded,  at  this  stage  of  the 
drama,  all  direct  correspondence  with  the  Due,  "by  sending  his 
ktter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  while  he  wisely  cautioned  the  British 
Cabinet  against  any  premature  expression,  even  of  a  wish  on  so 
very  delicate  a  subject*  Urged,  also,  to  invade  France,  he 
neither  consented  nor  refused  to  do  so,  but  explaining  fully  the 
hazards  which  must  attend  the  step,  while  as  yet  the  war  in  the 
north  had  taken  no  decided  turn,  he  expressed  himself  ready  to 
obey  orders  whenever  they  should  be  distinctly  given.  His  own 
inclination  appears  to  have  pointed,  rather  to  the  consolidation  of 
his  conquests  in  Spain,  than  to  a  rash  extension  of  the  field  of 
military  operations  beyond  it.  For  in  the  east  matters  had  not 
gone  uniformly  well.  Sir  John  Murray,  who  succeeded  General 
Maitland  in  the  command,  evinced  a  lamentable  want  both  of 
energy  and  forethought;  and  brought  his  career  to  a  close,  by 
hastily  raising  the  siege  of  Torragona,  and  abandoning  his  guns  to 
the  enemy.  It  is  pretty  evident,  likewise,  that  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  who  next  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  scarcely 
possessed  the  amount  of  military  talent  which  the  situation  required. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  false  intelligence ;  and  lost^ 
rather  than  gained,  both  ground  and  reputation.  On  Wellington's 
right,  therefore,  there  still  lay  a  formidable  French  force,  half  of 
which,  about  30,000  men,  was  distributed  among  the  strongholds 
which  command  the  principal  avenues  of  approach  to  and  from 
France,  while  the  other  half  Suchet  kept  in  hand,  and  might  have 
employed,  had  he  followed  Soult's  advice,  and  the  instructions  of 
the  war  minister  in  Paris,  to  far  better  purpose  than  in  watching 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  motley  army.  Under  such  circumstances 
Lord  Wellington  was  averse  to  plunge  into  an  enterprise,  of  which 
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the  issues  seemed  to  be  doubtful.  For,  as  he  pointed  out  to  Lord 
Bathurst-,  the  population  of  France  was  unlike  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  peasantry,  almost  all  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, had  served  in  the  field  more  or  less ;  and  an  insurrection 
provoked,  as  it  probably  would  be,  by  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
Spaniards,  would  prove  far  more  formidable  than  it  had  been  even 
in  Spain.  *'  My  future  operations,"  he  said  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
July,  "will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  passes  in  the  north  of 
Europe;  and  if  operations  should  recommence  there,  upon  the 
itreugth  and  nature  of  the  reinforcement  which  the  enemy  shall 
get  in  our  front."  • 

Again,  the  army  of  which  he  was  at  the  head,  though  infinitely 
soperior  to  what  it  had  been  a  year  or  two  previously,  could  not, 
in  d\  its  parts,  he  depended  upon.  By  judiciously  intermixing 
inferior  with  superior  troops  be  rendered  the  whole  pliable.  But 
this  was  not  done,  except  at  the  cost  of  inconveniences  which 
irould  be  aggravated  a  thousand-fold  the  moment  he  passed  the 
ftontier.  For  then  the  Spaniards,  whom  their  own  government  habi- 
tually n^lected  while  at  home,  would  be  left  to  starve,  or  thrown  on 
file  British  commissariat.  He  well  describes  this  state  of  things  in 
1  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  dated  from  Lesaca  on  the  9th 
of  August:  "The  system,"  he  says,  ^'is  not  perfect;  but  what  is 
perfect  with  such  instruments  and  such  defective  means?  It 
would  be  much  more  easy  and  convenient  for  me,  and  for  the 
British  army,  to  join  all  the  Spaniards  into  one  corps,  all  the 
British  into  another,  and  all  the  Portuguese  into  a  third ;  that 
▼ould  be  the  most  simple  arrangement ;  but  one  fine  morning  I 
Aould  find  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  surprised  and  defeated, 
ind  the  British  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  alone." 

Another  project  he  was  constrained  at  this  moment  to  set  aside. 
The  Allies,  either  jealous  of  one  another,  or  distrusting  the  ability 
of  their  chiefs,  were  anxious  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  their 
•nnies;  and  the  English  Government  communicated  with  him  on 
the  subject.  He  explained  in  reply,  that  whatever  value  his 
services  might  be  to  the  common  cause,  they  were  much  more 
valuable  at  a  post  where  he  was  known  and  trusted,  than  they 
could  be  anywhere  else.  In  the  south  the  army  knew  him  and  he 
knew  the  army :  in  the  north  mutual  confidence  could  be  acquired 
only  by  degrees ;   and,   therefore,  though  ready  to   go   where- 

*  Hia  expression  was,  "  Observe,  that  this  new  operation  is  the  invasion  of  France, 
in  ivhich  country  everybody  is  a  soldier,  where  the  whole  population  is  armed  and 
organised,  under  persons,  not,  as  in  other  countries,  inexperienced  in  arms,  but  men 
vho,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  which  France  has  been  engaged 
"With  dl  Europe,  must,  the  majority  of  them  at  least,  have  served  somewhere." 
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ever  the  Prince  Regent  might  desire,  he  advised  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  northern  powers  should  be  declined. 

These  were  all  troubles  which,  though  in  some  respects  new,  he 
was  well  able  to  bear.  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  put  up  with 
the  neglect,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  the  hostility,  of  the 
powers  which  he  was  serving.  Not  even  to  him  would  the  British 
Admiralty  concede  the  right  of  ordering  such  naval  co-operation 
as  he  required.  The  admiral  on  the  station  was  positively  pro- 
hibited from  taking  any  orders  from  the  general  on  shore.  The  two 
might  confer  together;  and  should  their  opinions  coincide,  the 
admiral  was  at  liberty,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of 
his  colleague.  But  orders  could  come  only  from  superior  authority 
afloat,  or  from  the  Board  at  Whitehall.  Hence,  over  and  over 
again  we  find  Lord  Wellington  complaining  that  the  coasts  are  not 
properly  secured,  that  convoys  fail  him,  and  that  the  enemy's  pri- 
vateers range  at  will  upon  his  communications.  Such,  however,  is 
the  nature  of  our  mixed  constitution,  and  of  the  habits  of  thought 
which  it  genders,  that  the  idea  of  giving  to  a  general,  however  • 
competeut  he  might  prove  himself  to  be,  any  control  over  the 
operations  of  a  fleet,  seems  never,  in  those  days,  to  have  been 
entertained..  And  if  denounced  as  impracticable  where  such  a 
man  as  Lord  Wellington  moved  on  the  stage,  there  seems  small 
probability  of  its  being  regarded  in  a  different  light  under  less 
imposing  circumstances. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  Regency  continued  to  neglect  its 
troops,  and  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  evince  bitter  hostility  towards 
their  Captain-General  and  great  ally.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  place  his  hospitals,  and  the  ships  on  which  he  depended  for  his 
supplies,  in  quarantine.  The  Portuguese  incorporated  with  his 
divisions,  the  Duke  fed.  Those  which  acted  separately  he  kept 
from  starving,  though  at  considerable  sacrifices,  both  of  treasure 
and  temper.  As  to  the  Spanish  armies,  the  marvel  is  how  they 
attained  any  degree  of  efficiency.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
them,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  feeding  upon  the  heads  of  Indian 
corn,  which  they  gathered  green  for  themselves;  and  rejoicing 
over  the  arrival  in  their  camp  of  a  few  bullock-carts  laden  witli 
salted  fish.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  remonstrated,  and  even 
threatened.  His  remonstrances  were  disregarded,  his  complaints 
of  misconduct  were  despised,  and  his  thjreats  of  giving  up  the 
cause  answered  with  angry  recriminations.  So  bitter,  indeed,  be- 
came the  feeling,  after  the  fall  of  San  Sebastian,  that  no  other 
temper  than  his  own  could  have  borne  up  against  it.  Writing  to 
Lord  Bathurst  about  the  condition  of  Spain  and  its  government,  he 
says,  "  It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  a  system  can  last     What  I 
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regret  is^  that  I  aia  the  person  that  maintains  it.  If  I  were  out  of 
the  way,  there  are  plenty  of  generals  who  would  overturn  it. 
fiallasteros  positively  intended  it;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
ODonnell,  and  even  Castanos,  and  probably  others,  are  not  equally 
ready.  If  the  King  should  return,  he  also  will  overturn  the  whole 
&bric,  if  he  has  any  spirit"  How  surely,  and  to  what  a  mischievous 
extent  this  latter  prophecy  received  its  fulfilment,  is  now  a  matter 
of  history. 

One  more  source  of  anxiety  presented  itself  at  this  time,  which 
deserves,  at  least,  passing  notice.  Napoleon,  it  was  rumoured,  had 
opened  a  negociation  for  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  and  undertook 
to  restore  Ferdinand,  on  condition  that  all  the  country  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  should  be  annexed  to  France.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  Ferdinand,  in  his  abject  anxiety  to  reign, 
was  willing  to  accede  to  these  terms;  and  a  party  in  the  Cortes 
Kemed  not  to  be  averse  to  them.  Lord  Wellington  wrote  strongly 
against  the  arrangement,  both  to  his  brother,  at  Cadiz,  and  to 
tbe  Crovemment  at  home.  But  the  project  seemed  to  have 
been,  at  least,  premature.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  Na- 
poleon to  concede,  even  so  much,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  though 
a  constant  whisper  of  treason,  falling  in  with  so  many  overt  acts 
of  ill-will,  could  not  but  occasion  anxiety  at  head-quarters.  All 
these  doubts,  and  many  more,  which  we  will  not  stop  to  par- 
ticnlarise,  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  English  general,  and 
rendered  him  less  anxious  than  he  might  have  otherwise  been  to 
push  the  war,  for  the  present,  beyond  the  Spanish  border. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

PASSAGE  OF  THS  BIDASSOA. —  BATTLE  OF  THE  lOTELLB. — THE  SPAIQAEDS  SEKT 
BACK, — ^BATTLES  OF  THE  9tH,  IOtH,  IItH,  12tH,  AND  13tH  OP  DECEMBEB.  — 
A-VTNTEE  QTTAETEBS. 

Though  disinclined  to  precipitate  a  movement  —  to  withdraw  from 
which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  disgrace  —  Lord  Wellington 
made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  the  speedy  invasion  of 
France.  He  threw  up  earthworks  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  so  as  to  secure  a  base  for  himself,  and  to  offer 
serious  obstacles  to  the  enemy.  His  pontoons  were,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  forward,  and  packed ;  while  a  Spanish  garrison  being 
placed  in  San  Sebastian,  the  troops  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
capture  of  that  place  were  moved  to  the  front.  No  decisive  step 
was,  however,  taken  till  the  beginning  of  October,  an  interval  of 
which  Soult  made  use  to  entrench  the  ground  on  which  he  stood, 
and  to  fortify  another  and  still  more  formidable  position  in  his  rear. 

The  line  of  the  Bidassoa  was  strong,  though  not  free  iirom  the 
defects  which  attach  to  mountain  positions  in  general.  The  right 
of  the  French  army,  covered  by  the  estuary  of  the  river,  occupied 
a  range  of  heights  above  Andaya,  and  extended  from  the  hills 
which  confront  San  Martial  to  the  sea.  The  centre,  somewhat 
retired,  followed  the  bend  of  the  mountains,  by  Mandala,  to 
Baionette.  The  right,  with  its  advance  at  Vera,  rested  chiefly 
on  the  Puerto  de  Vera,  and  the  mountains  of  La  Bhune.  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  as  defensible  a  line  as,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  a  large  army  could  well  take  up.  The  approaches  to 
it,  likewise,  were  diflScult ;  because  the  fords  above  Behobia  are 
few,  and  some  of  those  below  become  impassable  at  half-tide.  It 
would  almost  appear  that  Soult,  trusting  too  much  to  these  natural 
obstacles,  was  less  earefiil  than  he  ought  to  have  been  to  keep  his 
troops  in  hand.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  lesson  which 
Wellington  taught  him  at  the  Douro  ;  and  he  learned  it  again,  to 
his  sorrow. 

This  much,  however,  must  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  French 
general's  short-comings.  His  mind  was  distracted  with  many 
cares.     His    own    army,   disheartened   by  constant  defeats,  had 
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lost  a  great  deal  of  its  energy.  The  recruits  which  joined  it  were 
either  old  men  or  boys.  He  looked  round  for  support  in  other 
quarters  —  and  found  it  not.  To  all  his  entreaties  for  combined 
operations,  whether  from  Saragossa,  through  the  valley  of  Sacca, 
or  by  the  rear,  taking  the  Adour  for  his  base,  Suchet  made  no 
response.  If  one  day  he  appeared  to  assent  to  some  proposal,  he 
drew  back  from  it  again  the  day  following.  Thirty-two  thousand 
men  were  thus  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  danger, 
paralysing  Soolt  by  the  uncertainty  which  surrounded  him.  A 
good  soldier  and  a  true  Frenchman,  Suchet  appears,  like  his 
brother  marshals,  to  have  been  intolerant  of  superior  merit  in 
another.  Unwilling  to  act  under  Soult,  he  exaggerated  the  dangers 
I  which  threatened  the  eastern  provinces,  and  looked  on  with  in- 
[  difference  while  France  itself  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
I  invader. 

I  Meanwhile  the  French  and  English  generals  issued  theii*  pro- 
'  damations.  Marshal  Soult  appealed  both  to  the  patriotism  and 
the  fears  of  the  French  people,  and  called  upon  them  in  the  event 
of  their  soil  being  violated,  to  rise  enfi  maaae.  Wellington,  waiting 
till  the  proper  time  came,  reminded  his  army  that  their  countries 
were  not  at  war  with  the  French  people,  but  with  the  French 
GoTemment.  He  called  upon  them  to  respect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  threatened  to  visit  with  heavy 
punishment  any  violence  done  to  either.  The  appearance  of  this 
general  order  was  accepted  as  a  token  that  the  advance,  of  which 
all  ranks  were  desirous,  would  soon  be  made ;  and  the  event  was 
tot  slow  in  verifying  the  augury. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  allied  army 
got  nnder  arms.  A  night  of  thunder  and  rain  had  helped  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  artillery  and  pontoons  as  they  moved  along 
the  road,  and  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to  dispose  them  ready  for 
nse  amid  the  valleys  which  abut  upon  the  river.  The  Ist 
division  crowded  into  Fonterabia,  which  stands  in  its  ruins  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa.  The  5th  concealed  itself  in  and  about  Irun. 
Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  leaving  its  tents  standing,  took  post  in  a 
hoUow  close  to  the  ford  of  Behobia,  and  Fryer's  Spaniards,  to  the 
light  of  this  brigade,  descended  the  heights  of  San  Martial,  and  lay 
dose  among  the  woods  at  their  base.  Then  came  in  succession 
the  4th  division  and  the  Light,  threatening  Vera  on  either  side ; 
thenLonga's  Spaniards;  then  the  6th  division;  and,  finally,  Griron's 
Spaniards  on  tiie  extreme  right.  The  2nd  and  7th  divisions  were 
not  at  first  brought  into  line,  the  former  helping  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Pampelima,  the  latter  being  in  reserve.  But  the  2nd 
division  got  into  action  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was 
carried,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  men,  a  little  too  far.       ^         t 
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As  soon  as  the  tide  served  at  Fonterabia  the  bells  of  the  town 
rang  out,  and  were  answered  by  some  heavy  guns  which  looked 
down  upon  the  tSte'd&'ponty  and  ruins  of  the  bridge  at  Behobia. 
These  were  the  appointed  signals  for  the  advance  of  the  allied  army, 
which  was  made  in  the  order  described  above,  and  with  perfect 
success.  Not  anticipating  anything  of  the  sort,  Soult  happened, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  in  Espalette,  and  before  he  could  reach  the 
point  of  danger,  all  his  redoubts  were  carried.  Andaya,  and  the 
high  ground  behind  it  fell  to  the  1st  and  5th  divisions,  while  the 
Spaniards  clambering  up  the  face  of  the  steep  to  the  right,  crowned 
it  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  It  was  a  complete  surprise.  Nor 
was  the  case  very  different  on  the  right.  Vera  and  a  strong  work 
which  supported  it  offered  little  resistance.  Through  the  Puerta 
de  Vera,  and  back  upon  La  Bhune,  indeed  to  the  outworks  of 
the  intrenched  camp  at  Sarre,  the  enemy  were  driven,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  prisoneis. 

The  crossing  of  the  Bidassoa,  brilliant  as  «it  was,  scarcely  de- 
serves to.be  spoken  of  as  a  great  military  operation.     Its  object 
was  to  throw  forward  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  rather  as  a 
measure  of  convenience,  than  with  any  view  of  ulterior  proceedings; 
for  as  long  as  Pampeluna  held  out,  a  serious  invasion  of  France  was 
impossible.     Perhaps  Lord  Wellington   was  by  no  means  con- 
vinced, that  to  invade  France,  circumstanced  as  the  Allies  were  in 
the  north,  would  as  yet  be  judicious.    He  contented  himself,  there- 
fore, with    occupying  the   high   grounds   between  Andaya  and 
Urogne,  carrying  his  line  thence  along  the  ridges  to  the  Hermetage 
of  La  Bhune.   His  head-quarters  he  had  established  at  Vera ;  and  he 
secured  his  communications  by  laying  down  pontoon  bridges  upon 
the  Bidassoa.    Meanwhile  Soult  applied  all  his  energies  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  an  intrenched  camp  round  Bayonne,  throwing  up,  at  the 
same  time,  field  works  which  extended  all  the  way  from  St.  Jean 
deLuz  on  his  right,  to  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  of  Mondarran, 
in  front  of  Espalette,  on  his  left.     These  embraced  the  villages  of 
Urogne,  Ascain,  and  Amotz,  covering,  with   enclosed   redoubts, 
various  points,  such  as  Ascain,  the  Little  Bhune,  Sarre,  St.  Barbe, 
Autune,  and  Amotz.     Placed  with  exceeding  skill  so  as  to  com- 
mand every  great  road  and  practicable  by-path,  these  redoubte 
were  garrisoned  by  66,000  veteran  troops.     But  in  addition  to 
these  troops  were  the  divisions  of  Foy  and  Paris,  which,  subse- 
quently to  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  had  united  at  St  Jean  Pied- 
de-Port ;  and  which  continuing  to  threaten  the  blockading  force, 
kept  open,  so  to  speak,  the  communications  between  the  garrison 
of  Pampeluna  and  the  French  army. 

While  Lord  Wellington  waited  for  the  fall  of  Pampeluna ;  and 
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I  for  tidings  of  decisive  action  in  the  north,  Soult  renewed  his  corre* 

£pondence  with  Suchet,  whom  he  again  urged  to  abandon  his  own 

projects  in  Catalonia,  and  to  think  .of  the  safety  of  their  common 

country.   We  have  shown  that  at  one  time  Soult  entertained  serious 

thoughts  of  marching  upon  Saragossa,  and  rendering  that  town 

^e  base  of  his  own  and  Suchet's  future  operations.    But  the  passage 

of  the  Bidassoa  by  the  English  lefl,  and  the  occupation  by  their 

light  of  the  debouches  of  the  valley  of  Bastan,  rendered  this  scheme 

DO  longer  feasible,  and  Suchet  was  invited  to  march  up  the  Ebro 

a&d  to  threaten  Lord  Wellington's  rear,  while  he  should  be  assailed 

in  front  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz.    Suchet,  however,  preferred  lingering 

in  his  own  province,  and  devoting  his  time  to  civil  administration. 

In  despair  Soult  seems  to  have  meditated  shifting  the  scene  of 

war  and  marching,  at  all  hazards,  into  Arragon ;  but  again  his 

schemes  were  frustrated.     The  winter  set  in  this  year  earlier,  and 

with  more  than   usual   severity.      A  succession   of  heavy  rains 

swelled  the   torrents,  and  rendered  the  paths  through  the  valleys 

impracticable.     Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  watch,  as  he 

aniiously  did,  the  formidable  enemy  in  his  front,  and  to  employ 

every  disposable  man  in  strengthening  the  lines,  within  which  he 

detenoined  to  resist  the  attack  when  it  should  be  delivered. 

All  this  while  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna  was  kept  up  with  the 
utoiost  rigour.  The  garrison  suffered  great  privations,  being 
reduced  to  a  few  ounces  of  bread  and  a  little  horse-flesh  daily ; 
yet  the  governor,  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  refused  to 
surrender.  He  gave  out,  indeed,  that  he  was  determined  to  blow 
np  the  works,  and  to  force  his  way  through  the  besiegers  sword  in 
Hand.  But  these  designs,  if  indeed  he  had  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained them,  were  abandoned  on  receipt  of  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  if  any  damage  were  done,  either  to  the  fortifications  or  to  the 
stores,  he  should  himself  be  hanged,  and  every  tenth  man  under 
hia  orders,  shot.  That  Lord  Wellington  would  have  permitted 
this  threat  to  be  carried  into  effect,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
iniprobable.  No  leader  of  an  army,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  was  ever  more  tender  than  he  of  human  life.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  threat  was  uttered,  only  with  a  view  to 
deter  General  Cassan  from  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  ungenerous 
in  itself  and  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  war.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  either  the  threat  or  his  own  more  sober  reflections  induced 
(general  Cassan  to  stop  short  of  such  a  gross  and  wanton  outrage. 
He  continued,  indeed,  to  hold  out  till  the  last  barrel  of  food  in  the 
place  was  consumed;  and  then,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain 
better  terms,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Pampeluna  fell  on  the  30th  of  October.  There  had  arrived  before 
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this,  urgent  entreaties  from  home,  that  the  army  might  be  led, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  into  France;  and  the  tidings  from 
the  north  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  give  to  them  his  &vourab}e 
consideration.  But  he  did  not  conceal  either  from  Lord  Batburst 
or  himself,  that  the  operation  must  be. attended  with  great  risk. 
Soult's  army  was  little  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  his  own. 
The  scale  was  turned  in  his  favour  by  about  20,000  Spaniards  only. 
It  was  quite  in  Suchet's  power  to  from  a  junction  with  Soult,  either 
in  rear  of  the  Adour,  or  between  that  river  and  the  Nivelle,  and 
a  leu6  en  Tridsse,  should  such  be  called  out,  could  not  fail  to  give 
him  serious  embarrassment.  Nor  was  this  all.  After  again 
sounding  him  on  the  propriety  of  embarking  the  greater  portion  of 
the  British  troops,  and  acting  with  them  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
as  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlanids,  the 
British  Government  compromised  matters  by  dispatching  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  into  Holland  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
placing  under  his  orders  all  the  reinforcements  which  had  been 
originally  intended  for  service  in  Spain.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  of  the  growing  distrust  of  the  Spanish  Government,  which 
not  only  neglected  the  national  troops  more  and  more,  but  con- 
tinually threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  arrangements  for 
the  proper  supply  of  his  own,  Wellington  seems  never  to  have 
been  anxious  for  a  precipitate  inroad  into  the  south  of  France. 
The  great  victory  at  Leipsic,  however,  the  advance  of  the  Allies  to 
the  Rhine,  and  the  eflForts  which  Napoleon  made  to  strengthen 
himself,  by  drawing  corps  after  corps  from  the  side  of  the  eastern 
Pjn-enees,  overcame  his  scruples.  He  caused  roads  to  be  made, 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  lines.  He  conveyed  guns, 
some  dismounted,  some  dragged  by  strength  of  hand,  over  the  hills; 
and  he  closed  up  General  Hill,  with  the  6th  and  2nd  divisions, 
into  the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  now  only  waited  till  the  weather 
should  moderate,  and  the  high-roads,  if  not  the  bye-paths,  become 
practicable  for  wheel  carriages. 

On  the  6th  the  rains  ceased,  and  on  the  7th  orders  were  given 
for  a  general  advance  on  the  morrow.  It  was  found,  however,  on 
reconnoitering,  that  no  troops  cotdd  move  as  yet,  so  deep  and 
miry  were  the  lanes.  The  order  was  in  consequence  countermanded, 
and  during  the  8th  and  9th  there  was  the  calm  which  precedes  a 
storm.  Two  hours  before  dawn  on  the  10th,  the  troops  got  under 
arms,  and  never  since  the  war  began,  had  they  been  in  such  mag- 
nificent condition.  The  state  of  the  diflFerent  regiments  shows  that 
40,000  British  bayonets  and  sabres  stood,  the  previous  evening, 
under  their  colours.  The  Portuguese  did  not  fall  short  of 
25,000,  and  the  Spaniards,  greatly  improved  both  in  equipment 
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and  drill,  amounted  to  as  many  more.  The  total  strength  of  the 
allied  anny  could  not,  therefore,  fall  short  of  90,000  men,  with 
ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  the  French  army  we  have  elsewhere 
Bpoken.  Though  reinforced  of  late  by  fresh  levies,  which  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  recruits,  many  of  them  as  yet  ill-instructed  in 
the  vezy  elements  of  drill,  it  was  still  numerically  inferior  to  the 
Allies.  On  the  other  hand,  Soidt  had  all  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion. His  line  might  perhaps  be  too  extensive,  and  its  conforma- 
tion in  the  centre,  where  the  village  of  Sarre  protruded,  was 
decidedly  at  fault.  But  all  Soult's  works,  with  this  exception, 
iianked  one  another;  and  many  were  inclosed,  having  troupe 
ie  hups  and  deep  ditches  to  cover  them.  On  the  whole  he 
kid  chosen  his  field  of  battle  well,  and  his  artillery  was  very 
efficient 

The  plan  of  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  may  be  stated  in  few 
ironk  It  was  Ijord  Wellington's  object  to  break  through  the  French 
tentre,  to  march,  having  done  so,  direct  upon  Bayonne,  and  thus 
ito  interpose  himself  between  that  city  and  one  if  not  both  of  the 
Kparated  portions  of  the  beaten  army.  But  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  was  necessary  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention  at 
•11  points  along  the  line.  He  attacked  therefore  in  four  separate 
columns.  Hill  on  the  extreme  right,  with  the  2nd  and  6th  divisions, 
Hamilton's  Portuguese  brigade,  Murillo's  Spaniards,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  artillery,  was  directed  to  move  against  Clausel's 
joffltion  in  rear  of  Ainhoe.  Beresford,  with  the  3rd,  4th,  and  7th 
jdimons,  fell  upon  the  redoubts  in  front  of  Sarre,  and  upon 
flarre  itself ;  while  Alton,  with  the  Light  Division,  and  Longa's 
Spaniards,  attacked  the  Little  Bhune,  and  co-operated  with  Geron 
in  assaulting  the  heights  behind  Sarre.  These  several  movements 
were  supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
and  by  four  batteries  of  cannon,  as  well  as  by  Fryer's  Spaniards,  who, 
idvandng  from  Mandale  towards  Ascain,  would  be  able  to  hold  in 
check  any  reinforcements  which  might  endeavour  to  make  their  way 
fiom  the  right  to  the  centre.  Finally,  Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  command  of  the  left  column,  was  to 
drive  in  the  posts  in  front  of  the  Lower  Ni velle,  to  carry  the  redoubts 
*hove  Urogne,  to  establish  himself  on  the  heights  facing  Siboure ; 
And  to  act  from  thence  as  circumstances  might  direct.  His  force 
consisted  of  the  1  st  and  5th  divisions,  of  the  brigades  of  Wilson, 
Bradford,  and  Aylmer,  of  Vandeleur's  light  dragoons,  the  12th  and 
16th,  and  of  the  heavy  German  cavalry. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  defiles  and  broken  roads, 
the  attacks,  thus  skilfully  arranged,  succeeded  in  every  quarter. 
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On  the  right,  and  in  the  centre,  redoubts  and  entrenchments  were 
carried  with  little  comparative  loss  to  the  assailants.  On  the  left, 
Urogne  being  entered  at  the  double,  a  continued  skirmish  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  day  in  the  meadows  beyond,  and  along, 
the  base  of  the  hills  which  look  down  upon  them.  Yet  so  much 
more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated  were  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  face  of  the  country,  that  daylight  failed  before  full  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  successes  thus  achieved.  Soult,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  his  lines  had  ceased  to  he 
tenable.  He  withdrew  from  such  of  the  works  as  he  still  held 
when  darkness  set  in,  and  before  day-dawn  on  the  11th,  was 
across  the  Nivelle,  with  his  right  on  the  sea  at  Bedart,  and  his 
left  at  St.  Barbe. 

The  battle  of  the  Nivelle  cost  the  Allies,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  2694  officers  and  men.  The  loss  to  the  French  was 
much  more  severe ;  it  amounted  to  4265,  including  1400  prisoners. 
They  left,  besides,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  lifty-one  pieces  of 
cannon,  six  ammunition  waggons,  and  all  their  magazines  at  St 
Jean  de  Luz  and  Espalette.  Yet  their  retreat  was  conducted  in 
excellent  order.  They  broke  down  the  bridges  on  the  Nivelle,  and 
their  rear  made  a  show  of  receiving  a  second  action  at  Bedart 
But  the  advance  of  the  Allies  was  too  formidable  for  them.  As 
soon  as  light  came  on,  Hope  moved  from  Urogne,  and  passed  the 
Nivelle  by  a  ford,  above  the  broken  bridge  at  St.  Jean  de  Lu2. 
Beresford  and  Hill  threatened  the  enemy  simultaneously  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  right.  He  again  shifted  his  ground.  He  fell  back 
towards  Bayonne,  in  the  entrenched  camp  before  which  he  esta- 
blished himself,  having  one  post  at  Anglette,  on  the  great  Madrid 
road,  and  others  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  from  the  Adour  to  the 
Nive. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  tolerably  fine  throughout  the  10th, 
broke  again  on  the  11th,  and  for  several  days  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  Lord  Wellington  found  it  necessary,  in  consequence,  to 
halt :  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  troops,  to  place 
them  under  cover.  His  anxiety  all  this  while  to  save  the  people 
of  the  country  from  outrage,  and  to  induce  them  to  live  peaceably 
in  their  own  dwellings,  was  extreme.  With  this  view,  he  invited 
the  local  magistrates  to  come  to  him,  and  assured  them  of  his  pro- 
tection. He  caused  placards  to  be  posted  up,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  arrest  and  bring  to  head-quarters  any  person  from  whom 
they  might  suffer  wrong ;  and  he  hanged,  without  mercy,  several, 
both  English  and  Portuguese,  soldiers,  who  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  marauding.  With  his  English  and  Portuguese  troops  these 
measures  had  the  desired  effect.     They  perfectly  understood  the 
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motiyes  which  actuated  their  chief,  and  submitted  to  a  discipline 
which  was  as  politic  as  it  was  strict.  Not  so  the  Spaniards.  They 
appeared  to  consider  that  the  time  had  come  for  avenging  upon 
France  the  wrongs  which  their  own  country  had  suffered;  and 
fliey  committed,  wherever  they  came,  acts  of  the  most  atrocious 
brigandage.  Against  them,  not  less  than  against  the  rest,  the 
power  of  the  law  was  directed.  The  generals  had  the  folly  to 
remonstrate:  and  they  received  the  rebuke  which  they  merited. 
"I  did  not  come  into  France,"  he  wrote  to  General  Fryer,  "to 
plunder.  I  have  not  been  the  means  of  killing  and  wounding 
thousands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  order  that  the  survivors  should 
pillage  the  French.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  duty,  and  the  duty 
of  us  all,  to  prevent  pillage,  particularly  if  we  wish  that  our  armies 
I  ihould  subsist  upon  the  resources  of  the  country."  All  this,  how- 
ever, availed  not ;  and  he  at  once,  without  a  mementos  hesitation, 
Bent  back  the  whole  of  his  Spanish  contingent  into  Spain.  "  I  must 
tell  your  lordship,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  21st  of 
November,  **  that  our  success,  and  everything,  depends  upon  our 
moderation  and  justice,  and  upon  the  good  conduct  and  discipline 
of  our  troops.  Hitherto,  these  have  behaved  well,  and  there 
appears  a  new  spirit  among  the  officers,  which  I  hope  will  continue, 
to  keep  the  troops  in  order.  But  I  despair  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  are  in  so  miserable  a  state  that  it  is  really  hardly  fair  to 
expect  that  they  vrill  refrain  from  plundering  a  beautiful  country, 
into  which  they  enter  as  conquerors,  particularly  adverting  to  the 
miseries  which  their  own  country  has  suflFered  from  the  invaders. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  bring  them  back  into  France,  unless 
I  can  feed  and  pay  them  ;  and  the  official  letter,  which  will  go  to 
your  lordship  by  this  post,  will  show  you  the  state  of  our  finances 
and  prospects.  If  I  could  but  bring  forward  20,000  good  Spaniards, 
paid  and  fed,  I  should  have  Bayonne.  If  I  could  bring  forward 
40,000, 1  don't  know  where  I  should  stop.  Now,  I  have  both  the 
20,000  and  the  40,000  at  my  command,  upon  this  frontier ;  but  I 
cannot  venture  to  bring  forward  any,  for  want  of  means  of  paying 
and  supplying  them." 

What  an  insight  does  this  extract  from  Wellington's  correspon- 
dence afford  us  into  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  up  to  the 
last  stage  in  the  war !  He  is  still  starved  by  his  own  Government 
—  still  neglected  and  thwarted  by  the  governments  of  Portugal 
and  Spain ;  still  hampered,  for  lack  of  means,  at  a  time  when,  in 
order  to  give  him  free  action,  no  sacrifice,  financial  or  otherwise, 
fihonld  have  been  accounted  too  great.  Yet  he  keeps  his  temper  ; 
and  considers  that  he  is  only  the  more  required  to  make  up,  by 
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personal  exertion,  for  the  lack  of  the  support  which  is  not  afforded 
from  without.  His  moderation,  likewise,  never  forsakes  him.  In 
the  full  career  of  victory,  he  remembers  the  instability  of  fortune, 
and  counsels  peace,  if  it  can  be  obtained  with  honour.  "  I  have 
taken  measures,"  he  says,  "to  open  correspondence  with  the  interior, 
by  which  I  hope  to  know  what  passes,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people ;  and  I  will  take  care  to  keep  your  lordship  acquainted  with 
all  that  I  may  learn.  In  the  meantime  I  am  convinced,  more 
than  ever,  that  Napoleon's  power  stands  upon  corruption  ;  that  he 
has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the  principal  officers  of  his  army, 
and  the  em/ploySa  civUes  of  the  Government,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  new  proprietors ;  but  even  these  last  I  consider  doubtful.  Not- 
withstanding this  state  of  things,  I  recommend  to  your  lordship  to 
make  peace  with  him,  if  you  can  acquire  iall  the  objects  which  you 
have  a  right  to  expect.  If  Bonaparte  becomes  moderate,,  he  is 
probably  as  good  a  sovereign  as  we  can  desire  in  France ;  if  he 
does  not,  we  shall  have  another  war  in  a  few  years." 

Of  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  humanity,  which  dictated  this 
policy,  ample  proof  was  soon  afforded.  The  people  of  the  country 
returned  to  their  homes ;  they  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  invading  army,  and  suffered  no  wrong.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  went  where  they  would,  and  did  as  they 
pleased.  All  that  was  required  of  them  was,  to  afford  to  the  troops 
accommodation  in  their  houses;  and  this  they  did  cheerfully, 
because  they  gained,  instead  of  losing,  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
army  among  them.  "  The  natives,"  Lord  Wellington  wrote,  "  are 
not  only  reconciled  to  the  invasion,  but  wish  us  success,  afford  us 
all  the  supplies  in  their  power,  and  exert  themselves  to  get  intelli- 
gence for  us."  Again,  "It  is  a  curious  circumstance  tiiat  we  are 
the  protectors  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  plunder 
of  their  own  armies ;  and  that  their  cattle,  property,  &c.,  are  driven 
into  our  lines." 

Lord  Wellington  had  halted  after  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle, 
simply  because  the  weather  rendered  further  military  operations 
impossible.  The  position  which  he  took  up  was  neither  strong  nor 
convenient,  and  it  left  the  enemy  free  to  seek  supplies  from  all  the 
country  on  either  bank  of  the  Adour.  He  only  waited  till  the 
rains  should  cease,  in  order  to  remedy  the  latter  of  these  defects ; 
and  a  succession  of  dry  days  in  the  early  part  of  December  brought 
him  the  opportunity  which  he  was  seeking.  Accordingly  on  the 
8th  the  allied  troops  quitted  their  cantonments.  The  right,  under 
Hill,  received  instructions  to  cross  the  Nive  by  a  ford  between 
Cambo  and  Itsassue,  which  operation  Beresford  was  to  favour  by 
passing  his  column  on  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Ustearitz.     Meanwhile 
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Hope  was  to  drive  in  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  entrenched  camp,  and  to  keep  Soult  occupied  while 
Hill  and  Beresford  were  crossing  the  river.  Not  a  check  occurred 
in  the  execution  of  these  complicated  operations.  Hope  carried 
all  before  him,  and  forced  Soult  to.  develope  his  strength  in  the 
rear  of  Anglette,  while  Beresford  and  Hill  compelled  the  troops 
in  their  front  to  give  ground.  That  night  the  right  of  the  allied 
anny  was  established  on  the  Adour ;  its  communications  with  the 
centre  being  kept  up  through  Villa  Franca,  and  by  a  bridge  upon 
the  Nive. 

The  fighting  came  to  an  end  about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
Lord  Wellington,  after  closely  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  en- 
trenched camp,  gave  orders  for  Sir  John  Hope's  column  to  return 
to  its  quarters.  The  troops  retraced  their  steps  towards  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  under  a  pelting  rain,  a  brigade  of  the  5th  division  being  left 
to  hold  the  outposts  at  Barouilhet.  Before  this  retrogression 
began  Soult  had  arrived  at  Bayonne,  too  late  however  to  trouble 
Lord  Wellington  in  his  proceedings  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that,  however  desirable  in  many  respects  his  change  of  position 
might  be,  it  was  attended  by  one  serious  drawback.  It  had  placed 
the  right  of  the  allied  army  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues  from  the 
left  with  a  wide  river  between.  A  chance  seemed  thus  to  be 
afforded  him  of  retrieving  recent  reverses,  and  he  at  once  made 
np  his  mind  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  gave  orders  for  the 
march  of  the  mass  of  his  divisions  to  the  right,  so  as  to  bring  them 
npon  that  portion  of  the  allied  army  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the 
Nive ;  and  he  hoped,  not  unreasonably,  that  by  a  vigorous  attack, 
he  should  be  able  to  overwhelm  it  before  support  could  arrive.  It 
was  a  plan  dictated  by  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  war;  and  so 
confident  was  its  author  of  success,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
he  wrote  to  the  Due  de  Feltre  at  Paris,  **  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
to  announce  to  you  a  great  victory." 

)L  Brialmont  in  describing  the  operations  which  ensued  seems 
to  account  for  Soult's  failure,  by  laying  the  blame  partly  upon 
himself,  partly  upon  Generals  Foy  and  Villatte.  "Instead  of 
marching,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  decisive  point  of  Arcangues,  Soult 
directed  his  principal  movement  upon  Birouilhet ;  and  the  attack, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  the  rains 
had  rendered  well  nigh  impassable,  partly  through  the  irresolution 
of  Foy  and  Villatte,  lacked  both  vigour  and  unity."  This  is  not 
quite  a  fair  representation  of  the  case.  Arcangues,  a  village  with 
a  chateau  and  an  old  church,  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 
approaches  to  which  were  extremely  difficult.  The  plateau  of  Barouil- 
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het,  or  Biaritz,  on  the  other  hand^  is  flat,  with  a  good  deal  of  wood, 
and  the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bayonne  passes  over  it.  This 
road  being  quite  practicable  on  the  lOth,  was  from  two  to  three 
eminences  beyond  the  line  of  the  allied  sentries,  commanded,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  artillery.  By  that  road,  therefore,  and 
through  the  woods  which  skirt  it,  Soult's  main  attack  ought  to  have 
been  directed,  and  it  was  so  directed.  But  the  error  which  Soult 
committed  was  far  more  serious  than  a  mistake  in  the  point  to  be 
assailed.  He  began  his  attack  too  soon.  He  took  the  initiatiye  with 
two  divisions  only,  the  rest  being  still  on  the  march,  and  thus  gave 
time  for  the  English  left  to  close  up  before  the  main  body  of  his  own 
army  was  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  the  battle.  That  mistake  he 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  retrieve.  The  brigade  at  the  outposts 
held  its  ground  till  reinforcements  arrived.  An  entire  division,  with 
Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  was  on  the  ground  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  day,  and  before  noon,  the  whole  of  the  1st  division,  with 
Vandeleur's  cavalry,  stood  in  reserve  in  front  of  Bedart.  There 
was  a  pause  in  the  action  about  noon  which  lasted  rather  more 
than  an  hour.  Foy's  and  Villatte's  divisions,  roughly  handled,  hung 
back,  while  on  both  sides  supports  were  arriving.  About  two 
o'clock  Soult  had  the  whole  of  his  force  in  hand,  and  he  let  it  loose 
with  great  fury  upon  Hope's  corps.  For  a  moment  the  first  line, 
consisting  of  a  Portuguese  brigade,  and  a  brigade  of  the  5th  division, 
seemed  to  waver,  but  the  second  line  moved  up,  and  the  French 
were  again  beaten  back.  Darkness  then  set  in,  and  the  troops  on 
both  sides  slept  on  their  arms.  Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed 
with  no  better  success ;  the  chateau  and  church  of  Arcangues  being 
likewise  assailed.  And  again  on  the  12th,  a  partial  encounter 
took  place.  By  this  time,  however,  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
British  divisions  began  to  make  their  appearance,  moving  in  rear 
of  the  threatened  points,  and  the  great  road  was  safe.  But  Soult 
resolved  to  strike  one  more  blow  for  the  victory.  He  withdrew  in 
the  night  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Barouilhet,  and  leaving  two 
divisions  and  the  reserve  to  garrison  the  entrenched  camp,  marched, 
with  35,000men  and  twenty -two  pieces  of  cannon,  through  Bayonne. 
His  intention  was  to  overwhelm  Hill,  whose  rear  was  at  the  same 
time  threatened  from  Hasparran,  by  Paris's  division,  and  by  a  corps 
of  light  cavalry  under  Pierre  Soult.  Certainly  the  odds  were 
very  much  in  his  favour.  Hill's  force  amounted  to  no  more  than 
13,000  men  with  fourteen  guns.  It  was  besides  isolated,  the  6th 
and  7th  divisions  having  moved  to  Hope's  assistance ;  but  it  was 
admirably  placed,  and  very  skilfully  handled.  It  occupied  a  pla- 
teau, enclosed  between  the  Adour  on  one  side,  and  an  impassable 
swamp  on  the  other.     The  front  was  narrow,  ai^d  the  approaches 
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flo  difficult,  that  Soult  was  never  able  to  bring  more  than  25,000 
men  to  the  point,  and  only  15,000  or  16,000  into  action.  The 
British  troops  were,  moreover,  full  of  confidence ;  and  they  received 
the  shock  with  undaunted  resolution.  From  about  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  the  battle  raged  with  extreme  fury ;  but  the 
assailants  could  not  gain  a  foot  of  ground.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  charged  in  their  turn,  and  drew  off,  just  as  Lord  Wellington 
arrived  to  support  them  with  the  6th  division.  Soult  perceived  that 
his  opportunity  was  lost ;  and  retreated  with  precipitation,  but  in 
good  order,  to  his  entrenched  camp. 

The  loss  to  the  English,  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  was 
severe.  It  amounted  in  all  to  650  killed,  3907  wounded,  and 
504  missing.  The  enemy  suffered  even  more ;  their  killed  and 
vonnded  alone  falling  little  short  of  10,000.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  they  were  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  three  Grerman  batta- 
lions, who,  to  the  number  of  1300,  came  over,  with  their  arms,  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  to  the  English  lines. 

So  ended  a  series  of  battles,  which  were  fought  with  great 
bravery  on  both  sides,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  inclement 
weather,  and  of  roads  well  nigh  impassable.  Lord  Wellington  has 
been  blamed  for  leaving  Hill  exposed  at  St  Pierre,  and  for  failing 
to  make  himself  master,  after  his  successes  on  the  10th  and  the 
12th,  of  the  intrenchments,  then  feebly  guarded,  which  lay  in  front 
of  his  own  right.  The  exposure  of  Hill  was,  in  some  measure, 
unavoidable,  assuming  the  move  on  the  9th  to  have  been  a 
judicious  one ;  and  the  inaction  of  Hill's  corps,  during  the  combats 
of  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  his 
own  discretion.  Hill,  as  the  event  proved,  was  safe  in  his  position 
at  St  Pierre.  Had  he  thrown  himself  upon  the  intrenched  camp 
beyond  it,  he  would  have  entirely  broken  the  link  which  connected 
him  with  the  centre  of  the  allied  army ;  for  d'Armagnac's  division 
▼ould  have  been  free  to  move,  and  to  fall  upon  the  bridges  at 
Villa  Franca  and  Ustaritz,  and  to  destroy  them.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, quite  clear  that  the  acquisition  of  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Nive  and  the  Adour  was  worth  the  risk  which  was  necessarily 
incurred  when  Wellington  threw  himself  astride  upon  the  former 
river.  Wellington's  error,  therefore, —  if,  indeed,  he  committed 
one,—  lay  in  extending  his  army  too  far,  the  situation  of  which, 
on  the  9th,  invited  his  adversary  to  try,  on  the  10th,  the  manoeuvre 
in  which  he  failed.  Perhaps,  had  Soult  attacked  more  vigorously, 
the  issue  might  have  been  different ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

The  rain,  which  had  fallen  at  intervals  from  the  evening  of  the 
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9th  to  the  morning  of  the  13th,  now  became  incessant.  It  pene- 
trated the  tents  which  had  here  and  there  been  brought  up, 
and  rendered  bivouacking  impossible.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore, 
having  settled  his  outposts,  withdrew  to  his  old  ground,  and 
cantoned  his  men  and  horses  in  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  which  extend  from  that  place,  along  the  plateau  of 
Biaritz,  through  Arcangues,  to  St  Pierre. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

CAltPAIGN  OP  1814. —  PASSAGE  OF  THE  TEIBTTTABIES  TO  THE  ADOITR. —  BATTLE 
OP  OKTHSS. PASSAGE   OP  THE  ADOUB.  —  BATOIOTE  nTTESTED. 

FiOM  the  end  of  December,  1813,  up  to  the  middle  of  February, 
1814,  military  operations  in  the  south  of  France  were  confined  to 
iNxasional  affairs  at  the  outposts.  The  French  would,  from  time 
to  time,  drive  in  a  British  picquet,  or  push  a  reconnoissance  along 
the  front  of  the  British  line,  which  would  get  under  arms,  here  and 
there,  repel  the  attack,  and  return  to  its  cantonments.  But  no 
event  occurred  worthy  of  notice,  except  in  the  direction  of  St.  Jean 
Ked-de-Port.  From  that  fortress,  which  he  still  held.  General 
Paris  moved,  with  the  bulk  of  his  division,  and  fell  in  on  the  left 
of  Soult's  allignment,  near  Baygorry  and  Bedarry.  There  he 
resigned  the  command  to  General  Harispe,  who,  being  a  Biscayan, 
exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  the  people,  and  induced 
them  to  assemble  in  partisan  corps.  It  is  true  that  the  misconduct 
of  Mina's  Spaniards  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result.  Mina 
had  been  moved  up  from  the  rear  late  in  December,  on  an  assurance 
that  his  people  should  be  restrained  from  plunder,  and  was  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port.  But  the  temptation 
proved  too  strong  for  Spanish  troops,  and  they  robbed  and  ill- 
treated  the  inhabitants  in  all  the  villages  near.  The  consequence 
was,  a  general  rising  about  Baygorry  and  Bedarry,  which,  being 
supported  by  Harispe's  division,  compelled  Mina  to  retire  into  the 
^ley  of  Bastan.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  mischief 
iQight  have  spread,  had  not  Lord  Wellington,  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment, taken  steps  to  restrain  it.  He  replaced  the  Spaniards  with 
hetter  troops,  caused  the  strictest  discipline  to  be  maintained,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  issued  a  proclamation,  which  threatened  with 
instant  death  every  peasant  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  the 
destruction  of  every  town  or  village  which  harboured  brigands. 
This  combination  of  firmness  with  conciliation  effected  its  purpose, 
though  not  till  after  several  convoys  had  been  cut  off,  and  a  good 
deal  of  baggage  captured. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  French  Biscay  when  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  began  in  earnest  to  bestir 
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themselves.  The  Due  d'Angoul^tne,  attended  by  several  emigris 
nobles,  arrived  at  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters,  and  was  received 
with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes.  Neither  to  his 
overtures,  however,  nor  to  those  of  his  friends  from  the  interior,  would 
Lord  Wellington  listen;  being  wisely  determined  not  to  commit 
himself,  nor  to  compromise  others,  or  permit  them  to  compromise 
themselves  by  declarations  of  principles  which  might  be  inopportune. 
And  this  conduct  was  the  more  judicious  that  Napoleon,  driven  to  his 
last  shifts,  was  known  to  be  arranging  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
Spain.  He  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  territory  between  tie 
Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  ofifered  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the 
throne,  on  the  sole  condition  of  an  amnesty  to  Joseph's  adherents 
and  the  retention,  for  a  while,  of  two  frontier  fortresses  by  the 
French.  To  this  arrangement,  the  treaty,  as  it  was  called,  of 
Vaulen9ay,  Ferdinand  assented.  He  was  childishly  eager  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  and  doubtless  entertained  as  little  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  conditions  to  which  he  might  subscribe  as  he  showed 
himself,  by  and  by,  mindful  of  the  assurances  which  he  had  given, 
in  his  humiliation,  to  the  Cortes.  But  the  Spanish  Regency — for 
once  advised  by  Lord  Wellington  —  refused  to  ratify  the  bargain. 
Ferdinand  remained  a  little  while  longer  a  prisoner  in  France,  and 
Spain  was  not  separated  from  England,  as  Napoleon  intended 
that  it  should  be. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  also,  that  the  English  Government, 
urged  thereto  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  again  proposed  to  Lord 
Wellington  either  to  transfer  himself  and  his  army  to  the  Nether- 
lands or,  if  that  step  were  considered  unadvisable,  to  push  forward 
without  delay,  so  as  to  operate  a  strong  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Allies.  His  answer  can  best  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Writing 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  21st  of  December,  he  says,  "In  nodlitary 
operations  there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  done :  one  of 
these  is,  to  move  troops  in  this  coimtry  during,  or  immediately 
after,  a  violent  fall  of  rain.  I  believe  I  shall  lose  many  more  men 
than  I  shall  ever  replace  by  putting  my  troops  in  camp  in  this  bad 
weather ;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  useless  waste  of  men,  if  I 
were  to  attempt  an  operation  during  the  violent  falls  of  rain  which 
we  have  here.  Our  operations,  then,  must  necessarily  be  slow; 
but  they  shall  not  be  discontinued.  In  regard  to  the  scene  of  the 
operations  of  the  army,  it  is  a  question  for  the  Government,  and 
not  for  me.  By  having  kept  in  the  field  about  30,000  men  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  British  Government  have  now,  for  five  years,  given 
employment  to  200,000  French  troops,  of  the  best  Napoleon  had, 
as  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  either  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guese could  have  resisted  for  a  moment,  if  the  British  force  had 
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been  withdrawn.  The  enemy  now  employed  against  us  cannot 
be  l^s  than  100,000  men — indeed  more,  including  garrisons ;  and 
I  see  in  the  French  newspapers  that  orders  have  been  given  for  the 
formation  at  Bordeaux  of  an  army  of  reserve  of  100,000  men. 
Is  there  any  man  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  one-third  of  the 
numbers  first  mentioned  would  be  employed  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  if  we  were  withdrawn?  Another  observation 
which  I  have  to  submit  is,  that  in  a  war,  in  which  every  day  offers 
a  crisis,  the  result  of  which  may  affect  the  world  for  ages,  the 
ehange  of  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army  would 
pat  that  army  entirely  hors  de  combat  for  four  months  at  least, 
eren  if  the  new  scene  were  Holland ;  and  they  would  not  then  be 
wch  a  machine  as  this  army  is.  Your  lordship,  however,  very 
iieasonably  asks.  What  objects  we  propose  to  ourselves  here  which 
■ire  to  induce  Napoleon  to  make  peace  ?  I  am  now  in  a  com- 
jnanding  situation  on  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  of  France  — 
[probably  the  only  vulnerable  frontier.  If  I  could  put  20,000 
Spaniards  into  the  field,  which  I  could  do  if  I  had  money,  and  was 
properly  supported  by  the  fleet,  I  must  have  the  only  fortress  there 
is  on  this  firontier,  if  it  can  be  called  a  fortress ;  and  that  in  a  very 
abort  space  of  time.  If  I  could  put  40,000  Spaniards  into  the 
field,  I  should  probably  have  my  posts  on  the  Garonne.  Does  any 
man  suppose  that  Napoleon  would  not  feel  an  army  in  such  a 
position  more  than  he  would  feel  30,000  or  40,000  British  troops 
1  laying  siege  to  one  of  his  fortresses  in  Holland  ?  If  it  be  only  the 
Insouices  of  men  and  money  of  which  he  will  be  deprived,  and  the 
frq)utation  he  will  lose  by  our  being  in  this  position,  it  will  do  ten 
times  more  to  procure  peace  than  ten  armies  on  the  side  of 
Flanders.  But  if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  there  is  a  strong 
Bourbon  party  in  France,  and  that  that  party  is  the  preponderating 
one  in  the  south  of  France,  what  mischief  must  not  our  army  do 
kim  m  the  position  I  have  supposed,  and  what  sacrifices  would  he 
not  make  to  get  rid  of  us?  " 

Moved  by  this  reasoning,  as  well  by  his  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
tile  military  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  not  adequate  to 
keeping  on  foot  two  armies  at  two  different  points  in  the  theatre  of 
^r,  the  Government  abandoned,  finally,  its  ill-advised  purpose  of 
leaving  Spain  to  fight  its  own  battles,  and  causing  the  British 
Peninsular  army  to  become  a  mere  limb  of  the  great  allied  force 
itt  the  north  of  France ;  yet  this  concession  to  common  sense  was 
not  made  without  some  reserve,  for,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained. 
Six  Thomas  Graham  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  troops  enough  to 
*erve  little  purpose  there,  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  deprive 
Lord  Wellington  of  the  reinforcements  on  which  he  had  counted. 
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while  some  of  his  best  foreign  corps  were  withdrawn,  in  order  that 
they  might  form  a  nucleus,  round  which  a  Hanoverian  army  could 
gather.  Finally,  money,  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need,  was  with- 
held. It  was  clamoured  for  by  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Prussians, 
and  they  received  it ;  while  he  was  left  with  a  military  chest  well 
nigh  empty,  and  an  Anglo-Portuguese  force,  reduced  from  70,000 
to  60,000  men,  to  open,  as  he  best  could,  a  new  campaign,  on  the 
issues  of  which  peace  or  war  might,  in  a  great  degree,  depend. 

It  will  be  necessary  before  enteriug  upon  a  narrative  of  the 
events  which  followed,  to  describe  a  little  in  detail,  the  situations 
and  relative  strength  of  the  hostile  armies,  as  they  faced  one  another 
in  the  spring  of  1814. 

Lord  Wellington's  army  lay,  at  that  time,  in  a  semicircle  three 
leagues  in  extent,  with  its  left  upon  the  sea  at  Biaritz,  its  centre  at 
Ustaritz  and  Villa  Franca,  and  its  right  on  the  space  between  the 
Nive  and  the  Upper  Adour.  The  head-quarters  were  at  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  was  kept,  for  the  sake  of 
forage,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  both  banks  of  the 
Ebro.  Its  total  strength,  inclusive  of  30,000  Spaniards,  may  be 
taken  at  90,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  cavalry;  its  field 
artillery  numbered  100  pieces.  Soult's  effective  force,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  very  much  reduced  through  the  constant 
removal  into  the  interior  of  his  best  regiments.  Independently 
of  6000  men  allotted  to  garrison  Bayonne,  and  of  an  infantry 
division  set  apart  to  guard  the  entrenched  camp,  he  could  not  bring 
into  line  more  than  35,000  or  40,000  of.  all  arms.  Three  thousand 
of  these  were  cavalry,  and  of  field  artillery  he  had  disposable  forty 
pieces.  In  point  of  numbers,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  morale 
and  equipment  of  his  men,  Wellington  was  now  greatly  superior 
to  him ;  yet  Soult  possessed,  in  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
ought  to  have  found  in  the  co-operation  of  Suchet  from  Catalonia, 
advantages  almost  equivalent  to  a  perfect  equality  in  numbers. 
Move  where  he  might,  by  the  left,  by  the  right,  or  by  the  centre, 
Wellington  would  have  deep  rivers  to  cross;  a  swampy  soil  to 
scramble  over,  and  innumerable  villages,  many  of  them  crown- 
ing steep  heights,  to  carry.  All  the  roads  likewise,  except  that 
which  leads  from  Irun  to  Bayonne,  were  mere  lanes,  running 
not  unfrequently  between  high  banks,  and  so  entirely  unmade, 
that  in  wet  weather  horses  sank  in  them  to  their  knees,  and  the 
wheels  of  carriages  to  the  axles.  And  as  the  only  war  whid 
Soult  now  proposed  to  wage,  was  one  of  defence,  the  greater  the 
impediments  to  rapid  movement  on  either  side,  the  more  likely  was 
he  to  wage  it  with  success.  It  is  however  just  to  add,  that  Soult 
did,  at  one  time,  conceive  the  bold  idea  of  leaving  14,000  men, 
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between  the  Lower  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  and  moving  off  with 
the  residue  to  his  left.  His  object,  in  this  case,  would  have  been 
to  raise  the  whole  country,  and  hang  upon  Wellington's  right  flank, 
and  rear,  should  he  venture  further  into  France.  But  the  project 
Bobmitted  to  Napoleon  was  by  him  condemned  as  revolutionary 
in  its  tendencies,  and  no  alternative  remained  to  Soult,  except  to 
make  as  good  a  fight,  on  his  present  line,  as  circumstances  would 
allow. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  the  Allies  could  not  venture  far  into 
file  French  territory,  leaving  on  their  left  flank,  the  entrenched 
camp  at  Bayonne.  It  was  equally  clear,  that  in  order  to  blockade 
or  bedege  that  place  the  French  army  must  be  driven  away  from 
it;  and  ihe  Adour,  a  river  deep,  rapid,  subject  to  strong  tides,  and 
«f  great  width  at  its  mouth,  must  be  crossed.  This  latter  obstacle 
might,  indeed,  be  escaped  by  a  march  upon  Pau,  which  could 
caaily  he  reached  after  passing  some  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Adorur,  and  from  which  the  left  of  the  French  fortified  position 
ifould  be  turned ;  but  such  a  movement  must  involve  considerable 
;mk,  because  of  the  state  of  isolation  to  which  it  must  necessarily 
tftiuce  the  force  left  behind  to  restrain  the  garrison  of  Bayonne, 
;«iid  to  protect  the  great  line  of  communication  with  Passages.  On 
tte  other  hand,  a  simultaneous  move,  by  the  right,  towards  the 
Upper  Adour,  between  Orthes  and  Peyehorade,  while  the  left 
pleased  in  upon  Anglette,  promised  equal  advantages  with  much 
Jess  hazard.  It  would  force  Soult  to  choose  between  two  courses. 
If  he  clung  to  Bayonne  he  must  be  driven  back  in  the  end  into 
the  Llandes,  where  the  superior  cavalry  of  the  Allies  would 
Jwrerwhelm  him.  If,  to  avoid  that  danger,  he  moved  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  Orthes,  Bayonne  must  be  left  to  its  fate,  and  then  by 
ineans,  which  Lord  Wellington  had  already  begun  to  prepare,  the 
Adour  might  be  crossed  below  the  town,  and  the  blockade  com- 
jieted.  But  before  all  this  could  be  achieved,  the  country,  between 
Villa  Franca  and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  .must  be  cleared  of  the 
enemy's  troops.  Harispe,  for  example,  occupied  a  strong  position 
«t  Helette,  and  Paris  with  his  division  lay  at  Garris.  It  would 
k  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  dislodge  both,  and  to  shut  up 
the  garrison  of  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  completely. 

As  8oon  as  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  and  the  early  verdure 
of  q)ring  made  its  appearance,  Wellington  moved  up  his  cavalry  to 
Andaya,  and  placed  his  pontoons,  with  the  bulk  of  his  park,  along 
the  great  road  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  He  began  also  to 
collect  boarding  and  cordage  for  the  bridge,  which  he  intended 
to  lay  upon  the  Lower  Adour,  and  to  gather  in  and  number  at 
Passages  and  elsewhere  the  craft  required  for  its  construction. 
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These  were  chiefly  country  boats,  luggers,  small  schooners,  and 
chasse-marees,  to  which  crews  of  British  seamen  were  told  oflF  from 
the  squadron  of  which  Admiral  Penrose  had  the  command.  At 
last,  on  the  14th  of  B'ebruary,  the  army  took  the  field.  Hill's  corps 
fell  suddenly  upon  Harispe  at  Hellette,  and  drove  him  back  across 
the  Joyeuse,  upon  St.  Martin,  while  Mina  advancing  from  the 
valley  of  Bastan,  interposed  between  him  and  St  Jean  Pied-de* 
Port.  Next  day  Hill  was  again  engaged  with  Harispe,  to  support 
whom,  however,  Paris,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  from 
Soult's  centre,  had  arrived.  After  a  sharp  resistance  at  Garris,  he 
compelled  the  whole  to  retire  across  the  Bidouze  at  Le  Palaise, 
breaking  down  the  bridges  behind  them.  But  such  an  obstacle 
stood  little  in  the  way  of  the  victors.  They  repaired  the  bridge 
early  on  the  16th,  passed  the  river  the  same  day ;  and  fighting  and 
winning  at  every  step  were  established  on  the  evening  of  the  18tli 
on  the  Gave  d'Oleron. 

The  pontoons  not  having  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  troops, 
a  halt  on  the  right  became  necessary,  of  which  Lord  Wellington 
took  advantage  to  return  to  the  left,  where  the  army  had  likewise 
been  put  in  motion.  Here  and  along  the  left  centre  little  fighting 
took  place.  The  enemy's  pickets  fell  back,  as  the  allied  light 
troops  came  on,  and  Anglette  with  the  range  of  high  grounds  above 
it,  as  well  as  the  flat  country  which  interposes  between  Bayonne 
and  the  sea,  were  occupied.  But  a  succession  of  adverse  winds 
had  delayed  the  progress  of  the  vessels  round  the  coast ;  and  till 
they  could  arrive,  care  was  taken  that  no  sign  should  indicate  the 
purpose  of  the  English  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Adour.  It  is 
possible  that  this  delay,  however  vexatious  it  may  have  appeared 
at  the  moment,  assisted,  rather  than  retarded,  the  accomplishment 
of  Lord  Wellington's  great  design.  Not  observing  any  preparation 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  below  Bayonne,  Soult  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  right  was  secure.  He  therefore  turned  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  dangers  which  seemed  to  menace  his 
left,  and  played  his  enemy's  game  by  taking  vigorous  steps  to 
repel  them. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  course  of  the  Lower  Adour,  and  settled 
with  Sir  John  Hope  where  the  bridge  should  be  fixed.  Lord  Wel- 
lington returned  on  the  20th  to  Garris.  On  the  23rd  the  pontoons 
arrived,  and  on  the  24th  he  passed  the  Gave  d'Oleron  between 
Sauveterre  and  Navarens.  The  enemy's  rearguard  fell  back  fight- 
ing across  the  Gave  de  Pan,  which  was  passed,  as  the  other  aflSuent 
of  the  Adour  had  been,  on  the  26th  by  Beresford's  corps ;  and  the 
same  day  Picton's  division,  and  a  considerable  body  of  cavahji 
came  into  line.     Thus  Soult  and  Wellington  once  more  confronted 
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one  another ;  for  it  was  evident  from  the  amount  of  force  shown 
by  the  enemy,  that  the  plans  of  the  English  general  had  succeeded, 
and  that  Soult,  drawn  away  from  his  own  right,  left  Hope  at 
liberty  to  establish  a  safe  and  permanent  communication  across 
the  Lower  Adour,  and  possibly  to  open  up  a  new  harbour  under 
eover  of  the  floating  bridge,  when  it  should  have  been  established 
there. 

The  French  army  occupied  a  very  strong  position.  Besting  its 
right  on  St.  Bees,  and  the  commanding  heights  around,  it  stretched 
away  across  a  range  of  difficult  country  to  Orthes,  whence  still 
brther  to  the  left  lay  some  heights  which  were  likewise  strongly 
§[uarded.  The  Grave  de  Pau  ran  in  front  of  the  whole  position 
with  a  tortuous  current.  It  had  ceased,  indeed,  to  present  an 
obstacle,  because  opposite  to  the  right  and  centre  the  British  army 
was  partially  across.  But  on  the  left,  at  Orthes,  and  under  the 
heights  beyond  Orthes,  it  still  separated  the  French  from  the  English 
l^oope ;  and  being  of  considerable  importance  was  closely  guarded. 
The  centre,  a  good  deal  retired,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  curtain,  which 
the  flanks  protected,  and  the  flanks,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  were  very  formidable. 

Having  closely  examined  these  positions.  Lord  Wellington  deter- 
Bttined  to  turn  the  enemy's  left^  covering  that  operation  by  an  at- 
tempt upon  their  centre.  To  effect  this  object,  Marshal  Beresford, 
with  the  4th  and  7th  infantry  divisions  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
]  moved,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  round  the 
i  hills  about  St.  Boes,  while  Picton,  with  the  3rd  and  6th  divisions, 
and  another  cavalry  brigade,  attacked  the  heights  in  the  centre.  The 
light  Division  was  in  reserve.  Meanwhile  Hill,  with  the  2nd  division 
4nd  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  threatened  the  right,  and  manoeuvred  for 
an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  ^passage  of  the  river,  which,  later  in 
the  day,  he  achieved.  All  the  attacks  were  resolutely  delivered, 
Mid  as  resolutely  met.  Beresford  carried  St.  Boes  itself;  but  the 
ground  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  village  was  so  broken  that  his 
troops  found  it  impossible  to  deploy.  With  great  gallantry  they 
endeavoured  to  ascend,  skirmishing  or  in  columns,  which  threaded 
the  narrow  lanes ;  but  the  advantage  in  a  contest  so  conducted 
was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  defenders,  and  the  assailants  were 
driven  back  more  than  once  with  great  slaughter.  Beresford's  next 
thought  seems  to  have  been,  to  defile  to  his  left,  thus  getting 
round  the  obstacle  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  surmount.  He 
8aw,  however,  that  such  a  movement  must  necessarily  separate  his 
<^rp8  from  Picton's ;  and  he  abstained  from  attempting  it.  And 
now,  just  as  Soult  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself  on  a 
peat  victory,  Wellington  suddenly  changed  his  plan.     The  Light 
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Division  was  brought  up  and  launched  against  the  left  of  thoee 
heights,  from  the  front  and  right  of  which  Beresford  had  been 
repulsed.  The  52nd  regiment,  which  led  the  way,  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  troops  which  were  still  engaged  with 
Beresford;  and  though  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  while  cross- 
ing a  marsh,  it  bore  down  all  opposition.  Forward  sprang  the 
4th  and  7th  divisions,  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery,  while  Beresford,  observing  the  battle  in  his  front  grow 
slack,  advanced  again  to  renew  it.  Reille,  who  with  three  French 
divisions  held  this  post,  could  offer  no  effective  resistance,  and 
thus,  at  the  end  of  seven  hours'  desperate  fighting,  St.  Boes,  with 
all  the  heights  both  behind  and  before  it,  were  in  possession  of 
the  English. 

Meanwhile  Hill  had  made  good  his  passage  of  the  Gave  above 
Orthes,  and  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  battle,  he 
marched  with  his  whole  corps,  direct  towards  the  road  from  Orthtf 
to  Le  Sevre ;  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  in  that 
direction.  The  movement  was  not  lost  upon  Soult,  who  saw  the 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  him,  for  it  compelled  him  to 
change  what  was  an  orderly  and  skilful  retreat,  into  something  not 
far  removed  from  a  rout.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  these 
means,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  prisoners,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  deserters,  in  heading  the  British  column,  and  in  crossing 
the  Luy ;  the  bridges  upon  which,  and  upon  its  affluents,  he  broke 
down  behind  him. 

The  loss  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Orthes,  was  4000  men 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Allies  had  277  killed,  1923  wounded, 
and  70  missing.  Among  the  wounded  was  Lord  Wellington  him- 
self, who  received  a  severe  contusion  from  a  ball,  which  glanced 
off  from  his  sword-guard  with  such  violence  as  to  throw  him  from 
his  horse.  He  was  on  his  feet  again,  however,  in  a  moment,  and 
in  a  condition  to  laugh  at  the  Spanish  General  Alava,  who  had 
likewise  been  wounded,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  in  that 
fleshy  and  very  sensitive  part  of  the  body,  any  accident  to  which 
is  apt  to  excite  the  mirth,  rather  than  the  sympathy  of  lookers  on. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress  on  the  right  of  the  allied 
army,  Hope  on  the  left  executed  his  part  in  the  drama,  with  all 
the  skill  and  determination  which  were  natural  to  him.  Havinf 
waited  for  the  chasse-mar^es  till  the  night  of  the  22nd,  he  pushed 
forward  a  battery  of  heavy  18-pounders,  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour ;  and  early  on  the  23rd,  opened  a  fire  upon  some  gun-boatij 
and  a  corvette,  which  kept  guard,  so  to  speak,  over  the  mouth  oil 
the  estuary.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the 
land-battery ;  for  the  gun-boats  were  either  sunk  or  driven  ashorCi 
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and  the  corvette^  to  avoid  a  Bimilar  fate,  moved  higher  up  the 
stream.  The  same  day  the  pontoons,  eighteen  in  number,  with 
ox  small  boats,  which  attended  them,  were  carried  down  to  a 
point  well  concealed  by  a  low  pine  wood.  There  they  were  formed 
into  rafts,  and  upon  these,  each  of  which  could  carry  no  more  than 
fifty  men,  about  600  infantry  of  the  guards  immediately  crossed ; 
and  established  thenHselves  with  a  detachment  of  rockets,  the  first 
which  had  as  yet  been  brought  into  play,  among  the  sand  hills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  riven  And  time  it  was  that  they  should ; 
for  the  progress  of  the  rafts  had  been  noticed  from  the  citadel,  and 
two  French  battalions  hurrying  down,  fell  upon  the  English  troops. 
The  contest  was  brief,  and  not  very  sharp.  A  flight  of  rockets,  one 
of  which  took  effect,  so  alarmed  and  disorganised  the  enemy's 
columns,  that  no  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could  keep 
the  men  in  their  places.  They  turned  and  fled,  while  fresh  detach- 
ments of  British  troops  arrived  every  moment  from  the  other  side, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river  became  secure. 

All  this  while  the  chasse-marees,  which  had  been  beating  up 
against  adverse  winds,  were  seen  closing  in  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
mommg  of  the  24th  with  the  coast.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Adour  which  at  low  tide  is  partially  dry,  and  which  can  be 
evaded  at  other  times  only  by  vessels  which  are  piloted  into  narrow 
and  tortuous  channels.  Buoys  and  land-marks  had,  of  course,  been 
removed  at  this  time,  and  now  the  great  difficulty  was,  how  to 
cany  the  sixty  small  craft  over.  But  well-manned  and  gallantly 
led,  they  ran  at  the  bar,  and  carried  it,  so  to  speak,  by  assault. 
Some  struck  the  sand,  rocked  for  a  few  moments  amid  the 
breakers  and  upset;  others  pressed  forward  by  hand,  their  crews 
jumping  out  and  dragging  them  over  the  shallows,  reached  deep 
water  on  the  other  side.  A  few  were  so  fortimate  as  to  hit  the 
channels  and  entered  the  river  triiunphantly.  The  result  was 
that,  out  of  about  sixty  vessels,  thirty,  including  three  gun-boats, 
made  good  their  entrance,  and  were  immediately  moored  in  a 
line,  with  intervals  of  about  forty  feet  between,  at  the  place 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Upon  these,  fastened  stoutly  together  by  hawsers,  which 
extended  stem  and  stem,  from  bank  to  bank,  rafters  and  planks 
were  laid ;  and  with  such  zeal  and  diligence  was  the  work  carried 
on,  that  by  mid-day  on  the  26th,  the  bridge  was  strong  enough  to 
bear.  Then  followed  the  construction  of  a  boom,  wherewith  to 
ward  off  any  floating  missiles  which  the  enemy  might  drop  down 
the  stream;  and  last  of  all,  the  gun-boats  took  up  their  sta- 
tions in  front,  while  batteries  of  heavy  guns  on  either  bank  of 
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the  river,  sufficiently  protected  both  flanks.  General  Thouvenot, 
the  Grovemor  of  Bayonne,  had  offered  little  opposition  to  these 
operations.  He  could  not  spare  from  out  of  the  entrenched  camp, 
which  all  this  while  the  Allies  seemed  to  threaten,  force  enough  to 
fight  a  serious  battle,  at  five  miles'  distance  from  the  citadel.  He 
could  only  watch  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  a  work  which  he 
did  not  venture  to  interrupt,  and  keep  hier  outposts  so  far  in 
advance,  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  supplies  to  come  in. 
Against  these  Sir  John  Hope  directed  an  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  they  were  all  driven  in,  and 
the  investment  of  the  citadel  rendered  complete.  Thenceforth  his 
attention  was  turned  exclusively  to  the  bringing  up  of  stores  and 
to  the  preparation  of  materiel  for  a  siege ;  which,  looking  to  the 
nature  and  composition  of  his  army,  and  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  within  the  walls,  promised  to  be  as  difficult  as  any 
which  had  been  undertaken  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

We  have  seen  that  Soult,  driven  from  his  strong  position  near 
Orthes,  directed  the  retreat  of  his  army  upon  St.  Sever.  This,  though 
a  difficult,  was  a  wise  proceeding ;  for  the  road  to  Bordeaux,  which 
was  more  open  to  him,  could  not  have  been  held — Lord  Wellington 
following  sharply.  In  this  case  the  only  resource  left  for  Soult 
would  have  been  a  march  into  the  Llandes;  where,  if  he  escaped 
destruction  from  the  enemy's  superior  cavalry,  he  must  have  been 
entirely  cut  off  from  communicating  with  Suchet,  or  receiving 
reinforcements  from  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  by  taking 
the  road  to  St.  Sever,  he  brought  himself  at  the  close  of  every 
march  nearer  to  the  army  of  Catalonia ;  and  he  had  already,  with 
commendable  forethought,  prepared  another  fortified  field  of  battle 
at  Toulouse.  Fortune  so  far  fevoured  him,  likewise,  that  the  rains, 
which  had  ceased  for  a  while,  set  in  agidn  heavily,  amid  the  pelting 
of  which  Wellington  followed  him  as  far  as  Sault-Navaille.  There, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  daylight,  the  English  halted;  and, 
next  day,  continued  the  pursuit  in  tiiree  distinct  columns.  The 
centi'e,  marching  upon  St.  Sever,  crossed  the  Adour,  unopposed  at 
that  point  The  left,  under  Marshal  Beresford,  made  for  Mount 
de  Marsan,  where  it  took  possession  of  a  large  magazine  of  pro- 
visions. Hill,  with  the  right,  overtook  Clausel  at  Aire,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  him.  It  was  a  sharp  encounter ;  but  it  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  French,  who  retreated  across  the  Adour, 
abandoning  the  town.  With  this  passage  of  arms,  the  pursuit 
came  to  an  end.  All  the  bridges  on  all  the  rivers  in  front  were 
broken  down.  The  rivers  themselves  rose  to  flood ;  and  the  roads, 
:and  especially  the  bye-paths,  became  difficult  for  the  passage  of 
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goBSy  and  quite  impracticable  for  the  pontoon  train.  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparatiTe  inactivity^  of 
which  Soult  availed  himself^  with  his  usual  ability^  to  restore  order 
in  his  ranks,  and  to  gather  in  as  many  conscripts  as  could  be  col- 
lected firom  the  districts  round  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  course  of  these  events,  taking 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  space 
over  which  military  operations  were  spread,  without  being  struck 
with  the  consummate  ability  which  Lord  Wellington,  as  a  tactician, 
exhibited  throughout.  In  sixteen  days,  he  had  e£fected  the  passage 
of  five  great  and  many  smaller  rivers.  He  had  forced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  two  tetea-de-^pont^  and  numerous  works  of  less  impor- 
tance. He  had  fought  with  success  one  great  and  two  minor 
battles ;  taken  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five  thousand  prisoners. 
He  had  seized  the  magazines  at  Dax,  Aire,  and  Mont  de  Marsan ; 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  Adour ;  and  besides  invest- 
ing St  Jean  Pied-de-Port>  and  other  lesser  fortresses,  now  in  his 
rear,  he  had  placed  Bayonne,  the  bulwark  of  France  on  this  side, 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Finally,  he  had  compelled  Soult  to  uncover 
Bordeaux,  and  retreat  from  the  Adour  before  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Catalonia.  His  force  was,  in  the  aggregate, 
doubtless  superior  to  that  which  Soult  could  now  oppose  to  him. 
Bayonne,  for  example,  which  the  enemy  held  with  10,000,  could 
not  be  blockaded  with  less  than  20,000  men ;  and  the  garrispn 
of  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  probably  not  500  strong,  gave  occupa- 
tion to  almost  as  many  thousands.  But  on  no  occasion,  when 
the  armies  met,  either  collectively  or  in  detachments,  was  the 
scale  more  than  turned,  and  that  very  lightly,  on  either  side.  At 
the  battle  of  Orthes,  for  example,  Soult  brought  into  the  field 
40,000  men,  of  whom  35,000  were  good  troops.*  Wellington  had 
in  line  a  cavalry  force  which  might  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy  by  about  4800  sabres ;  and  his  artillery  was  eight  pieces  in 
excess.  But  in  infantry  he  was  inferior  by  at  least  5000  men ;  and 
on  broken  ground,  such  as  that  on  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
in£uitry  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  other  arm.  So, 
also,  in  the  affair  of  Mont  de  Marsan,  Hill  was  considerably  weaker, 
in  point  of  numbers,  than  Clausel ;  but  by  this  time  the  French 
anny  laboured  under  that  depression  of  moral  courage  to  Which  all 
troops  become  subject  after  frequent  defeats.  Physically  brave. 
Frenchmen  cannot  cease  to  be.     To  the  last,  they  fought  stoutly, 

*  We  follow  Kapler  in  thu  calcolatioii,  who,  tm  he  wrote  from  cbcttiiMBfB  bo^IM 
by  Hanhal  Soult,  may  Mfisly  be  relied  upon. 
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when  face  to  face  with  the  English.  But  they  fought^  or  believed 
that  they  were  fighting,  the  losing  game ;  and  therefore,  as  much 
as  through  the  superior  gallantry  of  their  assailants,  they  lost  it. 
Besides,  they  were  out-generaled  on  every  occasion,  and  on  every 
occasion  expected  to  be  out-generaled.  While  Soult  was  considering 
the  use  to  which  he  had  best  turn  some  temporary  advantage, 
Wellington,  as  in  the  battle  of  Orthes,  changed  hiB  plan ;  and  by  a 
fresh  attack,  where  no  attack  was  anticipated,  converted  defeat  into 
victory.  Unfriendly  critics  blame  Wellington,  it  is  true,  for  losing 
time  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  beaten ;  and  even 
M.  Brialmont,  accepting  the  censure  as  just,  tempers  it  by  re- 
ferring to  some  defect,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  organisation  of  the 
English  army.  But  critics,  whether  friendly  or  the  reverse,  over- 
look the  fact  that  Wellington  sought  at  this  time,  not  to  make  a 
mere  inroad  into  France,  but  firmly  to  establish  himself  there.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  render  his  presence,  and 
that  of  his  army,  as  little  as  possible  ofifensive  to  the  people. 
Hence,  to  move  without  his  supplies,  and  thus  be  driven  to  sub- 
fflst  by  requisitions,  was  an  extremity  to  which  he  would  never 
consent  to  be  reduced.  Besides,  he  had  great  political  objects 
before  him ;  and  these  he  believed  that  he  would  most  eflfectually 
subserve  by  adopting  the  very  course  which  after  experience 
proved  to  have  been,  even  in  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  most 
judicious. 

The  south  of  France  was  greatly  agitated  at  this  time.  Weary 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  brought  upon  them, 
the  people  had  become  weary,  also,  of  the  existing  government 
But  they  were  by  no  means  at  one  in  desiring  the  restoration  of 
the  old  family,  though  the  old  fisanily  had  its  partisans.  It  was 
necessary  that  Lord  Wellington  should  deal  tenderly  by  these 
feelings ;  neither  absolutely  rejecting  the  advances  of  the  Bourbon 
party,  nor  absolutely  declaring  for  a  revolution  which  might  never 
take  efifect.  He  steered  his  course  with  as  much  of  wisdom  as  of  firm- 
ness.  In  Bordeaux,  for  example,  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons  was  said 
to  be  almost  imiversal.  He  determined  to  give  it  a  chance,  by 
marching  thither  a  corps,  which,  if  it  eflfected  no  other  purpose, 
might  open  for  him  the  Lower  Garonne.  To  Marshal  Beresford, 
however,  whom  he  employed  on  this  service,  he  gave  strict  orders, 
not  on  any  account  to  provoke  a  revolution.  Should  the  authorities 
of  their  own  accord  proclaim  Louis  XVIIL,  he  was  to  offer  no 
hindrance  to  the  arrangement;  but  he  was  to  avoid  the  very 
appearance  of  suggesting,  or  even  of  officially  supporting  it.  Bor- 
deaux, like  every  other  town  and  district  occupied  by  the  allied 
troops,  must,  so  long  as  hostilities  continued,  begovemed  by  magis- 
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tntes  deriving  their  authority  from  the  commander  of  the  invading 
anny.  At  the  same  time  open  hostility  to  the  government  of 
Napoleon  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  magistrates  and  people  equally 
aasuredy  that  whatever  domestic  arrangements  France  might  prefer, 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Allies,  provided  they  brought  peace  to 
Europe. 

This  policy,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  more  favourable  to  their 
preteiisions  than  one  of  open  partisanship,  proved  the  reverse  of 
satufactoiy  to  the  Bourbon  princes.  The  Due  d'Angoul^me  pro-> 
tested  against  it,  and  demanded,  as  representing  the  king,  his  uncle, 
authority  to  unfurl  the  white  flag,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  conquered  country.  He  was  respectfully,  but  "firmly  reminded, 
that,  till  the  Allied  sovereigns  should  cease  to  treat  Napoleon  as 
the  ruler  of  France,  the  general  of  their  armies  could  not  presume 
to  recognise  any  other  ruler.  At  the  same  time  the  Due  was  not 
discouraged  from  gathering  his  adherents  about  him ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  even  made  for  supplying  them  with  arms,  should 
irms  be  required.  Meanwhile,  however,  every  thing  was  done 
which  prudence  and  humanity  dictated,  to  establish  between  the 
invaders  and  the  invaded  the  best  understanding.  With  English  and 
Portuguese  regiments  strict  discipline  prevailed.  Brigandage  was 
vmknown,  and  for  individual  acts  of  outrage,  when  they  occurred, 
Kvere  retribution  was  exacted.  For  example,  having  called  upon 
the  people,  by  proclamation,  to  protect  themselves,  Lord  Welling- 
ton applaud^  certain  peasants,  who,  in  resisting  an  attempt  to 
plunder  their  village,  shot  one  British  soldier,  and  brought  another 
to  head-quarters.  The  latter  Wellington  had  executed  on  the  spot. 
Indeed,  he  went  further ;  for  on  one  occasion  he  sent  home,  in  dis- 
grace, aa  officer  of  rank,  because  he  had  permitted  his  men  to 
destroy  the  communal  archives  of  a  small  town.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  English  soon  became  honoured  guests  in  the  houses 
of  the  French  families  on  whom  they  were  quartered,  and  that  the 
Portaguese  were,  at  least,  not  disliked.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  Spaniards.  They  soon  returned  to  their  old  habits, 
which  threatened,  at  one  moment,  to  bring  about  very  serious  results. 
** Maintain,"  wrote  Wellington  to  Fryer,  "the  strictest  discipline, 
without  which  we  are  lost."  And  again,  writing  to  Morillo,  he 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  have  lost  20,000  men  in  this  campaign; 
but  it  was  not  in  order  that  Creneral  Morillo,  or  anybody  else, 
should  come  in  and  plunder  the  French  peasantry ;  as  long  as  I 
commknd  I  will  not  permit  it ;  if  they  wish  to  plunder  they  must 
find  another  chief.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me 
whether  I  command  a  large  army  or  a  small  one;  but  whether 
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great  or  small,   it  must  obey  me,  and  above  all,  it  must  not 
plunder.** 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  entirely  this  line  of  policy,  with  all 
the  results  arising  out  of  it,  was  Wellington's  policy,  and  his  only. 
The  northern  powers  disapproved  it;  the  Bourbons  clamoured 
against  it ;  and  his  own  government  urged  him  to  modify  it,  in 
order  that  France  might,  at  all  events,  be  divided  against  itself. 
He  never  approved  of  the  procedure,  but  he  so  far  yielded  to  the 
pressure  from  without  as  to  issue,  about  this  time,  two  proclama- 
tions, inviting  the  French  people  to  declare  against  Napoleon* 
"  Come,"  he  said,  in  one  of  these,  "  and  rally  under  the  banner  of 
your  legitimate  prince : "  in  the  other,  after  contrasting  the  rival 
dynasties  and  their  principles  of  action,  he  promises,  in  the  event 
of  a  return  to  legitimacy,  "  No  more  tyranny,  no  more  war, 
no  more  conscriptions,  no  more  vexatious  imposts."  And  the 
proclamations  were  not  without  efifect.  Men  received  them  as 
an  appeal  which  was  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  because  it 
came  to  them  from  one  who  had  rendered  himself  respected, 
almost  beloved,  by  the  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  own  proceed- 
ings. Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  revolution  in 
public  opinion,  which  began  at  this  time  to  become  perceptible 
in  the  south  of  France,  turned  much  less  upon  the  prestige 
of  a  dethroned  royalty,  than  upon  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  the  English  general.  We  find  this  truth  not  obscurely 
indicated  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  from  Bayonne.  "The 
wise  conduct  of  the  English  general,  and  the  excellent  discipline 
which  he  maintains  among  his  troops,  do  us  more  harm  than 
the  loss  of  battles.  All  the  peasantry  desire  to  place  themselves 
Under  his  protection.*'  In  the  same  spirit  Soult  expressed  himself 
when  complaining  of  the  frequent  desertions  of  his  soldiers,  and  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  a  general  rising  against  the  invade.  "  I 
shall  not  be  surprised,"  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War,  "  to  see 
the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  soon  taking  up  arms  against  us." 
M.  Brialmont  has  well  described  the  state  of  things  in  the  following 
words :  — "With  an  energy  and  a  patriotism  which  were  too  rare 
at  that  period,  Soult  made  incredible  efforts  to  re-establish  public 
opinion ;  and  called  upon  the  French  to  defend  at  least  the  soil  of 
their  country  against  foreign  armies.  *  Let  us  show  ourselves 
Frenchmen,'  he  cried,  *  and  die  with  arms  in  our  hands,  rather 
than  survive  our  dishonour.'  Vain  hope  1  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  like  other  tyrannies,  had  enervated  men's  character,  and 
substituted  for  true  patriotism  a  species  of  national  vanity,  which 
could  be  gratified  only  by  the  prestige  of  victory.  At  the  first 
reverse  the  feeling  evaporated,  and  the  French  people,  amid  the 
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douds  of  smoke  which  obscured  the  soil  of  Europe,  saw  only  their 
own  blood  uselessly  shed,  their  families  wasted  away,  their  goods 
taken  from  them,  their  happiness  destroyed.  However  legitimate 
might  be  these  subjects  of  regret,  whatever  amount  of  blame  might 
attach  to  Napoleon,  it  is  still  impossible  not  to  admire  the  heroic 
bands,  the  slaves  of  duty  and  honour,  who,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
gathered  round  the  tricolored  flag.  Entire  devotion  to  a  cause, 
e7en  if  it  be  unjust,  inspires  greater  respect  than  defection,  sanc- 
tioned, though  it  be,  by  important  considerations  of  state." 
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CHAP.   XXL 

ADTANCE  TO  TOrLOFSE.  —  BATTLE  OP    T0UL0TT8B.  —  SORTIE  EBOM  BATOHNE.— 
CESSATION  OF  HOSTHITIES. 

Haying  extricated  his  anny  from  the  danger  which  threatened  it, 
Soult  halted  between  Maubourget  and  Euberston,  in  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  cover  Tarbes,  and  to  watch  the  development  of  his 
adversary's  designs.  The  English,  he  persuaded  himself,  must  of 
necessity  move,  either  upon  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse.  If  they  took 
the  former  route,  he,  as  his  letters  show,  was  prepared  to  throw 
himself  upon  their  rear ;  if  the  latter,  then  he  hoped  that  he 
should  be  able  seriously  to  disturb  their  left.  He  seems  never  to 
have  contemplated  the  probability  of  their  attempting  both  objects 
at  the  same  time  ;  he,  therefore,  took  no  steps  to  prevent  it.  Yet 
such  was  Wellington's  plan.  Weakening*  himself  to  the  extent  of 
12,000  English  and  Portuguese  troops,  he  detached  Beresford  od 
the  8th  with  the  4th  and  7th  divisions,  and  Vivian's  light  dragoons 
to  take  possession  of  Bordeaux,  while  with  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  light  divisions,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cavalry,  he  himself  stood  fast  at  Aire,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  false  move  into  which  his  adversary  might  be  hurried. 

And  here  there  befel  one  of  those  contingencies  which  are  not 
very  frequent  in  war,  but  on  which,  when  they  do  occur,  the  success  of 
campaigns  almost  always  turns.  Their  sources  of  intelligence  failed 
both  Wellington  and  Soult.  Each  received  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  strength  of  the  other;  each  believed  what  he  heard,  and  was 
guided  by  it.  Lord  Wellington,  convinced  that  Suchet  had  joined 
Soult,  abstained  from  molesting  him  in  Beresford's  absence ;  Soult, 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  Beresford's  march,  was  content  to 
maintain  a  purely  defensive  attitude.  At  last,  however,  on  the  12th, 
Soult  took  the  initiative.  Orders  had  reached  him  irom  Paris  to 
move  upon  Pau,  so  that  his  left  might  rest  upon  the  Pyrenees,  and 
he  now  pushed  forward  between  Aire  and  Gartin,  hoping  to  strike  a 
blow  against  one  or  other  of  the  somewhat  scattered  divisions  of 
the  Allies.  But  Lord  Wellington  was  not  to  be  surprised.  His 
troops  closed  rapidly  in,  and  for  three  days  the  hostile  anniefl 
faced  one  another.     On  the  16th,  however,  Soult  heard  of  the 
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capture  of  Bordeaux  by  Beresford,  and  labouring  under  the  im- 
pression that  Wellington  had  been  strongly  reinforced  (though,  in 
truth,  the  only  new  troops  which  joined  him  were  Fryer's  corps 
of  8000  Spaniards,  and  they  came  up  on  the  13th  and  14th),  he 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  communications,  and  retreated  before 
dawn  by  St  Craudens  towards  Toulouse. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  along  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Adour,  Marshal  Beresford  efifected  his  purpose  at  Bordeaux, 
The  French  garrison  retired  as  he  approached,  and  the  magistracy 
and  people  received  him  with  open  arms.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that,  acting  on  Lord  Wellington's  instructions,  he  advised  the 
an&orities  to  pause  before  committing  themselves;  the  loyalty 
of  the  mayor  could  not  be  restrained,  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
was  proclaimed,  amid  the  wildest  rejoicing.  The  forts  which 
conmianded  the  navigation  of  the  river,  still,  however,  held  out^ 
and  the  means  at  Beresford's  disposal  were  not,  upon  investigation, 
eonsidered  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  the  most  important  of 
thenL  But  the  only  inconvenience  arising  out  of  this  circiunstance 
was,  that  the  estuary  of  the  Garonne  could  not,  as  yet^  be  used  as  a 
harbour  for  the  British  fleet ;  an  arrangement  for  which,  till  the 
army  should  be  more  advanced,  there  was  no  very  urgent  ne- 
cessity. 

Satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  and  believing  that  one 
in&ntry  division,  with  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  would  suflSce  to 
maintain  order  in  Bordeaux,  Lord  Wellington  directed  Marshal 

i  Beresford  to  return  with  the  rest  to  his  old  position  on  the  Adour. 

i  Be  had  previously  instructed  General  Clinton  in  Catalonia,  to 
break  np  his  force  altogether,  and  to  send  to  him,  through  the 
■•alley  of  the  Ebro,  4000  of  the  best  of  his  infantry.  Neither  this 
detachment,  however,  nor  others,  which  were  on  the  move  by  sea 
and  land,  from  Lisbon  and  from  England,  arrived  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  which  he  meditated.  Soult  had  retired  on 
the  16th ;  Beresford  came  in  late  on  the  17th ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  18th  the  advance  began. 

It  was  Wellington's  object  to  throw  himself,  by  a  rapid  march, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  and  to  bar  against  the  French  the  great 
load  leading  from  Tarbes  to  St.  Gaudens  and  Toulouse.  Soult 
Ittd  anticipated  the  danger,  and  now  occupied  not  only  Tarbes 
itself^  but  Vic-de-Bigorre,  a  small  town  distant  from  Tarbes  about 
*hree  leagues.  With  the  corps  which  held  that  place,  the  English 
advanced  guard  became  engaged  on  the  19th,  and  forced  it  to 
w&e.  Next  day,  the  Allies,  moving  as  they  had  heretofore  done, 
in  two  columns,  had  a  second  affair  at  and  around  Tarbes,  where 
the  left,  under  Hill,  found  itself  confronted  by  d'Erlon's,  Clausel's, 
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and  Reille's  divisions.  The  Allies  were  again  suooessful,  but  the 
^emy  escaped,  because  the  pursuers,  encumbered  with  their 
bridge-train,  and  a  long  array  of  baggage  animals,  were  unable  to 
cut  in  upon  the  fugitives  at  Trie,  and  to  head  them  in  the  plains 
of  Muret.  Indeed,  herein  lay  the  great  hindrance  to  Wellington 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  campaign  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  innumerable  rivers  with  which  the  country  is  intersected  were 
all  passable  at  will  by  the  defending  army.  So  long  as  Haej 
ran  in  Soult's  rear  the  bridges  remained;  but  the  moment 
Soult  crossed,  he  broke  the  bridges  down ;  thus  interposing  between 
him  and  his  pursuers,  obstacles  which  would  have  proved  insoN 
mountable,  had  not  Lord  Wellington  carried  with  him  the  nece»» 
sary  appliances  for  repairing  them.  And  so  with  respect  to  sap^^ 
plies  of  forage  and  provisions.  Moving  through  a  ooxmtry  wheit^ 
for  political  reasons,  it  was  essential  to  conciliate,  and,  as  much  m 
possible,  to  spare  the  inhabitants,  his  commissariat  mules  were,  tt 
the  leader  of  the  allied  troops,  as  necessary  as  his  guns.  Ite: 
enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  divested  themselves  of  all  impediments 
They  compelled  each  district  as  they  arrived  in  it  to  feed  theniy 
and  they  pressed,  without  scruple,  cattle  and  horses  for  draft,  at 
often  as  tiiey  were  required.  Hence  they  could  not  well  fail  ti. 
out-march  their  pursuers,  and  to  choose  from  time  to  time  their- 
posts  of  resistance.  The  consequence  was  that  Soult  arrived  in' 
Toulouse  three  whole  days  before  Lord  Wellington;  an  int^vifi 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  him,  and  which  he  did  nok* 
fail,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  to  turn  to  good  account. 

The  selection  of  Toulouse  as  the  point  on  which  he  shonU 
retire,  indicated  both  talent  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  Sooii 
It  gave  him  the  command  of  several  lines  of  operation :  sach  ai 
by  Carcassonne  towards  Suchet,  or  by  Alby  upon  Lyons,  while  it 
placed  him  in  the  best  possible  attitude  for  watching  the  scheme! 
of  the  Legitimatists,  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  existing 
government.  Covered  on  three  sides  by  the  canal  of  Languedoe^ 
and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Graronne,  the  town  itself  was  surrouiKied 
within  these  barriers  by  an  old  wall,  which,  having  towers  at 
intervals,  was  capable  of  ofifering  serious  resistance,  except  to  heaiy 
artillery.  Soult  displayed  great  engineering  skill  in  improvinf 
these  defences.  He  converted  the  canal,  from  the  point  where  it 
falls  into  the  Garonne  as  far  up  as  the  bridge  of  Demoiselles,  intd 
an  outer  line.  This  line  protected  the  Carcassonne  road,  by  wliich 
a  junction  between  himself  and  Suchet  could  be  effected,  whether 
the  latter  should  decide  on  operating  a  diversion  in  his  £EkVOur  from 
Catalonia,  or  that  both  should  retire  upon  Beziers. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  lay,  for  a  considerable  space,  witlii* 
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mttsketrshot  of  the  town  walL  It  could  everywhere  be  swept  by 
eannon.  But  further  to  the  north-east,  between  it  and  the  riyer 
En,  rons  a  range  of  heights,  called  Mount  Kave.  These  Soult 
fortified  by  throwing  up,  at  convenient  distances,  five  redoubts,  and 
oonnecting  them  with  retrenchments.  On  the  south-west  side,  with 
(be  Garonne  flowing  between,  stood  the  faubourg  of  St.  Cyprien, 
▼hich,  like  the  town,  was  defended  by  an  old  wall,  and  served 
all  the  purposes  of  a  tite-^-^pont.  Thus  was  constructed  an  in- 
;  trenched  camp  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  of  which  Toulouse 
[itBelf  may  be  described  as  the  citadel,  every  avenue  of  approach 
jbciiig  covered  by  field  works,  and  protected  by  a  numerous  artillery. 
*  From  this  position,  which  he  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable, Soult  wrote  again  to  Suchet,  imploring  him  to  forget 
•reiything,  except  the  condition  of  their  country,  and  to  come  to  his 
ifeq^port  It  was  the  last  appeal,  and  it  met  with  no  response, 
fluchet  pleading  that  he  had  not  3000  men  disposable,  though,  in 
p«nt  of  &ct,  he  could  muster  13,000,  refused  to  give  up  his 
iqparate  command,  and  Soult  was  left  with  his  own  army  and  the 
dinsion  of  General  Paris  to  wage  such  a  war  as  he  could.  Yet, 
•^ea  unassisted  from  Catalonia,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  stood  at 
[peat  disadvanti^e  towards  his  adversary.  His  position  was  ezcel- 
iknt  The  muster-rolls  of  his  army  show  that  he  had  39,160  com- 
batants under  arms,  and  that  his  artillery  amounted  to  80  pieces. 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  bring  against  him  only 
"16,000  infantry,  of  which  15,000  were  Spaniards,  with  6000 
lavaliy  and  64  guns.  Whatever  the  English  general  might  gain, 
tfcerefore,  by  mere  excess  of  numbers,  he  more  than  lost,  partly 
k  the  composition  of  his  infantry,  partly  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
potind  on  which  he  was  about  to  operate.  It  was,  in  every  point 
^  new,  a  fair  fight,  the  assailants  having,  indeed,  a  harder  part  to 
i^V  iJi  it  than  the  defenders. 

Lord  Wellington  moving  slowly,  as  the  state  of  the  roads  com- 
pelled him  to  do,  arrived  on  the  26th  in  sight  of  Toulouse.     The 
^ttemy  drew  in  their  outposts  on  his  approach,  and  took  post 
;Uiiiui  the  Graronne  and  the  Ers.     It  was  the  first  intention  of  the 
■  foglirix  general  to  pass  the  Garonne  above  the  town,  and  thereby 
^  interpose  between  Soult  and  Montabaun.     Indeed,  Sir  Rowland 
ffiU's  corps  was  actually  thrown  across  in  the  night,  just  beyond 
^  junction  of  the  Ari^e  with  the   Garonne,  and  directed  to 
^"^^'^ih  upon  Cintegabelle,  where  there  was  a  bridge  upon  the  latter 
■^"^■ffi*    But  ttie  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  together 
^th  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  week,  had  so  filled  the  marshes 
^ch  lie  between  the  Graronne  and  the  Ariege  that  to  move  even 
^^try  through  them,  far  more  cavalry  and  guns,  proved  im- 
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possible.  Hill  was,  in  consequence,  recalled,  and  another  point  oi 
attack  chosen*  It  was  nearer  to  the  town,  though  still  on  the  lefi 
of  the  enemy's  position,  at  a  place  called  Portet.  There,  howevet] 
on  trying  them,  the  pontoons  proved  to  be  of  insufficient  span; 
and  Soult,  warned  by  the  attempt,  threw  up  works  to  avert  the 
danger.  Nothing  now  renudned,  except  to  assault  the  heights 
between  the  Ers  and  the  canal,  and  as  a  preliminary  step^  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Garonne  below  the  town* 

Between  the  28th  of  March  and  the  4th  of  April,  a  good  deal 
of  manoeuvring  occurred.  It  was  executed  under  no  commoii 
difficulties,  for  heavy  rains  continued  to  fall,  and  all,  except  the 
great  paved  roads,  became  mere  mud-tracks.  On  the  4th,  a  pon- 
toon bridge  was  laid  upon  the  Graronne,  and  Marshal  Beresford^ 
with  the  4th  and  6th  divisions  of  InfEtntry,  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
and  a  few  guns,  crossed.  More  troops  were  to  have  followed  next 
day ;  but  in  the  night  a  heavy  fresh  came  on,  and,  in  order  to  save 
the  pontoons  from  destruction,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
them.  A  flying  bridge  was  indeed  established,  upon  which  Lord 
Wellington  himself  crossed.  But  had  Soult  been  aware  of  the  con* 
dition  of  this  isolated  corps,  not  more  than  12,000  strong,  cavaliy 
included,  he  could  have  scarcely  done  otherwise  than  fall  upon  it 
with  all  his  disposable  strength.  What  the  result  might  have  been 
is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Lord  Wellington,  when  discussing 
the  subject  in  after  years,  always  contended  that  an  attack  would 
have  done  him  no  harm.  "  I  could  have  placed  my  back  to  the 
river,"  was  his  expression,  "  and  defied  the  whole  French  army." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Soult,  though  informed  that  the  river  had  been 
passed,  made  no  move  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  force  which 
had  got  over.  Hence  Lord  Wellington  was  enabled,  as  soon  as  the 
flood  subsided,  to  replace  his  bridge  at  a  more  convenient  point^ 
and  to  go  on  with  his  preliminary  arrangements. 

The  Allied  army  now  extended  from  the  angle  on  the  Garonne^; 
within  which  the  faubourg  of  St.  Gyprien  stands,  to  a  point  beloir: 
the  junction  of  the  Ers  with  that  river.  The  communications  from 
the  centre  with  both  flanks  were  kept  open  by  bridges :  with  th6 
right  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  with  the  left  by  a  flying  bridge.  Tto 
enemy  filled  all  their  works,  from  St  Gyprien,  on  the  left,  to 
Lafilaise  and  the  redoubt  of  Syplese,  on  the  extreme  right  They 
had,  besides,  a  cavalry  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ers,  all  the 
bridges  upon  which  they  either  broke  down  or  strongly  guarded. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  storm  came  to  them ;  and  at  an  early  bout 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  it  broke. 

Lord  Wellington's  plan,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  was  this:-^ 
Marshal  Beresford  received  orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  En 
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tt  Croix-Dorade,  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  his 
flank  towards  the  enemy,  and  to  turn  their  right ;  while  G-eneral 
Fiyer^  with  his  Spanish  corps,  attacked,  in  front,  the  mamelon,  and 
zedoabts  on  Mount  Kave.  While  this  went  on,  the  3rd  and  light 
dirisioDs,  under  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  Baron  G.  Altin,  were  to 
draw  away  the  enemy's  attention  from  Mount  Rave  by  making 
demonstrations  on  the  lower  part  of  the  canal ;  while  Hill,  on  the 
left  of  the  Garonne,  threatened  in  like  manner,  and  entirely  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  &ubourg  of  St^  Cyprien. 

In  spite  of  the  impediments  which  bad  roads  threw  in  his  way, 
Beresford  succeeded  in  effecting  his  object.  He  crossed  the  Ers, 
drove  the  enemy  from  Mont  Blanc,  prosecuted  his  flank  march 
%  excellent  order,  and  wheeling  up  attacked  the  right  of  the 
^tion.  The  Spaniards  were  not  so  fortunate.  They  went 
iravely  forward  in  two  lines,  till  they  gained  a  place  of  shelter, 
jnst  under  the  enemy's  works.  But  there  they  halted,  nor  could 
i«ither  threats  or  persuasions,  prevail  upon  them  to  move  beyond 
jit.  General  Harispe,  who  commanded  in  this  part  of  the  field, 
soon  saw  how  the  case  stood,  and  leading  forward  his  division, 
duirged  and  drove  the  Spaniards  in  great  confusion  down  the  hilh 
Lord  Wellington  had  himself  ridden  up  to  encourage  the  waverers, 
4Im1  Fryer  and  his  staff  exhibited  the  greatest  personal  courage ; 
Vi^  nothing  availed.  Past  the  commander-in-chief  the  crowd 
ilvept,  while  he,  turning  to  an  oflScer  near  him,  merely  said,  with 
i  laugh,  ^  Well !  I  never  saw  ten  thousand  men  run  a  race  before." 
i&  forward  movement  of  one  of  the  brigades  of  the  light  division^ 
[iDfficed,  however,  to  restore  order.  Harispe's  troops  seeing  their 
^Tance,  first  halted  and  then  withdrew,  upon  which  the  Spaniards, 
iteoovering  from  the  panic  which  had  fallen  upon  them,  gathered 
ANmd  their  standards  again,  and  returned  to  the  front. 

All  this  while  Beresford  was  maintaining  a  fierce  struggle  with 
iibe  divisions  of  D'Armagnac  and  Taupin.  Having  carried  the 
ileights  of  Calvanet,  he  found  himself  in  a  marshy  bottom,  along 
jvliich  it  was  impossible  to  drag  a  gun;  and  exposed  on  his  flank 
I  to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  redoubts  on  Mount  Have,  and  even 
\  fe>in  the  town.  His  loss  was  severe,  yet  he  steadily  effected  the 
iotj  entrusted  to  him.  In  describing  the  action,  Soult  says  of  this 
ttage  in  it,  **The  opportunity  was  favourable,  and  I  ordered 
Ceneral  Taupin's  division  to  charge  the  enemy,  to  break  his  line 
•fid  overthrow  all  whom  he  had  so  imprudently  engaged.  One 
)>ngade  of  IPArmagnac's  division  supported  that  attack,  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Soult's  brother,  was  directed 
to  cot  off  the  retreat  of  the  English  columns,  while  two  other 
laments  should  attack  tbeir  left."     These  were  spirited  orders 
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and  worthy  of  the  oflScer  who  gave  them;  but  they  were  not 
obeyed.  Taupin's  division  wavered,  took  ground  to  the  right,  and 
instead  of  falling  on,  drew  up  in  position.  The  English  instantly 
formed  and  became  the  assailants.  After  a  brief  struggle  the 
enemy  gave  way,  and  fled  back  to  their  works,  leaving  the  gallant 
Taupin  mortally  wounded  on  the  field. 

From  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  day  was  never  doubtful. 
Picton,  it  is  true,  carried  away  by  his  impetuosity,  converted  a 
sham  into  a  real  attack,  on  the  Ute-de-pont  at  Minimes.  He  was 
repulsed ;  while  Hill,  sAer  carrying  the  first  line  at  St.  Cyprienne, 
found  himself  stopped  by  the  second.  But  on  these  quarters  of 
the  town  it  had  never  been  Lord  Wellington's  intention  to  make 
any  real  impression.  His  object  was  to  master  the  heights  of 
Mount  Have  and  the  works  with  which  they  were  crowned ;  and  to 
close  from  thence  the  only  road  now  open  to  Soult, — that  leading 
from  the  south  side  of  Toulouse  to  Montpelier.  In  all  this  he 
entirely  succeeded.  Bedoubt  after  redoubt  was  carried,  till,  in 
the  end  nothing  remained  for  Soult,  except  to  retire  witiiin  the 
line  of  the  canal,  and  to  consider  there  what  coxurse  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  to  pursue. 

There  had  not  been  fought,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a 
more  desperate  battle  than  this.  It  cost  the  victors  dearer  in 
killed  and  wounded  than  the  vanquished,  and  no  small  share  of 
the  loss  fell  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  casualties  in  the  ranks 
amounted  to  4659,  including  543  killed,  4046  wounded,  and  15 
missing.  In  the  French  army  3234,  including  four  general  oflScers, 
were  placed  hors-de-combat,  and  a  gun,  which  in  their  retreat 
they  were  unable  to  carry  away,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engiiflb. 
But  the  effect  upon  the  moride,  both  of  the  troops  and  of  their 
commander,  was  fatal.  Soult  never  in  his  lifetime  pretended  to 
speak  of  the  action  at  Toulouse  as  other  than  a  defeat.  He  knew 
that  the  key  of  his  position  was  in  Lord  Wellington's  hands;  that 
the  authorities  and  people  of  the  town  were  against  him ;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  hold  the  place,  even  though  for  a  brief  space,  suc- 
cessful, must  end  in  his  being  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
He  knew  also,  or  guessed,  that  after  such  a  fierce  struggle,  and 
with  so  many  impediments  in  his  way,  of  marsh  and  bridgeleas 
rivers.  Lord  Wellington  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  the 
meshes  round  him  immediately.  He  halted,  therefore,  during  the 
11th,  and  made  such  dispositions  as  might  induce  the  belief  that 
be  should  continue  the  defence  of  the  canal  and  of  the  town. 
But  his  preparations  for  retreat  were  carried  on  all  the  while, 
^le  sent  away  such  baggage  as  could  be  moved  without  attracting 
marked  observation ;  and  the  same  night  retreated,  leaving  sick, 
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wounded,  heavy  cannon^  stores,  and  a  considerable  depot  of  small 
arms  behind  him.  The  action  on  the  10th  had  occasioned  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  gun  ammuni- 
tioiL  In  order  to  cover  Beresford's  flank  movement,  an  incessant 
cannonade  had  been  necessary,  while  Picton^s  unfortunate  con- 
yereion  of  a  false  into  a  real  attack,  consumed  what  might  have 
been  otherwise  in  reserve,  and  available  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
This  circumstance  alone  caused  the  battle  to  cease  about  four  in 
tiie  afternoon^  and  prevented  its  renewal  till  supplies  could  be 
brought  up  and  distributed.  It  was  necessary,  also,  before  moving 
'^iiore  to  the  left,  to  ascertain  exactly  how  matters  stood  at  the 
iUe^e-pont  on  the  right,  where  Hill  had  been  engaged.  These 
^rations  consumed  so  much  time,  that  except  by  sending  a  cavalry 
<i>rce  to  seize  the  passages  of  the  £rs,  Lord  Wellington  found 
iimself  unable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  11th  to  attempt  any 
^fting  fresh.  But  his  arrangements  were  all  completed,  and 
'^ers  issued  to  take  possession  on  the  morrow  of  the  only  carriage 
load  out  of  the  town,  when  the  coming  in  of  daylight  made  him 
tware  that  Soult  was  gone.  Not  a  French  soldier  showed  himself 
I  at  the  outposts,  for  the  very  sentries  were  all  withdrawn. 
I  That  day  Lord  Wellington  entered  Toulouiae.  He  was  received, 
m  be  had  been  at  Madrid,  as  a  deliverer.  The  entire  population 
•tftet  him  outside  the  gates,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  Vive  le 
'£oi!  Vive  WeUingUml  He  was  lifted  from  his  horse,  and  borne 
!ipon  the  shoulders  of  men  to  the  Court-house ;  and  in  the  evening 
Ike  play  chosen  for  his  special  entertainment  was  ^^Coeur  de  Lion.'^ 
ft  seemed  as  if  in  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  an  imminent 
isnger,  and  in  weariness  of  the  oppression  under  which  they  lived, 
Frenchmen  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  humiliation  of  their  country. 
That  Soult,  by  evacuating  the  place,  saved  the  people  of  Tou- 
feoae  from  much  suffering,  cannot  be  denied.  No  town  has  ever 
ken  fought  for  and  won  without  unspeakable  damage  to  its 
{nhabitants ;  and  Toulouse,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  hollow,  was 
iHore  than  ordinarily  exposed  to  bombardment.  But  the  French 
miters  who  accuse  Wellington  of  having  threatened,  in  the  event 
of  resis&nce,  to  bum  the  place  with  rockets,  assert  what  is  not 
true.  He  never,  in  any  of  his  previous  sieges,  employed  even 
diells,  where  women  and  children  were  exposed  to  tixem ;  and  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
lie  could  have  contemplated  burning  a  town  which  the  Due 
tfAngoul^me  had  entreated  him  to  spare.  On  the  contrary,  all 
hit  dispodtions  as  well  as  his  correspondence  show,  that  he  was 
anxious,  let  come  what  might,  to  spare  it.  He  manosuvered,  indeed, 
to  shut  up  Soult  in  the  place,  and  but  for  the  timely  retreat  of 
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that  officer  on  the  1 1th  he  would  have  succeeded.  But  even  in  this 
case^  one  or  other  of  two  results  must  have  followed.  Either  Soult 
would  have  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  through,  fighting  a  second 
battle,  probably  on  the  Montpelier  road ;  or  if  not  relieved  till  his 
provisions  failed  him,  he  must  have  laid  down  his  arms. 

Lord  Wellington  had  not  been  in  Toulouse  many  hours,  when 
Colonel  St  Simon  arrived  from  Paris.  He  had  been  sent  by  the 
Provisional  Government  to  inform  Soult  of  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  desire  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  war 
in  the  south  of  France.  He  did  not  linger  long  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Allied  army ;  but  after  communicating  the  welcome 
tidings  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Marshal  Soult.  He  overtook  the 
marshal  on  the  13th,  who  summoned  a  council  of  his  general  officers; 
read  to  them  the  letters,  both  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento  and  of 
Lord  Wellington,  and  requested  their  advice.  They  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  such  communications  could  not  be  received 
as  official ;  and  that  for  the  present  nothing  more  need  be  done, 
than  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  English.  But  Wellington,  from 
motives  which  he  has  himself  stated,  and  the  justice  of  which 
admits  of  no  question,  refused  to  become  a  party  to  an  arrange- 
ment so  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  these  reasons  he  explained,  with 
his  usual  urbanity,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Marshal  Soult  on  the 
14th;  others  be  detailed  at  length  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  then  with  the  Allied  sovereigns 
in  Paris.  After  pointing  out  to  Soult,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distrust  Colonel  St.  Simon,  whose  statements  had  received  con- 
firmation, through  the  English  Colonel  Cooke,  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"  I  have  no  deiire  to  press  your  Excellency  for  a  decision  as  to  the 
part  which  you  intend  to  play,  nor  to  deviate  from  the  example 
which  the  Allied  sovereigns  have  set  me,  in  their  negociations  at 
Paris',  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  I  consent  to  an  armistice  before 
your  Excellency  had  followed  the  example  of  your  brothers  in 
arms,  and  given  your  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government  of 
France,  I  shall  sacrifice  the  interests,  not  of  the  Allies  only,  but  of 
France  itself,  which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  avoiding  a  civil  war. 
I  pray  your  Excellency,  therefore,  to  come  at  once  to  a  dedsion, 
and  to  let  me  know  what  it  is,  because  I  can  agree  to  no  armistice, 
till  this  has  been  done." 

Writing  on  the  16th  to  General  Stuart,  he  says,  "  I  thought 
proper  to  decline  the  offer  which  was  made  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  by  Marshal  Soult,  in  order  to  afford  him  time  to  gain 
information  of  the  events  recently  passed  in  Paris;  and  I  did  so; 
Ist,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  him  on  the  14th,  and  sent  to  him  by  my  aide-de-campi 
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Colonel  Gordon ;  2dly,  because  though  I  see  in  the  'Moniteur/ 
of  the  7th,  a  report  from  Marshal  Ney,  dated  the  5th,  that  he  had 
preTaOed  upon  Napoleon  to  consent  to  abdicate,  and  expected  to 
xeceiye  the  written  instrument  of  his  abdication  in  the  morning ; 
and  though  Colonel  Cooke  says  that  the  written  instrument  had 
been  receiyed,  and  Napoleon  had  consented  to  retire  to  the  Island 
of  Elba,  I  have  not  seen  any  official  statement  of  the  transaction ; 
and  any  time  given  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  any  appearance  of  an 
understanding  between  him  and  me,  before  he  shall  have  declared 
bis  submission  to  the  provisional  government,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  his  army  united,  and  would  have  afforded  scope 
and  opportunity  for  all  the  intrigues  for  the  formation  of  a  party 
0f  which  Soult's  army  would  have  been  the  nucleus  for  the  support 
of  Napoleon's  pretensions." 

We  have  extracted  these  passages  from  the  Duke's  published 
correspondence,  for  two  reasons ;  1st,  they  effectually  get  rid  of  the 
daim,  set  up  by  French  writers,  of  triumph  to  the  French  arms 
it  Toulouse.  A  defeated  general  is  seldom  disposed  to  reject  an 
armistice,  when  offered  on  honourable  terms.  Next  they  entirely 
dispel  an  error,  into  which  even  M.  Brialmont  has  fallen,  when  he 
attores  us  that  in  refusing  the  armistice  Lord  Wellington  was  in- 
flnenced  by  feelings  of  personal  indignation  against  Soult.  Wel- 
lington never  entertained  towards  any  of  the  generals  opposed  to 
bim,  other  sentiments  than  those  of  respect,  unless,  indeed,  some 
acts  of  Vandalism,  committed  by  the  enemy's  troops,  appeared  to 
bare  been  sanctioned,  or  connived  at  by  their  commanders.  He 
bad  no  right  to  take  personal  offence  on  the  present  occasion, 
|tbongh  he  might  be  surprised  at  Soult's  incredulity.  His  refusal 
to  fidl  in  with  Soult's  proposition  originated  in  the  same  high  sense 
trf  public  duty,  which  was  his  leading  principle  of  action  through- 
out a  long  and  busy  life. 

Wellington's  firmness  prevailed.  Before  he  could  put  his  army  in 
inotion,  a  second  despatch  arrived  from  Soult,  renewing  the  ap- 
i  plication  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  promising  submission  to 
tbe  government  of  Louis  XVIIL  This  occurred  on  the  17th.  On 
tbe  18th  the  armistice  was  signed ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
Sooit  sent  in  his  formal  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
■une  had  been  done  by  Suchet,  so  early  as  the  l4th,  though  he  con- 
trived to  niftiTifAiTij  for  a  few  days  longer,  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
tbe  Allies.  And  thus,  after  a  struggle,  which  had  extended  over  six 
jcars,  the  great  war  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  came  to  an  end. 

It  would  have  been  well,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  had  the 
ttme  spirit  of  forbearance,  which  was  exhibited  on  both  sides,  in 
and  near  Toulouse,  manifested  itself  elsewhere.     Sir  John  Hope,  it 
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will  be  remembered,  with  the  left  colimin  of  the  allied  army, 
maintained  all  this  while  the  blockade  of  Bayonne ;  and  was 
prepared,  as  soon  as  his  battering  train  came  up,  to  convert 
the  blockade  into  a  siege.  General  Thouvenot  had  long  been 
driven  within  his  works ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  citadel,  British 
posts  were  established  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  glacis. 
To  Hope  Lord  Wellington  sent  forward  Colonel  Cooke,  who  readied 
Bayonne  in  time  to  admit  of  a  communication  being  made  to 
General  Thouvenot,  in  the  course  of  the  13th ;  and  to  give  circu- 
lation through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  war  was  at  an 
end.  Unfortunately  the  French  governor  saw  no  reason  to  treat 
General  Hope's  communication  as  trustworthy ;  and  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  made  a  sortie  in  force.  A  fierce 
struggle  ensued,  which  cost  many  valuable  lives  on  both  sides,  and 
enabled  the  French  to  overturn  a  single  gabion  battery,  and  to  cany 
off  a  few  entrenching  tools.  Except  to  this  extent,  however,  and 
that  Sir  John  Hope  fell  into  their  hands,  his  horse  being  killed  and 
himself  wounded,  the  enemy  gained  nothing  from  an  operadoD, 
which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  uncalled  for.  The  troops 
engaged,  after  some  desperate  fighting,  retired  again  within  the 
citadel,  and  the  very  next  day  the  terms  of  a  truce  were  settled. 
These  resulted  as  similar  arrangements  had  done  everywhere  eke, 
in  the  submission  of  the  French  troops  to  the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII. 

"  The  campaign  in  France,"  says  M.  Brialmont,  **  put  the  seal 
to  Wellington's  glory,  and  brought  conspicuously  into  light,  not 
his  military  talents  alone,  but  his  political  sagacity.  With  70,000 
Anglo-Portuguese  he  had  done  more  in  the  south  than  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  were  able  to  effect,  with  half  a  million  of  troops,  upon 
the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers;  and  yet  Soult's  army  was 
stronger,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1813,  than  that  with  which 
Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Brienne.  This  simple  statement 
suffices  to  establish  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  Wellington's 
«  combinations  over  theirs.  But  there  was  a  point  in  which  he  still 
more  excelled ;  namely,  the  moral  influence  which  his  generous 
conduct  towards  the  French  people  secured  for  him.  While  the 
Allies,  in  the  north  and  east,  oppressed  the  inhabitants,  and  left 
traces  of  their  barbarous  hatred  even  upon  public  documents,  the 
hero  of  the  Peninsula  set  an  example  in  the  south  of  France  of 
unfailing  respect  to  individuals  and  their  property.  Never  have 
troops  shown  greater  kindness  to  their  fellow  countrymen  than  the 
soldiers  of  Wellington  exhibited  towards  a  nation  with  which  they 
were  at  war.  This  will  always  remain  one  of  the  loftiest  titles  to 
renown  of  the  British  army  and  its  illustrious  chief." 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

TEE  DUKE   Hr  PASIS. — AT  ][iJ)BID. — DT  ENGLAin). — KETUMTS  TO  FRANCE. — 
ZEE  DITKS  JX  TEENNA. — IK  THE  NETHEBlLiEDS. — WABLIES  PBEPABATIOKS. 

Of  the  course  of  events  which  preceded,  elsewhere,  the  first  abdi- 
I  cation  of  Napoleon,  and  the  return  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
I  Bourbon  to  Prance,  we  are  not  required  to  give  an  account.   They 
fhave  taken  their  place  in  the  history  of  Europe,  of  which  they 
cover   one  of  the  most  interesting  pages.     They  were   scarcely 
complete,    so    far    as   the    restoration  of  Louis    XVIIL   could 
complete  them,  ere  Lord  Wellington  was  urgently  requested  to 
toiDsfer  himself  to  Paris.     The  Allied  Sovereigns  were  there,  in 
delicate   and   difficult  circumstances,   and  they  desired  to  take 
comisel  with   the  conqueror  of  the   Peninsula.     This   invitation 
reached  Lord  Wellington  through  Viscount  Castlereagh,  who  repre- 
sented the  Prince  Eegent  at  the  Congress  ;  and  who  on  conveying 
[it,  announced  to  his  correspondent,  that  he  had  been  selected  by 
j  the  English  Crovemment  for  the  important  post  of  ambassador  at 
[tte  court  of  the  Tuileries.    It  was  not  an  appointment  which  Lord 
i  Wellington  would  have  sought.     He  had  been  long  absent  from 
'  home ;  and  would  have  rejoiced,  had  he  been  allowed  a  little  time 
I  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  to  arrange  his  private 
[  affairs     Personal  considerations,  however,  weighed  with  him  in  the 
['present  instance,  as  little  as  they  usually  did,  when  placed  in  the 
\  scale  against  public  duty.     He  accepted  the  charge  which  the 
I  Government  laid  upon  him,  and  made  the  necessary  preparation^ 
'  for  entering  upon  his  new  duties. 

To  break  up  the  fine  army  which  he  had  so  long  commanded, 
and  bid  &rewell  to  men  who  had  served  him  so  faithfully,  was  no 
agreeable  task  to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  He  was  proud  of  both 
officers  and  men,  and  in  spite  of  the  sternness  which  characterised 
many  of  his  general  orders,  they  were  personally  attached  to  him. 
Bat  he  habitually  concealed  his  feelings ;  and  now  sent  back  his 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops  to  their  respective  countries,  with 
as  much  apparent  indiflFerence,  as  if  he  had  been  putting  them  into 
winter  quarters.     The  English  were  broken  up  in  the  same  spirit ; 
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the  infantry  and  artillery  marching  to  their  transports;  some  to 
Passages^  others  to  Bordeaux.  The  cavalry  he  moved  to  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  whence  the  voyage  to  England  was  short.  Meanwhile  he 
found  himself  in  a  position  of  something  like  antagonism  with  the 
Due  d'Angoulfime.  Anticipating  the  course  of  events,  that  prince 
had  ventured  to  modify  by  proclamation  the  existing  customs  levied 
in  the  south  of  France ;  and  was  not  without  diflftculty  brought  to 
understand  that  neither  law  nor  policy  justified  the  proceeding. 
Lord  Wellington's  firmness  prevailed,  and  the  obnoxious  procla- 
mation was  withdrawn ;  though  the  act  of  interference  with  the 
Divine  right  of  kings,  could  never  afterwards  be  atoned  for. 

After  putting  these  matters  in  train,  Lord  Wellington,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  quitted  Toulouse.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  4th,  the 
journey  having  been  remarkable  for  only  one  occurrence,  of  which 
we  have  often  heard  him  speak.  He  had  never  seen  Soult,  except 
through  his  telescope,  first  from  the  hill  above  Sauroren,  and  again 
during  the  battles  near  Bidart.  Their  carriages  stopped  to 
change  horses  at  the  same  post-house,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd, 
Soult  being  then  on  his  way  from  Paris,  Wellington  towards  it 
But  Lord  Wellington  was  asleep  when  the  incident  occurred,  and 
only  heard  of  it  from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  at  a  later  stage  in 
the  journey. 

Lord  Wellington  reached  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
May.  He  proceeded,  immediately  after  calling  upon  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  the  French  Government,  he  entered  at  once  into  con- 
fidential communication.  They  were  anxious  about  many  matters, 
but  none  gave  them  greater  uneasiness  than  the  general  condition 
of  Spanish  affairs.  These  seemed  to  the  congress  to  be  in  abso- 
lute confusion.  Now,  to  no  living  man  was  Spain  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  people,  better  known  than  to  Lord  Wellington.  He 
was,  therefore,  better  able  than  any  other  to  advise  concerning 
them.  Yet  advice,  however  sound,  ofifered  from  a  distance,  was 
not  likely  to  carry  much  weight  with  it,  imder  existing  circum- 
stances. Lord  Wellington  therefore  proposed,  and  the  Allies  gladly 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  that  he  should  undertake  a  journey  to 
Madrid ;  and  there,  upon  the  spot,  exercise  such  influence  as  he 
possessed,  in  bringing  the  King  and  the  contending  factions  among 
the  people,  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  their  relative  positions. 
The  case  was  this ; 

The  Grovemment  of  Spain,  during  the  late  struggle,  if  Grovem- 
ment  it  deserves,  to  be  called,  first  by  Juntas,  and  latterly  by  a  Cortes 
and  a  Regency,  had  never  been  cordially  approved  of  by  Ferdinand. 
He  pledged  himself,  it  is  true,  to  maintain  whenever  he  should  be 
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restored  to  the  throne,  the  privileges  of  the  Cortes ;  but  he  pro- 
bably never  intended  to  keep  his  word ;  he  certainly  broke  it  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  do  so.  The  priesthood 
and  the  peasantry  were  generally  with  him ;  of  the  nobles,  perhaps, 
a  majority  took  the  same  side ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  army 
desired  firee  institutions ;  as  did  almost  all  the  trading  classes,  with 
the  professional  and  middle  orders  of  society.  The  King  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  during  his  journey  to  Madrid,  to  temporise. 
But  he  no  sooner  reached  the  capital,  and  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  flatterers,  than  he  threw  aside  all  disguise.  A  violent 
reactionary  policy  began.  The  Cortes  was  dissolved ;  all  its  previous 
acts  of  liberalism  were  reversed ;  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party  were 
imprisoned  or  driven  into  exile,  and  old  abuses  in  Church  and 
State  were  restored.  The  populace  shouted  and  threw  up  their  caps ; 
the  nation  was  dismayed;  and  civil  war — a  curse  everywhere, 
bat  in  Spain  a  more  terrible  curse  than  anywhere  else, — seemed  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  out.  Now,  if  there  was  one  prospect  more 
hideous  than  another  to  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  which  had 
put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Prance,  it  was  the  reappear- 
ance of  that  spirit  elsewhere,  whatever  form  it  might  assume  ;  and 
Lord  Wellington  was  charged  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  stop, 
if  possible,  the  King  and  people  of  Spain  from  coming  to  blows. 

He  had  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  10th 
was  ready  to  quit  it  again.  It  was  a  brief  interval,  yet  it  brought 
him  two  pieces  of  gratifying  intelligence.  The  Prince  Eegent  had 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  dukedom,  and  Parliament  had  voted, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  title,  a  sum  of  half  a  million,  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  a  landed  estate.  He  acknowledged,  as 
became  him,  these  mimificent  recognitions  of  services  past,  and 
departed  on  his  journey  to  add  to  their  numbers.  He  succeeded 
in  staying  the  outbreak  of  a  military  revolt,  which  had  been  fully 
matured.  The  third  and  fourth  Spanish  armies,  which  he  saw  at 
Tarbe  and  Mandragon,  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  for  the 
Cortes ;  when  the  appeal  of  their  old  commander  to  their  loyalty 
as  soldiers,  restrained  them.  But  matters  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
leave  any  hope  of  permanent  good.  The  Duke  arrived  in  Madrid 
on  the  24th  of  May,  and  was  in  constant  and  intimate  communi- 
cation with  the  King  and  his  ministers,  up  to  the  8th  of  June. 
The  tone  of  his  correspondence,  never  very  sanguine,  became 
more  and  more  desponding  as  days  passed.  '^  Those  to  whom  I 
have  talked,"  he  writes  on  the  25th  of  May,  *^  who  pretend  and 
ought  to  know,  say  that  his  Majesty  will  certainly  perform  the 
promise  made  in  his  decree  of  the  4th  of  May,  and  will  give  a  free 
constitution  to  Spain."     "  I  told  him  "  (the  Due  de  San  Carlos),  he 
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says  on  the  1st  of  June^  '^that  he  must  expect  the  King's  measures 
to  be  attacked  and  abused  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds  particularly  in 
England,  and  that  till  some  steps  were  taken  to  prove  that  the 
King  was  inclined  to  govern  the  country  on  liberal  principles,  and 
that  necessity  alone  had  occasioned  the  violent  measures  which 
had  attended  the  revolution,  he  could  not  expect  much  counte- 
nance in  England.  Nothing,  however,  has  as  yet  been  done,  and 
I  hear  that  nine  more  persons  were  imprisoned  the  night 
before  last"  Finally,  just  before  quitting  Madrid,  after  having 
expressed  his  views  fully,  on  all  the  questions  of  home  and  colonial 
administration,  and  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  he  writes 
thus : — "  I  think  there  will  be  no  civil  war  at  present."  Beyond 
this,  his  expectations  did  not  go,  and  even  thus  far,  they  were 
by  no  means  either  settled  or  expansive. 

The  British  army,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  still  lingered  at  Tou- 
louse ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  a  large  camp  was 
formed.  He  saw  both  sections  of  the  force  on  his  way  back  to 
Paris,  and  took  leave  of  them  in  a  general  order.  It  contrasts,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  with  similar  essays  from  the  pen  of  his  great 
rival ;  but  it  went  home,  in  its  simplicity,  to  the  hearts  of  British 
soldiers.  This  done,  he  pursued  his  journey ;  and  after  a  few  days 
spent  in  Paris,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  took  the  road  to  London. 
He  had  not  set  foot  in  England  since  his  embarkation  at  Portsmouth 
in  1809.  He  had  quitted  the  country  a  man  generally  looked  up 
to,  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  Indian  victories,  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  now  returned  laden 
with  all  the  honours  which  a  great  soldier  can  acquire.  A  Field 
Marshal  in  each  of  the  principal  armies  of  Europe,  a  Portuguese 
magnate,  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  an  English  duke.  His  reception 
by  his  own  countrymen  was  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  With 
difficulty  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowds  which  thronged 
the  pier  at  Dover,  and  clustered  round  him  up  to  the  door  of  his 
hotel;  and  when,  travelling  post,  he  reached  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  people  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  dragged  him 
through  the  streets.  He  was  thus  conveyed  to  Hamilton  Place, 
where  the  Duchess  then  resided — the  crowd  lifting  him  in  their 
arms  when  he  desired  to  alight,  and  scarcely  leaving  him  after 
the  hall  door  had  been  opened.  Little  business  was  done  in 
London  that  day,  so  mad  were  the  inhabitants  with  joy  at  the 
return  of  him  whom  they  then  regarded  as  the  preserver,  not  of 
England  only,  but  of  Europe. 

The  reader  will  perfectly  understand  that  the  Duke's  stay  in 
England,  which  did  not  exceed  six  weeks,  was  one  continued  suc- 
cession of  triumphs.     In  spite   of   the  presence  of  the  Allied 
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Sovereigns  and  their  suites^  he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  its  highest  academical 
honour,  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Law.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  all 
the  corporate  bodies  of  London  feasted,  and  elected  him  to  be  a 
member  of  their  several  guilds.  The  Commons  of  England  stood 
uncovered  while  the  Speaker  conveyed  to  him,  in  an  address  of 
consummate  eloquence,  their  thanks.  And  the  Lords  received  him 
into  their  aogust  body  as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquis^  and  duke, 
by  accumulation.  There  is  not  in  history  a  parallel  instance  of  an 
English  subject  on  whose  head  have  been  showered  so  many  tokens 
of  royal  and  of  national  gratitude,  all  bestowed,  so  to  speak,  in 
one  day.  To  say  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  feel  such 
distinction,  would  be  to  charge  him  with  a  nature  less  than  human. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  not  with  the  sense  of  his  own  merits,  but  of 
the  nation's  gratitude;  and  showed  by  his  manner  of  receiving 
each  fresh  mark  of  respect,  as  it  came,  —  calm,  collected,  modest, 
and,  therefore,  dignified,  —  that  the  least  prominent  feature  in  the 
picture  thus  presented  to  his  view  was  himself. 

So  passed  the  time  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  set  out  again  for  the  continent.  He  was  about  to 
represent  the  British  Q-ovemment  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries ; 
bat  other  duties  devolved  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  and  these 
he  discharged  as  he  went.  Belgium  and  Holland,  after  having 
been  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  were  separated  from  it  again. 
Instead,  however,  of  restoring  the  former  to  Austria,  the  Congress 
of  Sovereigns  determined  to  erect  the  two  into  one  kingdom,  which 
might,  they  persuaded  themselves,  become,  after  a  while,  a  barrier 
on  the  north  to  French  ambition.  But  the  old  frontier  fortresses 
of  Belgium  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  few  that  survived  the  re- 
fcrming  propensities  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Napoleon  had  dis- 
mantled; and  it  was  now  to  be  determined  whether,  and  to  what 
citait,  th^  should  be  restored.  The  Duke  carefully  surveyed  the 
entire  line  from  Li^e,  along  the  Mouse  and  the  Sambre,  to  Namur 
tnd  Charleroi,  and  thence  by  Mons  and  Toumay  to  the  sea.  He 
noommended  that  most  of  the  fortresses  which  guard  it  should  be 
put  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  he  selected,  in  rear  of  them,  posi- 
tbns  where,  in  the  event  of  another  war,  armies  might  assemble. 
It  18  worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  positions  so  marked  out  was 
that  of  Waterloo,  on  which,  within  less  than  a  year,  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  to  be  determined*  But  he  did  more  for  the  Low 
Countries  than  this.  A  strong  party  in  England,  supported  by  the 
highest  naval  authorities,  were  urgent  for  the  destruction  of  Ant- 
werp; on  the  plea  that  Antwerp,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  must 
become,  with  its  works  entire,  a  standing  menace  to  London.     The 
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Duke  set  himself  against  the  adoption  of  views  at  onoe  so  illiberBl 
and  so  short-sighted ;  and  his  reasoning  prevailed,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  still  more  to  the  honour  of 
his  own  nation  and  Government. 

The  Duke  reached  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  remained 
there  about  five  months.  It  was  an  interval  devoted  rather  to 
endless  details  than  to  the  arrangement  of  great  plans,  or  the  con- 
firmation of  great  principles.  He  had  the  battle  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  to  fight ;  and  he  fought  it  as  gallantly  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Questions  of  compensation  for  private 
property  destroyed  during  the  war  came  continually  before  him, 
and  were  weighed  and  discussed  with  exemplary  patience.  But  his 
correspondence  with  the  Home  Government  shows  clearly  enou^ 
that  other  and  graver  thoughts  were  not  absent  from  his  mindL 
He  saw,  with  regret,  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  BourboiUy 
and  the  cause  of  it.  He  deprecated  their  conduct^  both  to  the 
army  and  to  the  people,  without,  however,  attributing  either  to  the 
French  army  or  the  French  people  virtues  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  And  already  he  began  to  speculate  on  a  probable  outbreak. 
"  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,"  he  says  to  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1814,  '^  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  so  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  they  are  now  suffering  so 
severely  from  the  want  of  the  plunder  of  the  world,  that  they 
cannot  go  on  without  it;  and  they  cannot  endure  the  pro8pe<^ 
of  a  peaceable  government.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  should  take 
care  how  we  suffer  the  grand  alliance  to  break  up ;  and  we  ought 
to  look  to  our  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula  as  our 
sheet  anchor." 

Of  the  private  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  all  this  wbile^  few 
records  remain.  He  appears  to  have  been  joined  by  the  Duchess 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  and  to  have  dispensed  a  liberal 
hospitality  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  claim  it.  By  this  process 
many  acquaintances  were  formed,  and  some  friendships  which 
lasted  till  the  close  of  his  life;  among  the  latter  of  which  none 
deserves  to  be  more  specially  noticed  than  his  intimacy  with  the 
Eight  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot.  That  gentleman,  who  had  formerly 
represented  England  at  the  Ottoman  Court,  and  held  office,  at  a 
later  period,  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  visited 
Paris,  in  1814,  with  his  young  and  accomplished  wife.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  was  presented  by 
the  gentle  —  we  might  almost  say,  the  effeminate, — manner  and 
turn  of  mind  which  characterised  one  of  these  gentlemen,  to  the 
frank,  open,  and  manly  temperament  of  the  other.  Yet  such  was 
the  attachment  which  matured  itself  between  them  that,  in  afte 
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yean,  when  both  had  become  widowers,  they  lived  together  till 
Mr.  Aibuthnot  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  apartments  at 
Apsley  Honse  which  the  Dnke  made  over  to  him. 

While  the  Duke  was  engaged  with  such  aflFairs  as  these,  a  Con- 
gress of  Sovereigns  and  ministers  met  in  Vienna,  to  re-adjust  certain 
articles  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  to  explain  others,  of  which  the 
meaning  seemed  to  be  obscure.  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  the  outset, 
represented  England  at  this  Congress,  and  to  him  belongs  the 
merit  or  demerit,  whichever  it  may  be,  of  having  assented,  under 
protest,  to  the  redistribution  of  territorial  Europe.  But  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  in  January,  1815,  rendered  necessary  his  return 
to  England;  and  the  Duke  was  summoned  from  Paris  to  supply 
Us  place.  When  he  reached  Vienna  two  great  points,  and  only 
two,  remained  for  discussion.  Italy  had  been  disposed  of,  so  had 
the  Low  Countries,  so  had  Norway,  with  many  other  states  and 
provinces  less  extensive.  Russia  now  claimed  to  be  put  in  posses- 
aon  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  Prussia  of  the  whole  of  Saxony. 
England  resisted  these  demands,  so  did  Austria ;  and  France  being 
called  vcpon  to  express  an  opinion  gave  it,  through  her  minister, 
on  the  side  of  Austria  and  England.  This  proceeding  greatly 
imtated  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  spoke  of  it  as  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled ingratitude;  and  entering  into  close  relations  with 
Eng^e  Bohemais,  took  ostentatiously  under  his  protection 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's  satellites,  whom 
the  Allies  had  left  in  possession  of  a  throne.  At  the  same  time 
the  Russian  armies,  which  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  halted  in  Poland.  Prussia  refused  to  evacuate  that  por- 
tion of  Saxony,  of  which  the  independence  had  been  guaranteed, 
while  England,  Austria,  and  France  contracted  a  secret  treaty ;  and 
Europe  stood  on  the  eve  of  disposing  itself  into  two  hostile  camps. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  become 
more  uncomfortable ;  for  Murat  was  spreading  himself  over  the 
Territories  of  the  Church,  and  Austria,  on  the  Duke's  suggestions, 
was  arming  to  restrain  him ;  when  that  series  of  extraordinary 
events  befel,  which  directed,  at  once,  the  thoughts  of  kings  and 
ministers  from  lesser  subjects  and  fixed  them  upon  a  great  common 
danger.  On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Duke  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Bnrgersh,  announcing  the  fact  that  Napoleon  had  quitted 
Elba.  Tidings  arrived  next  day  of  the  landing  at  Frijus ;  and  then 
there  came  a  brief  but  terrible  silence,  which  left  men  to  con- 
jecture what  they  might.  It  did  not  last  long.  While  the  French 
Government  affected  to  make  light  of  the  danger,  and  spoke  of  the 
means  at  its  disposal  to  destroy  the  invader,  the  invader  held  his 
course.    It  was  soon  made  manifest  that  the  Bourbons  had  no  hold 
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upon  France.  The  men  whom  they  employed  to  protect  betrayed 
them.  Colonel  Labodoyer  first  set  the  example  at  Grenoble,  carry- 
ing his  regiment  with  him.  Marshal  Ney,  doubly  pledged  to 
destroy^  went  over  at  Lyons  to  his  old  master,  who,  without  shedding 
one  drop  of  blood,  without  waiting  to  be  either  opposed  or  guarded 
by  his  ancient  followers,  entered  Paris  almost  alon^  and  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  Tuileries. 

Thus,  by  the  mere  magic  of  his  name.  Napoleon  r^[amed  tiift 
throne  of  France.  He  has  left  the  statement  on  record,  that  thei 
day  which  saw  him  pushing  for  the  noble  prize,  and  the  ni^ 
which  testified  to  its  acquisition,  were  the  happiest  of  his  life^ 
But  with  the  morning  of  the  21st,  came  time  for  reflectioii,  andj 
the  necessity  of  looking  the  real  nature  of  his  position  in  tfaif 
face.  It  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  sceptre  which  he  hil 
grasped  must  be  retained  with  the  strong  hand,  and  the  war  whidij 
he  felt  to  be  imminent  entered  upon  with  very  inadequate  meau^ 
For  though  the  army  was  with  him,  it  had  been  reduced,  in  tlii{ 
course  of  the  previous  year,  to  223,972  men,  of  whom  not  moiti 
than  155,000  were  effectives.  The  arsenals,  likewise,  were  emptjf 
and  the  manufacture  of  muskets  having  ceased,  the  diflScol^  od 
arming  recruits,  after  he  should  have  collected  them,  was  enormooii 
Neither  were  the  political  circumstances,  by  which  he  was  sum 
rounded,  much  more  encouraging.  Almost  all  the  able  men  whon^; 
in  the  first  instance,  he  invited  to  take  office  under  him,  dedineil 
to  do  so.  Some,  feeling  that  they  had  played  the  traitor's  pail 
often  enough,  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  any  more  in  pabhc  life;i 
others,  distrusting  the  stability  of  the  new  order  of  things,  preferred 
lying  by  to  watch  the  event.  And  when,  at  length,  he  prevailed 
upon  Cambacieres,  Caulincourt,  Maret,  and  Camot  to  serve,  it  vai 
by  dint  of  compromises  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  proved  that 
his  confidence  in  his  own  fortune  was  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  same  disinclination  for  office  which  perplexed  Napoleon  ia 
the  arrangement  of  his  government  at  Paris,  operated  to  deter 
men  of  respectability  and  station  from  accepting  under  him  com* 
missions  in  the  provinces.  To  the  great  burst  of  enthusiasm  there 
appeared  to  succeed  an  almost  universal  misgivings  and  in  variooa 
districts,  particularly  in  Gruienne,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  bands  of  Boyalists  took  up  arma 
Indeed,  partly  through  the  force  of  proclamations,  which  the  Allies 
busily  circulated,  partly  because,  when  the  crisis  came,  the  boldert 
shrank  from  facing  it,  the  tumultuous  joy  which  had  welcomed  the 
adventurer  on  his  arrival,  seemed  all  at  once  to  die  out  More- 
over the  spirit  of  faction  was  busy,  as  it  usually  is,  when  natioitf 
are  either  in  a  state  of  transition,  or  have  become  released  fr^ 
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die  wholesome  restraints  of  authority ;  and  the  Bepublicans,  feeling 
themselves  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  played  the  Emperor's  game 
only  80  &r,  as  they  believed  it  to  be  condudve  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  their  own  principles. 

It  remains  for  the  historian  to  tell  by  what  marvellous  exertions 
Napoleon  succeeded,  within  three  short  months,  in  placing  France 
m  an  attitude  of  formidable  defence.  He  addressed,  indeed, 
paciBc  letters  to  aU  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  employed 
M urat  to  impress  upon  their  representatives  at  Vienna,  his  anxiety 
to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  But  he  never  for  a  moment  inter- 
mitted his  preparations  for  war.  Men  came  in  almost  more  quickly 
than  he  could  find  the  means  of  equipping  them.  Every  soldier 
abent  upon  long  furlough,  every  officer  retired  upon  half-pay,  as  well 
jii  the  prisoners  restored  by  England  and  Biissia,  to  the  number  of 
|100,000  and  more,  all  veterans,  hastened  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Repots,  and  took  tJieir  places  in  his  ranks.  These,  with  fresh  levies, 
iiade  him  master,  before  May  was  out,  of  little  short  of  400,000 
Ben;  aprodigious  force,  which  he  calculated  on  beingable  to  increase 
on  or  bdbre  the  1st  of  October,  to  700,000.  Nor  was  he  negligent 
of  other  arrangements,  scarcely  less  important,  in  his  circumstances. 
fl€ncnJs  Haxo  and  Levy  were  directed  to  fortify  Paris  and  Lyons ; 
fhe  two  points  at  which,  in  all  probability,  the  fate  of  France 
would  be  decided.  Fieldworks  were  constructed  in  the  forest  of 
Iformale,  and  in  each  of  the  passes  of  the  Voge.  Instructions 
^nt  fordi  to  guard  the  defiles  of  the  Jura,  and  the  whole  frontier 
rf  the  Alps ;  while  Soissons,  Laon,  La  F^re,  St.  Quentin,  Guise, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Vitrey,  Langres,  Chalons,  Bheims,  and  Dijon, 
oveiy  stronghold,  in  shorty  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  roads  by 
wfaidb  armies  can  move,  were  ordered  to  be  repaired,  armed,  and 
Rudered  capable  of  offering  a  stout  resistance  to  the  invader. 
Heanwhile,  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  went  on  with  such 
•ctinty,  and  to  such  excellent  purpose,  that  4000  new  muskets 
vere  daily  handed  over  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  And  lastly, 
l^ones  were  purchased,  or  otherwise  procured,  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  render  both  the  artillery  and  cavalry  attached  to  this  mighty 
iiutt,  adequate  and  effective. 

While  Napoleon  thus  prepared  himself  for  his  last  desperate 
draggle,  the  Allies,  taught  by  experience,  acted  promptly  and  with 
^our.  On  the  13th  of  March  came  out  the  famous  declaration 
I7  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Paris ; 
ttd  to  support  the  King  of  France  with  all  the  means  at  their 
disposaL  On  the  25th  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed ;  and 
four  days  afterwards  the  Duke,  who  had  been  of  the  greatest 
pottible  use,  by  advising  on  questions  of  military  arrangement,  set 
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out^  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  bis  colleagues,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  Anglo-Netherland  forces  in  the  Low  Countries. 

A  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  the  state  at  which   the 
preparations  of  the  Allies  m  that  quarter  had  arrived. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1814,  the  Rhine  ceased  to  form 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  France;  and  the  provinces  on  either 
bank,  from  Bengen  to  Cleves,  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  Belgium  passed,  at  the  same  time,  to  Holland ;  and  out 
of  the  junction  of  these  two  states,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
arose.  The  Prussians,  partly  to  establish  their  hold  upon  the  new 
provinces,  partly  to  observe  France,  marched  about  30,000  men  to 
the  Rhine.  The  English  left  about  10,000  or  12,000,  composed, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Grraham's  corps, 
in  Belgium.  These  occupied  the  frontier  fortresses,  while  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  organising  an  army  of  Dutch  Belgians  in  their  rear. 
As  soon  as  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  became  known, 
Prussia  hastened  to  strengthen  her  corps  d^armSe  on  the  Rhine; 
while  England  sent  every  disposable  man  and  horse  to  the  Low 
Countries.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  flower  of  the  English 
army  was  either  in  America  or  at  sea,  and  that  the  reduction  of 
the  militia  had  left  the  home  garrisons  to  be  provided  for  by  such 
regular  regiments  as  were  not  engaged  elsewhere.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  pressure  came,  the  British  GK)venmient  had 
not,  or  believed  itself  not  to  have,  a  force  disposable,  at  all  com- 
mensurate to  the  obligations  which  had  been  contracted.  In- 
stead of  150,000  troops,  to  which  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  May 
boimd  her,  or  even  60,000,  for  which  she  became  responsible  by 
the  previous  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Government  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide 30,000 ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  proceeded  to  compound, 
for  lack  of  men,  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money.  Besides 
dividing  large  subsidies  among  their  AlUes,  the  ministers  took  into 
British  pay  Dutch,  Belgians,  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers,  Nassau 
troops ;  and  on  the  Duke's  suggestion,  applied  to  the  Portuguese 
G-ovemment  for  the  loan  of  a  corps  d^arrnSe.  It  was  a  subject  of 
extreme  regret  to  the  Duke  that  the  Portuguese  corps  never  reached 
him. 

Arriving  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  April,  Wellington  found 
everything,  so  far  as  concerned  military  preparations,  in  a  veiy 
unsatisfactory  state.  Little  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
restoring  the  dismantled  fortresses ;  and  both  the  numbers  and  the 
composition  of  the  army  in  the  field  were  deplorable.  Writing 
upon  the  latter  subject  to  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  6th,  he  says, 
**  Although  I  have  given  a  favourable  account  of  ours  to  General 
y  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  all  accounts,  that  they  are  not 
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f  ought  to   be  to  maintain  our  military   character   in 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  not  taken  in  England  a 

fr  of  your  situation,  that  you  do  not  think  war  certain, 

k  great  effort  must  be  made,  if  it  is  hoped  that  it  shall 

You  have  not  called  out  the  militia,  or  announced  such 

on  in  your  message  to  Parliament,  by  which  measure 

of  the  line  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  might  become 

and  how  we  are  to  make  out  150,000  men,  or  even 

of  the  defensive  part  of  the  Treaty  of   Chaumont, 

not  to  have  been  considered.     If  you  could  let  me  have 

|Dod  British  infantiy,  besides  those  you  insist  upon  having 

jbns,  the  proportion  settled  by  treaty  you  are  to  furnish  of 

^that  is  to  say,  the  eighth  of  150,000  men,  including  in 

fold  Crerman  legion  and  150  pieces  of  British  field  artillery, 

Irsed,  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  take  my  chance  for  the  rest, 

Ee  that  we  should  play  our  part  in  the  game.     But  as  it 
in  a  bad  way." 
respondent  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refers  in 
'  was  the  Prussian  general  Kleist,  who,  till  the  arrival  of 
Blucher  on  the  17th  of  April,  commanded  the  Prussian 
the  Low  Countries.     He  was  desirous,  in  the  event  of 
on's  advance,  to   retire   behind   Brussels;   but  the  Duke 
'  deprecated  the  movement,  and  encouraged  his  ally  to  take 
I  cheerful  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  by  describing  his  own 
^as  more  effective  than  it  really  was.      He  says,  '*  After 
13,400  men  to  garrison  Mons,  Ypres,  Ostend,  Nieuport, 
?erp,  I  stall  be  able  to  muster  about  23,000  English  and 
terians, —  good  troops  —  of  whom  nearly  5000  are  cavalry; 
0,000  Dutch-Belgians,  of  whom  2000  are  cavalry.     I  shall 
\  also,  about  60  pieces  of  cannon.     I  think  that  we  ought  to 
I  for  assembling  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  and  Anglo-Dutch 
in  front  of  Brussels ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  the  troops 
•  your  Excellency's  orders  should  lose  no  time  in  crossing  the 
,  and  going  into  cantonments  about  Charleroi,  Namur,  and 
Happily  for  all  concerned.  General  Kleist  yielded  to  the 
e's  persuasions ;  so  that^  on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Blucher,  the 
army  was  placed  where  it  continued  to  remain  till  the 
length  of  its  position  was  tried. 

The  months  of  April  and  May,  with  the  first  weeks  in  June, 
ere  spent  by  all  parties  in  continued  preparations.  Napoleon 
Aoured  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  infused  his  own  spirit  into  all 
Ao  served  under  him.  He  stationed  a  corps  of  observation  on 
ach  of  the  debouches  by  which  France  could  be  invaded  :  by  the 
Upper  Rhine,  by  the  Jura,  by  the  Alps,  by  the  Eastern  and  the 
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Western  Pyrenees,  and  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  He  sent  a  force  of 
17,000  men  into  La  Vendue,  where  an  insurrection  raged.  He 
marked  out  a  chain  of  redoubts,  by  which  Paris  was  to  be  covered, 
and  allotted  a  sufficient  amount  of  National  Guards  to  hold  them. 
He  filled  the  fortresses  along  the  coast,  and  elsewhere,  with  veterans 
and  raw  levies.  His  own  attention  he  turned  mainly  towards  the 
Lower  Bhine  and  the  Belgian  frontier,  where  it  was  manifest  from 
the  outset  that  the  first  blow  would  be  struck.  Five  infiemtiy 
corps,  the  whole  of  his  reserve  cavalry,  and  the  Imperial  Guard, 
were  destined  to  act  in  that  direction.  This  combination 
gave  him  a  total  force  of  130,000  men,  with  344  pieces  of 
cannon.  With  the  exception  of  the  Guard,  he  early  placed  bis 
fine  army  where  it  could  manoeuvre  in  safety  behind  the  fortressea 
D'Erlon,  with  his  corps,  occupied  Lille ;  Reille  was  at  Valenciennes; 
Vandamme,  in  and  about  Mesierez ;  Gerard,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Metz ;  Count  Lobau  established  his  head-quarters  in  Laon :  and 
Grouchy,  with  four  corps  of  cavalry,  lay  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Sambre.  The  Imperial  Guard  alone  lingered  in  Paris  till  the 
Emperor  himself  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  And  then  he 
made  his  last  appeal  to  the  world  for  peace.  It  was  not  even 
answered. 

All  this  while  the  Allies  were  forming  their  columns  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan  of  campaign  which  they  had  determined  to 
pursue.  The  Bavarians,  the  Wurtembergians,  and  the  troops  of 
Baden,  collected  in  the  Black  Forest.  The  Austrians  made  a  move 
to  join  them  there.  The  Bussians  marched  through  Franconia 
and  Saxony.  These  several  armies  were  to  come,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, into  communication  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Prussians 
on  the  Lower  Bhine ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  whole  were 
to  penetrate  into  France.  To  effect  this  vast  purpose,  however, 
and  afterwards  to  move  600,000  or  700,000  men  by  concentric 
lines  upon  Paris,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  work  of  time.  Now 
time  was  everything  to  Napoleon.  As  yet  he  had  his  enemies  at 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage.  If  he  could  overthrow  one  portion 
of  their  enormous  army  before  the  others  reached  their  proper 
ground,  he  might  paralyse  for  a  while  the  energies  of  the  whole. 
If  he  could  succeed  in  eliciting  some  strong  demonstration  in  his 
own  favour  from  any  of  the  provinces  now  kept  down  by  the 
Allies,  it  was  on  the  cards  that  the  Grand  Alliance  might  be  broken 
up.  These  considerations  greatly  overbalanced  with  him  whatever 
advantages  might  possibly  attend  the  adoption  of  a  purely  defensive 
system  of  warfare.  Besides,  the  French  are  better  adapted,  by 
natural  temperament,  for  aggressive  than  for  defensive  operations. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  assume  the  initiative;  and  striking  at 
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Blucher  and  Wellington,  and  beating  them  in  detail,  to  gather 
round  him  the  resources  of  Belgium  and  the  Bhenish  pro- 
Yinoes,  in  both  of  which  he  well  knew  that  he  had  many  zealous 
partisans. 

It  never  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Duke  that  such  might,  and 
jffobably  would  be,  the  policy  of  the  French  Emperor.  Neither 
did  he  overlook  the  &ct  that  the  Emperor,  covered  by  the  for- 
tresses in  his  firont,  could  choose  his  own  line  of  approach,  and  hide 
it  to  the  last  moment.  Now  there  were  three  lines  open,  more  or 
ksB,  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy  into  Belgium.  They  might 
attack  by  the  Mease,  and  cut  ofif  the  Prussians  from  their  base ; 
they  might  attack  by  Mons,  and  force  back  the  English  upon 
Antwerp ;  or  they  might  attack  by  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  throw 
themselves  between  the  Prussian  and  English  armies,  and  cut  them 
in  twain.  The  Duke  has  been  blamed  by  military  historians  of  all 
nations  for  accepting,  and  adhering  to  the  impression  that  the  last, 
at  all  events,  would  not  be  Napoleon's  choice.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
defend  a  great  commander.  And  he  has  taken  the  trouble,  in 
a  written  memoir,  to  defend  himself;  but  one  fact  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  his  many  critics.  The  enemy,  it  was  well 
known,  had  taken  steps  to  render  the  road  between  Mesierez  and 
Cbarleroi  impassable ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  imagined  that  this 
wonld  be  done  if  they  meditated  more  than  defensive  operations 
in  that  quarter.  But  though  the  Duke  considered  that  the  line  of 
the  Sambre  was  the  least  favourable  which  Napoleon  could  follow, 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  he  entirely  neglected  it.  The  arrangements 
entered  into  between  Blucher  and  himself  provided  for  all 
contingencies,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  care  of  other 
matters,  not  one  of  which  could  be  neglected  without  imminent 
risk  to  the  common  cause.  And  the  possible,  though  not  very 
probable,  contingency  of  an  advance  from  Mauberge  upon  Charleroi 
was  guarded  against.  The  Prussians  lay  between  Charleroi  and 
Liege,  occupying  Namur  and  Denant.  They  thus  protected  the 
course  of  the  Sambre  throughout.  The  English,  more  widely 
diffused,  had  their  right  near  Ath,  and  their  left  at  Braine-le-Gomte 
and  Nivelle.  The  mass  of  their  cavalry  was  at  Chrammont,  and 
the  reserves  of  all  arms  in  and  around  Brussels.  But  this  was 
not  alL  It  was  necessary  to  keep  open  the  communications  of  the 
British  army  with  England  and  Holland,  as  well  as  with  Germany : 
with  Holland  through  Antwerp,  with  England  through  the  towns 
on  the  Lysse  and  through  Ostend.  And  Ghent,  to  which  the 
exiled  royal  femily  of  France  had  retired,  must  also  be  protected. 
In  each  of  these  towns,  as  well  as  in  Nieuport,  Ath,  Toumay,  and 
Mens,  garrisons  were  placed;  while  the  old  fortresses  of  Menin 
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and  Comtrai  underwent  repair,  and  Audenard  waa  put  in  a  defen- 
sible state.  Undoubtedly  such  a  disposition  as  this  rendered 
almost  inevitable  the  exposing^f  some  point  to  danger,  whenever 
the  campaign  should  open.  But  to  have  drawn  in  the  detached 
corps,  and  connected  them  more  closely  with  the  Prussians  before 
the  enemy's  plans  were  developed,  must  have  been  attended  by  the 
greatest  possible  hazard.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  condition  afc 
which  affairs  had  arrived  towards  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June.  Prior  to  that  date,  it  had  more  than  once  occiirred  to 
the  Duke  that  the  Allies  might  advantageously  assume  the  offen- 
sive ;  and  had  the  Austrians  and  Bussians  been  in  a  more  forward 
condition,  the  offensive  would  have  been  probably  assumed.  But 
from  the  moment  it  became  evident  that  the  Anglo-Prussians  must 
maintain  a  purely  defensive  attitude,  their  course  of  action  was 
clear.  *^  They  had  the  option,"  says  the  Duke,  in  his  memorandum, 
"  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  way  of  defensive  movement ;  but 
such  defensive  movement,  or  alteration  of  the  well-considered 
positions  taken  up  by  each  of  the  Allied  armies,  must  have  been 
founded  in  a  conviction  that  such  positions  were  faulty,  and  might 
be  improved;  or  upon  a  hypothesis  of  the  intended  movements  of 
attack  by  the  enemy.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
first  was  the  case ;  and  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  to  found 
upon  a  hypothesis,  which  might  and  probably  would  prove 
erroneous,  considering  what  the  advantages  were  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy  on  the  frontier,  the  alteration  of  the  defensive  position  of 
the  Allied  armies,  might  have  occasioned  what  is  commonly  called 
a  false  movement ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Bonaparte  as  a  leader  of  troops,  in  other  respects  there 
never  existed  a  man,  in  that  situation,  in  any  times,  in  whose 
presence  it  was  so  little  safe  to  make  what  is  called  a  false  move- 
ment." 

Satisfied  with  the  results  of  such  reasoning,  the  Duke,  having 
once  placed  his  divisions,  kept  them  to  the  last  moment^  undis- 
turbed in  the  positions  which  he  had  chosen  for  them.  He  busied 
himself,  however,  all  the  while,  and  employed  large  niunbers  of  the 
population  of  Belgium  upon  the  defences,  natursd  and  artificial,  of 
the  country.  Besides  clearing  out  ditches,  and  rebuilding  ramparts, 
he  caused  sluices  to  be  cut,  by  means  of  which  the  plains  round  the 
principal  fortresses  might  be  flooded.  Field  works  were  thrown 
up  likewise  on  all  the  great  roads,  not  with  a  view  to  hinder 
the  enemy  from  invading  Belgium,  for  that  was  impossible,  but  in 
order  to  delay  them  on  the  march,  and  to  afford  time  for  the 
Anglo-Netherland  army  to  assemble.  His  correspondence  also 
with  his  own  Government,  with  the  French  Princes,  and  with  the 
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idlied  Sovereigns  and  generals,  was  incessant;  and  he  had  the  old 

care,  therefore,  upon  him  of  defending  his  own  character  against  the 

attacks  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament,     For  with  the  renewal  of 

war,  hroke  out  again  those  party  grudges  and  antipathies,  which 

the  glories  of  1814  had  covered  over,  not  extinguished.     He  was 

accused,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  consigning  Napoleon  to  the 

.  dagger  of  the  assassin,  because  he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

'  proclamation  which  declared  that  individual  to  be  "  hora  de  loi.^^ 

\  He  noticed  and  set  this  idle  calumny  aside,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wei- 

5  Icsley  Pole,  written  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  May.     This  gave 

i  Um  comparatively  little  concern.     He  was  much  more  seriously 

aflfected,  and  with  better  reason,  by  the  backwardness  of  his  own 

friends,  in  supplying  him,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  with  men 

and  guns.     He   had   asked   for  40,000  British  infantry,  15,000 

Britidi  cavalry,  and  150  British  guns.    He  never  received  more  than 

23,543  British  infantry,  composed  chiefly  of  second  battalions, 

:ind  3304  good  troops  of  the  old  German  legion.     His  cavalry, 

including  1991  belonging  to  the  same  German  legion,  scarcely 

leached  8000 ;  his  guns,  British  and  German  together,  were  exactly 

•6.    His  total  force  amounted,  indeed,  to  105,000  men,  including 

12,402  cavalry,  and  156  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  it  was  composed  of 

the  troops  of  various  nations,  many  of  them   militia,  the   rest 

mere  recruits  ;  and  out  of  this  total  he  was  forced  to  spare  26,700 

fe  garrison  the  principal  fortresses.    Still  he  put,  as  was  his  custom, 

itte  best  face  on  aflfairs,  and  sustained  by  so  doing,  the  courage  of 

Withers,  more  prone  than  himself  to  despond. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  warlike  hubbub  the  state  of  Brussels 
lag  very  curious.  Crowds  of  English  visitors  thronged  it,  among 
ihom  all  the  amenities  of  polished  society  went  forward:  and 
into  these  the  Duke  threw  himself  with  as  much  abandon 
as  if  no  weightier  care  than  the  pursuit  of  amusement  had  rested 
upon  him.  Indeed,  it  formed  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  that  no  amount  of  business,  be  it  ever  so  grave  in 
iteelf,  or  important  in  its  consequences,  appeared  to  engross  him. 
He  neglected  nothing  which  required  attention,  yet  he  had  always 
time  at  his  command.  Bising  early  he  often  completed  his  cor- 
Kspondence  before  the  generality  of  busy  men  began  theirs.  Na 
smount  of  bodily  fatigue  seemed  to  tell  upon  him;  and  sleep 
literally  came  to  refresh  him  at  his  bidding.  The  consequence  was, 
that  while  the  great  machine  of  state  was  kept  in  sound  working 
wder,  not,  one  of  the  lesser  wheels  stood  still,  the  movements  of 
which  hinder  society  from  becoming  stagnant.  But  events  were 
hastening  rapidly  to  a  crisis. 
There  was  no  lack  of  intelligence,  either  in  Brussels  or  in  Paris, 
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with  respect  to  what  was  in  progress,  on  either  side  of  the  frontier. 
Napoleon's  friends  in  Belgium,  and  he  had  many,  kept  him 
well  informed  respecting  the  preparations  of  the  Allies.  The 
Duke's  agents,  among  whom  Fouch^  was  one,  communicated  with 
him  regularly  respecting  the  Emperor's  sayings  and  doings.  So 
early  as  the  9th  of  May  the  Duke  was  able  to  write  to  the  Due  de 
Berri  in  these  words: — *' I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy's 
force  now  assembled  at  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge,  is  much 
greater  than  has  been  represented  to  your  Boyal  Highness,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  attacked."  And  on  the  7th  of 
June,  his  instructions  to  the  governors  of  the  Belgian  fortresses, 
began  thus :  —  ^^  As  soon  as  the  enemy  shall  have  entered  the 
territories  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  under-named  places  oiight  to 
be  put  in  a  state  of  siege."  To  say  of  a  general,  thus  alive  to  all 
that  was  passing  within  the  enemy's  lines,  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  when  the  enemy  made  his  advance,  is  to  contradict 
reason  and  common  sense.  It  was  the  Duke's  design,  deliberatdy 
formed,  not  to  move  a  man,  till  the  plans  of  his  opponent  should 
develop  themselves.  He  might  hesitate,  to  the  last,  to  accept  it 
as  a  settled  matter,  that  Napoleon  would  begin  the  war  by  in- 
vading Belgium.  His  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  written  on 
the  15th  of  June,  which  suggests  a  policy  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Allies,  after  they  should  have  entered  France,  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  any  probable  attack  upon  himself;  and  on  the  12th  of 
May,  he  spoke  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  as  if  such  a  measure  could 
scarcely  be  attempted.  But  not  the  less  certain  is  it,  that  to  a 
blow  delivered  where  it  was  not  expected  to  fall,  he  never  laid 
himself  open.  It  would  have  been  foreign  to  his  nature  to  overlook, 
or  treat  lightly,  any  possible  contingency  of  war.  He  was  the  most 
perfect  chess-player,  in  this  respect,  that  ever  handled  men. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 

DIBPOSmO^S  OF  THE  ALLIED  AJUOES.  —  BATTLES  OF  LIGXT  Ain>  QUATBB  B&A8. 
— BBIBBAT   OF  THE  EKGUSH  TO  WATSBLOO. — BATTLE  OF  WATEBLOO. 

It  was  now  the  15th  of  June.  The  Prussian  army  lay,  as  we  have 
described,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sambre,  General  Ziethen's 
corps  being  on  the  right,  and  communicating  from  Gharleroi  with 
the  left  of  the  English,  while  General  Bulow  at  Li^ge,  held  the 
extreme  left.  Between  these  two  points,  were  the  corps  of  Pirch 
and  Thielman,  the  former  at  Namur,  the  latter  at  Giney.  It  was 
arranged  that,  in  case  of  attack,  a  general  movement  should  be 
inade  towards  the  right ;  and  a  position  taken  up  between  Gosselies 
and  Fleurus ;  while  Wellington,  inclining  to  his  left,  was  to  come 
into  communication  with  Blucher,  by  the  Quatre-Bras  road.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  should  fall  on  the  English  right, 
En^ish  and  Prussians  were  to  concentrate  at  Waterloo,  the  country 
round  which  the  Duke  had  carefully  surveyed.  For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  however,  viz.,  that  the  roads  from  the  French  frontier 
to  Brussels,  by  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse,  had 
been  broken  up,  the  Duke  still  adhered  to  his  belief,  that  through 
the  approaches  by  the  valleys  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Dender,  the 
Btorm  would  burst  He  paid  particular  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
defences  of  Ghent,  and  kept,  to  the  last  moment,  a  strong  corps 
in  observation  at  Hall,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  15th  passed  at  Brussels  in  perfect  quiet.  Intelligence  came 
in,  no  doubt,  from  Charleroi,  at  seven  that  morning,  that  the  fires 
of  numerous  bivouacs  were  seen  the  previous  night,  to  blaze  up 
suddenly,  and  that  in  the  morning  the  outposts  at  Lobbds  and 
Thuin,  had  been  attacked.  But  as  no  further  tidings  followed,  the 
Duke  naturally  assumed  that  this  was  a  feint  to  cover  some  more 
serious  operation :  and  except  by  issuing  orders  that  all  the 
divisions  should  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  took 
110  special  notice  of  the  circumstance. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  ball  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  at  the 
lodgings  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came  in  from  Braine-le-Comte  to  dine  with  the  Duke,  intend- 
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ing  to  be  present  at  the  ball  afterwards.  He  arrived  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  reported,  that  the  Prussians  had  been 
warmly  engaged  in  and  about  Charleroi.  It  was  the  first  intima- 
tion of  that  important  fact  which  the  Duke  had  received,  and 
while  he  yet  hesitated  whether  to  accept  it  as  authentic,  General 
Muffling,  the  Prussian  Commissioner  at  the  English  head-quarters, 
entered  and  confirmed  the  statement.  An  orderly  dragoon,  it 
appeared,  whom  General  Ziethen  had  early  dispatched  to  announce 
to  him  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  lost  his  way ;  and  but  for 
the  delivery  of  despatches  from  Prince  Blucher  to  General  Muffling, 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  when  the  true  state  of  the  case  might  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Calm,  and  even  gentle,  whenever  dangers  gathered  round  him, 
the  Duke  impressed  upon  his  guests  the  necessity  of  keeping  what 
they  knew  to  themselves.  He  advised  them  to  go,  as  they  had 
previously  intended,  to  the  Duchess's  ball,  and  himself  made  ready 
to  accompany  them.  Before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  however,  he 
drew  up  orders,  clear,  distinct,  and  explicit,  for  the  march  of  the 
three  distant  divisions  of  the  army  to  the  left.  "  They  moved  that 
evening  and  in  the  night,  each  division,  and  portion  of  a  division, 
separately ;  the  whole  being  protected  on  the  march  by  the  defen- 
sive works  constructed  at  the  different  points  referred  to,  and  by 
their  garrisons."  * 

These  orders,  issued  between  four  and  five  in  the  aft;emooD,  di- 
rected only  the  outlying  divisions  of  the  two  advanced  corps,  com- 
manded respectively  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  to  shift  their  ground.  All  the  rest  were  instructed  merely  to 
assemble  and  to  be  in  readiness.  At  ten  the  same  night,  however, 
the  enemy's  movements  had  sufficiently  disclosed  his  intention; 
and  the  whole  army  with  the  exception  of  the  reserve  was  put  in 
motion.  It  marched  by  various  roads  upon  Quatre  Bras.  Mean- 
while in  Brussels  itself  no  signs  of  agitation  or  alarm  were  mani- 
fested. The  reserve  stood  to  its  arms  after  night-fall,  in  the  park, 
and  the  saloons  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  echoed  to  the  sounds 
of  music  and  dancing.  Gayest  among  the  gay,  the  Duke  was 
there,  remaining  till  past  midnight,  when  he  quietly  withdrew, 
changed  his  dre,ss,  and  mounted  his  horse.  Then  might  be  heard 
in  the  streets  the  tramp  of  columns  marching,  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs,  and  the  roll  of  aitillery.  The  reserve  was  in  motion ;  and 
one  by  one  the  officers,  who  had  shared  in  the  festivities  of  the 
night,  stole  away.  They  hurried  off,  each  to  his  own  corps,  and 
were  in  action  a  few  hours  subsequently,  many  of  them  in  their 
ball  dresses. 

*  Memorandum  in  the  Duke's  handwriting. 
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While  these  things  went  on  in  and  about  Brussels,  Napoleon 
m&  following  up,  with  less,  perhaps,  than  his  ancient  vigour,  the 
masterly  stroke  with  which  he  opened  this  memorable  campaign. 
He  had  moved  nine  corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from  various 
points  between  Lisle  and  Metz,  with  such  consummate  skill,  and 
ordered  thieir  marches  so  accurately,  that  they  arrived  in  front  of 
Cfaarleroi,  as  it  were,  together,  just  as  the  Guard,  which  set  out  to 
meet  them  from  Paris,  reached  the  same  ground.  The  right  of  this 
mass,  about  16,000  strong,  lay,  on  the  14th,  under  the  command  of 
General  Gerard,  at  Philippeville.  The  centre,  60,000,  with  Napo- 
leon himself,  bivouacked  in  and  about  Beaumont,  the  left,  about 
45,000,  at  Ham-sur-Eur  and  Salu-sur-Sambre.  Eeille's  corps, 
which  occupied  Ham-sur-Eur,  received  instructions  to  cross  the 
Sambre  at  Marchiennes;  D'Erlon's,  from  Salu-sur-Sambre,  was 
to  take  the  same  direction.  The  centre,  or  main  body,  with  the 
;  cavalry  reserves,  under  Grouchy,  was  to  pass  the  Sambre  at  Charle- 
•  roi,  and  the  right  at  Chatelet.  The  Emperor  expected  that  these 
different  operations  would  be  completed  by  noon  on  the  15th.  But 
either  because  his  orders  were  not  properly  delivered,  or  through 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Generals  Vandamme  and  Gerard,  the 
march  of  the  columns  on  Charleroi  was  delayed ;  and  the  impor- 
tant strategic  points  of  SombrefFe  and  Quatre-Bras  could  not  be 
seized  in  time. 
I  Information  of  the  enemy's  movements  reached  Prince  Blucher 
j  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  He  issued  immediate  orders  for  the 
'  concentration  of  his  army  in  rear  of  Fleurus,  a  point  too  near  to 
the  enemy,  as  matters  then  stood,  and  too  remote  from  his  own 
left.  The  troops  were  soon  in  motion :  but  before  the  more  dis- 
tant portions  of  them  could  compass  half  the  space,  the  outposts 
at  Thuin  and  Lobb^  were  attacked,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
driven  in.  In  Charleroi  itself.  General  Ziethen  maintained  him- 
self with  determined  obstinacy.  But  against  the  odds  which 
assailed  him  he  could  effect  nothing  more  than  to  gain  some  hours 
which  were  of  incalculable  value,  for  they  enabled  Prince  Blucher 
to  collect,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  three  out 
of  his  four  corps  between  Bry  and  Tongrenne.  Napoleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  halted,  just  when  it  was  important  that 
he  should  press  on.  There  was  ample  time,  during  the  15th,  to 
meet  the  Prussian  corps  on  the  march,  and  beat  them  in  detail. 
But  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Blucher  would  concen- 
trate, not  towards  Fleurus  but  towards  Namur,  he  held  his  own 
troops  in  hand,  and  omitted  to  push  as  he  ought  to  have  done  upon 
Sombreffe. 
About  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Napoleon  reconnoitred 
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the  Prussian  position.  It  extended  from  St  Amand  to  Sombreffe, 
having  its  front  covered  by  a  ravine  through  which  ran  the  little 
stream  of  the  Ligny.  There  was  not  one  advantageous  feature  in 
it.  The  right  was  in  the  air,  and  the  iront  so  covered  with  ob- 
stacles, that  the  Prussian  cavalry,  both  numerous  and  good,  could 
not  act.  Blucher  took  up  this  ground  under  the  persuasion  that 
it  was  necessary,  at  all  risks,  to  keep  open  his  communications  with 
the  Anglo-Netherlanders  at  Quatre-Bras*,  which  post  was  held  by 
the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  amounting  to  6832  men  and 
16  guns.  On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  perfectly  understood  the 
importance  of  possessing  himself  of  this  strategic  point.  He  there- 
fore directed  against  it  two  corps  imder  Ney,  which,  had  they  not 
blundered  on  the  march,  ought  to  have  achieved  a  great  success; 
but  which  both  now  and  subsequently  contrived,  in  part  at  leasts 
to  oscillate  between  the  two  fields  of  battle,  and  to  be  unserviceable 
on  either. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  Blucher's  position  might  be,  Napoleon^fl 
unaccountable  hesitation  enabled  him  to  collect  upon  it  80,000  men. 
He  was  too  ambitious  in  the  distribution  of  this  force.  The  village 
of  St.  Amand  being  defensible  in  itself  he  would  not  relinquish, 
though  its  position  was  too  much  in  advance  to  be  of  any  material 
service  to  him.  He  placed  his  battalions,  likewise,  along  the  outer 
slope  of  his  own  hills,  and  exposed  them  thereby  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  cannon.  All  this  Napoleon  saw,  when  at  length  he  came 
to  understand  that  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  was  in  his 
front.  He  saw,  likewise,  that  the  strategic  point  of  attack  was  the 
Prussian  right,  by  breaking  which  he  could  separate  effectually 
Blucher  from  Wellington.  Yet  instead  of  throwing  his  masses 
there,  and  contenting  himself  with  demonstrations  upon  the  centre 
and  the  left,  he  resolved  to  make  two  of  his  three  attacks,  that  on 
the  centre,  as  well  as  that  on  the  right,  real.  The  plan  was,  in 
itself,  masterly,  assuming  the  assailants  to  be  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  because,  from  the  overthrow  of  both  right  and  centre, 
the  Prussians  could  have  hardly  recovered.  But  considering  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  force,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  his  own,  it 
depended  for  its  accomplishment  too  much  upon  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  French  over  Prussian  troops.  It  deserved,  therefore,  to 
fail. 

All  this  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  moving  his  divisions 
to  the  front.  The  reserve  set  out  from  Brussels  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  16th,  halting  for  a  brief  space  at  Waterloo,  and  then  push- 
ing forward  through  Genappe.    It  was  parsed  on  the  road  by  the 

*  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  withdrawn  more  to  the  rear,  aod 
placed  himBelf  in  line,  as  it  were,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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Duke  himself,  who,  attended  by  most  of  his  staff,  arrived  at  Qiiatre- 
Bras  a  little  before  noon.  He  found  that  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
corps  had  been  already  engaged,  bnt  not  seriously.  Its  picquets 
were  driven  in,  and  large  masses  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  col- 
keting  in  its  front.  He  suggested  a  few  trifling  changes  of  dispo- 
sition, and  then  rode  over  to  confer  with  Prince  Blucher.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  Prussian  position,  or  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  occupied ;  and,  being  appealed  to,  he  said  so, — 
ftough  as,  was  usual  with  him,  in  terms  calculated  neither  to  wound 
nor  to  give  offence.  But  as  he  cantered  back,  by  and  by,  to  Quatre- 
Bras,  he  expressed  himself  more  emphatically  to  his  personal 
attendants,  ^*  If  I  don't  mistake,  and  Bonaparte  be  what  I  suppose 
k  18,  the  Prussians  will  get  a  terrible  beating  to-day."  He  had 
iilso  satisfied  himself  that  his  original  plan  of  supporting  the  Prus- 
ittans  by  an  attack  from  Frasne  and  Grosselies  on  the  enemy's  rear 
v&s  now  impracticable.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  between  him- 
tdf  and  Blucher  that  the  two  armies  should  communicate  by  the 
Kamur  road ;  and  upon  Quatre-Bras  the  various  masses  of  Anglo- 
Netherlands  troops  were  accordingly  directed  to  march. 

hi  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received.  Marshal 
Hey,  with  his  own  corps,  about  17,000  men,  and  38  guns,  fell  with 
gwat  fury  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  forced  him  to  give 
pound.  This  was  about  half-past  one  in  the  day;  and  had 
D^Erlon's  corps,  which  ought  to  have  supported  Ney,  been  at  hand, 
tery  serious  consequences  must  have  ensued.  But  Napoleon  had 
•beady  stopped  D'Erlon's  corps  on  the  march ;  and  one  by  one 
4mons  of  Anglo-Netherlanders  arrived  to  sustain  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  his  unequal  combat.  Wellington  was  likewise  on  the 
ground,  cheering,  sustaining,  and  directing  the  troops  in  the  fight. 
Hence  the  battle,  which  had  at  first  gone  favourably  for  the  French, 
l^an  to  turn ;  and  the  enemy  were  forced  back  from  the  Namur 
nad,  which  they  had  won,  and  could  with  difiBculty  maintain  them- 
•elves  in  the  wood  of  Bossie  and  in  the  valley  of  Gemoncourt. 

The  battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  which  began  about  half-past  one, 
continued,  with  frequent  interruptions,  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
ft  consisted  of  a  succession  of  attacks  by  the  French  :  now  with 
wtillery  and  in&ntry, — now  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  —  now  with 
» combination  of  the  three  arms ;  all,  at  the  outset,  attended  by 
»ore  or  less  of  success.  But  the  resistance  offered  proved  so  stout 
ftat  time  was  afforded  for  the  arrival  of  one  reinforcement  after 
Utother,  till,  in  the  end,  the  Anglo-Netherlanders  greatly  out- 
numbered the  French,  and,  in  their  turn,  became  the  assailants. 
They  not  only  recovered  all  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
wrly  part  of  the  day,  but  were  considerably  in  advance  of  it  when 
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the  firing  ceased.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  fiercely  engaged  with 
Blucher's  army.  He  made  his  first  forward  movement  about  half- 
past  two,  from  which  hour  till  dark  the  battle  raged  with  extreme 
fury.  It  was  not,  on  his  part,  a  skilfully  managed  operation.  The 
force  which  he  threw  upon  the  Prussian  right  proved  inadequate 
to  bear  it  down.  He  seemed  more  intent  on  breaking  the  Prussian 
centre  than  on  the  accomplishment  of  what  ought  to  have  been  his 
main  object,  the  separation  of  the  Prussian  and  English  armies. 
The  village  of  St.  Amand  was  taken  and  retaken  repeatedly.  So 
was  the  little  hamlet  of  Ligny,  more  towards  the  Prussian  left ; 
but  not  till  late  in  the  day  were  masses  hurled  at  either  point  of 
weight  enough  to  carry  all  before  them.  And  here  we  come  upon 
a  variety  of  incidents,  round  which  such  a  cloud  of  mystery  is 
thrown  as  to  render  all  attempt  at  explanation  hopeless.  Ney  is 
struggling  at  Quatre-Bras  to  gain  the  command  of  the  Genappe 
road,  and  hopes,  supported  by  D'Erlon,  to  push  back  the  English 
to  the  Forest  of  Soigne.  D'Erlon,  who  had  been  instructed  to  act 
with  his  corps  under  Ney's  orders,  is  half-way  between  Grosselies  and 
Quatre-Bras,  when  he  is  suddenly  directed  by  a  staff  officer,  who 
overtakes  him  on  the  march,  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  counter- 
marches, and  is  far  on  his  way  back,  when  Ney  dispatches  an  aide- 
de-camp  in  hot  haste,  requiring  him  to  return  immediately,  and 
co-operate  with  him.  Thus  oscillating,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  army,  he  not  only  keeps  25,000  or  30,000  men 
idle  all  day  long,  but  he  causes  needless  alarm  among  his  own 
friends,  and  even  paralyses,  for  a  moment,  one  of  the  Emperor's 
grand  movements.  For  at  half-past  five  Napoleon  was  preparing  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Ligny,  when  Vandamme,  who  commanded 
in  front  of  St.  Amand,  sent  to  inform  him  that  a  body  of  troops, 
apparently  about  30,000,  were  beginning  to  show  themselves  on 
his  left.  "  That  corps,"  says  Napoleon,  in  his  journal,  "  was  sup- 
posed, at  first,  to  be  the  column  which  had  been  detached  to  the 
left ; "  *  but  besides  that  it  was  much  stronger,  it  approached  by  a 
different  road.  Gerard's  division  hesitating,  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  an  enemy's  column  which  showed  itself.  Napoleon  sus- 
pended the  movement  of  the  Guard  upon  Ligny,  and  sent  off  a 
general  officer  to  ascertain  what  the  truth  of  the  case  really  was. 
A  full  hour  of  precious  time  was  thus  lost ;  for  it  was  half-past  six 
before  the  officer  returned  to  report  that  not  the  English,  but 
D'Erlon's  corps,  had  made  its  appearance,  and  was  preparing  to 
participate  in  the  grand  attax^k  upon  St.  Amand. 

*  A  single  division,  less  than  6000  men,  with  which  he  made  a  demonstration, 
■when  he  ought  to  hare  attacked  Blucher's  extreme  right  in  force. 
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There  was  extraordinary  blundering  in  all  this ;  nor  were  the 
tactics  of  the  Prussian  general  much  more  fortunate.  Blucher, 
observing  that  the  troops  which  had  heretofore  threatened  his  right 
were  withdrawn,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enemy  was  about 
to  retreat ;  and  in  order  to  press  him,  marched  all  his  disposable 
battalions  and  squadrons  in  that  direction.  He  thus  left  his  centre 
ifithont  any  reserve,  just  as  Napoleon  had  completed  his  prepara^ 
tions  for  assailing  it ;  and  the  result  was,  that  it  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  The  French  carried  Ligny,  pushed  on  beyond  it,  met  and 
overthrew  the  handful  of  cavalry  which  endeavoured  to  stop  them, 
—Blucher  himself  being  imhorsed  in  the  melSe — and  fairly  cut 
the  Prussian  corps  in  twain.  Had  daylight  lasted  a  Little  longer, 
Blucher  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  the  latter  part  of  the 
combat  was  waged  imder  the  cover  of  night ;  and  the  victors  were 
eompelled  to  halt  on  the  ground  which  they  had  won,  while  the 
I  vanquished  gathered  themselves  together,  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
;  began  at  early  dawn  an  orderly  and  well-managed  retreat. 

So  passed  the  16th  of  June,  an  eventful  day  to  all  who  lived 
through  it.  Though  the  English  had  not  only  kept  their  own 
ground,  but  gained  ground  upon  the  enemy,  the  general  issues  of 
the  combat,  even  where  they  fought,  were,  upon  the  whole,  favour- 
able to  the  French.  There  was  no  active  co-operation,  and  there 
could  be  none,  between  the  Anglo-Netherlanders  and  the  Prussians. 
With  respect  to  the  Prussians,  they  came  out  losers  from  one  of 
I  the  sternest  battles  of  modem  times.  Defeated,  it  can  hardly  be 
■  said  that  they  were ;  but  beyond  all  question,  they  suffered  a 
I  reverse.  It  was,  however,  so  little  decisive  that  it  neither  hindered 
the  AUies  from  settling  a  new  plan  of  operations  nor  prevented 
them  from  taking  measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  had  been 
irranged  long  ago  that,  in  the  event  of  one  or  other  of  the  armies 
•offering  a  reverse,  both  should  fall  back,  and  unite  at  Mont  St. 
Jean.  The  Duke,  who  throughout  the  16th  had  observed,  with  his 
glass,  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  did  not  consider  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  rout  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  to 
change  his  ground.  He  remained  that  night  at  Quatre-Bras,  re- 
ceiving from  time  to  time  details  of  what  was  going  on,  yet 
knowing  nothing,  exactly,  as  to  Blucher's  future  intentions.  At 
daybreak  on  the  17th,  he  sent  a  cavalry  patrol  to  reconnoitre, 
which  returned,  after  a  while,  and  told  that  not  a  Prussian  could 
be  seen.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp. 
Colonel  Gordon,  with  a  strong  escort,  to  inquire  farther,  and  was 
in  due  time  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  General  Ziethen, 
with  his  corps,  forming  the  rear  guard  of  the  Prussian  army,  had 
Been  and  conversed  with  Gordon.     Gordon  learned  from  him  by 
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what  route  the  Prussians  were  retiring;  and  an  assurance  was 
given  that  the  English,  if  they  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
agreement,  should  not  be  left  at  Mont  St.  Jean  to  fight  alone. 
With  this  intelligence,  he  immediately  returned  to  the  English 
head-quarters,  where,  for  some  hours  afterwards,  all  remained 
quiet. 

An  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  I7th,  the  French  troops  stood 
to  their  arms.  Officers  and  men  alike  expected  orders  for  an 
immediate  movement ;  but  the  dawn  came  in,  and  the  sun  arose, 
and  yet  neither  was  the  Emperor  on  the  ground  nor  did  any  com- 
munication emanate  from  him.  At  last,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock.  Napoleon,  who  had  slept  at  Fleurus,  arrived  in  his  carriage 
at  St  Amand.  He  there  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  over  the 
field  of  yesterday's  battle,  speaking  to  those  about  him,  sometimes 
of  the  battle  itself,  sometimes  of  its  probable  effect  upon  pubUc 
opinion  in  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this.  Though 
victorious  over  the  Prussians,  he  had  still  the  English  to  deal  with ; 
and  of  these,  including  troops  of  the  Netherlands,  Hanoverians, 
and  Brunswickers,  50,000,  at  least,  were  in  his  immediate  front 
Why  he  did  not  direct  against  them  the  bulk  of  his  magnificent 
army,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  position  of  Ligny  had  been 
abandoned,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  facts,  however,  are  as  we 
have  stated  them.  He  spent  two  full  hours  in  the  merest  gossip; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  addressed  himself  to  business. 

Grouchy,  with  34,000  men  and  96  guns,  was  instructed  to  keep 
the  Prussians  in  view,  and  never  to  leave  them.  He  took,  as  is 
well  known,  a  wrong  road,  and  thus  failed  to  overtake  them,  till 
they  halted  in  Wavre.  Meanwhile  Ney,  who  still  faced  the  Anglo- 
Netherlanders,  was  instructed  to  attack,  and  assured  that  the  rest 
of  the  army  would  be  put  in  motion  to  support  him.  This  was 
about  noon ;  but  for  some  reason  or  another,  which  has  never  been 
assigned,  no  movement  took  place  till  between  three  and  four 
o'clock.  Long  before  that  time  the  Duke  had  arranged  and  car- 
ried into  effect  his  own  designs.  About  three  he  began  his  retreat, 
keeping,  however,  his  pickets  of  infantry,  with  his  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  at  their  posts,  and  withdrawing  them  only  when 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  touched  the  advanced  sentries. 

The  retreat  firom  Quatre-Bras  to  Waterloo  was  conducted  in  the 
most  perfect  order.  The  mass  of  the  troops,  including  all  the  in- 
fantry and  foot  artillery,  took  up  their  ground  without  having  been 
called  upon  to  fire  a  shot  The  cavalry  had  but  one  affair  with 
the  enemy,  in  which  the  PVench  suffered  severely  outside  the  town 
of  Genappe.  But  the  retreat  was  attended  with  some  inconve- 
nience, too.     It  began  under  a  canopy  of  heavy  clouds,  which  the 
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fire  of  the  horse  artillery  broke^  and  then  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  Both  parties  sustained  discomfort  from  this :  the  French 
alone  were  damaged  by  it.  The  fields  and  by-paths  soon  became 
impafisable  for  wheel-carriages,  and  even  cavalry  could  act  only 
aloDg  the  causeways.  The  consequence  was,  that  while  the  English, 
having  but  a  short  way  to  travel,  carried  guns,  waggons,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  an  army  in  good  case,  into  position,  the  march 
of  the  French  was  much  retarded ;  and  they  arrived  in  presence  of 
their  enemy  too  late  to  attempt  anything  that  day.  Indeed  por- 
tions of  their  corps  were  at  work  all  night,  bringing  up  ammuni- 
tion and  even  cannon,  which  came  in  but  slowly,  and  were  still 
out  of  gear  for  action,  long  after  the  dawn  of  the  18th  broke  upon 
them. 

The  position  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  up  crosses 
the  great  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelle  to  Brussels.  His  right 
^8  thrown  back  behind  a  ravine  near  Merbes-Braine,  and  his  left 
extended  as  £eu:  as  the  Chateau  of  Frichermont,  upon  the  high 
ground  above  La  Haye.  Detachments  guarded  the  heights  of 
Merbes-Braine,  La  Haye,  and  Smohain,  as  well  as  the  farm  of 
Papelotte,  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  Chateau  de  Hougo- 
mont,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  right  centre  near  the  Nivelle 
road ;  and  the  farm  of  La  Haie-Sainte  upon  the  Genappe  or  Charle- 
roi road,  which  was  thus  converted  into  a  post  in  front  of  the  left 
centre.  Greneral  Chasse's  Dutch  division  and  D'Aubreme's  brigade 
occupied  the  environs  of  Braine-l'Aleud  on  the  extreme  right. 

Wellington  had  divided  his  army  into  three  corps.  That  on  the 
right  was  imder  the  orders  of  Hill ;  that  in  the  centre  was  in  charge 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  that  on  the  left  had  Picton  at  its  head. 
Lord  Uxbridge,  aiterwards  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  commanded  the 
cavahy.  The  amount  of  force  thus  brought  together  was,  of  in- 
&ntry,  49,000,  of  cavalry,  12,462,  of  artillery,  156  guns,  making 
a  grand  total  of  69,655  men,  of  whom  under  22,000  were  British 
troops. 

It  is  evident  from  the  disposition  which  he  made  of  his  force, 
that  the  Duke  was  jealous,  to  the  last,  of  his  right.  Ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Grouchy  had  been  detached,  he  believed  that  the 
whole  of  the  French  army  was  before  him,  and  anticipated  the 
movement  of  a  portion  of  it  by  Hal  upon  Ghent.  To  counteract 
this  he  stationed  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands  at  Hal  with 
17,500  men,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wrote,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18tfa,  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  begging,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
movement  being  made,  that  his  Boyal  Highness  would  advise  the 
French  court  to  remove  to  Antwerp,  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt    Now,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war^  Napoleon  was 
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bound  to  direct  his  principal  attack  upon  the  English  left.  Had 
he  done  so,  and  succeeded,  the  promised  junction  of  Blucher  with 
Wellington  would  have  been  rendered  impossible.  Whereas  by 
attacking  on  the  right,  success  must  have  rendered  certain  and 
easy,  a  movement,  which  when  attempted  from  the  left,  could  not 
fail  to  be  both  tedious  and  difficult.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
Duke's  judgment,  usually  so  clear,  should  have  erred  in  this  matter. 
But  more  surprising  still  is  the  fact,  that  in  this  battle  Napoleon 
did  waste  his  strength  on  the  right  of  the  English  line,  when  every 
consideration  of  policy  as  well  as  every  principle  of  tactics  invited 
him  to  make  his  great  attempt  on  the  left. 

The  Duke  slept  in  the  night  between  the  I7th  and  18th,  in  a 
house  in  the  village  of  Waterloo.  He  was  up  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  shaving  and  dressing  with  his  asual  care,  sat  down, 
by  the  light  of  a  couple  of  candles,  to  his  desk.  He  wrote  cheer- 
fully to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  then  the  English  minister  at  Brusseli: 
"  Pray  keep  the  English  quiet  if  you  can.  Let  them  all  prepare 
to  retire,  but  neither  be  in  a  hurry  or  a  fright,  as  all  will  yet  turn 
out  well."  He  communicated  his  wishes,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
to  the  Due  de  Berri  at  Ghent,  concluding  his  letter  in  these  re- 
markable words :  "  I  hope,  and  indeed  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  all  will  turn  out  well."  And  he  gave  orders  to  the  governor 
of  Antwerp  to  consider  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  si^e ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  give  free  admission,  not  alone  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  but  to  the  families  of  Englishmen,  or  of  men  of  any  otha 
nation  which  might  consider  it  judicious  to  flee  from  Brussels. 
This  done  he  breakfasted,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  out  to  see 
that  his  troops  were  in  their  proper  places.  It  did  not  appear 
from  his  manner  at  the  moment, — his  subsequent  conversation  never 
showed, — that  he  entertained  graver  apprehensions  of  the  issues  of 
the  coming  battle,  than  of  any  other  in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged.  Yet  the  spectacle  on  which  his  eye  feU,  when 
he  gained  the  crest  of  his  own  position,  was,  to  say  the  least,  an 
imposing  one. 

Spread  over  a  range  of  heights,  facing  his  own,  with  the  Chateau 
of  Belle  Alliance,  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  lay  71,947  French 
troops,  all  men  of  one  nation,  all  accustomed  to  war,  and  all  im- 
bued with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  skill  and  fortune  of  their 
commander.  Of  these  15,765  were  superb  cavalry,  and  246  guns 
supported  them.  As  yet,  however,  they  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  army  still  in  bivouac.  And  hour  after  hour  stole  on,  greatly 
to  the  Duke's  surprise,  without  producing  any  visible  index  of 
change.  But  about  ten  o'clock  the  drums  and  trumpets  spoke 
out ;  and  promptly,  but  with  perfect  deliberation,  columns  of  at- 
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tack  were  formed.*  There  was  no  mistaking  the  object  of  this 
formation.  Clouds  of  skirmishers  soon  ran  out;  and  the  battle 
began. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  in  detail  the  progress  of  a  struggle 
which  is  better  known,  and  has  been,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
and  accurately  described,  than  any  decisive  action  of  modem  times. 
It  began  by  a  furious  attack  on  Hougomont,  of  which  the  enclo- 
sures were  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once,  though  the  chateau 
remained  throughout  in  possession  of  the  English  Guards.  This 
was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  English  centre, 
in  which  cavalry  and  infantry  both  took  part ;  both  being  covered 
in  the  advance  by  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery.  It  failed,  was 
renewed,  and  failed  again,  though  on  the  last  occasion  the  farm  of 
La  Haie-Sainte  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  By  and  by 
a  howitzer  battery  opened  upon  Hougomont,  which  soon  took 
fire,  yet  the  Guards  clung  to  the  mansion  tenaciously,  and  fought 
and  (x>nquered  amid  the  flames.  It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the 
day,  and  some  horsemen  whom  the  Duke  had  seen  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Chain,  became  visible  also 
to  the  enemy.  The  Duke  having  received  more  than  one  commu- 
mcation  from  Blucher  during  the  night,  was  prepared  for  this 
apparition,  and  for  more.  Not  so  Napoleon.  He  persuaded  him- 
self, up  to  the  last  moment,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  had 
been  towards  the  Mouse,  and  so  manifest  a  testimony  to  the  re- 
verse, surprised  as  well  as  alarmed  him.  He  caused  Soult,  the 
thief  of  his  staiff,  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  to  Grouchy,  with 
peremptory  orders  to  close  in  towards  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  to  fall 
tipon  the  Prussians  on  their  march.  The  officer  intrusted  with 
these  despatches  loitered  by  the  way;  for  he  did  not  reach 
Grouchy's  head-quarters  in  front  of  Wavre  till  six  in  the  evening. 
It  was  then  too  late.  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  bad 
loads  and  thickets,  through  which  with  difficulty  men  could  force 
their  way,  Bulow's  corps,  which  Blucher  had  early  detached,  pressed 
on.  Zeithen  followed,  by  a  different  route ;  and  before  Grouchy 
conld  interpose,  both  were  ready  to  debouch  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  advance  of  Bulow's  corps,  which  was  the  first  to  show  itself, 
conld  not  be  other  than  slow.  It  had  narrow  defiles  to  thread, 
and  might  have  been  stopped  by  one  third  of  its  numbers,  had 
the  moutlis  of  these  defiles  been  properly  barred.  Napoleon  de- 
tached first  some  cavalry,  and,  by  and  by,  the  6th  corps  to  effect  this 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  great  battle  has 
■CTer  been  accurately  fixed* 
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object ;  bat  the  cavalry  halting  too  soon,  left  the  road  open,  and 
through  it  the  Prussians  made  their  way.  About  five  in  the  after- 
noon their  guns  opened;  and  from  that  hour  till  dtisk,  they  continued 
to  gain  ground.  They  poured  in  numbers,  which  grew  constantly 
greater,  into  Planchenoit;  they  fought  for  the  churchyard,  for  the 
church,  for  the  houses.  It  was  evident  to  Napoleon  that  there 
remained  for  him  no  alternative  now,  except  success  against  the 
English,  or  total  destruction,  and  he  made  his  last  desperate  effort 
to  ensure  the  former. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  advance,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
on  the  left,  and  left  centre  of  the  English  line,  by  all  that  re- 
mained of  Ney's  corps,  and  of  the  old  guard.  It  was  unskilfully 
managed,  the  whole  of  the  reserve  cavalry  being  thrown  into  it,— 
and  it  failed.  For  a  moment,  so  to  speak,  the  English  guns,  on  the 
left  centre  of  the  position,  were  in  possession  of  the  French  horse- 
men, who  rode  shouting  and  threatening  round  infantry  squares, 
which  never  moved;  but  a  contest  such  as  this  could  not  last  long. 
The  fire  of  the  squares  shivered  the  squadrons,  which,  being  charged 
home,  while  in  confusion,  by  the  English  cavalry,  went  down  tiie 
slope  headlong.  Meanwhile  a  column  of  the  old  guard  forced  its 
way,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  on  the  right  It 
was  pounded  with  grape  and  canister,  as  it  came  on,  charged  by 
the  guards  in  front ;  overlapped  and  riddled  by  Colbum's  brigade 
in  flank,  and  fairly  broken.  And  now,  Wellington  perceiving  that 
the  Prussians  were  at  work,  let  loose  his  men  at  last,  and  the  whole 
line  moved  forward.  Nothing  yould  withstand  that  steady  and 
stem  advance.  Some  French  masses  broke  and  fled ;  others 
perished  were  they  stood.  The  Prussian  cavalry  swept  in  from  the 
right ;  the  English  rode  through  squares,  and  upset  squadrons  all 
along  the  front.  It  was  a  scene  of  the  direst  and  most  irreparable 
confusion.  Seeing  that  all  was  lost,  Napoleon  turned  his  horse 
and  galloped  from  the  field ;  his  troops,  such  of  them  as  remained, 
threw  away  their  arms,  and  disbanded  themselves. 

The  hostile  armies  brought  into  line,  on  this  memorable  day, 
were,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  pretty  equally  matched. 
Under  shelter  of  his  own  naige  of  heights,  Wellington  drew 
up,  at  early  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  the  amount  of  force  else- 
where given.  It  was,  so  far  as  concerned  composition  and  moraUj 
the  worst  army  he  ever  commanded.  His  English  infantry  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  raw  second  battalions.  His  foreign 
troops  were  strangers,  one  corps  to  another,  without  community  of 
drill,  or  even  of  language,  and  many  of  them  militia.  He  could 
not  trust  the  latter  in  case  they  should  be  pressed.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  venture  to  bring  many  of  them  into  his  first  line.    Of 
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the  rest,  some  behaved  well ;  but  others  broke  and  fled  as  soon  as 
seriously  attacked.     His  cavalry  and  artillery  were  better.     No 
troops  could  exceed  the  British  horsemen  in  dash,  or  the  British 
artillery  in  skill  and  coolness.     But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  army 
which  conquered  at  Waterloo,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
such,  as  he  described  it,  "  the  worst  army  ever  brought  together," 
and  the  staff,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  a  body  of  "  young  gentle- 
men, to  whom  he  could  intrust  no  details,"     Of  Napoleon's  army 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.     Little,  if  at  all,  superior  in  mere 
numbers,  it  far  surpassed  in  equipment,  in  discipline,  in  everything 
which  tends  to  render  an  armed  force  formidable,  the  ill-assorted 
I  body  which  then  faced  it.     The  men  were  all  of  one  nation,  well 
j  drilled,  and  accustomed  to  act  together.     They  were  led  on  by 
I  officers  whom  they  knew  and  respected,  chiefs  cradled  in  war,  and 
habituated  to  victory.     Their  horsemen  outnumbered  those  of  the 
I  Allies ;  their  artillery  went  beyond  that  which  was  opposed  to  it, 
by  a  hundred  pieces.  Why  did  they  not  drive  before  them  the  motley 
I  crew  which  ventured  to  dispute  with  them  the  palm  of  victory? 
Historians  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  fact  in  various 
ways.  Napoleon,  it  is  alleged,  lost  precious  hours  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.     Believing 
the  Prussians  to  be  quite  disoi^nised,  he  waited,  on  the  18th,  till 
the  ground  should  become  hard,  and  instead  of  beginning  the 
battle,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  made 
big  first  offensive  movement  between  ten  and  eleven.     He  suffered 
bimself  also  to  be  hurried  into  D\ore  than  one  blunder,  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle  itself.  The  attack  on  Hougomont,  which  ought 
!  to  have  been  a  false  one,  became  his  principal  attack,  in  which  he 
threw  away  his  best  troops.    His  operations  against  the  centre,  and 
still  more  against  the  English  left,  which  ought  to  have  been  his 
principal  operations,  never  became  more  than  secondary.    Finally, 
he  brought,  or  allowed  his  reserves  to  be  carried  too  soon  into  action ; 
Mid  had  nothing  left  wherewith  to  cover  his  retreat.    All  this  is  true. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  he  marched  columns  upon  the  English  posi- 
tion, which  were  too  dense  to  be  pliable,  and  too  closely  packed  to 
afford  room  for  deploying.   Neither  can  we  deny,  that  the  final  catas- 
^phe  became  as  terrible  as  we  find  it-,  because  Grouchy  was  not  at 
band  to  stop  the  Prussians  on  their  march,  or  to  engage  them  aft^er 
they  arrived  at  the  defiles  of  Ohain.    But  not  to  repeat  the  observa- 
tion which  has  been  hazarded  elsewhere,  that  on  the  field  of  battle 
as  at  a  game  of  chess,  the  victor  prevails  quite  as  much,  because  his 
adyersary  falls  into  mistakes,  as  because  he  himself  avoids  them ; 
^e  must  observe,  that  critics  who  argue  thus,  overlook  the  great 
^  that  the  Duke  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  provide  against 
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every  emergency.  He  had  many  regiments  in  the  field  that  day, 
which  never  fired  a  shot  His  reserves,  massed  and  husbanded 
behind  the  ridge  on  which  his  first  line  stood,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  moved,  and  were  moved,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or 
wherever  their  presence  might  most  be  required.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  these  were  so  little  to  be  depended  upon,  that  they  stole 
away  to  the  rear,  before  danger  threatened.  But  others  did  their 
duty,  or  would  have  done  it,  had  occasion  for  more  active  exertions 
arisen.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to  under-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Napoleon,  we  are  surely 
justified  in  claiming  for  the  superior  tactical  ability  of  the  Duke, 
no  small  share  of  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts. 

But  was  not  the  British  army  virtually  defeated ;  and  did  not 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Prussians  save  it  from  destruction? 
Certainly  not.  The  French  had  delivered  their  last  attack,  and 
failed  in  it,  before  the  pressure  of  the  Prussians  on  their  flank  and 
rear  was  felt  by  either  side.  They  had  struck  their  last  blow,  and 
must  have  retired,  whether  the  Prussians  had  come  up  or  not. 
But  they  might,  and  probably  would  have,  retired  in  something 
like  order,  to  be  followed  next  day,  perhaps  cautiously,  by  the 
victors.  *  Even  in  this  event,  however,  the  game  which  he  was 
playing  must  have  been  lost  to  Napoleon.  The  Allies  were 
marching  from  the  Upper  Rhine  and  through  Switzerland  into 
France.  He  could  not  hope  to  raise  a  second  army  of  strength 
enough  to  meet  them,  nor  prevent  Blucher  and  Wellington  from 
reuniting  somewhere,  and  marching  upon  Paris.  The  opportune 
arrival  of  the  Prussians,  therefore,  sufficed  to  convert  defeat  into 
rout ;  but  it  contributed  in  no  degree  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  English  army. 

Again,  the  Duke  is  blamed  for  halting  where  he  did,  and 
risking  a  battle,  with  the  Forest  of  Soigne  in  his  rear.  Why  is  he 
blameable  for  that?  The  Forest  of  Soigne  is  singularly  cleai 
from  brushwood.  Broad  tracks  or  rides  intersect  it  in  various 
directions;  while  two  great  roads,  that  from  Charleroi  and  that 
from  Nivelles,  pass,  the  one  directly  through,  the  other  round,  it 
All  these  were  practicable  for  horsemen,  most  of  them  for  wheel 
carriages ;  so  that  retreat,  had  he  been  forced  to  retire  upon  it 
would  have  been  both  easy  and  safe.  But  retreat  would  have  only 
carried  him  nearer  to  his  own  supports,  while  the  Prussians  from 
one  side,  and  Prince  Frederick's  corps  from  the  other,  would  have 
hung  upon  both  flanks  of  the  pursuing  army,  and  destroyed  it 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Duke  had  arranged  with  Blucher, 
during  the  night  of  the  17th,  that  a  corps  of  Prussians  should 
arrive  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  at  the  latest. 
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They  did  not  arrive  till  five,  nor  enter  fairly  into  the  battle  till 
seven.    But  confident  in  his  ability  to  keep  his  ground  till  two, 

I  the  Duke  made  no  hesitation  in  risking  more ;  and  his  courage 
received  its  reward. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close  by 
quoting,  first,  the  observations  of  M.  Brialmont,  on  the  conduct  of 
the  allied  generals,  and  then  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  Duke's 
own  account  of  the  whole  matter. 

"Throughout  the  brief  but  decisive  campaign  of  1815,  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  exhibited  as  much  activity  as  talent.  The 
Prossian  marshal  concentrated  his  troops  with  rare  ability. 
Attacked  unexpectedly  on  the  15th,  he  found  himself  next  day  at 

!  Ligny,  with  80,000  men ;  and  though  defeated  on  that  day  with 

i  considerable  loss,  he  was  able  on  the  17th  to  assemble  his  whole 
anny  at  Wavre.     The  chief  of  his  staff  proceeded  the  same  day  to 

I  arrange  with  Wellington  his  dispositions  for  the  morrow,  and  on 

j  the  18th,  before  four  in  the  morning,  Bulow's  corps  had  received 
orders  to  move  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert.  Two  other  corps 
took  the  same  route  afterwards;  insomuch  that  soon  after  mid-day 
about  45,000  Prussians  found  themselves  struggling  along  execrable 
roads,  threading  a  forest,  and  presenting  their  flank  to  32,000 
Frenchmen.  In  that  march,  full  of  peril  as  it  was,  considered  as 
an  isolated  movement,  Blucher  had  the  courage  to  persevere,  not- 

I  withstanding  that  he  heard,  about  one  o^clock,  the  tumult  of  a 
cannonade  towards  Wavre.  Hence  he  effected  his  jimction  with 
Wellington  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle;  and  on  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  conducted  a  pursuit  which,  considering  that 
his  men  had  been  on  their  legs  about  nineteen  hours,  was  vigorous 

i  and  energetic  to  a  marvel. 

"  To  the  Duke  of  Wellington  equal  credit  is  due.  His  plan  of 
campaign  was  admirably  conceived,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
he  left  no  measure  neglected  which  was  necessary  to  secure  its 
success.  The  selection  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Sombreffe  as  the  points 
of  junction  for  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  was  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  position 
in  front  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
offered  an  excellent  field  of  battle.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  would  have  turned  it  to  better  account  if  he  had 
placed  more  troops  on  his  left  and  fewer  on  his  right,  because  the 
great  object  of  the  Emperor  was  to  separate  entirely  the  English 
and  the  Prussians. 

"  *  The  two  allied  armies,'  says  the  Duke,  *  communicated  with 
each  other  throughout  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June;  and  the 
cavalry  of  Greneral   Bulow's   Prussian  corps  of  Maishal   Prince 
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Blucher's  army  was  on  the  ground  in  front  of  Ohain,  throngli  the 
defile  between  the  positions  of  the  two  armies,  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  after  the  affairs 
at  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras  the  two  allied  armies  were  collected, 
each  on  its  own  ground,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  having  a 
short  and  not  difficult  communication  between  them ;  each  of  them 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  between  the  enemy  and  Brussels ; 
all  their  communications  with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  all  the  important  political  interests  committed  to  their  charge, 
being  secure." 

"  The  first  thing  heard  of  the  operations  of  Marshal  Blucher's 
army  was  a  report,  brought  from  the  left  of  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  at 
that  moment  the  smoke  of  the  fire  of  artillery  could  be  perceived 
at  a  great  distance  beyond  the  right  of  the  enemy's  army,  which 
firing  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  at  Planchenoit. 

"  The  report  of  the  battle,  made  at  the  time  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  British  and  Allied  Governments  of  Europe,  has 
long  been  before  the  public.  In  that  report  he  does  full  justice  to 
the  exertions  made  by  his  colleague,  the  Prussian  commander-in- 
chief,  and  by  the  general  officers  and  troops,  to  aid  and  support 
him,  and  to  the  effectual  aid  which  they  gave  him.  He  states  no 
details,  excepting  that  the  battle  was  terminated  by  an  attack 
which  he  determined  to  make  upon  the  enemy's  position,  in  which 
he  does  not  report  that  any  Prussian  troops  joined,  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  none  were  in  that  part  of  the  field  of  battle.  He 
states,  however,  that  the  enemy's  troops  retired  from  the  last  attack 
upon  his  position  in  great  confusion,  and  that  the  march  of  General 
Bulow's  corps,  by  Fishermont  upon  Planchenoit  and  La  Belle 
Alliance,  had  begun  to  take  effect ;  and  as  he  could  perceive  the 
fire  of  his  cannon,  and  as  Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  with  a  corps  of 
his  army,  had  touched  the  left  of  our  line  by  Ohain,  he  determined 
upon  the  attack,  which  succeeded  in  every  point." 

The  Duke's  jealousy  of  the  Nivelle  road,  and  his  continued  I 
occupation  of  Hal  by  a  corps  of  troops,  have  been  much  censured 
by  military  critics.  M.  Brialmont  joins  in  this  censure,  and 
blames  the  Duke  for  not  calling  in  Prince  Frederick,  sa  soon  as  he 
discovered  that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  his  front  To  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  the  Duke  contended  that  he  had  done  right  in 
leaving  Prince  Frederick  at  Hal.  « It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  in 
the  memorandum  already  referred  to,  "to  close  this  paper  without 
observing  that  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters,  published 
by  Colonel  Giu^ood,  afford  proofs  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
enemy  ought  to  have  attacked  by  other  lines,  rather  than  by  the 
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valley  of  the  Sambre  and  of  the  Meuse*  And  that  even  up  to 
the  last  moment  previous  to  the  attack  of  his  position  at  Waterloo, 
he  conceived  that  they  would  endeavour  to  turn  it  by  a  march 
upon  Hal.  He  states  this  in  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  on 
the  I5ih,  and  the  Duke  de  Berri  and  King  Louis  XVIII.,  at 
half-past  three,  A.M.,  on  the  18th  of  June ;  and  there  are  orders  to 
his  patrols  of  cavalry,  on  the  nights  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  June, 
to  observe  particularly  the  enemy's  movements  towards  Nivelle. 
It  might  be  a  nice  question  for  military  discussion  whether 
Bonaparte  was  right  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  position  of 
Waterloo,  or  the  Duke  right  in  thinking  that,  from  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  he  would  have  taken  a  wiser  course  if  he  had  moved  to 
his  left,  reached  the  high  road  leading  from  Mons  to  Brussels,  and 
turned  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  Allies  by  Hal.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Duke  was  prepared  for  such  a  movement." 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THE  DTJXB  ENTEBS  PAEI8. — BMOOTHB  DOWN  PBINCE  BLUCHEB. — ^THE  ABVY  OF 
OCCUPATION.  —  THE  EXECXTTION  OP  LABEDOTIxE  AND  NET. — THE  DITEE'S 
UFE  TWICE  ATTEMPTED. — FBANCE  PACIFIED. — THE  ABMT  BBEAKS  UP. 

On  no  previous  occasion  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exhibited 
greater  quiet  courage,  or  been  more  exposed  to  personal  danger, 
than  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  personally 
directed  every  movement ;  he  superintended  almost  every  change 
of  disposition  from  morning  till  night.  Wherever  his  troops  were 
most  pressed  there  he  was  sure  to  be  found.  Almost  all  his  at- 
tendants were  killed  or  wounded  at  his  side ;  indeed  at  one  mo- 
ment he  was  left  so  completely  alone,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  a  Sardinian  officer,  a  volunteer  in  the  field,  M.  de  Salis,  to 
carry  an  important  order.  He  led  the  final  charge,  riding  in  front 
of  the  line;  and  when  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  gi-owing 
darkness  required  it,  he  mixed  with  the  foremost  of  the  skirmishers 
in  order  to  keep  the  fugitives  steadily  in  view.  So  apparently  reck- 
less, indeed,  had  he  become,  that  one  of  his  staff  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  said,  "  We  are  getting  into  enclosed  ground,  you 
have  no  business  here.  Your  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown 
away."  "Never  mind,"  was  the  Duke's  reply,  "let  them  fire 
away.  The  battle's  won ;  my  life  is  of  no  consequence  now."  Thus 
indifferent  to  the  thousand  risks  which  surrounded  him,  he  pushed 
on,  and  drew  bridle  only  when  he  and  Blucher  met  at  the  Maison 
du  Eoi.  Here  it  was  arranged  that  the  Prussians,  who  had  fallen 
in  upon  the  same  road  with  the  English,  should  continue  the  pur- 
suit. For  though  Wellington  made  arrangements  to  support  them 
with  part  of  his  troops,  thes0  proved  to  be  so  completely  exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  battle,  that  they  could  not  go  on.  A  halt  was 
therefore  ordered  midway  between  Rossonne  and  Genappe. 

From  that  point  the  Duke  rode  slowly  home,  in  clear  moonlight, 
and  alone.  Scarcely  one  of  his  old  companions  through  the  war 
of  the  Peninsula  remained  to  cheer  him  with  his  congratulations. 
Colonel  De  Lancy,  his  Quarter-master  General,  had  received  a 
mortal  wound ;  Major-General  Barnes,  his  Adjutant-General,  was 
wounded  also ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitzroy  Somerset,  his  faithfid 
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and  attached  Military  Secretary,  had  lost  an  arm,  and  been  carried 
to  Brussela,  Of  his  aides-de-camp,  two,  Colonel  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Canning,  were  both 
strock  down.  The  latter  died  on  the  spot ;  the  former  only  sur- 
vived to  learn  from  the  chief  whom  he  had  long  served  and  dearly 
loved,  that  the  battle  was  won.  Indeed  the  losses  that  day  to 
England,  and  to  the  best  blood  of  England,  were  terrible.  Lord 
Uxbridge,  struck  by  one  of  the  last  shots  fired,  suffered  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb.  Picton,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  went 
whither  his  glory  could  not  follow  him.  But  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  particularise,  one  by  one,  the  brave  who  purchased 
with  their  blood  that  day  a  renown  which  can  never  perish.  The 
authentic  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  showed  a  grand  total,  on  the 
aide  of  the  Allies,  of  23,185.  Out  of  this  enormous  multitude  the 
English  alone  lost  11,678;  the  Netherlanders  lost  3178,  the 
firunswickers,  687 ;  the  troops  of  Nassau,  643 ;  the  Prussians, 
6999.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  not  quite  so  easily  determined. 
According  to  Colonel  Charras  it  amounted  to  31,000  or  32,000. 
Napoleon  reckons  it  at  23,600  only ;  of  these  7000  were  prisoners. 
If  we  include  the  casualties  which  befel  in  the  pursuit,  it  was  pro- 
bably 40,000  at  the  least 

The  Duke  reached  his  head-quarters  at  Waterloo  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  He  had  ridden  the  same  horse  all  day,  yet  such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  animal,  that  on  his  master  dismounting,  he 
lucked  out  in  play,  and  well-nigh  struck  the  Duke.  The  Duke 
entered,  and  foimd  his  dinner  prepared  with  as  much  regularity 
as  if  the  cook  had  expected  him  home  from  a  review.  He  eat 
little,  and  eat  in  silence :  indeed  grief  for  the  fallen,  and  anxious 
thoughts  about  their  relatives,  quite  broke  him  down.  "  I  cannot 
express  to  you,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  the  regret  and 
sorrow  with  which  I  look  round  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss 
which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother.  The  glory 
resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought,  is  no  consolation  to 
me;  and  I  cannot  suggest  it  as  any  to  you  and  to  his  friends."  In 
the  same  spirit  he  expressed  himself  when  communicating  with  the 
Doke  of  Beaufort.  "  You  are  aware  how  useful  your  brother  has 
always  been  to  me,  and  how  much  I  shall  feel  the  want  of  his 
fiWance,  and  what  a  regard  and  affection  I  feel  for  him,  and  you 
^  readily  believe  how  much  concerned  I  am  for  his  misfortune. 
Indeed,  the  losses  I  have  sustained  have  quite  broke  me  down,  and 
I  have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages  I  have  acquired." 

A  great  victory,  like  a  great  defeat,  disorganises  the  army  which 
baa  achieved  it.  It  was  necessary  that  both  English  and  Prussians 
should  refit  before  invading  France.     The  latter  had,  indeed,  done 
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their  work  so  well,  that  scarcely  a  brigade,  or  even  a  battalion  of 
the  defeated  enemy  held  together,  on  this  side  the  frontier.  Gou- 
chey's  corps,  indeed,  which,  after  a  sharp  action  on  the  19th,  with 
Creneral  Theilman,  marched  through  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  towards 
Laon,  was  entire ;  and  Prince  Jerome,  in  the  course  of  the  20th, 
collected  about  25,000  fugitives  in  rear  of  Avesne.  Of  these  and  of 
Grouchy's  corps.  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  make  use  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  army.  But  his  generals  refused  to  halt,  even  for  a  day, 
where  they  were,  and  he  quitted  Laon,  pursuing  his  journey  un- 
attended to  Paris.  There  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  What- 
ever might  be  the  objection  of  the  senate  to  the  Bourbons,  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  no  longer  acknowledge  Napoleon  as  their 
sovereign ;  and  on  the  22nd,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son* 
But  neither  this  deed,  nor  any  other  act  of  his,  availed  at  that 
time  to  save  the  dynasty.  Wellington  and  Blucher,  of  whom  he 
hoped  that  they  would  get  entangled  among  the  frontier  fortresses, 
had  already  settled  their  plan  of  campaign;  and  detaching  troops 
enough  to  mask  the  more  important  of  these  strongholds,  they  were 
in  full  march,  with  the  bulk  of  their  armies,  upon  Paris. 

Before  passing  the  frontier,  Wellington  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  informed  the  French  people,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them  ;  and  that  provided  they  remained  in  their 
homes,  and  committed  no  act  of  hostility  towards  his  troops,  their 
lives  and  property  would  be  respected.  Blucher  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  Prussians  had,  or  conceived  that  they  had,  a  long 
list  of  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  they  plundered  and  burned  towns 
and  villages  wherever  they  came.  Having  the  start  of  the  Eng^ 
lish,  likewise,  and  following  a  more  direct  route,  they  arrived  first 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ;  being  bent  on  seizing  Napoleon,  if 
that  were  possible,  and  hanging  him  in  sight  of  the  whole  army.  But 
Napoleon,  after  his  abdication,  had  removed  .to  Malmaison ;  and  a 
provisional  government  was  formed.  With  this  body,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived,  Wellington  entered  into  communication.  It  was  settled 
that  the  French  troops  should  withdraw  behind  the  Loire ;  that 
Paris  should  open  its  gates  on  capitulation,  and,  by  and  by,  that 
Louis  XVIII.  should  resume  his  seat  on  the  throne.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  flight  of  Napoleon  was  arranged,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  connived  at.  No  one,  except,  perhaps.  Prince  Blucher 
desired  to  be  incumbered  with  him;  and  Blucher,  the  Duke  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  hunting  him  to  the  death.  But  there 
was  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  that  he  should  escape  to 
America.  He  accordingly  found  himself  constrained  to  surrender, 
when  he  reached  the  coast,  to  a  British  cruiser,  and  became  ulti- 
mately an  exile  in  St.  Helena,  where  he  died. 
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The  moving  spirit  of  the  provisional  government  of  France,  at 
this  time,  waa  Fouch^,  Due  d'Otrante.  Talleyrand,  who  had  retired 
with  the  King,  was  the  great  adviser  of  Louis;  and  between 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  there  seems  to  have  been  throughout,  a 
perfect  understanding*  They  were  both  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Puke,  not,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  honesty,  for  he  fully  under- 
ffcood  the  characters  of  both,  but  because  their  judgments  seemed 
to  be  more  clear,  and  their  influence  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  public  men  than  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Now 
if  there  was  one  man  more  obnoxious  than  all  others  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  Fouch^.  Besides  serving  Napo- 
kon  during  the  hundred  days,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
fention,  which  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Louis  XVI.,  and  was 
i^arded  in  consequence,  by  every  member  of  the  family,  not  as  a 
rebel  only,  but  as  a  regicide.  To  press  such  a  man  upon  the 
King,  as  a  nunister,  was  a  stroke  of  policy,  on  which  few  would 
have  ventiured;  yet  so  convinced  was  the  Duke,  that  without 
Fouche  no  eflfective  government  could  be  formed,  that  he  urged 
and  carried  the  point.  It  was  an  outrage  on  their  private  feelings 
which  the  Bourbons  never  forgave.  Still  Fouche  became  head  of 
the  police  —  all  opposition  to  his  proposals  gave  way  —  a  consti- 
iation  was  arranged,  offered,  and  accepted;  and  the  King,  on  the 
Wi  of  July,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  Tuileries. 

All  this  was  most  distasteful  to  Prince  Blucher.  He  had 
eounted  on  the  plunder  of  Paris,  and  even  after  the  capitulation 
vaa  signed,  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  war  contribution. 
Persuaded  to  remit  this,  he  avowed  his  determination  to  destroy 
the  bridge  of  Jena ;  and  was  very  anxious  to  overturn  the  Auster- 
litz  column,  at  the  same  time.  The  Count  Von  der  Gotz,  formerly 
«tte  of  his  aides-de-camp,  being  entreated  by  Prince  Talleyrand 
to  interfere,  wrote  to  Blucher,  and  besought  him  to  abandon  his 
F'>T>08e.  Blucher's  answer  was  very  characteristic:  **  I  have  deter- 
Bained  on  blowing  up  the  bridge,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  cannot  con- 
«al  from  your  Excellency  how  much  pleasure  it  would  afford  me, 
if  M.  Talleyrand  would  previously  station  himself  upon  it.  I  beg 
ttttt  you  will  make  my  wishes  known  to  him."  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  his  schemes  of  plunder,  the  Duke  alone  had  influence  enough 
to  diBBoade  the  fiery  Prussian.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  by 
a  combination  of  argument  and  hospitality,  of  which  the  evidence 
is  as  curious  as  it  is  characteristic.  One  letter,  written  on  the  9th 
of  July,  pointed  out  that  to  levy  contributions  now,  and  to  destroy 
public  monuments,  would  be  subversive  of  the  capitulation  which 
^  been  signed  on  the  3rd.  In  another  short  note,  written  on 
*e  10th,  he  invites  Blucher  to  dine  with  him  at  Very's,  and 
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announces  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Whether  Blucher  would  have  withstood  the 
reasoning  of  the  9th,  is  uncertain.  He  could  not  hold  out  against 
the  good  cheer  of  the  lOth,  and  the  bridge  of  Jena  and  the  pillar 
of  Austerlitz  were  both  saved. 

Of  the  various  arrangements  and  negociations  which  followed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length.  The  Allied  armies  poured 
into  France ;  the  Allied  Sovereigns  arrived  in  Paris.  They  came 
resolute,  as  it  appeared,  to  teach  the  French  nation  a  great  lesson. 
Austria  demanded  the  restoration  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine. 
Prussia  insisted  that  she  could  never  be  safe  unless  Mayence, 
Luxemburg,  and  the  districts  adjacent  to  her  border  line,  were 
made  over  to  her.  Spain  set  up  pretensions  to  the  whole  of  the 
Basque  provinces ;  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  desired  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  north  of  France.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  alone,  resisted  these  schemes  of  dismember- 
ment. His  own  government,  lukewarm  in  regard  to  the  three 
first,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  last  arrangement.  The  Duke 
objected  to  it  as  firmly  as  to  the  others.  Concerning  the  larger 
project,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  11th  of  August,  in 
these  words :  **My  objection  to  the  demand  of  a  great  cession  from 
France  upon  this  occasion  is,  that  it  will  defeat  the  object  which 
the  Allies  have  held  out  to  themselves,  in  the  present  and  the  pre- 
ceding wars.  That  which  has  been  their  object,  has  been  to  put 
an  end  to  the  French  Revolution,  to  obtain  peace  for  themselves 
and  their  people,  and  to  have  the  power  of  reducing  their  overgrown 
military  establishments,  and  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  their  several  nations,  and  to  improve  the  situation  of  their 
people.  The  Allies  took  up  arms  against  Buonaparte,  because  it 
was  certain  that  the  world  could  not  be  at  peace  as  long  as  he 
should  possess,  or  should  be  in  a  situation  to  attain  supreme  power 
in  France;  and  care  must  be  taken,  in  making  the  arrangements 
consequent  on  our  success,  that  we  do  not  leave  the  world  in  the 
same  unfortunate  situation  that  it  would  have  been  in,  if  Buona- 
parte had  continued  in  possession  of  his  power.  It  is  impossible 
to  surmise  what  would  be  their  line  of  conduct  if  the  King  and 
his  Government  oppose  the  demand  of  any  considerable  cession 
from  France  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  whether  the  cession  should  be  agreed  to  or  not  by  the  King, 
the  situation  of  the  Allies  would  be  very  embarrassing.  If  the  King 
were  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the  cession,  and  were  to  throw  himself 
upon  his  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  divisions  would 
cease,  which  have  heretofore  occasioned  the  weakness  of  France. 
The  Allies  might  take  the  provinces  and  fortresses  which  would 
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suit  them,  but  there  would  be  no  genuine  peace  for  the  world ;  no 
nation  could  disarm,  no  soyereign  could  turn  his  attention  from 
the  affairs  of  this  country.  If  the  King  were  to  agree  to  make 
Ihe  cession,  which,  from  all  that  we  hear,  is  an  event  by  no  means 
probable,  the  Allies  must  be  satisfied,  and  must  retire  ;  but  I  would 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  transactions  of  last  year,  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  situation  in  which  we  should  find  ourselves.''  Similar 
in  its  tone,  is  the  memorandum  which  he  sent  in,  respecting  the 
permanent  annexation  of  the  northern  fortresses  to  the  Nether- 
lands. After  arguing  against  the  arrangement  on  military  grounds, 
he  observes :  "  If  the  policy  of  the  united  powers  of  Europe  is  to 
weaken  Prance,  let  them  do  it  in  reality.  Let  them  take  from 
that  country  its  population  and  resources,  as  well  as  a  few  fortresses. 
If  they  are  not  prepared  for  that  decisive  measure,  if  peace  and 
tranquillity  for  after  years  be  their  object,  they  must  make  an 
arrangement  which  will  suit  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  to  it, 
and  of  which  the  justice  and  expediency  will  be  so  evident,  that 
they  will  tend  to  carry  it  into  execution." 

The  wisdom  and  far-sighted  views  of  the  Duke  prevailed  over 
the  more  selfish  considerations  of  others.  He  foimd  in  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia  a  willing  ally ;  and  it  was  finally  settled,  that  France 
should  not  be  reduced  below  the  limits  of  1792  ;  that  she  should 
pay  a  large  sum  in  compensation  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  that 
for  a  space  of  five,  or  if  need  arose,  of  seven  years,  an  army  of 
occupation  should  be  kept  up  at  her  expense ;  and  that  certain 
fortresses  should  be  retained  during  these  years,  by  the  allied 
troops  composing  this  army.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  make 
this  army  200,000  strong;  the  Duke,  however,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  150,000  would  suffice.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  therefore  agreed  upon ;  and  England  undertaking 
to  furnish  one  third  of  that  number,  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  was  conferred  upon  the  Duke. 

The  settlement  of  these  important  matters  could  not  be  effected 
till  late  in  the  year ;  and  France,  while  they  yet  remained  in 
abeyance,  suffered  severely.  She  was  overrun  from  the  Ehine  to 
the  capital,  with  foreign  troops,  who  lived,  except  where  the 
English  lay,  pretty  much  at  free  quarters.  Her  own  disbanded 
soldiers,  including  the  corps  which  laid  down  its  arms  behind 
the  Loire,  broke  up  into  bands  of  marauders ;  and  to  crown  all, 
party  strifes  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  amounting  well  nigh  to 
civil  war,  between  Eoyalists  and  Ultra-Romanists  on  the  one  side, 
and  Republicans  or  Bonapartists,  generally  Protestants,  on  the 
other.  In  Paris,  meanwhile,  men's  minds  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  by  events  which  wounded  the  national  vanity,  more  than 
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they  interfered  with  the  personal  comforts  of  individuals.  The 
Allied  Sovereigns  considering  themselves  released  from  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaty  of  1814,  reclaimed  those  monuments  of  art, 
which  had  on  former  occasions  been  conceded  to  France.  Each 
expressed  his  determination  to  remove  whatever  pictures  or  statues 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  course  of  former  wars  from  his  own 
capital.  Commissioners  went  round  to  examine  all  the  galleries 
and  museums  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
A  cry  of  mingled  indignation  and  anguish  broke  out  from  all 
circles  in  the  French  capital.  The  King  protested,  so  did  his 
ministers,  so  did  the  houses  of  parliament,  so  did  the  people;  but 
the  Allies  were  inexorable.  Prussia,  Austria,  the  Lesser  Grerman 
States,  all  claimed  their  own.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  did  in 
like  manner,  and  the  Duke  being  requested  to  see  that  his  interests 
were  attended  to,  fell  at  once  into  extreme  disrepute  with  the 
French  court.  Two  rather  ludicrous  instances  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  feeling  was  carried,  seem  to  deserve  notice. 

As  long  as  the  Duke  was  content  to  guard  the  interests  of  France 
against  the  allied  governments,  he  was  adored  in  Paris.  All  classes 
vied  with  one  another  to  do  him  honour.  The  King,  and  even  the 
Princes,  though  at  heart  they  hated  him,  were  particularly  civil ; 
and  ministers  and  marshals  embraced  every  opportunity  of  doing 
him  honour.  .  When  it  became  known  that  he  had  refused  to 
interfere,  and  Kaiisiiven  taken  part  in  stripping  the  Louvre,  all 
this  display  of  court^  ceased.  He  was  far  more  to  be  blamed 
than  anybody  else.  Having  signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  he 
now  openly  and  ostentatiously  broke  through  its  conditions.  He 
consented  to  the  plunder  of  the  galleries  and  museums,  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  protect.  No  good  Frenchman  could  hereafter 
remain  on  terms  of  common  acquaintance  with  such  a  man ;  no 
good  Frenchman  did.  One  day,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  received 
a  note  from  the  Due  Duras,  declining  in  a  very  curt  manner  to 
dine  with  him.  The  Duke  was  surprised,  inquired  into,  and  ascer- 
tained the  true  state  of  the  case»  and  returned  the  following 
answer :  — 

"  M.  le  Due, 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  without  date,  in 
which  you  return  to  me  a  note  which  you  consider  to  be  an  invitation  to 
dinner  *  in  a  somewhat  royal  style.'  In  reply,  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that 
the  note  was  not  intended  for  you,  and  I  offer  you  a  thousand  excuses  for 
its  having  been  mis-sent.  It  does  not  contain  an  invitation  to  dinner  in  a 
royal  or  any  other  style,  but  merely  a  promise  to  dine  with  some  one 
on  the  28th.  That  some  one  is  the  Due  d'Otrante ;  and  I  very  much 
regret  that  my  secretary  should  have  mistaken  your  name  for  that  of  tljc 
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indiTidual  who  wrote  to  me,  proposing  that  I  should  dine  with  him.  Such 
is  the  true  history  of  this  invitation  to  dinner  *  in  a  somewhat  royal  style.' 
I  aend  you  herewith  the  note  of  invitation  which  you  desire  to  have." 

The  conduct  of  the  Due  Duras  was  silly.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
pettish  man,  prompt  to  take  offence  where  no  offence  could  be 
intended ;  but  it  had  its  political  meaning  too.  The  second  occur- 
rence might  have  led  to  graver  consequences,  but  that  the  Duke 
treated  it  with  contempt.  He  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  King's  levees ;  and  on  such  occasions  usually  found  himself 
beset  with  civilities.  About  this  time  he  went  as  usual,  and 
observed  that  one  marshal,  after  another,  held  aloof  fi-om  him. 
At  last,  as  if  a  common  feeling  actuated  chem,  they  all  turned 
libout  and  walked  away.  The  King  saw,  and  though  not  himself 
free  from  the  contagion,  affected  to  consider  this  a  strong  measure, 
fcr  he  approached  the  Duke,  and  began  to  make  some  excuses  for 
jit  ^ Don't  distress  yourself.  Sire,"  observed  the  Duke  quietly, 
I  "it  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  turned  their  backs  on  me." 
It  was  a  sharp  stroke  of  wit,  which,  when  repeated,  obtained  great 
fitvoureven  with  the  French.  The  marshals,  among  others,  felt  its 
force.  There  might  be  little  increase  of  cordiality  among  them ; 
but  they  took  good  care  never  again  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
Duke  when  they  saw  him  approaching. 

Neither  the  French  court,  nor  the  French  people  ever  cordially 
forgave  the  part  which  the  Duke  felt  himself  forced  to  play  on  this 
occasion;  and  there  occurred,  not  long  afterwards,  events  which 
increased  four-fold  the  feeling  of  personal  hostility  towards  him, 
wnong  the  people,  and  with  the  French  army. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  King,  and  the  settlement  of  a  con- 
•titutional  government,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  was  issued.  From  that  amnesty 
certain  individuals  were  excepted  by  name ;  and  among  the  rest, 
Colonel  Labedoy^re  and  Marshal  Ney.  The  first,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  set  the  example  of  defection,  by  going  over  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Napoleon.  The  last,  after  undertaking  to  bring  back  the  in- 
^er  in  a  cage,  had  joined  him  with  the  corps  of  which  he  was  at 
tbehead.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  in  Paris  when  the  capitu- 
Jalion  was  signed  ;  and  both,  had  they  remained  in  it,  would  haVB 
bad  a  right,  so  far  as  the  English  and  Prussian  generals  were 
concerned,  to  claim  under  it  exemption  from  arrest.  Both,  however, 
apparently  convinced  that  from  the  Bourbons  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect,  fled  from  Paris  before  the  allied  troops  entered.  They  were 
both  provided  with  money  by  Fouche,  at  that  moment  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  might  have  escaped,  had  they 
cbosen,  into  Switzerland,  and  been  safe. 
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They  were  believed  to  be  safe  beyond  the  frontier,  when,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  the  decree  was  published  which  specially  excluded 
them  from  the  amnesty.  It  was  countersigned  by  Fouche,  the 
very  person  who,  on  the  6th,  had  sent  them  away  with  money  in 
their  pockets.  The  deed  was  never  intended  to  signify  more  than 
the  King's  determination  to  draw  a  line  between  the  crowd  and 
the  leaders  in  the  late  defection.  But  Labedoy^re  committed  the 
folly  of  appearing  in  Paris,  after  he  had  been  proscribed;  and 
being  recognised,  was,  of  course,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed. 
Ney  was  scarcely  more  wise,  and  equally  unfortunate.  After 
arriving  within  a  stage  of  the  Swiss  frontier,  he  turned  back,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  his  own  house  in  the  country.  He  had 
been  there  some  months,  no  one  in  Paris  caring  to  inquire  about 
him,  when  an  over-zealous  local  magistrate  arrested  him,  and 
made  a  report  of  what  he  had  done.  The  French  Government 
was  annoyed,  but  could  act  only  in  one  way.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris ;  and  after  considerable  delay,  put  upon  his  trial  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  neither  at  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  nor  after 
his  arrest  in  the  country,  was  any  appeal  made  by  him,  or  by  the 
members  of  his  family,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  to  the  treaty 
of  capitulation  which  he  had  signed.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
trial  came  on,  the  Duke  was  importuned  to  interfere ;  and  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  his  private  capacity,  and  circumstanced 
as  he  then  was  in  his  relations  with  the  French  Government^  he 
did  interfere.  But  when  the  friends  of  Ney  went  farther,  and 
demanded  that  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation 
should  be  applied  to  his  case*,  the  Duke  refused  to  admit  the  justice 
of  the  claim.  He  pointed  out  that  the  capitulation  was  a  military 
convention,  and  nothing  more,  entered  into  between  the  com- 
manders of  two  hostile  armies ;  but  it  neither  was,  nor  could  be, 
binding  on  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  still  less  upon  the  King  of 
France.  Besides,  Marshal  Ney,  by  fleeing  from  Paris  before  the 
Allies  entered,  had  excluded  himself  from  the  privileges,  whatever 
these  might  be,  which  the  article  in  question  conferred.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Stuart  de  Eothsay,  now 
represented  England  at  the  Court  of  France.  If  the  English 
Government  had  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  interfere,  such  interference 
would  have  taken  place  through  him.     The  Duke  was  the  com- 

*  The  12th  article  ran  thus:  —  "  The  persons  and  property  of  individuals  shjill,  « 
like  manner,  be  respected,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  all  other  persons  resident  in  the 
capital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties  without  being  molested,  or  any 
inquiry  made,  respecting  the  employments  which  they  follow,  or  may  have  followed, 
OT  their  political  conduct  or  opinions." 
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mander  of  the  English  army,  not  the  English  ambassador. 
Besides  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  both  towards  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  people,  in  consequence  of  his  straight- 
forward conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  galleries  and  museums, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  ask,  as  a  personal  favour^  what 
he  bad  no  right  to  demand  as  a  right  For  one  or  other  of  two 
Fesolts  must  have  followed.  Either  the  G-ovemment  would  have 
refused  to  spare  Ney,  in  which  case  the  unpopularity  of  the 
execution  would  have  been  deepened  four-fold ;  or  else,  sparing 
him,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke,  they  would  have  incurred  public 
odium,  because  they  had  given  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  country 
what  they  refused  to  the  country  itself.  The  results  are  well 
known.  Ney  was  shot,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave  man ;  and 
the  Duke  was  charged  with  permitting  the  execution  to  take  place 
because  he  was  envious  of  the  military  reputation  of  a  general 
whom  he  had  often  defeated  in  the  field. 

Public  opinion  was  in  this  state  when,  having  put  matters  in  a 
train  towards  ultimate  settlement,  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  with  the 
bulk  of  their  forces,  withdrew  from  France.  It  then  remained  for 
the  Duke,  with  his  army  of  150,000  men,  to  take  up  the  positions 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  to  occupy  a  chain  of  fortresses, 
extending  from  the  Bhine  on  the  left,  to  the  Pas  de  Calais  on 
the  right.  He  had  imder  his  orders  Austrians,  Wurtemburgers, 
Bavarians,  Prussians,  Sussians,  Hanoverians,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
English.  The  military  systems  of  these  various  nations  differed 
in  many  respects ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  in  the  pay 
of  England,  all,  both  officers  and  men,  felt  that  they  were  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  considered  themselves  justified  in  exercising 
no  small  license  in  their  dealings  with  the  people.  The  Duke  saw 
both  the  impolicy  and  the  danger  of  this,  and  set  himself  against 
it  Without  issuing  any  violent  orders,  without  outraging  the 
self-respect  of  the  general  officers  placed  under  him,  he  contrived 
to  bring  them,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  his  own  wise  views ;  so  that, 
within  a  few  months  after  they  had  taken  up  their  respective 
positions^  the  strangers  found  themselves  on  good  terms  with  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
continental  armies  to  add  that  they  taught  their  neighbours  how 
to  respect  them.  While  within  the  English  lines  courts  sat  daily, 
to  receive  complaints  against  soldiers,  and  to  punish  the  guilty, 
elsewhere  justice  was  at  once  more  steady  and  more  even-handed. 
Criminals  taken  in  the  act  were  pimished  on  the  spot.  Persons 
charged  with  crimes  were  confronted  with  their  accusers.  But 
whereas  within  the  English  lines  accusers,  if  they  failed  in  their 
case,  were  sent  away  unscathed,  they  never,  within  the  lines  of  the 
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other  armies^  escaped  punishment.  The  consequence  was  that 
Bussians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Grermans,  committing  many 
•more  outrages  than  the  English,  commanded,  much  more  tiian  the 
English,  the  respect  which  is  akin  to  fear. 

The  hardest  possible  trial  for  a  proud  nation  is  to  find  itself 
kept  down  by  foreign  bayonets.     France  bore  with  impatience 
the  season  of  her  humiliation.     The  King  changed  his  ministers 
repeatedly,  and  introduced  one  innovation  after  another  into  the 
constitution ;  but  each  party  which  came  into  power  adopted,  in 
this  respect,   the   views   and  feelings   of  its  predecessor.      The 
expense   of  maintaining  the  army  of  occupation,  likewise,  was 
great;  and  the  Allies  rigidly  exacted  the  sums  which  bad  been 
agreed  upon,  in  the  shape  of  indemnity.    The  French  Govemnaent, 
on  the  other   hand,  disputed  every  claim,  and  set  up  counter- 
claims  innumerable.     Commissioners  were  named  to  investigate 
these  claims,  and  to  strike  a  balance.     They  worked  according  to 
rule,  and  drew  their  salaries;   but  the  settlement  appeared  as 
remote  as  ever,  when  the  Duke  was  requested  to  take  the  matter 
in   hand.     In  three   months  all   was  made   clear.     The  French 
ministers  themselves    were   forced   to   admit  that  his   decisions 
were  just;  and  they  threw  themselves  on  the  consideration  of  the 
conquerors,   which,   at  his    suggestion,   was   extended   to   them. 
Strange  to  say,  all  this  only  tended  to  aggravate  his  unpopularity. 
He  was  hated  on  account  of  his  integrity.    He  was  disliked  because 
he  could  afford  to  be  generous.     He  was  the  only  man  in  Europe 
who  could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  frightened.    The  great  benefactor 
to  France,  when  she  stood  most  in  need  of  a  benefactor,  he  received 
as  his  reward  the  unmitigated  hostility  of  all  classes.     The  King 
alone  understood  his  value  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  respected,  if 
he  did  not  personally  love  him.     But  almost  every  other  French- 
man, except  perhaps  Talleyrand,  probably  for  this  reason,  hated 
him  with  all  his  heart. 

The  Duke  was  evidently  hated  elsewhere  than  in  France. 
There  were  scattered  all  through  Europe  at  this  time^  knots  of 
republicans,  whom  recent  events  had  driven  into  exile ;  and  who 
made  common  cause  with  the  discontented,  wherever  they  settled 
themselves,  and  got  up  or  encouraged  the  growth  of  secret  societies. 
Belgium  became  the  head-quarters  of  this  revolutionary  body ;  for 
Belgium  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  a  constitutional  state  which 
guarded,  with  almost  excessive  tenderness,  the  liberties  of  indi- 
viduals, and  laid  itself  open,  in  consequence,  to  the  hostility  of  ita 
more  despotic  neighbours.  The  grand  idea  which  seemed  ever 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  was  how  to  get 
the  army  of  occupation  removed  from  France.     They  persuaded 
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themselves  that  if  this  were  done,  a  new  revolution  might  soon  be 
kought  about;  and  the  conduct  of  the  French  court,  if  not  of 
ihe  King,  undoubtedly  gave  considerable  show  of  plausibility  to 
the  arguments  For  the  court  had  gradually  weeded  out  of  the 
ministry,  whatever  liberal  statesmen  had  originally  belonged  to 
it  Fouche  was  sent  into  honourable  banishment,  Talleyrand 
Has  disgraced ;  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  an  ultra-royalist,  guided 
Ihe  helm  of  state,  under  severe  pressure  from  the  King's  brothers 
«nd  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Numerous  proscriptions  of  sus- 
fected  persons  followed;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
•n  attempt  would  be  made  to  recover  the  estates,  which  the  first 
lerolution  had  confiscated.  The  republicans  believed,  or  professed 
Ao  beheve,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  favourable  to  this 
jolicy.  They  established  newspapers,  in  which  they  openly  charged 
idm  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  France ;  and  spoke  of 
|iiin  as  a  public  enemy  whom  it  would  be  lawful  to  destroy,  as 
baen  destroy  wolves.  Yet  all  this  while  he  was  incurring  the 
Jitter  hostility  of  the  Eoyalists,  in  consequence  of  the  remon- 
rtrances  which  he  made  to  the  King,  against  the  reactionary  policy 
of  his  ministers. 

Extremes  meet  in  politics  as  in  religion.  Soyalists  and  Sepub- 
licaos,  equally  abhorred  the  man  who  opposed  himself  with  the 
same  honesty  of  purpose  to  the  devices  of  both ;  and  both  endea- 
voured to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  same  means.  The  Duke  gave  a 
hall  at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Champs-Elys^ejs,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1816.  It  was  just  after  he  had  been  with  the  King,  and  warned 
lim  of  the  mischief  which  his  brothers  and  their  bands  were 
Joing.  Angry  as  they  were,  the  Princes  could  not  re/use  to  be 
present  at  the  ball.  But  they  retired  early,  leaving  the  rooms 
■rtll  crowded  with  guests,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  house 
vas  on  fire.  It  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  in  a  cellar,  of  which 
the  window  opened  to  the  street,  a  barrel  of  oil  had  been  placed ; 
shavings  also  had  been  scattered  on  the  floor,  in  which  some  bottles 
filled  with  gunpowder  were  mixed,  and  the  shavings  were  on  fire, 
*hen  the  discovery  was  made.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  the 
whole  house  must  have  been  in  a  blaze. 

The  Duke  paid  very  little  attention* to  the  occurrence.  If  he 
^d  not  himself  believe,  others  certainly  did,  that  the  oil,  and  gun- 
powder, and  shavings,  had  been  placed  where  they  were  found,  for  his 
^fistruction ;  and  suspicion,  not  unnaturally,  fell  upon  the  heads  of 
the  party  with  which  he  was  then  at  enmity.  Of  the  source  in  which 
the  second  attempt  on  his  life  originated,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  Republicans,  or  Bonapartists  (for  they  were  now  united) 
gradually  wrought  themselves  up  to  a  state  of  rabid  excitement. 
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They  received  great  encouragement  from  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Eussia,  who,  raised  to  the  throne  under  appalling  circum- 
stances,  and  married  to  an  amiable  princess^  with  whose  tastes 
his  own  could  never  agree,  fell,  as  years  grew  upon  him,  into  a 
morbid  state.  He  sought  relief  from  his  own  despondency  in 
devising  schemes  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  fits  of  philanthropy  that  his  project  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  originated,  which,  though  long  misunderstood,  is 
now  known  to  have  been  as  harmless  as  it  was  impracticable.  It 
aimed  at  connecting  the  princes  of  Europe  in  a  chain  of  brother- 
hood ;  binding  them  to  govern  their  respective  countries  upon 
Christian  principles,  and  inviting  them  to  acknowledge,  as  their 
common  head,  Jesus  Christ.  His,  too,  was  the  idea,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  world  might  be  managed  by  meetings,  at  fixed  periods,  of 
kings  and  their  ministers,  while  to  the  peoples  as  much  of  liberty 
was  given  as  should  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  due  authority  of  patriarchal  government.  The  policy  of 
the  Ultra-Eoyalistfi  in  France  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  a  prinoe 
so  disposed ;  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  condemning  and 
endeavouring  to  counteract  it.  Hence,  though  the  most  absolute 
sovereign  in  Europe,  he  became  the  centre  towards  which  all  the 
discontented  spirits  of  all  nations  gravitated;  and  listening  to 
their  complaints,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  them,  he  created 
the  persuasion,  that  from  him,  at  least,  no  opposition  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  golden  age  would  be  offered. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  married  to  the  Czar's  daughter.  He 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  own  father,  and  felt  sore  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received  from  England  in  the  matter  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Partly,  perhaps,  for  these  rea- 
sons, partly,  because  he  entertained  profound  respect  for  the  Em- 
peror, the  Prince  took  the  same  line  in  politics ;  and  protected,  if 
he  did  not  associate  with,  the  chiefs  of  the  republican  refugees  in 
Belgium.  Now,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  averted  from 
the  Low  Countries  the  threatened  violence  of  Prussia,  was  urgent 
upon  the  government  to  rid  the  country  of  these  fomenters  of 
mischief.  He  became,  in  consequence,  a  special  object  of  their 
detestation;  and  writing  in  their  newspapers  against  him,  they 
wrote  at  the  same  time  what  gave  pleasure  to  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  in  France. 

The  Duke  paid  a  short  visit  to  England  in  1816.  On  his  return 
to  the  continent  he  found  that  an  angry  spirit  was  fermenting 
between  the  French  people  and  his  troops.  Insults  were  offered, 
pud  assassinations  attempted^  against  both  officers  and  men ;  and 
theras  necessary  to  interfere  with  a  strong  hand  to  stop  the  evil 
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This  he  did,  increafiing  thereby  the  bitterness  of  the  grudge  which 
was  borne  him.  But  the  climax  of  his  unpopularity  was  reached 
when  it  came  out,  that  an  application  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  supported  by  Russia,  to  reduce  the  army  of  occupation 
by  30,000  men,  had,  through  his  influence,  been  rejected.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  at  a  time  when,  the  crops  having  fiEdled,  the  pressure 
of  a  foreign  army  could  not  but  be  severely  felt  by  the  people ;  and 
on  the  plea  of  relieving  them  the  proposition  was  brought  forward. 
But  the  Duke's  superior  sagacity  showed  him  that  unless  the  Allies 
were  prepared  to  relieve  France  entirely  from  the  obligations 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  her,  it  was  exactly  at  such  a  time 
that  good  policy  required  their  hold  upon  the  country  to  be  firm. 
The  army,  it  was  demonstrated,  had  not  been  too  strong  to  effect 
iiiat  purpose.  Weaken  it  by  30,000,  and  bread-riots,  which  were 
pretty  sure  to  occur,  might  grow  into  insurrection.  But  insurrec- 
tion, if  it  once  gained  head,  would  end  in  war ;  and  war,  besides 
involving  Europe  in  difficulties  and  expense,  must  lead  to  a  third 
conquest  of  France,  with  all  the  evils  attendant  on  it.  The  Duke's 
reasoning  prevailed.  No  troops  were  withdrawn  at  that  time,  and 
the  French  Government  loudly  complained,  while  the  republican 
press  pronounced  him  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

The  Duke,  though  he  resisted  the  measure  in  question  when 
first  proposed,  withdrew  his  opposition  some  months  later.  There 
was  no  famine  in  the  land,  and  the  people  were,  or  seemed  to  be, 
as  little  discontented  as  usual.  Accordingly,  in  April  1817, 30,000 
allied  troops  quitted  France,  which  experienced,  in  consequence, 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  burthens  to  which  the  Treaty  of 
1815  had  subjected  her.  But  the  Duke's  popularity  was  not 
thereby  restored.  On  the  contrary,  events  occurred,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  which  brought  down  upon  him,  most  unfairly, 
a  very  storm  of  public  odium.  Sussia  had,  at  this  time,  a  policy 
of  her  own.  She  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  conciliate  France ; 
aad  her  representative  in  Paris  intrigued  with  the  French  Grovem- 
ment  for  getting  rid  of  the  army  of  occupation  altogether.  It 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  either  he  or  his  master  could  enter- 
tain any  serious  expectation  of  effecting  that  object.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  had  fixed  the  limits  of  the  occupation  at  five  years,  of 
which  two  were  not  yet  expired,  and  of  the  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled by  France  many  were  still  in  abeyance.  But  Sussia  gained 
something  —  or  her  representative  persuaded  himself  that  she  did 
—  when  the  rumour  got  abroad  that  such  a  proposition  h€ui,  by 
him,  been  brought  forward,  though  he  had  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  it  the  approval  of  his  colleagues. 

Whatever  went  wrong  at  home  or  abroad,  the  Sepublicans  laid 
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to  the  door  of  Wellington  and  the  Bourbons.  The  failure  of  the 
Russian  scheme  supplied  them  with  an  admirable  topic ;  and  they 
made  their  own  use  of  it.  In  August  1817,  a  placard  was  posted 
on  the  walls  of  Dunkirk  which  called  upon  the  people  to  rise  and 
free  themselves  at  once  from  the  Bourbons  and  their  foreign  sup- 
porters. Of  this  placard  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Duke,  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart :  but  he  wrote  at  the  same  time, 
and  advised  that  no  public  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  **  I  don't 
purpose,"  he  added,  "to  make  any  personal  communication  of  this 
paper  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  of  occupation,  as  it  i^ 
pears  very  unnecessary  to  create  what  I  think  a  groundless  alarm* 
We  are  all  sufficiently  on  our  guard  —  not  against  assassination, 
certainly,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  could  be  so  — but  against  sur- 
prise. A  few  straggling  officers  or  soldiers  might  be  murdered  in 
their  cantonments  in  the  winter,  certainly;  but  nothing  could 
prevent  our  collecting,  if  necessary ;  and  then,  I  confess,  I  don't 
see  what  could  injure  us." 

The  Duke  divided  his  time  a  good  deal  between  Valenciennes, 
where  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  army  was  stationed,  and 
Paris,  to  which  he  made  frequent  visits,  in  order  to  advise  and 
assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  ministers.  In  these 
deliberations  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  discussed*  Austria 
and  Spain  were  at  variance  about  certain  Italian  principalities. 
They  accepted,  on  the  Duke^s  suggestion,  a  compromise,  and  their 
differences  ceased.  Spain  and  Portugal,  likewise  at  strife,  were 
reconciled ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  without  success,  to  mediate 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies.  It  was  while  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  these  laudable  efforts,  that  the  Duke  narrowly 
escaped  the  second  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  occupied,  as  we 
have  said,  a  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  same  from  which, 
in  1848,  Le  Grange  fired  upon  the  troops  the  pistol-shot  which 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  revolution  of  that  year.  The  en- 
trance to  it  was  under  a  covered  passage,  the  gate  of  which  stood 
square  towards  the  street ;  presenting  a  somewhat  awkward  means 
of  approach,  except  to  a  skilful  driver.  It  happened  that  on  the 
nth  of  February,  1818,  the  Duke  dined  with  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 
He  retired  from  the  party  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  drove 
straight  home.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  streets  were  not 
lighted,  as  they  are  now,  with  gas;  but  by  oil  lamps  one  of  which 
hung  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house.  The  light  which  it  shed  dis- 
covered a  man  who  darted  across  the  street  in  front  of  the  carriage, 
and  took  up  his  station  within  the  gateway ;  and  the  coachman, 
suspicious  that  all  could  not  be  right,  flogged  his  horses  and  drove 
rapidly.     No  sooner  was  the  carriage  well  under  the  arch,  than  a 
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pistol  was  fired,  but  without  effect  The  Duke  heard  the  report, 
looked  out,  and  saw  the  person  who  had  discharged  it  turn  and  run 
away.  Before  the  horses  could  be  stopped,  and  a  pursuit  under- 
taken, he  disappeared  in  the  darkness :  he  was  safe  for  the  night 

The  police  was  at  once  communicated  with,  and  an  active  search 
for  the  assassin  began.  It  was  known  that  a  knot  of  suspected 
persofiB  had  arrived  a  few  days  previously  from  Brussels,  and 
among  the  rest  a  person  named  Cantillon,  formerly  a  non-commis- 
flioned  officer  in  the  Imperial  army.  Upon  him  suspicion  fell,  and 
being  arrested  and  shown  to  the  Duke's  servants  they  immediately 
identified  him.  He  was  committed  to  prison,  and  an  assurance 
given  that  no  means  would  be  omitted  of  discovering  his  accom- 
{dioes  and  bringing  them  likewise  to  justice.  There  is  nothing  to 
ihow  that  the  French  Government  desired  to  push  its  inquiries  in 
that  direction  very  vigorously.  Cantillon  was  understood  to  be 
an  agent  of  the  society  which  had  its  chief  seat  in  Brussels,  which 
had  repeatedly,  in  its  publications,  recommended  the  use  of  the 
dagger,  and  with  which  a  confidential  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  known  to  be  connected.  A  peremptory  demand 
for  the  arrest  of  these  persons  could  scarcely,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  evaded.  But  the  French  Government,  by  what 
motive  actuated  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  made  no  such  demand. 
The  consequence  was  that  all  who  lay  open  to  suspicion  wisely  fled ; 
and  Cantillon  was  left  alone  to  answer  for  the  attempted  murder. 

Cantillon  was  in  due  time  brought  to  trial,  and  in  the  teeth 
'  of  evidence  which,  any  where  except  in  the  Paris  of  1818,  would 
hare  proved  his  guilt,  was  acquitted.  We  might  here  close  our 
account  of  this  discreditable  affair,  did  not  the  truth  of  history 
demand  that  its  sequel,  both  immediate  and  more  remote,  should 
he  placed  on  record.  The  news  of  the  attempted  assassination  no 
woner  got  abroad  than  every  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
waited  upon  the  Duke,  with  one  remarkable  exception.  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  paid  him  no  visit  of  congratulation ; 
l>ut,by  and  by,  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  bestowed  upon  Can- 
tillon the  place  of  gamekeeper  at  Fontainebleau.  Nor  were  either 
Napoleon  L  or  Napoleon  III.  unmindful  of  the  patriot.  The 
former,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  executed  at  St  Helena,  and  proved 
m  Doctors'  Commons,  bequeathed  to  Cantillon,  in  approval  of  the 
^  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs,  which  the  latter,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
^  afterwards,  paid,  with  all  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  to  his 
Jcpresentatives. 

There  was,  however,  a  person  on  whom  these  occurrences 
wrought  with  terrible  eflTect  The  Prince  of  Orange  felt  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  shama     He  wrote  to  the  Duke,  entreating 
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him  to  believe  that  he  neither  was,  nor  ever  could  have  been,  a 
party  to  such  proceedings.  His  association  with  the  Bepublicans 
had  never,  he  protested,  been  more  than  a  sentiment,  of  which  he 
now  acknowledged  the  weakness.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the 
Duke  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  complicity  of  his  old  aide-de- 
camp in  the  crime  of  assassination,  and  he  hastened  to  re-assure 
him  on  that  head.  He  even  promised  to  visit  him,  in  order  to 
convince  the  world  that  a  perfect  understanding  still  subsisted 
between  them,  and  suggested  that  an  excellent  opportunity  was 
aflforded  of  becoming  reconciled  to  the  King  his  father.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
met,  either  at  Cambrai  or  at  ZcEstdyke  on  that  occasion ;  but  the 
Duke  was  soon  afterwfltrds  gratified  by  hearing  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  he  had  advised  had  been  effected,  and  that  the  Prince 
ceased  to  entertain  any  more  unnatural  leanings  towards  ultra- 
liberalism. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  details  that  the  time  of  the  Duke, 
while  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  France,  was  much 
more  given  to  the  management  of  civil  than  of  military  affairs. 
For  the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  general  no  scope,  indeed,  was 
afforded.  Broils  here  and  there  occurred  —  personal  quarrels  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  foreign  troops,  or  between  the  foreign 
troops  and  the  inhabitants.  But  no  attempt  at  an  armed  rising 
occurred,  nor  was  occasion  given,  so  much  as  once,  to  concentrate 
in  order  to  suppress  it.  Occasional  reviews,  some  of  them  on  a 
large  scale,  with  the  steady  maintenance  of  discipline  in  quarters, 
alone  called  for  the  exercise  of  his  soldierly  abilities.  For  the 
exceeding  regularity  with  which  supplies  came  in,  and  the  sys- 
tematic manner  in  which  accounts  were  kept  and  settled,  soon 
obviated  the  necessity  of  mediating  between  the  troops  and  the 
country  people.  There  followed  upon  this  a  far  more  kindly  spirit 
than  had  at  first  been  manifested  on  either  side.  Private  quarrels 
grew  rare.  British  and  German  officers  began  to  mix  in  a  friendly 
manner  in  civic  and  rural  fetes.  Conspirators  grew  weary  of  con- 
spiring. The  French  people  became  reconciled  to  their  govern- 
ment —  the  government  seemed  more  and  more  to  trust  the  people. 
Even  the  adjustment  of  claims  appeared  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1815  were  either  fulfilled  or  put  in  the  way 
of  fulfilment.  What  need  could  there  be  for  a  continued  occupa- 
tion of  the  French  soil  by  foreign  bayonets  ?  The  Duke  conceived 
that  there  was  no  need.  In  the  congress  which  met  in  the  winter 
of  1818  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  he  delivered  in  a  written  memorandum 
to  that  effect,  and  it  was  immediately  acted  upon.  The  army  of 
occupation  broke  up.     The  Duke  voluntarily  relinquished  a  post 
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of  great  political  importance  and  large  emolument,  which  a  word 
of  remonstrance  would  have  secured  to  him  for  two  years  longer, 
and  France  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  with  every  prospect  of 
becoming  again  a  great  and  prosperous  nation* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  details  of  the  Duke's 
domestic  life  all  this  while  scarcely  any  tradition  remains.  That 
he  kept  a  generous  table,  both  at  Cambrai  and  in  Paris,  entering 
heartily  into  all  amusements,  public  and  private,  need  scarcely  be 
stated.  In  this  he  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  natural  instinct,  for 
his  disposition  was  genial  even  in  seasons  of  anxiety.  As  little 
need  we  stop  to  explain  that  he  promoted  among  his  oflScers  in 
France,  as  he  had  done  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  field  sports  —  sub- 
ject to  this  restriction  alone,  that  they  should  be  followed  with  the 
same  respect  for  law  and  the  rights  of  proprietors  which  would 
have  been  necessary  in  England.  Few,  however,  who  either  par- 
took of  his  hospitality  or  shared  in  his  amusements,  survive  to 
speak  of  them ;  and  of  such  events,  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
human  life,  history  takes  no  notice.  We  must  be  content,  there- 
fore, to  observe,  that  those  who  saw  him  most  nearly,  esteemed 
him  most  highly ;  that  to  the  members  of  his  own  household  he  was 
always  considerate  and  kind ;  that  within  certain  limits  they  took 
all  manner  of  liberties  with  him,  and  sometimes  quizzed  his  guests 
a  little  unmercifully.  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  played  upon  the  personal  vanity  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
will  show  of  what  stuff  the  young  men  were  made. 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the  Duke's  house  one  evening  in  Paris, 
and  Sir  Sidney  received  an  invitation  to  be  present.  But  he  re- 
ceived more.  A  packet  reached  him  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
as  if  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  announcing  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  services  at  Acre,  the  Sultan  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Key.  Soon  afterwards  a  box  was 
handed  in,  which,  on  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  key 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  gilded  paper,  and  having  a  broad  ribbon 
attached  to  it  The  key  happened  to  be  very  rusty,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance  was  accounted  for  in  the  letter,  which  stated  that  the 
box  had  unfortunately  got  wet  with  sea  water  in  its  passage  from 
Constantinople. 

The  gallant  admiral  received  the  present,  as  it  was  anticipated 
that  he  would ;  and  being  desirous  of  obtaining  some  other  autho- 
rity than  his  own  for  wearing  the  order,  he  proceeded  to  the  Duke's 
house  and  asked  his  advice.  The  Duke  saw  at  once  into  the  whole 
flatter;  and  a  sore  trial  it  was,  to  a  man  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  to  keep  his  gravity.     But  he  put  a  restraint 
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upon  his  feelings,  and,  pretending  to  be  exceedingly  angry,  adyised 
Sir  Sidney  not  to  wear  the  key.  He  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
when  he  met  the  culprits  at  dinner,  and  often  told  the  story  CLfter- 
wards  with  admirable  humour. 

Nor  was  it  exclusively  with  his  personal  staff,  or  among  his  more 
intimate  acquaintances  in  civil  or  military  life,  that  the  Duke  gave 
free  vent  to  his  exuberance  of  spirits.     At  the  meetings  of  minis- 
ters in  Paris  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
insomuch  that  from  Metternich  and  others  he  acquired  the  sobri- 
quet of  the  "glorious  boy."     And  yet  the  Duke  was  far  from 
possessing  a  temper  naturally  placid  or  even  gentle.     No  man 
could  bear  contradiction  better  when  great  issues  were  at  stake. 
He  would  listen  with  marvellous  patience  to  reasonings  which  he 
felt  to  be  extravagant,  provided  they  came  from  individuals  whose 
position  or  knowledge  entitled  them  to  hold  and  maintain  opinions 
at  all ;  but  petty  crosses  and  acts  of  disobedience  irritated  him 
beyond  measure.     Entirely  as  the  officers  of  his  staff  felt  at  their 
ease  when  receiving  his  instructions,  and  conducting  the  details 
of  business,  it  was  always  a  service  of  danger  to  approach  him  if 
some  blunder  were  to  be  accounted  for  or  a  breach  of  discipline 
to  be  reported ;  and  it  is  fair  to  add  that  this  remarkable  admix- 
tiu*e  of  irritability  with  playfulness  adhered  to  him  to  the  last 
The  members  of  his  family  used  to  speak  of  these  explosions  as 
letting  off  the  steam.     Yet  they  all  bore  them  with  equanimity; 
for  a  burst  of  anger,  especially  if  it  happened  to  be  a  little  unrea- 
sonable, was  invariably  succeeded  by  a  greater  amomit  than  usual 
of  urbanity  and  kindness.     And  so  it  was  beyond  his  own  imme- 
diate household.     To  the  outer  world  he  often  appeared  to  be 
unforgiving  and  obstinate ;  those  who  knew  him  intimately  were 
aware  that  such  appearances  belied  him.     For  it  was  one  of  his 
maxims  that  the  governing  power  should  take  the  utmost  possible 
care  never  to  commit  a  mistake ;  but  if  a  mistake  were  committed 
that  the  governing  power  should  never  acknowledge  that  it  had 
done  wrong.     On  this  principle  he  seems  to  have  acted  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  long  career ;  yet  the  wronged  individual,  if  he 
had  but  patience,  was  sure  in  the  end  to  be  righted.     The  Duke 
might  not  say,  in  direct  terms,  **  Forgive  me,  I  gave  an  erroneous 
judgment  in  your  case,"  but  the  error,  if  it  proved  to  be  one,  sooner 
or  later  made  itself  felt,  and  he  sought,  and  always  found,  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  it  had  been  involuntary.     We  state  this, 
not  as  pretending  either  to  justify  or  condemn  the  practice,  but  as 
a  fact  illustrative  of  one  of  those  peculiarities  which  usually  apper- 
tain to  strongly  marked  characters,  and  which  are  perhaps  inse- 
parable from  them. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  LJTKE  Uf  THE    CABINET.  —  STATE  OP  THE   COUNTRY.  —  CATO  STREET  CON- 
SPIEACT.  —  queen's  TBIAL.  —  CONTINENTAL  POLITICS. 

Thus  came  to  a  close  the  military  career  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington.  In  after  life  he  commanded  in  chief  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  directed  operations,  or  advised  upon  them,  from 
a  distance.  But  he  never  again  led  troops  in  the  field.  His 
energies  were  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  politics,  in  which,  if  he 
achieved  few  triumphs;  the  merit  cannot  be  denied  him  of  having 
softened  down  many  asperities,  and  warded  off  some  public  mis- 
fortunes. He  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  when,  in  October,  1818,  he 
received  an  intimation  from  Lord  Liverpool  that  the  Master- 
(reneralship  of  the  Ordnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  at 
hiB  option.  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  it  appeared,  had  voluntarily 
waigned  the  office,  not  through  any  personal  or  political  estrange- 
ment from  his  colleagues,  for  he  still  retained  his  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  but,  in  order,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "that  the 
head  of  the  administration  might  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
manding, at  all  times,  the  advice  of  one  whose  judgment,  especially 
upon  military  questions,  would  be  of  inestimable  value."  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  writing  to  the  Duke,  took  care  to  state  all  this, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  explained  that  the  Prince  Eegent, 
equally  with  himself,  waited  anxiously  for  a  reply,  and  hoped  that 
i    if  would  be  favourable. 

I  Such  an  intimation,  conveyed  in  terms  so  flattering,  had  with 
I  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  force  of  a  command.  He  felt  and 
always  avowed  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  the  crown.  He  was 
prepared  to  undertake  any  office,  and  to  discharge  any  range  of 
^-4totie8,  which  the  sovereign  might  be  pleased  to  impose  upon  him. 
lutbis  spirit  he  had  accepted  the  French  embassy  of  1814,  and  was 
ready  to  lay  it  down  again,  and  to  go  out  in  command  of  the  troops 
destined  for  America,  when  the  idea  of  so  employing  him  was 
momentiffily  entertained.  Happily  for  England  and  for  Europe, 
that  project  dropped  of  its  own  accord ;  and  the  foremost  military 
genius  of  the  age,  instead  of  wasting  its  energies  in  bushfights  with 
undisciplined  militia,  was  reserved  to  gather  its  crowning  laurels 
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on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  same  high  Bense  of  duty,  not  any 
impulse  of  personal  ambition  or  craving  after  place,  induced  him 
now  to  close  with  Lord  Liverpool's  proposal.  Waiting,  therefore 
only  till  the  diflferent  corps  of  the  army  could  be  put  in  motion, 
and  taking  leave  of  them  one  by  one  in  valedictory  orders  of  the 
day,  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was  immediately  sworn 
in,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  at  the  head. 

The  Duke  began  what  may  be  called  his  political  career  at  an 
anxious  and  even  a  critical  period  in  English  history.  So  sudden 
a  change  as  had  occurred  from  a  state  of  chronic  war  to  one  of 
peace,  could  not  fail  to  operate  disastrously  on  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  It  was  felt  first  by  the  ship-owners,  who, 
after  long  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
saw  a  formidable  competition  entered  into  against  them  by  the 
mercantile  marine  of  every  commercial  state  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  blow  fell  next  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the 
price  of  whose  corn  and  cattle  sank,  all  at  once,  to  little  more  than 
half  of  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  throughout  well- 
nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  growers  of  colonial  produce 
sustained  a  similar  and  perhaps  a  heavier  mortification  ;  for  having 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  continental  nations  were  fetmishing 
for  their  sugars  and  coflFees,  they  glutted  every  market  with  com- 
modities which  no  one  cared  to  purchase.  Nor  were  the  manu- 
facturers of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  stuffs  in  abetter  predicament 
They  poured  their  fabrics  into  districts  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  too  much  impoverished  by  the  ravages  of  war  to  deal  with 
them ;  and  then,  after  cramming  their  own  warehouses  with  the 
cargoes  thrown  back  upon  their  hands,  they  shut  up  their  mills,  and 
their  workmen  ceased  to  be  employed.  There  followed  upon  this 
an  enormous  increase  of  poor  rates,  with  idleness  and  poverty  in 
all  quarters ;  of  which  there  were  not  wanting  demagogues  to  take 
advantage ;  and  of  which  the  results  were,  a  state  of  bitter  hostility 
between  classes,  and  universal  discontent  among  the  workings 
people  with  their  employers  and  with  the  Government. 

The  moral  hurricane  which  swept  over  England  between  1814 
and  1818  seemed,  when  the  Duke  took  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  to 
have  in  some  measure  expended  its  violence.  The  passing  of  the 
Corn  Bill  at  the  former  of  these  periods,  had  inspired  the  agricul- 
turists with  hope,  and  kept  the  great  body  of  the  tenant  farmers 
loyal.  The  repeal  of  the  income-tax  in  1816,  and  the  continuance 
of  prohibitory  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  were 
accepted  by  British  manufacturers  and  artisans  as  a  great  boon. 
Both  sections  of  the  community  have  since  discovered  their  mis- 
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take;  and  com  laws  are  got  rid  of,  and  free  trade  established 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  renewed  income-tax.  Still  the 
mind  of  the  nation  was  by  no  means  settled.  Further  reductions 
in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and  in  all  the  public  establishments 
were  demanded.  The  demand  was  acceded  to,  and  crowds  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  workmen  from  the  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
ooming  upon  the  labour  market,  already  overstocked,  served  but 
to  aggravate  the  general  distress.  The  mob  rose  in  Spa  Fields  in 
1816,  broke  into  the  gimsmiths'  shops,  and  fired  upon  the  magis- 
trates of  London.  In  1817  a  more  extensive  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  the  Prince  Begent  was  hooted  and  stoned  as  he 
retomed  from  opening  the  session  of  Parliament.  Then  followed 
tlie  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  —  an  insurrection  at 
Derby,  which  was  put  down  —  the  arrest  of  many  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  execution  of  a  few  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  Owing  partly  to  these  vigorous  proceedings, 
but  much  more  to  a  general  improvement  in  trade  and  commerce, 
the  latter  months  of  1817,  and  the  whole  of  1818,  proved  to  be 
seasons  of  comparative  repose.  The  Act  suspending  the  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  permitted  to  expire,  and  ministers  and  people 
equally  flattered  themselves,  that  the  dawn  of  that  plenty,  which 
is  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  idea  of  peace,  was  at  length 
l)eginning  to  appear. 

We  are  not  called  upon  on  the  present  occasion  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  that  famous  bill  which  re-established  cash  payments  in 
England;  and  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  unlimited  credit,  on 
wbich  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  had  for  long  years 
been  conducted.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  attri- 
buting to  that  or  to  any  specific  law,  events,  to  the  production  of 
which  many  causes  contributed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
&ct  that  the  tide,  which  in  1817  seemed  to  be  setting  strong  in 
&your  of  England's  prosperity,  suddenly  turned;  and  that  the 
evils  from  which  she  appeared  to  have  just  escaped,  came  back 
iipon  her  with  redoubled  violence.  Country  bankers,  prohibited 
from  circulating  their  own  paper,  could  no  longer  afford  to  farmers 
&&d  traders  the  accommodation  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
I'^y  retired  from  business  altogether,  and  not  a  few  became 
bankrupt;  while  the  price  of  com,  and  indeed  of  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  fell  far  below  the  average  of  former  years. 
Now  there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  no  foreign  market  at  that 
&ne  for  British  manufactures,  and  the  closing  of  the  home  market, 
^^nsequent  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  paralysed  the  industry  of 
tbe  nation.  Once  more  ths  mills  stopped,  and  operatives  and 
^cultural  labourers,  thrown  out  of  employ,  had  no  other  resource 
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than  their  parishes.  The  political  agitation  which  had  ceased  for 
a  while  thereupon  revived,  and  took  a  far  more  formidable  as- 
pect. Men  met  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  on  moors  and 
in  desolate  places,  to  drill  under  cover  of  night;  secret  associa- 
tions were  entered  into,  which  bound  themselves  together  by 
oaths  of  the  most  truculent  kind;  and  agitators  went  about 
from  one  great  town  to  another,  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  instigating  them  to  acts  of  violence.  This  was 
a  miserable  state  of  things,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  very  wisely 
dealt  with.  Forty  years  ago  the  opinion  almost  universally  pre- 
vailed that  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  except  to 
obey  them ;  and  complaints,  unless  they  took  the  constitutional 
form  of  petitions  to  Parliament,  were,  for  the  most  part,  restrained 
by  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  had  not  then  learned 
how  to  make  their  grievances  known,  yet  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  with  the 
passing  of  the  Six  Acts,  were  forced  upon  the  magistracy  and  the 
legislature  by  the  violence  of  mobs  and  mob  leaders.  You  cannot 
reason  with  armed  crowds.  You  must  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  before  you  can  conciliate  with  safety.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  all  was  done  between  1818  and  1820  which 
might  have  been  done  to  place  the  nation  firmly  on  its  legs.  We 
may  question  the  policy  of  some  measures  which,  however  sound 
in  themselves,  wrought  harm  by  being  adopted  prematurely,  and 
we  may  see  the  foUy  of  deferring  others  till  the  power  to  withhold 
them  ceased.  But  it  appears  to  us  that,  with  the  manufacturing 
districts  universally  seditious,  and  insurrection  openly  practised 
and  prepared  for  by  midnight  drillings,  the  Grovemment  had  no 
alternative,  except  to  keep  the  pecu^e  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
few  troops  which  remained  in  Great  Britain  were  reinforced  by 
calling  back  to  their  standards  some  thousands  of  pensioners.  To 
the  latter  the  charge  of  protecting  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  was 
entrusted,  while  the  former  were  employed  to  prevent  an  outburst 
which,  had  it  occurred,  must  have  led  to  consequences  more  serious 
than  the  mere  loss  either  of  life  or  property. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Depaitment,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  which 
the  new  Master-Greneral  of  the  Ordnance  was  able  and  willing  to 
afford.  The  following  memoradum  will  show  what  the  Duke's 
opinions  were  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  the  peace  of  a  dis- 
turbed district  can  best  be  maintained.* 

*  Letter  to  General  Sir  John  Byng,  who  theiig^mnianded  in  the  northern  district 
It  was  written  in  Lord  Sidmonth's  office,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
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"London:  Oct  2l8t,  1819. 
"Mtdear  Btno, 

"The  acoount  wbich  I  saw  yesterday  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sadicak  in  different  parts  of  England,  tends  to  prove  that  we  are  not  far 
lemoved  from  a  general  and  simultaneous  rising  in  various  places.  It  is 
pobable  they  will  first  meet  in  this  matter  and  try  their  ground,  and  see 
Low  the  troops  are  disposed  of,  and  then  proceed  to  business,  which  will 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  radical  plimder  of  the  rich  towns  and 
louses  which  will  fall  in  their  way. 

"  With  the  force  which  we  have,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  success 
of  this  object  in  every  part,  and  what  we  must  take  care  of  is,  that  they 
kre  no  success  against  any  body  of  troops.  As  long  as  no  misfortune 
%)pens  to  them,  the  mischief  will  be  confined  to  plunder  and  a  little 
aiurder,  and  will  not  be  irretrievable ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how 
fc  it  will  go,  if  the  mob  should,  in  any  instance,  get  the  better  of  the 
twopg,  I  put  out  of  the  question  their  corrupting  the  troops,  xmless  they 
He  remarkably  changed  since  I  knew  them  about  a  twelvemonth  ago ; 
and  unless  the  mob  should  have  some  success  against  them. 

"  I  would  recommend  you,  then,  in  the  disposition  you  will  make  of 
your  troops,  first,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  Bang's  garrisons, 
castles,  and  magazines,  and  secondly,  so  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of 
your  troops,  as  to  provide  for  the  general  security  and  peace  of  the  district. 
Bat  principally,  to  be  certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  join  and  support 
och  other  in  case  of  need ;  and,  above  all,  to  expose  no  small  detachments 
&  ft  populous  town  to  the  danger  of  being  disarmed,  insulted,  or  destroyed. 
It  is  much  bettor  that  a  town  should  be  plundered,  and  even  some  lives 
lost,  than  that  the  whole  coimtry  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  which 
;  vould  result  from  the  success  of  the  mob  against  even  a  small  detachment 
of  the  troops.  Excepting  therefore  in  strongholds,  I  would  recommend 
you  not  to  detach  the  infantry  in  smaller  bodies  than  200  or  300  men. 
As  for  the  cavalry,  and  particularly  the  Lancers,  I  would  recommend  you 
iK)t  to  detach  them  at  all  fi-om  the  infantry,  and  excepting  with  infantry. 

"I  would  also  recommend  you,  instead  of  quartering  your  troops,  to 
jmt  them  up  in  large  bams  or  warehouses ;  or  to  construct  wooden  huts 
fcr  them,  in  situations  removed  from  the  temptations  held  out  to  them  in 
Ae  Luge  towns.  I  should  think  you  would  experience  no  difficulty  in 
finding  situations  of  this  kind  on  the  conamons,  <&c.,  which  must  abound 
itt  the  district  which  you  occupy;  and  the  Government  will  have  no 
objection  to  allow  you  every  reasonable  expense  for  this  object 

^  In  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  consider  200  or  300  good  infantry, 
*ith  a  little  cavalry,  fully  sufficient  for  any  mob  of  any  numbers,  and  by 
foiming  your  detadiments  in  this  manner,  you  will  always  have  it  in  your 
power  to  act  according  to  circumstances;  either  upon  many  points,  to 
pwserve,  as  fiir  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  troops,  as  many 
towns  as  possible  fi-om  plunder,  or  upon  a  few  or  only  on  one,  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  troops,  if  the  mob  should  be  more  formidable,  in  your 
opiidon,  than  I  now  believe  thim  to  be. 
"Obeerre  this,  that  in  detaching  the  troops  in  this  manner,  in  bams, 
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warehouses,  or  temporary  huts,  you  must  take  great  care  to  provide  ibr 
their  having  good  fires  in  the  buildings  in  which  you  will  place  them : 
they  will  otherwise  be  wandering  about  to  the  public  houses,  &c.  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  will  moreover  become  unhealthy. 

"  P.S.  Upon  reconsidering  the  state  of  the  detachments  which  I  have 
recommended  to  you  to  form,  it  seems  to  me  that  each  of  them  will  be 
much  strengthened  by  having  a  field  piece ;  I  will  therefore  send  down  to 
Weedon  ten  six-pounders,  horsed,  with  artilleiymen  attached,  to  be  at 
your  disposal.  There  will  be  ammunition  in  the  limbers,  but  besides  that» 
there  will  be  two  ammunition  waggons  as  a  reserve,  which  you  will  place 
as  you  please." 

We  who  live  in  the  midst  of  an  indnstriouB  and  contented  popa- 
lation,  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  necessity  of  such 
proceedings  as  these.     The  younger  portion  of  us,  who  never  came 
under  the  influence  of  a  political  panic,  will  be  still  less  able  to 
account  for  and  to  justify  the  legislation  of  1819.  But  it  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  a  coimtless  majority  of  the  educated  classes  of 
that  day;  and  it  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Prince  Regent 
and  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     Men  felt  that  the  existence  of 
the  commonwealth  was  at  stake,  and  applied  all  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  defend  it.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  Cabinet  the  Duke  took  a  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  times 
different  from  that  entertained  by  his  colleagues.     Trained  in  Toiy 
principles  he  adhered  to  them  through  life  —  not  as   they   are 
misrepresented  by  writers  of  the  opposite  faction,  but  as  William 
Pitt  had  settled  them  :  faithful  to  the  church,  loyal  to  the  crown, 
and  conservative  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  several  orders  in 
society.     That  both  then  and  afterwards,  he  carried  his  views  on 
this  latter  head  somewhat  farther  than  Pitt  had  ever  done,  cannot 
be  denied.     The  Duke  was  pre-eminently  a  royalist  and  an  aris- 
tocrat.    But  he  was  more  :  he  was  as  true  to  his  party  as  to  his 
own  honour.     He  might  take  his  own  line  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Cabinet^  and  was  always  prepared  to  separate  from  it  rather 
than  abandon  a  principle.     But  consenting  to  abide  the  issues  of  a 
vote,  he  at  once  adopted  the  decision  as  his  own.     And  then,  no 
man  could  he  more  urgent  than  he  for  an  immediate  and  vigorous 
execution  of  the  policy  agreed  upon.     Hence  we  find  that,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1819,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Six 
Acts,  he  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  them  in  the  following 
terms.     He  is  writing  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  says : — 

"  I  strongly  recommend  to  you  to  order  the  magistrates  to  carry 
into  execution,  without  loss  of  time,  the  law  against  training,  and  to    ^ 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  doing  so  (do  not  let  us  be  again 
reproached  with  having  omitted  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution) 
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by  sending  to  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  700  or  800  men,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  or  in  other  words,  two  of  these 
moveable  columns.  This  force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
do  all  that  may  be  required.  Rely  upon  it,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  impression  on  either  side  is  every- 
thing. If  upon  the  passing  of  the  training  law  you  prevent 
liaining,  either  by  the  use  of  force,  or  the  appearance  of  force,  in 
the  two  places  above-mentioned,  you  will  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents.  They  are  like  conquerors,  they 
mnst  go  forward;  the  moment  they  stop  they  are  lost.  Their 
adherents  will  lose  all  confidence,  and  by  degrees  every  individual 
till  relapse  into  their  old  habits  of  loyalty  or  indifference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moment  the  loyal  see  there  is  a  law  which  can 
prevent  these  practices;  and  means,  and  inclination,  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  it  into  execution,  they  will  regain  courage,  and 
till  do  everything  which  you  can  desire.  In  my  opinion,  if  you 
lend  the  troops  and  order  that  the  law  shall  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, you  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  them,  and  the 
good  effect  of  this  will  be  felt,  not  only  in  these  towns,  but  over 
all  England.  Observe  also,  that  if  training  is  continued  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  which  it  will  be  unless  you  send  a  force  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  insurgents  will  gain  a  very  important  victory." 

So  passed  the  first  year  of  the  Duke's  life  as  a  domestic  politician 
•nd  a  member  of  a  Tory  Cabinet.  It  was  one  of  critical  importance 
to  tlie  country,  and  had  to  himself  much  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  old  associations.  Indeed,  we  have  more  than  once 
luaid  him  allude  to  it  as  reminding  him,  because  of  the  military 
vrangements  which  it  became  his  duty  to  suggest,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  own  career  as  commander-in-chief  in  Portugal. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  season  quite  as  fruitful  in  causes  of  anxiety ; 
tliough  of  anxiety  originating  in  a  less  dignified  source,  and  ending 
fc  lees  satisfactory  issues.  The  death  of  George  III.,  by  advancing 
George  IV.  to  the  throne,  brought  to  a  head  the  differences  which 
Ittd  long  separated  him  from  his  consort,  and  involved  the  admi- 
matration  and  the  country  in  difficulties  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
kere  to  speak.  The  Queen's  Trial,  as  it  was  called,  covered  with 
fiigracje  all  who  were  in  any  manner  mixed  up  with  it,  without 
icoompUshing  a  single  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  begun  and 
ctrried  through. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  incident  to  this  state  trial 
that  the  details  of  the  Oato  Street  Conspiracy  came  to  light.  An 
adventurer  named  Thistlewood,  having  engaged  a  band  of  men 
desperate  as  himself,  concocted  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.    The  first  idea  of  the  conspirators  was  to  shoot  the 
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King  on  his  way  to  open  Parliament;  but  considermg  this  attempl 
to  be  too  dangerous,  they  resolved  to  murder  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  each  minister  should  be 
watched,  and  when  a  convenient  opportunity  occurred,  attacked 
separately  and  put  to  death.  The  Duke  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  one  of  these  assassins.  It  chanced  on  a  certain  occasion  that 
he  was  seen  by  the  person  appointed  to  watch  for  him  coming  out 
of  the  Ordnance  office.  The  man  followed  him  along  Pall  Mail, 
intending  to  stab  him  when  he  got  into  the  Oreen  Park.  But 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  encountering  the  Duke,  turned  round  with 
him,  and  they  walked  together  arm  in  arm  towards  Apsley  House. 
The  murderer's  heart  failed  him :  he  went  back  to  his  companions 
and  stated  that  he  was  afraid  to  hazard  the  blow  because  a  genttemsn 
with  one  arm  had  joined  his  victim  and  gone  home  with  him. 
This  story  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  examination 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  Duke  confirmed  its  truth,  for  he  recol- 
lected being  dogged  along  Pall  Mall  by  a  man,  who  stood  aloof 
when  Lord  Fitzroy  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  slunk 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  as  soon  as  Lord  Fitzroy  gave 
his  arm  to  the  Duke  and  turned  round  with  him. 

How  the  conspiracy  went  on,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  de- 
feated, is  well-known.  Foiled  in  their  scheme  of  individual  assas- 
sination, Thistlewood  and  his  gang  resolved  to  play  a  bolder  game, 
and  having  ascertained  that  on  a  particular  day  there  was  to  be  a 
Cabinet  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  they  arranged  to  £gJ1 
upon  the  assembled  ministers  there  and  put  them  to  death. 
There  was  a  traitor  in  their  own  body,  who  revealed  the  plot,  and 
a  few  of  the  ministers  took  counsel  together  as  to  the  best  means 
of  counteracting  it.  The  Duke's  plan  was  as  characteristic  as  it 
was  curious.  He  did  not  know  how  far  the  ramifications  of  the 
conspiracy  might  extend.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the  leaders 
should  be  secured  before  any  suspicion  of  the  discovery  got  abroad, 
and  this  it  appeared  to  him  could  best  be  done  by  catching  them 
in  their  own  trap.  Let  the  dinner  which  was  fixed  for  the  23rd 
go  on.  Let  each  minister  send  to  Lord  Harrowby's  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  his  dispatch  box,  containing  a  brace  of  loaded 
pistols.  Let  a  strong  body  of  police  be  admitted  and  concealed 
even  from  the  servants ;  and  when  the  conspirators  came  let  them 
be  shot  down  or  made  prisoners.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
the  Duke's  suggestions  were  not  adopted,  and  that  the  conspirators, 
attacked  in  their  garret  in  Cato  Street,  were  overpowered  and 
afterwards  executed.  But  the  Duke,  who  told  the  story  as  we  have 
now  repeated  it,  would  never  admit  that  there  was  any  thing  ex- 
travagant or  alarming  in  his  proposition.     '^Persons  suddenly 
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confronting  danger  where  they  least  expect  to  find  it,  lose  their 
heaiiSj  particularly  if  they  know  that  they  are  acting  against  the 
law.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  taken  or  destroyed  them  all, 
without  the  smallest  injury  to  any  one  of  us." 

The  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  brought  by  its  exposure  a  consider* 
able  accession  of  strength  to  the  Ministerial  party.  It  might  have 
enabled  them^  had  they  taken  proper  advantage  of  it^  to  pursue  a 
oourse  of  gradual,  and  therefore  safe,  reform  in  the  institutions  of 
fte  country.  But  the  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  Queen  in- 
lerfened :  and  ministers,  believing  themselves  bound  to  stand  by  the 
aorereigo,  changed  into  a  political  stru^le  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
mere  funily  quarrel.  Time  has,  we  believe,  assigned  to  the  parties  in 
that  dispute  their  proper  places.  A  profligate  and  selfish  prince,  pre- 
lented  firom  ridding  himself  by  legitimate  means  of  a  profligate  and 
violent  princess,  did  his  best,  by  means  which  were  not  legitimate, 
lo  crush  her ;  and  his  ministers,  weakly  lending  themselves  to  his 
kuDoors,  stretched  the  law  to  the  utmost  and  failed.  The  Queen 
became,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  people's  idol.  She  stood  before 
theii  as  an  oppressed  wife,  and  they  supported  her  the  more  eagerly 
that  her  oppressor  was  an  unpopular  monarch.  They  supported  also, 
80  mobs  usually  support,  their  own  views  of  things,  by  offering 
violence  and  insult  to  all  whom  they  suspected  of  differing  from 
ftem.  When  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  withdrawn, 
London  became  a  scene  of  riot  and  disorder.  Every  other 
lumber  of  the  administration  when  recognised  in  the  streets  was 
looted,  and  even  pelted.  The  house  of  every  other  minister  was 
8nailed  and  had  its  windows  broken  To  the  honour  of  the  Queen's 
iiends  he  it  recorded  that  the  Duke  suffered  no  outrage  either  in 
JpttBon  or  property.  This  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  two  causes : 
fcst,  that  as  yet  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  coimtry 
&  war  were  not  forgotten ;  and  next  that  he  had  taken  little  part 
n  a  struggle  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved.  Once  and  once 
Wily  he  consented  to  visit  the  Queen's  Attomey-Cteneral,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  arrange  terms  of  compromise :  but  the  nego- 
^on  failing,  he  held  aloof,  as  far  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  could, 
tcom  active  proceedings  in  the  case.  Not  that  he  escaped  censure 
8hogether.  He  had  been  recently  advanced  to  the  lord-lieutenancy 
rf  Hampshire,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  to  the  end  of  his 
fife  with  exemplary  regularity.  Now  in  Hampshire,  as  elsewhere, 
a  morement  was  made  to  get  up  a  county  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  Queen,  on  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Duke 
^^Mew  cold  water.  For  this  he  was  assailed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
^y  one  of  the  opposition  peers,  who  alluded  to  certain  high  autho- 
rities as  exercising  their  influence  to  stifle  the  expression  of  public 
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opinion  in  their  counties.  The  Duke  had  spoken  but  once  since 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  began,  and  that  only  to  explain 
an  Austrian  custom  relative  to  the  wearing  of  uniforms.  He  now 
rose,  and  pointed  out  that  a  petition  in  the  Queen's  favour  had 
already  been  presented  from  Hampshire,  with  9000  signatures 
attached,  and  then  added,  ^^  that  he  did  not  see  what  good  purpose 
could  be  served  after  that  by  going  through  the  farce  of  a  county 
meeting."  No  doubt  the  expression  was  a  rash  one.  Had  he  been 
more  accustomed  to  parliamentary  tactics,  he  never  would  have 
made  use  of  it,  however  honestly  he  might  be  convinced  that 
county  meetings,  in  such  cases,  were  farces,  and  nothing  else. 
But  it  fell  from  him  without  a  moment  given  for  reflection^  and  he 
may  be  said  never  to  have  heard  the  last  of  it.  Not  only  did  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  ring  the  changes  on  it  at  the  time,  but 
on  every  future  occasion,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
some  popular  delusion,  the  saying  was  cast  in  his  teelii ;  and  ihe 
corollary  drawn  from  it,  that  he  entertained  no  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  because  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  under  which  they  lived,  and  less  thaji  in- 
different to  it. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  the  proper  beginnings  may  be  traced 
back  of  two  separate  movements,  which,  had  they  been  wisely 
dealt  with,  might  have  averted  the  hurricane  of  party  contest, 
which  by  and  by  passed  over  the  empire,  and  of  which  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

In  the  session  which  was  abruptly  closed  by  the  death  of 
George  III.,  the  borough  of  Qxampound  had  been  convicted  of 
bribery,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  disfranchise  the  place,  to 
which  no  seiious  opposition  could  be  offered.  This  year  the  sub- 
ject was  again  taken  up,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  Lord  John  Sussell 
proposed  three  resolutions  to  the  effect —  1st,  that  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  representation  as  it  then  existed ;  2nd,  that 
boroughs  convicted  of  bribery  should  be  disfranchised ;  and  3rd, 
that  the  members  taken  from  these  boroughs  should  be  given  to 
populous  places  not  at  that  time  represented.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
last  of  these  resolutions,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  the 
members  from  Grampound  should  be  transferred  to  Leeds.  But 
the  motion  was  resisted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  instead  of  con- 
ferring the  franchise  on  Leeds,  two  additional  members  were  given 
to  the  county  of  York.  The  reform  party  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  though  they  wisely  acquiesced  in  it.  They 
had  gained  a  standing  point,  which  was  something ;  they  resolved 
to  rest  upon  it  for  a  season,  and  to  watch  their  opportunity  for 
demanding  more. 
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There  is  nothing,  as  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the 
Duke's  papers^  to  show  how  he  felt  on  this  occasion.  Popular 
belief — or  to  speak  more  correctly,  popular  prejudice —  defwribes 
him  as  opposed  to  change  at  every  stage  in  his  career ;  and  there- 
fore as  acquiescing  in  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  with  re* 
Ittctance.  We  venture  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assumption;  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  by  and  by  to  show  that  if  such  was  his 
feeling  in  1820,  it  had  undergone  considerable  modification  a  few 
years  later. 

The  second  movement  originated  in  two  petitions  —  one  pre* 
sented  by  Mr.  Baring  from  the  merchants  of  London,   another 
forwarded  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Glasgow  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
man  Finlay.     These  prayed  for  an  open  trade  with  China  and  India, 
as  well  as  for  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  and  a  reduction  in 
the  duties  upon  various  articles  imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.     It  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  it 
was  rejected ;  not  so  much  because  Lord  Liverpool  opposed  it  in 
the  Upper,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Lower  House,  as  because  it 
was  held  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  to  be  incompatible 
with  certain  assumed  peculiarities  in  the  commercial  and  political 
condition  of  Great  Britain.     There  were  questions  involved  in  the 
<iiscu88ion  which  the  Duke  did  not  pretend  at  that  time  to  have  stu- 
died. But  his  future  proceedings  show  that  his  bias  was  against  the 
[  removal  of  protection  from  native  industry ;  an^  to  the  opening  of 
I  the  trade  with  China  he  entertained  to  the  last  insuperable  objec- 
i  tions.    He  took  no  further  share  in  the  debates,  however,  than  to 
vote  with  his  party;  fitnd  the  queen's  trial  coming  on,  to  the  utter 
:  confiision  of  all  other  topics,  the  subject  dropped  of  its  own  accord. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  state  of  the  continent  had  become  such 
I  M  to  excite  the  liveliest  apprehension  among  all  lovers  of  order 
and  good  government.  The  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  de- 
ceived by  their  sovereigns,  and  torn  by  the  strife  of  factions,  broke 
into  revolt,  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  the  former  of  an 
rftia-liberal  constitution,  and  in  the  latter  of  a  regency,  acting  by 
the  authority  of  a  Cortes.  The  authors  of  these  revolutions  were 
^  hoth  countries  men  destitute  of  influence,  except  that  which 
their  position  happened  to  give  them  for  the  moment*  Their 
party,  consisting  of  the  army,  of  a  few  merchants  and  lawyers, 
and  of  the  mob  of  great  towns,  constituted  but  a  small  minority 
in  the  population  of  each  country ;  for  the  peasantry  were  almost 
to  a  man  in  fevour  of  despotism,  and  the  priesthood  sided  with  the 
Peasantry.  But  after  various  vicissitudes  the  active  minority  pre- 
vailed over  the  inert  majority.  In  Portugal  the  change  was  less 
Solent  than  in  Spain.    It  set  up  the  authority  of  a  central  junta 
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as  representing  the  king,  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service  Marshal  Beresford^  with  all  who  remamed 
of  his  British  officers;  and  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  people 
appeared  to  acquiesce  quietly  in  the  arrangements.  The  spirit  of 
change  went  further  in  Spain,  for  it  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
religious  houses,  abolished  tithes,  and  sent  the  Jesuits  into  banish- 
ment ;  while  the  reins  of  government  were  seized  by  men  whom 
twelve  years  at  the  galleys  had  not  imbued  with  any  deep  respect 
for  regal  authority  in  general,  or  for  that  of  King  Ferdinand  in 
particular.  Then  followed  the  calling  together  of  a  Cortes,  elected 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  sufirage ;  the  arrest  and  executioa 
of  obnoxious  individuals;  and  a  threat  of  declaring  the  throne 
vacant  if  the  King  should  refuse  his  assent  to  such  measures  as  the 
legislative  body  might  require  him  to  confirm. 

The  spark  struck  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  not  slow  of 
spreading  elsewhere.  Italy,  from  one  extremity  to  another,  broke 
into  a  flame,  for  which  indeed  the  labours  of  the  Carbonari  and 
other  secret  societies  had  long  prepared  it.  In  Sardinia,  the 
Sovereign  had  actually  taken  steps  to  improve  the  laws  and  esta- 
blish a  constitution.  In  the  two  Sicilies,  the  King,  after  promising 
much,  had  assumed,  whether  voluntarily  or  on  compulsion  firom 
without,  a  policy  of  repression.  Yet  both  states  shared  alike.  The 
armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  given  freedom  to  their  respective 
countries.  The  armies  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  two  Sicilies  pro- 
claimed in  like  manner  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  forced  their 
princes  to  subscribe  to  it. 

If  the  movement  had  ended  there  it  is  just  possible  that  order 
might  have  been  educed  out  of  confusion,  and  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  the  Italian  States  might  have  settled  by  degrees  into  consti- 
tutional monarchies.  But  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who  since  18  U 
had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  liberalism,  received 
this  same  year  a  shock,  which  arrested  him  suddenly  in  the  course 
on  which  he  had  entered,  and  drove  him  into  its  opposite.  Poland, 
to  which,  after  its  union  with  Russia,  he  had  restored  its  diet,  sud- 
denly turned  round  on  him.  All  the  measures  proposed  by  his 
servants  were  rejected,  and  the  national  army  which  he  had  un- 
wisely separated  from  the  imperial  army,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
having  caught  the  disease  which  raged  elsewhere.  The  Czar 
appealed  to  the  terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  gave  them  a 
meaning  which  at  the  outset  they  were  not  intended  to  bear.  He 
invited  the  crowned  heads  to  meet  him  personally,  or  by  their  re- 
presentatives, first  at  Trappau,  and  by  and  by  at  Laybach,  in  order 
to  settle  in  congress  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  restore  to  its  sove- 
reigns their  just  rights. 
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We  are  not  required  to  describe  minutely  all  that  occurred  on 
these  occasionB.  Enough  is  done  when  we  state^  that  though  Sir 
Charles  Stewart^  afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  then 
filled  the  place  of  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  attended,  he  wag 
instructed  in  no  way  to  commit  himself  to  measures  of  repression, 
and  that  he  adhered  faithfully  to  his  instructions.  Indeed  it  was 
now,  that  there  began  that  severance  between  the  policy  of  England 
and  of  the  great  powers  of  the  continent,  which  ended  at  last  in 
something  like  estrangement.  Equally  with  the  most  despotic  of 
them  all,  England  lamented  the  violence  which  had  characterised 
the  revolutions  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  would 
have  willingly  joined  in  any  attempt  to  obtain  by  mediation  an 
adjustment  of  the  antagonistic  claims  of  the  sovereigns  and  their 
peoples.  But  she  refused  point  blank  to  be  a  party  to  armed  in- 
tervention, and  protested  against  it. 

With  the  march  of  the  Austrian  armies  into  Italy,  and  the  rapid 
overthrow  of  the  governments  set  up  by  the  military  classes  there, 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  progress  of  events  was  watched 
with  interest  by  the  Duke,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory 
if  we  were  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  results.  For  it  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  military  men  have 
no  right,  as  such,  even  to  criticise  the  governments  which  they 
serve ;  and  that  no  government  which  is  established  suddenly  and 
by  violence  can  long  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  nation.  Though 
therefore  he  felt  that  the  anxieties  under  which  they  then  laboured, 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  consequences  of  violated  pledges,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  the  sovereigns  whose  battles  he  had  formerly 
fought  an  honest  sympathy.  But  other  and  more  startling  causes 
of  alarm  were  at  hand.  France  reeled  on  the  brink  o£a  convulsion. 
The  constitution,  originally  granted  in  1815,  had  undergone  re- 
peated modifications,  and  one  minister  aftar  another  had  striven 
in  vain  to  give  a  direction  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu  made  way  for  M.  de  Cases.  M.  de  Cases, 
driven  out  of  oflBice  at  the  period  of  the  Due  de  Berri's  assassination, 
was  again  succeeded  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  he,  after  a  long 
struggle,  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Vill^le.  Beset  with 
difficulties,  M.  de  Vill^le  managed,  upon  the  whole,  to  steer  his 
course  wisely.  By  excellent  management  he  gained  an  ascendancy 
\  over  both  chambers,  and  established  thereby  the  principle  that,  in  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  parliament 
Ebould  be  also  the  head  of  the  government.  Out  of  doors  he  put 
down  numerous  conspiracies;  and  if  he  showed,  perhaps,  some  weak- 
ness in  declining  to  prosecute  the  leaders,  the  position  of  many  of 
these,  and  of  M.  Lafayette  among  the  rest,  may  well  be  accepted  as 
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hijs  apology.  In  his  foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  less 
successfuL  Under  the  pretence  of  guarding  against  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever,  a  cordon  of  troops  had  for  some  time  been  drawn 
along  the  Spanish  frontier,  which  M.  de  Vill^le  was  persuaded  to 
increase  till  it  became  an  army  of  observation,  and  which  there 
were  those  in  his  cabinet  who  were  already  pressing  him  to  employ 
in  the  suppression  of  liberal  government  in  Spain  itself. 

Among  English  statesmen,  none  watched  the  ebbs  and  flows  in 
French  politics  with  deeper  interest  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  knew  that  if  the  revolutionary  spirit  were  to  succeed  in  France, 
nothing  could  save  Europe  from  a  repetition  of  scenes  the  prospect 
of  which  could  not  be  contemplated  without  horror.  On  the  other 
hand  he  dreaded  well-nigh  as  much,  the  triumph  of  those  principles 
which,  in  the  end,  cost  the  Bourbons  their  throne ;  but  to  which 
every  member  of  the  family  except  the  King  himself  appeared  to 
be  wedded.  In  what  spirit  he  dealt  with  these  questions,  when 
the  legitimate  opportunity  of  handling  them  was  afforded,  we  shall 
take  occasion  presently  to  show.  Meanwhile  we  return  to  the 
thread  of  our  narrative. 
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CHAR  XXTi. 

lEB  OOBOKAHOK.  —  THE  dTJEES^S  DEATH  AlTD  PUNEKAL. — THE  DriCE  VISITS 
PAIOS.— COIfDUCIB  GEOBGE   IV.   OVEB  THE    FIELD    OF  WATERLOO.  —  PABTIAL 

.  GHAireBS  IN  THE  HUTISTBT.  —  THE  DUKE  BEGINS  TO  TAKE  PABT  IK  THE  DE- 
BAIESw  —DEATH  OP  LOBD  CASTLEBEAGH. — THE  DUKE  AND  WILLIAM  ALLEN. — 
COSGBESS  OP  VEBONA.  —  THE  DUKE  AT  FABIS.  —  HIS  INSIEUCTIONS  TO  LOBD 
TFEZROT  SOHEBSET. 

iiOD  such  scenes  as  have  just  been  described,  —  amid  disaffection 
Ind  tumult  at  home,  and  trouble  and  the  dread  of  change  abroad, 
•-  tiie  two  first  years  of  the  Duke's  life  as  a  statesman  were  spent. 
Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, he  appears  never  to  have  entertained  any  serious  apprehension 
in  regard  to  Ei^land.     He  believed  that  the  distress  under  which 
.the  people  were  suffering  would  pass  away.     He  distrusted  in  no 
)iegree  the  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and,  like  Lord  Cafitlereagh^  he 
^toticipated  that  the  mob  itself  would  soon  grow  tired  of  cheering  the 
Qoeeo,  and  uttering  seditious  cries  as  they  passed  the  gates  of  Carl- 
ton House.     Events  fully  bore  him  out  in  all  these  anticipations. 
With  1821  came  a  revived  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  political 
Station,  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  takes  its  rise  for  the  most 
part  in  the  want  of  employment,  died  out  as  men  found  better 
^  for  their  time.     Not  that  the  desire  of  change  in  the  repre- 
•entation  of  the  country  was  laid  aside.     On  the  contrary  it  gained 
Awh  adherents  from  day  to  day,  because  the  tenant-farmers  of 
England,  vrith  a  considerable  portion  of  the  landowners,  still  suf- 
fered ;  and  being  unable  by  any  other  means  to  obtain  redress  for 
^v  grievances,  they,  like  the  operatives,  began  to  speak  of  par- 
liamentary reform  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the  nation 
^as  liable.     Hence,  when  Lord  John  Bussell  brought  forward  his 
annual  motion  upon  the  subject,  the  majority  against  him,  in  a 
fall  house,  was  only  105  — a  remarkable  sign  of  the  change  which 
'  iad  taken  place  in  men's  minds,  and  a  sure  proof  that,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  revolutions,  or  the  attempt  to  effect  them, 
have  for  the  most  part  a  much  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
stomachs  than  with  the  understandings  of  the  people. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.  took  place ;  a  ceremonial  which  had  been  determined  upon  the 
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previous  year,  but  which  their  own  unpopularity  as  well  as  that  of 
their  royal  master  had  induced  the  ministers  to  defer.  It  went  off 
with  perfect  success.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  to  force 
herself  into  the  Abbey  was  resisted,  and  she  saw,  in  spite  of  some 
cheers  from  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  that  her  day  was  over.  His- 
tory has  recorded  how  her  proud  heart  broke  under  the  anguish  of 
the  disappointment,  which  was  the  more  bitter  because  it  had  not 
been  anticipated ;  and  how,  bearing  her  resentments  with  her  to 
the  grave,  she  left  directions  that  her  remains  should  be  conveyed 
to  Brunswick,  and  buried  there.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  in  her  death, 
not  less  than  in  her  life,  that  unfortunate  princess  was  to  be  the 
occasion  of  turmoil  in  England.  The  government,  not  refusing  to 
her  the  last  resting-place  which  she  had  chosen,  directed  that  the 
funeral  procession  should  pursue  a  particular  route  towards  the 
coast  The  London  mob  determined  that  it  should  proceed  by 
another.  A  tumult  ensued,  the  military  escort  fired  upon  the 
people,  and  three  lives  were  lost.  Upon  this,  the  magistrate,  un- 
willing to  shed  more  blood,  gave  orders  that  the  will  of  the  mob 
should  be  obeyed.  The  Queen's  body  was  carried  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  the  authority  of  government  suffered  out- 
rage. 

The  Duke  was  not  in  London  when  these  events  befell.  It  was 
the  season  of  the  year  when,  in  the  absence  of  more  pressing  de- 
mands upon  his  time,  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  fortresses  in 
the  Netherlands ;  and  he  had  embarked  for  that  purpose  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  the  day  before  George  IV.  crossed  from  Holyhead 
to  Dublin.  He  proceeded,  after  completing  his  tour  of  inspection, 
to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  with 
Louis  XVin.,  who,  as  well  as  M.  de  Vill^le,  consulted  him  on  the 
state  of  Europe  generally,  and  of  the  peninsular  nations  in  parti- 
cular. The  French  King  had  been  urgently  pressed  by  the  northern 
powers  to  make  common  cause  with  them  by  withdrawing  his 
minister  from  Madrid,  as  they  proposed  to  withdraw  theirs.  But 
the  Duke  argued  so  strongly  against  the  measure,  pointing  out  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow,  that  the  King,  who  had 
well-nigh  yielded  to  other  solicitations,  changed  his  mind.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  plan  of  mediation  should  be  concerted  with  England, 
which  might,  it  was  hoped,  lead  to  such  modifications  in  the  Spa- 
nish constitution  as  would  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  King  promised  to  take  no  steps  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  hurry  on  a  crisis  which  he  still  believed  to  be 
inevitable.  "  Louis  XVIIL,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  placed  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  closed  the  debate  in  council,  however,  by  saying,  *  Louis  XIV. 
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levelled  the  Pyrenees ;  I  sball  not  allow  them  to  he  raised  again* 
He  placed  my  family  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  I  cannot  let  them 
falL  The  other  soyereigns  have  not  the  same  duties  to  fulfil.  My 
amhassador  ought  not  to  quit  Madrid  until  the  day  when  100,000 
Frenchmen  are  on  their  march  to  replace  him.'  '* 

The  Duke's  visit  to  Paris,  if  not  quite  so  successful  as  he  wished, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fruitless.  At  least  it  secured  delay  in 
the  execution  of  a  project,  which,  had  there  been  any  moderation 
in  the  councils  of  the  Spanish  insiirrectionary  government,  or  any 
instinct  of  command  in  the  Spanish  King,  might  have  been  averted 
altogether.  It  was  followed  by  an  incident  which  is  interesting 
only  so  &r  as  it  furnished  the  Duke,  in  after  life,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  a  story  to  which  his  peculiar  manner  of  expressing 
himself  gave  remarkable  zest.  George  IV.,  after  visiting  his  Irish 
sabjects,  proceeded  to  Hanover ;  and  passing  through  Brussels  was 
there  met  by  the  Duke,  who  conducted  him  over  the  Field  of 
Waterloo.  The  Duke  explained  to  the  King  all  the  movements  in 
the  battle,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  spots  where  men  of  note 
had  fallen  on  both  sides.  "  His  Majesty  took  it  very  coolly,"  he 
nsed  to  say ;  '^  he  never  asked  me  a  single  question,  nor  said  one 
word,  till  I  showed  him  where  Lord  Anglesey's  leg  was  buried,  and 
then  he  burst  into  tears." 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Liverpool  effected  some  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  his  administration.  Among  other  arrange- 
ments he  proposed  to  send  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  Ireland.  But  to  this  the  Duke  made  objection.  He 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  settled  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  repealing  or  retaining  the  laws  which  excluded 
Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament.  The  general  tenor  of  his  cor- 
Teapondence  between  1805  and  1808  shows  that  his  views,  in 
re^ffd  to  that  point,  were  anything  but  illiberal ;  and  he  had  lived 
nnce  then  too  much  abroad,  and  been  brought  too  closely  into 
connection  with  Roman  Catholib  statesmen,  to  believe  that  a  man, 
because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  therefore  untrustworthy.  He 
saw,  however,  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
setdement  of  that  question ;  and  in  1821  believed  the  risks  to  be 
80  evenly  balanced  that  he  could  not  consent  to  play  a  part  which 
tnight  commit  him,  prematurely,  to  one  course  or  the  other.  He 
declined,  therefore,  the  viceroyalty,  to  which  Earl  Talbot  was  ap- 
pointed. At  the  same  time  he  made  no  objection  to  act  with  the 
Grenvillites,  avowed  champions,  as  they  were,  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, though  his  personal  predilections  went  more  decidedly 
^th  Mr.  Peel,  then  a  young  and  rising  statesman,  whom  Lord 
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Liverpool  brought  in,  as  successor  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  the  Home 
Office.  For  one  man,  however,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  ihem  all, 
though  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged^  the  truest  to  his  party,  no 
place  could  be  found.  Mr.  Canning  had  withdrawn  from  the  govern- 
ment at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  trial,  and,  for  reasons  into  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  he  was  not  now  invited  to  return  to  it 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion was  not^  nor  had  ever  been,  a  personal  favourite  with  the  King. 
George  IV.  never,  it  is  believed,  saw  Lord  Liverpool,  even  officially^ 
if  he  could  help  it ;  he  would  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
when  any  difficult  question  arose,  and  convey  through  him,  or 
through  Lord  Gastlereagh,  his  wishes  to  his  ministers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Duke  exercised  over  the  King  as  much  influence  as 
it  was  possible  to  exercise  over  a  man  so  constituted.  If  the  King 
did  not  invariably  act  on  the  advice  which  the  Duke  offered,  he 
seems  never  to  have  questioned  either  its  honesty  or  its  wisdom; 
and  he  took  in  good  part  many  an  observation  which,  though 
always  respectfully  delivered,  was  not  always  palatable. 

The  great  domestic  difficulties  of  the  day  were  the  Catholic 
Question  and  the  general  condition  of  Ireland.  They  were  both  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  nor  could  the  most  sanguine  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  before  things  became  better  they 
would  probably  grow  worse.  For  not  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
only,  but  the  Cabinet  itself,  were  strangely  divided  in  regard  to 
both.  Mr.  Canning,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  had  been  the 
steady  advocate  of  a  policy  of  concession,  and  this  year  he  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  to  seatn  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  bill  passed  the  lower,  but  was  rgected  in  the 
Upper  House.  In  the  -debate  arising  out  of  it  the  Duke  took  no 
part.  But  he  spoke  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  coercion  which 
the  government  considered  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Ireland,  and 
he  was  listened  to  with  respect.  On  foreign  affairs  he  said  little, 
though  they  also  were  embarrassing  in  the  extreme.  The  truth  is, 
that  as  yet  he  distrusted  his  own  powers  as  a  debater.  His  expe- 
rience in  the  House  of  Lords  scarcely  extended  over  three  years, 
and  the  little  which  he  might  have  learned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, other  and  more  stirring  scenes  had  to  a  great  extent  oblite- 
rated. But  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  a  sense  of  duty 
must  teach  him  to  override  tins  bashfulness,  and  a  melancholy 
event  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1822  hurried  it  forward. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  better  known  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Duke,  who  r^arded 
him  as  the  ablest,  as  he  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  bravestj 
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of  his  colleagues.  As  the  session  wore  on,  Lord  Londonderry 
exhibited  many  symptoms  of  a  mind  overworked.  He  became 
querulous  in  Parliament^  taciturn  and  gloomy  at  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  expressed  great  uneasiness  about  a  meeting  of 
crowned  heads  and  ministers  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  engaged  to 
be  present.  The  circumstance  appears  to  have  created  very  little 
apprehension  among  any  other  members  of  the  government  than 
the  Duke.  He  looked  upon  it  gravely,  and  advised  Lord  London-- 
deny  to  consult  his  medical  attendant.  Indeed  he  did  more,  for 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bankhead,  and  suggested  that  some  excuse  should 
be  made  for  visiting  Lord  Londonderry  at  his  own  house,  and 
watching  him  closely.  The  results  are  well  known.  In  spite  of 
all  the  care  which  was  taken  to  remove  instruments  of  destruction 
out  of  the  patient*s  way,  he  contrived  to  get  hold  of  a  penknife, 
with  which  in  a  moment  of  delirium  he  destroyed  himself. 

No  words  can  describe  the  eflfect  produced  by  this  catastrophe  on 
English  society  in  general,  and  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
in  particular.     Though  dififering  from  some  of  them  on  various 
points,  and  especially  in  his  desire  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  into 
Parliament,  Lord  Londonderry  was  held  by  them  all  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  respect.     The  great  characteristic  of  his  nature  was 
truth.    He  might  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  opinions  which  he  en- 
tertained, but  he  entertained  none,  or  at  all  events  did  not  advocate 
any^  of  the  soundness  of  which  he  was  not  himself  convinced.     Of 
'  the  slightest  approach  to  finesse  or  intrigue  he  wais  incapable. 
This  quality  it  was,  indeed,  which,  while  it  commanded  for  him 
the  steady  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  rendered  his  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Canning  always  slippery,  and  for  a  time  severed 
it.    He  was  not  popular  as  a  minister ;  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
he  should  be,  for  he  had  no  sympathy  with  cant  in  any  form,  and 
was  prone  to  express  himself  frankly  in  regard  to  it.     But  his 
views  were  those  of  a  thorough  English  statesman  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had  been  bred.     He  had  ever  at  heart  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  nation.     As  a  speaker  he 
laid  himself  continually  open  to  the  sort  of  small  criticism  which, 
I  while  it  fastens  upon  inaccuracies  of  expression,  rarely  ventures 
i   to  deal  with  sentiment  or  with  principle.     Yet  he  was  complete 
Piaster  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  even  Mr.  Brougham  paid 
more  deference  to  the  manly  statements  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 
than  to  the  eloquent  reasoning  or  brilliant  sarcasm  of  any  other 
speaker  on  the  ministerial  benches.* 


It  is  not  genenllj  known  that  the  toccom  of  the  Allies  over  Napoleon  in  the 
«wipugn  of  1814,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  wisdom  in  council  and  the  decision  in 
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In  consequence  of  the  reluctance  expressed  by  Lord  London- 
derry to  undertake  the  mission  to  Vienna,  it  had  for  some  time 

action  of  Lord  Gastlereagh.    The  following  letter  from  one  who  was  piesent  at  the 
eyenta  which  he  describes,  puts  this  matter  in  a  yezy  dear  point  of  Tiew. 

Letter  from  Lord  Sipon  to  Lord  Londonderry, 

"  July  «.  ISSft 

"  I  would  also  refer  to  another  occasion,  on  which  the  yigour  of  Lord  Londonden/s 
mind,  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  hesitation,  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
results.  You  may  remember  the  uneasiness  which  prevailed  in  the  coundls  of  the 
allied  cabinets,  after  the  success  with  which  Buonaparte,  having  repelled  with  great 
loss  the  isolated  movements  of  Bliicher^s  first  march  upon  Paris,  afterwards  fell  upon 
the  advanced  divisions  of  the  grand  army  beyond  the  Seine.  The  spirit  of  the  allied 
forces  was  somewhat  damped,  the  population  in  the  rear  of  their  line  of  operations 
showed  strong  indications  of  a  resolution  to  carry  on  a  desultory  guerilla  war  upon 
their  communications,  and  the  more  timid  advisers  began  to  talk  of  the  policy  of 
retiring  behind  the  Bhine.  That  such  a  step  would  have  proved  &tal  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign  was  obvious ;  but  it  was  no  less  obvious  that  some  new  course  of 
operations  must  be  adopted,  all  the  separate  movements  of  the  grand  army,  and  of 
that  commanded  by  Bliicher,  upon  Paris,  having  hitherto  failed  in  attaining  that 
point.  The  fact  was,  that  from  his  central  position  between  the  lines  operated  upon 
by  those  armies,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  fall  with  his  main  strength  upon  each  of 
them  separately ;  and  as,  at  that  moment,  they  were  not  both  of  them  singly  equal  in 
force  to  his  concentrated  means,  the  advantage  was  greatly  on  his  side ;  and  he  weQ 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  army  commanded  by  Blucher  was  much  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  commanded  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  the  thing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  was  to  reinforce  Blucher  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  insure  the  success  of  his 
future  movements  as  far  as  numbers  could  insure  it  No  time  was  to  be  lost  But 
from  whence  were  the  reinforcements  to  be  drawn  ?  There  was  nothing  immediate^ 
at  hand  but  a  small  body  of  Russians,  under  G^eral  St  Priest,  who  were  on  their 
march  to  Bheims  to  join  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  in  Bliicher's  army ;  and 
they  were  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  there  were  two  other  strong 
corps :  one  of  Prussians  under  G-eneral  Bulow,  and  one  of  Russians  under  Winzin- 
gerode,  who  were  on  their  march  into  France  from  Flanders,  and  might  be  brought 
forward  with  decisive  effect  They,  however,  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  who  had  not,  I  think,  at  that  time,  personally  crossed  the  Rhine ; 
they  were  under  his  orders,  and  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  authority  over  them ; 
and  when  it  was^  suggested  that  the  only  mode  of  adequately  reinforcing  Blucher 
was  to  place  these  corps  at  his  disposal  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  them  from  Bemadotte's  command  without  a  previous  and  probably  te- 
dious discussion  with  him,  was  urged  by  a  great  authority  as  insurmountable.  Lord 
Londonderry  was  present  at  the  council  when  this  matter  was  discussed;  and  the 
moment  he  understood  that,  militarily  speaking,  the  proposed  plan  was  indispensabla 
to  success,  he  took  his  line.  He  stated  that,  in  that  case,  the  plan  must  be  adopted, 
and  the  necessary  orders  immediately  given ;  that  England  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
her  Allies  would  not  be  deterred  from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had 
been  urged ;  and  he  boldly  took  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  of  any  conse- 
quences that  might  vaAa&  as  regarded  the  Grown  Prince  of  Sweden.  His  advice  pre- 
vailed :  Bliicher's  army  was  reinforced  in  time ;  the  battle  of  Laon  was  fought  success- 
fully, and  no  further  efforts  of  Buonaparte  could  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  on 
Paris,  and  their  triumphant  occupation  of  that  city. 

'*  It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say,  that  the  vigour  and  energy  displayed  by  Lord 
Londonderry  in  this  crisis  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  And  had  he  been  an 
ordinary  man,  without  the  talent  to  discern  what  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
required,  without  capacity  to  enforce  its  adoption,  or  without  that  influence  over 
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been  settled  that  England  should  be  represented  at  the  congress 
there  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  had  begun  to  make  his 
preparations  when  a  severe  illness  fell  upon  him,  from  which  he 
did  not  sufficiently  recover  to  set  out  upon  his  journey  till  after 
Lord  Londonderry's  death.  That  melancholy  event  brought  back 
Mr.  Canning  to  the  administration.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  an  independent  member  of  Parliament,  he  had  accepted 
the  high  office  of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  was  about  to 
embark  for  the  scene  of  his  labours  when  the  catastrophe  at 
Foot's  Cray  occurred.  Mr.  Canning  was  not  a  fieivourite  with  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  Cabinet.  His  views  on  many 
subjects  were  too  liberal  for  them;  they  regarded  him  besides 
as  more  intent  on  gratifying  his  own  ambition  than  on  pro- 
moting what  they  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  But  his  relations  with  the  head  of  the  administration 
were  of  long  standing.  They  had  served  together  under  Pitt; 
and  the  superior  genius  of  Canning  naturally  obtained  an  as- 
cendency over  the  somewhat  common-place  mind  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool. As  soon,  therefore,  as  Lord  Londonderry's  death  had  re- 
moved the  chief  obstacle  to  Mr.  Canning's  return  to  office,  Lord 
Liverpool  proposed  to  bring  him  in.  The  proposal  was  received 
with  coldness  by  a  very  influential  section  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Duke's  judgment  was  appealed  to.  Now  the  Duke  had  little  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Canning.  He  admired  his  abilities,  but  distrusted 
his  principles.  His  intercourse  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  was  too  familiar  and  confidential  to  satisfy  the  Duke, 
to  whose  nature  every  approach  to  intrigue  was  abhorrent.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  that  not  to  command  the  services  of  such  a 
man  at  such  a  moment,  would  be  to  lose  them  for  ever.  He  there- 
fore advised  Lord  Liverpool  to  persevere  in  his  own  intention, 
and  to  offer  to  Mr.  Canning  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  offer  was 
at  once  accepted,  and  Mr.  Canning,  a  good  deal  to  the  disgust  both 
of  the  opposition  and  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.* 
The  purpose  for  which  a  congress  had  been  called  at  Vienna,  was 
to  consider  the  state  both  of  Europe  and  of  South  America;  and 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  some  common  plan  of  action  by  which  the 


othen  which  ensured  their  cordial  co-operation,  who  can  say  how  different  the  result 
BQght  haye  been,  or  how  long  the  pacification  of  the  world  might  haye  been  delayed? 
^Excose  me  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter;  and  belieye  me,  my  dear 
I^ffd  Londonderry, 

"  Eyer  most  truly  yours, 

"RiPON." 

*  MS.  ooxrespondence  between  the  Duke  and  Lord  LiyerpooL 
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democratic  spirit  might  be  put  down.  The  new  governments  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  founded  on  military  revolt,  were  eepedally' 
distasteful  to  the  sovereigns.  It  had  been  found  impossible,  as 
jet,  to  deal  with  them  as  Austria  had  dealt  with  revolutionary 
Italy ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were  enhanced  by  the  felse 
position  in  which  France  had  placed  herself  towards  them.  The 
renewal  of  the  family  compact  led  to  just  such  an  amount  of  inter- 
ference at  Madrid,  as,  instead  of  arresting  the  revolution,  which  it 
was  intended  to  do,  served  but  to  aggravate  its  bitterness. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  French  princes  and  their  followers  en- 
couraged King  Ferdinand  to  resist  the  movement,  and  all  but  pro- 
mised the  support  of  French  bayonets  ;  on  the  other,  the  SpaniA 
Jacobins  carried  on  constant  communication  with  the  revolutionaiy 
party  in  France.  Both  factions  in  both  nations  looked  forward  Uf 
a  war,  and  perhaps  equally  desired  it,  as  holding  out  the  besi' 
chance  of  effecting  the  objects  which  they  severally  had  in  view. 
And  80,  while  the  French  Government  established  its  cordon  on  the 
frontier,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Spain  made  secret  over^ 
tures  to  Portugal,  for  the  deposition,  in  case  of  need,  of  their  own 
sovereign,  and  the  junction  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  a  consti- 
tutioual  government,  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Braganza  at 
it«  heai.1. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  West  exclusively  that  the  political 
horizon  had  become  overcast.  The  Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
Portf^  were  in  rebellion ;  and  a  war  begun  in  Wallachia  and  Molr 
davia,  soon  spread  into  the  Morea,  and  was  attended  by  frightful^ 
cruelties.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Bussian  army  and  people^ 
could  look  with  indifference  on  this  struggle.  They  were  bound  W 
the  insurgents  by  the  strong  tie  of  a  common  religion ;  and  treatiell 
which  authorised  the  Czar  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  ih^ 
religion  seemed  to  them  to  sanction,  if  they  did  not  positivdjt 
re^juire,  his  participation  in  the  contest.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  had  the  Greek  revolt  occurred  a  few  years  earlier,  the  Czar 
would  have  sustained  it  with  all  the  strength  of  the  empire.  He' 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  hereditary  policy  of  his  house. 
Visions  of  a  Christian  empire,  of  which  Constantinople  should  be  I 
the  capital,  had  often  crossed  his  mind ;  and  if  he  did  not  seiw 
the  present  favourable  opportimity  of  realising  them,  it  was  because 
he  was  restrained  by  the  still  more  urgent  dread  of  change,  with 
which  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Italy  had  impressed  him.  Still  ] 
piiblie  opinion,  which  in JRussja  is^jgejgf^gta^ong,  was  continually* 
urging  him  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  for  which  indeed  the  inju- 
diciuus  interference  of  the  Divan  with  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
afforded  more  than  a  plausible  reason.    And  no  one  could  tell  how 
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soon  this  pressure,  aided  by  the  openly  avowed  eagerness  of  the 
army,  might  force  him  to  measures  wUch  would  throw  the  whole 
of  Europe  into  confusion. 

All  this  while  hostilities  went  on  between  Spain  and  her  South 
American  colonies,  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  especially  to  that  of  England.  Its  final  results 
could  not  indeed  be  doubted,  because  the  insurgents  had  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  provinces ;  and  in  the  few  where  Spain  still  asserted 
her  authority,  she  was  powerless  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camps 
or  fortresses  in  occupation  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Meanwhile,  the 
sea  swarmed  with  pirates,  which,  sailing  imder  various  flags,  could 
neither  be  attacked  by  British  cruisers,  nor  were  amenable  to  any 
established  tribunals  on  shore.  For  Spain,  still  claiming  to  be 
mistress  of  what  she  called  the  Indies,  was  neither  strong  enough 
herself  to  repress  the  evil,  nor  would  she  consent  to  its  being  put 
down  by  those  whom  she  persisted  in  describing  as  rebels. 

Findly,  England  had  embarked  in  a  crusade  against  the  slave* 
trade,  in  which  she  could  find  few  nations  to  co-operate  with  her ; 
while  fiussia  had  just  issued  an  ukase  by  which  she  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  all  that  portion  of  North  America  which  extends 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  for- 
bade the  ships  of  other  nations  to  approach  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast 

There  were  complications  enough  in  these  matters  to  try  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  most  practised  diplomatist,  and  they 
received  no  trivial  increase  from  the  admission  into  the  grand 
alliance,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  the  rulers  of  the  lesser  German 
pnncipalities.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  kings  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia had  been  treated  at  the  Congress  of  Laybach  as  members  of 
tile  great  family  of  monarchs,  notwithstanding  that  the  systems  of 
government  to  which  they  had  given  in  their  adhesion  at  home 
were  condemned.  And  now  it  was  well  known  that  their  presence 
bad  been  called  for,  to  advise  as  to  the  course  which  should  hence- 
forth  be  followed  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Italy. 

The  letter  of  instructions  which  Lord  Londonderry  had  compiled^ 
and  which  was  transferred  without  a  single  alteration  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  is  a  very  interesting  document.  It  touches  upon 
every  point  which  could  be  expected  to  come  under  consideration 
at  the  congress,  and  it  handles  them  all  so  as  to  guard  with  scru- 
pulous care,  not  only  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  rights 
of  foreign  peoples  as  well  as  of  their  governments.  It  assumes 
tiiat  the  subjects  of  general  discussion  would  be  three  :  first,  the 
Turkish  question,  external  and  internal ;  secondly,  the  Spanish 
question,  European  and  American ;  and,  thirdly,  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
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With  this  last  question  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  was 
directed  not  to  concern  himself  at  alL  As  England  had  been  no 
party  to  the  military  occupation  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, — as  she 
had  merely  acquiesced  in  it  with  a  view  to  prevent  worse  thiugs, — 
so  she  felt  herself  precluded  from  advising  upon  the  arrangement^ 
now  that  it  was  complete,  lest  by  so  doing  she  should  appear  to 
admit  the  justice  of  a  proceeding  against  which,  from  the  outset, 
she  had  protested.  The  representative  of  Grreat  Britain  was,  there- 
fore, instructed  to  hold  aloof  from  all  meetings  at  which  Italian 
affairs  were  to  be  discussed,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  connecting 
himself  with  the  congress  till  these  should  have  been  settled. 

With  regard  to  the  Turkish  question,  as  well  external  as  in- 
ternal, the  course  to  be  pursued  was  this.  All  possible  measures 
were  in  the  first  instance  to  be  tried,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  These  connected  them- 
selves, as  we  have  just  stated,  partiy  with  the  right  of  protection 
which  Russia  was  by  treaty  authorised  to  afford  to  Christianity  in 
Turkey,  and  partiy  with  certain  restrictions  which  the  Porte  had 
recently  imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus.  When  this  object  should  have  been  so  far  attained  as 
to  avert  the  risk  of  actual  collision  between  the  two  powers,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  condition  of  Greece  was  to  be  considered. 
Now,  Greece  had  gained  of  late  so  much  in  the  contest,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  government  which  she  had  set 
up,  as  with  a  government  de  fdcto.  Still  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiary was  cautioned  to  act  with  great  circumspection  in  the  matter, 
and  above  all  to  avoid  any  engagement  with  the  Allies,  either  to 
accept  the  Greek  government  as  that  of  an  independent  state,  or  to 
compel  the  submission  of  Greece  herself  to  the  Porte  by  force  of 
arms. 

But  by  far  the  most  tangled  web  of  the  whole  was  that  in  which 
Spain  and  her  affairs  were  wrapped  up ;  and  not  the  least  so,  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  embraced  her  relations  with  the  revolted 
colonies,  and  the  effect  thereby  produced  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  As  to  the  form  of  government  which  she  had  of  late 
established  for  herself  in  Europe,  that  was  a  matter  with  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  English  Cabinet,  no  foreign  power  had  the 
smallest  right  to  interfere.  It  rested  entirely  witii  the  King  of 
Spain  and  his  subjects  to  settie  their  differences,  if  they  had  any, 
between  themselves.  And  this  important  truth  the  representative 
of  Great  Britain  was  directed  to  urge  with  all  his  influence  upon 
the  Allies,  and  especially  upon  France.  But  the  case  of  the  re- 
volted colonies  was  different.  It  was  evident  from  the  course 
which  events  had  taken,  that  their  recognition  as  independent 
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states  wai)  become  a  mere  queetioii  of  time.  Over  by  £Eir  the 
greater  portion  of  them  Spain  had  lost  all  hold ;  and  it  had  been 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  their  merchant  vessels  into 
English  ports,  to  alter  the  navigation  laws,  both  of  England  and 
Spain.  The  letter  of  instructions  accordingly  directed  the  British 
plenipotentiary  to  advocate  a  removal  of  the  difficulty  on  this  prin- 
ciple,—  That  every  province  which  had  actually  established  its 
independence  should  be  recognised ;  that  with  provinces  in  which 
the  war  still  went  on,  no  relations  should  be  established ;  and  that 
where  negotiations  were  in  progress  between  a  revolted  colony  and 
the  mother  country,  relations  with  the  colony  should  be  suspended 
till  the  results  of  such  negotiations  were  known.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  brought  about  only  after  a  full  explanation  with 
Spain  herself,  and  entirely  by  independent  action.  There  was  to 
be  no  concert  with  France  or  fiussia  or  any  other  extraneous  power 
in  order  to  effect  it.  The  policy  projected  was  exclusively  English 
and  Spanish,  and  between  England  and  Spain,  and  between  them 
alone,  its  course  was  to  be  settled.  Other  nations  might  or  might 
not  come  into  the  views  which  England  entertained,  but  upon 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  her  views  England  was  not  in  any 
way  to  shape  her  conduct. 

Besides  these  more  general  questions  England  had  some  of  her 
own,  which  the  statesman  who  should  represent  her  at  the  congress 
was  directed  to  bring  forward.  Foremost  among  them  all  was  the 
Buppression  of  tiie  slave-trade,  either  by  a  general  declaration  from 
the  Allies  that  it  should  be  treated  as  piracy,  or  by  obtaining  from 
them  an  engagement  that  they  would  not  admit  into  their  markets 
any  article  of  colonial  produce  which  was  the  result  of  slave  labour. 
There  was  besides  a  claim  by  England  upon  Austria  for  money  lent 
to  the  latter  power  early  in  the  late  war;  and  the  Russian  ukase 
mnst  be  discussed  and  softened  down. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  facts,  that  the  recognition 
of  the  actual  independence  of  many  of  the  Spanish  colonies  had 
abready  been  determined  upon  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  them  all  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  question  of  time.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of 
notice,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  it  which 
originated  in  a  speech  subsequently  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  still  to  a  considerable  extent 
prevails.  It  will  be  further  observed,  that  the  principle  recognised 
by  Lord  Londonderry  as  the  true  principle,  was  that  of  non-inter- 
ference by  Great  Britain  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 
That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entirely  coincided  with  Lord  Lon- 
donderry in  this  respect,  his  conduct,  both  now  and  in  the  future 
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stages  of  his  career,  dearly  demonstrates.  The  leading  object  of 
his  political  life  was  to  preserve  the  peace  at  home  and  abroad 
which  it  had  been  the  great  end  of  his  military  life  to  conquer. 
With  that  object  uppermost  in  his  mind  he  quitted  London  early 
in  September,  and  taking,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do^  Paris 
on  his  way,  entered  there  into  some  interesting  conferences,  both 
with  M.  de  Yill^le  and  the  King.  He  gave  a  full  account  of  these 
in  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Canning,  the  first  of  which  bears  date  the 
14th  of  September.  On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  he  found  M. 
de  Vill^le  not  so  much  averse  to  co-operate  with  England,  as  unable 
to  do  so.  The  very  fact  that  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  had  been 
pressed  upon  them  by  Great  Britain  rendered  .the  French  parliament 
and  people  disinclined  to  accede  to  it;  and  the  minister  could  hold 
out  no  hope  that  his  government  would  be  able  to  take  any  steps 
towards  fulfilling  the  engagements  into  which  he  admitted  that 
they  had  entered.  As  to  any  benefit  which  might  be  expected  to 
accrue  to  themselves  from  the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  because  of 
the  increased  value  given  thereby  to  their  colonial  trade,  of  that 
M.  de  VilWle  made  very  light.  He  spoke  indeed  of  their  African 
settlements  as  useless  to  the  French  people,  and  proposed  to  make 
them  over  to  England  in  exchange  for  the  Isle  of  France.  But 
further  than  this  he  declined  to  go,  because  there  were  too  many 
interests,  both  public  and  private,  engaged  to  thwart  his  efforts, 
should  he  be  so  unwise  as  to  make  any.* 

The  language  of  the  French  minister  with  regard  to  South 
America  was  not  less  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  question  of 
the  independence  of  these  provinces  was  one  on  which  he  could 
not  enter.  England  no  doubt  had  extensive  commercial  relations 
with  these  provinces,  but  France  had  few  or  none.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  to  the  interest  of  the  former  power  to  treat  them  as 
independent  states,  whereas  to  the  latter  their  independence  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.  When  informed  that  England 
was  making  preparations  to  acknowledge  their  flags,  and  that  she 
had  agents  employed  at  that  moment  to  inquire  into  their  actual 
condition,  and  to  report  upon  it,  his  answer  was,  "  That  France 
had  not  yet  entered  into  relations  with  them  in  any  form,  and  did 
not  intend  to  do  so  till  they  should  have  settled  tiieir  differences 
with  Spain  one  way  or  another."  M.  de  Vill^le  did  not  add,  as  he 
might  have  done,  that  France  was  feeling  her  way  towards  the 
severance  of  Spain  from  her  colonies,  and  towards  the  establlBh- 
ment  in  the  New  World  of  one  or  two  monarchies,  with  younger 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  their  head.! 

*  MS.  correspondence.  t  Ibid. 
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The  third  topic  discussed  at  these  conferences,  and  on  this  the 
Duke  afterwards  entered  both  with  the  King  and  Monsieur,  was  the 
nature  of  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  projects  of  the  former  power  in  reference  to  the  latter. 
These  M.  de  VillAle  explained  without  any  reserve.  He  stated 
that  under  cover  of  the  sanitary  cordon,  100,000  French  troops 
were  assembled; — that  it  was  proposed  to  throw  them  in  two 
columns  into  Spain; — that  one  column  of  40,000  men  was  to  pass 
into  Catalonia,  while  the  other,  of  60,000,  was  to  march  by  the 
great  road  through  Irun  upon  Madrid.  The  sole  object  of  this 
invasion  was  to  insure  the  personal  safety  of  the  King,  which  was 
known  to  be  at  that  moment  in  jeopardy ;  and  to  afford  him  rthe 
opportunity  of  collecting  a  native  force,  strong  enough  to  protect 
him  against  the  schemes  of  the  revolutionists,  and  enable  him  to 
establish  such  a  constitution  as  the  genius  of  the  people  seemed  to 
require.  France,  the  Duke  was  assured,  entertained  no  views  of 
conquest  or  aggrandisement,  or  even  of  prolonged  occupation.  She 
would  withdraw  her  troops  whenever  the  King  of  Spain  should  say 
that  he  was  able  to  do  without  them,  and  render  up  every  town 
and  inch  of  territory  of  which  they  might  have  taken  possession. 
Now,  the  invasion  by  France  of  Spain,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
except  only  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  power,  was  a  contingency  to  which  the  Duke  steadily 
opposed  himself.  He  pointed  out  that  the  step  would  be,  not  only 
unjust  in  itself,  but  impolitic ;  —  that  if  the  French  Government 
™hed  to  hurry  on  the  catastrophe  of  which  they  seemed  to  be 
afraid,  they  could  not  adopt  a  surer  mode  of  doing  so  than  by  the 
invasion ;  just  as  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  proclamation,  and  the 
entrance  of  his  army  into  France; — that  the  revolutionists  would 
probably  remove  Ferdinand  from  Madrid  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  passing  of  the  frontier  by  French  troops ;  and  that  even  if 
these  troops  should  reach  the  capital,  Spain  would  not  therefore 
submit,  nor  would  Ferdinand  be  set  at  liberty.  Nor  did  he  stop 
there.  A  war  between  France  and  Spain  for  such  a  purpose  as 
that  contemplated  would,  he  argued,  combine  against  the  French 
(rovernment  all  the  discontented  spirits  of  both  nations.  It  would 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  war  to  put  down  free  institutions ;  in  which, 
if  France  should  seek  the  support  of  her  Allies,  the  only  one 
among  them  which  could  boast  of  free  institutions  would  feel  it 
her  duty  to  meet  such  request  with  a  refusal.  What  must  follow? 
Europe  would  be  ranged  into  two  hostile  camps ;  that  of  absolu- 
tism on  the  one  side,  and  of  revolution  on  the  other,  amid  which, 
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not  thrones  only,  but  settled  governments  in  every  form  might  be 
overthrown.* 

The  Puke's  reasoning  startled  both  M.  de  Vill^le  and  the  King. 
It  was  evident  that  they  had  not  before  looked  at  the  question  in 
all  its  beariugs,  and  that  the  probable  consequence  of  a  call  for 
support  by  France  upon  the  Allies  had  failed  to  strike  them.  But 
that,  as  the  Duke  showed,  must  necessarily  give  offence  to  all 
orders  and  classes  of  Frenchmen  ;  for  if  it  meant  anything,  it  must 
mean,  that  the  French  Q-ovemment  distrusted  either  the  military 
qualities  or  the  fidelity  of  its  own  troops,  Accordingly  the  King 
and  M.  de  Vill^le  made  haste  to  assure  the  Duke,  that  whatever 
France  might  do  in  the  matter,  she  should  do  single-handed ;  and 
that  she  would  not  only  not  apply  for  assistance  from  without,  but 
that  if  such  assistance  were  offered,  she  would  refuse  it.  So  far 
the  Duke's  diplomacy  had  gained  something.  It  waa  a  great 
matter  for  the  peac§  of  the  world  to  confine  the  quarrel,  if  quarrel 
there  must  be,  within  as  narrow  a  space  as  possible ;  and  above  all 
to  hinder  the  Czar  from  marching  in  force,  as  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  anxiety  to  do,  through  Germany  into  Western  Europe.  The 
Duke  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  the  French  Government 
to  refrain  from  bringing  the  question  between  France  and  Spain 
before  the  Congress.  The  King  and  M.  de  Yill^le  both  contended 
that  vast  moral  good  would  accrue  from  a  joint  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  against  the  treatment  to  which  the  King  of 
Spain  was  subjected,  and  a  joint  threat,  that  if  any  violence  were 
offered  to  his  person  or  family,  all  would  unite  to  avenge  the  out- 
rage. The  Duke  was,  therefore,  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
conferences,  after  he  had  explained  that  Great  Britain  would  never 
assume  without  proof  that  violence  was,  or  could  be,  intended  by 
Spain  to  her  royal  family;  that  she  would  never  be  brought  to 
declare  beforehand,  what  she  might  or  might  not  do  in  any  hypo- 
thetical case ;  and  that  if  other  governments  took  a  different  course, 
they  would,  in  his  opinion,  do  violence  to  the  law  of  nations.  Fi- 
nally he  showed,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  agreement 
was  to  hinder  Spain,  through  the  influence  of  fear,  from  perpe- 
trating a  great  crime,  the  whole  transaction  must  necessarily  be 
made  public ;  and  he  took  the  liberty  of  adding,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  their  national  character,  that  Spaniards  were  aa  little 
likely  to  be  deterred  by  threats  from  what  they  had  resolved  to  do^ 
as  any  people  under  the  sun. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission  in  Paris,  and  made  a  report 
of  his  proceedings  to  Mr.  Canning,  the  Duke  pursued  his  journey 

*  The  Duke's  MS.  coiTespondence. 
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to  Yienna,  in  which  city  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September. 
Here  he  found  to  his  surprise,  and  by  no  means  to  his  satisfaction, 
ftat  the  monarchs  had  agreed  to  meet  in  congress  elsewhere ;  that 
instead  of  proceeding  to  business  in  Vienna,  they  had  transferred 
the  seat  of  their  deliberations  to  Verona;  and  that  they  were 
qiendiiig  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  from  one  city,  and 
the  gathering  in  another,  on  a  visit  of  friendship  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  obvious  enough  why  this  change  of  place  had 
been  effected.  Every  petty  Italian  prince  might  present  himself 
witiioat  exciting  surprise  at  Verona ;  whereas,  a  large  assemblage 
;«f  soch  personages  in  Vienna  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
irfthe  outer  world;  and  the  Duke's  instructions  prohibited  him 
iftom  giving  any  countenance  to  Italian  discussions,  by  being  so 
ttudi  as  present  at  them.  He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to 
><iwie  where  he  was  till  he  should  receive  further  advices  from 
I  feme,  though  in  the  letter  which  annoimced  his  intention  of  doing 
ft  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  politic  to  join  the  other 
pbiipoteDtiaries  in  Verona,  avoiding,  as  he  would  have  done  at 
Yienna,  to  communicate  with  them  on  Italian  subjects. 

The  influence  of  Russia  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  was 
at  that  time  immense.  The  great  sacrifices  which  she  had  made 
inring  the  late  war ;  the  enormous  armies  which  she  had  brought. 
Hid  was  still  able  to  bring,  into  the  field ;  and  quite  as  much  per- 
kps  as  either,  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
|ie&dered  her  virtually  mistress  of  every  situation.  It  was  of  the 
jpeatest  importance,  under  such  circumstances,  to  win  over  the 
[Car  to  a  policy  of  peace ;  and  the  Dnke  sought  and  found  an  early 
Itpportonity  of  conversiug  with  him  confidentially,  and  in  private. 
|Tbe  first  meetixig  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  October,  when  they 
l^wasBed  together  the  Turldsh  question,  particularly  with  reference 
to  some  ground  of  offence  which  the  Emperor  discovered  towards 
fte  late  Lord  Strangford,  then  English  minister  at  the  Sublime 
forte.  The  Duke  was  fortunate  enough  to  convince  the  Emperor 
ttat  Lord  Strangford  had  not  taken  the  part  of  Turkey  as  against 
Sonia,  and  to  obtain  from  his  imperial  majesty  an  assurance,  that 
vi^eas  driven  to  it  by  some  imforeseen  and  irresistible  necessity, 
k  would  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Sultan. 

Satisfied  with  what  he  had  effected  in  this  matter,  the  Duke 
^gun  met  the  Emperor  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  entered 
^h  him  into  a  long  and  unreserved  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Spun,  and  of  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it.  He  found  the 
Emperor  much  less  tractable  on  that  head  than  he  had  been  on  the 
■abject  of  Turkish  affairs.  Spain  was,  according  to  the  Czar's  view 
^f  the  case,  the  very  centre  and  focus  of  revolutionary  principles ; 
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and  it  had  become  the  duty^  not  less  than  it  was  the  policy,  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  to  trample  them  out  at  their  source.  Entertaining 
these  opinions,  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  armed  interference, 
towards  rendering  which  effective,  he  proposed  to  contribute 
150,000  men.  When  the  Duke  proceeded  to  ask  whether  his 
imperial  majesty  had  received  any  assurance  that  France  would 
grant  a  free  passage  through  her  territory  to  so  large  a  force,  iiie 
Czar  replied  that  though  he  had  received  no  such  assurance,  he 
could  not  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject ;  because  the  same 
process  which  sufficed  to  extinguish  Jacobinism  in  Spain  would 
effectually  prevent  the  spark  from  igniting  in  France  itself.  It 
was  now  that  the  Duke  turned  to  excellent  account  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  obtained  of  the  feelings  of  the  French  Grovemment 
in  regard  to  that  point,  at  his  interviews  with  the  King  and  M.  de 
Vill^le  in  Paris.  He  assured  the  Emperor  that  France  would  not 
only  not  permit,  but  that  she  would  resist,  the  march  of  Russians 
or  any  other  foreign  troops  through  her  territory ;  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  add,  that  in  his  opinion,  she  had  arrived  at  a  wise  conclusion 
in  so  determining.  The  Czar  was  startled  by  the  Duke's  announce- 
ment. The  possible  effect  of  reaction  on  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  had  not  occurred  to  him  till  the  Duke  adverted  to  it;  and 
after  remaining  silent  for  a  while,  he  took  a  somewhat  different 
line,  though  still  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  What  was  he  to 
do  with  his  army  ?  It  insisted  upon  being  led  against  Turkey, 
and  was  only  restrained  because  the  Czar  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  employ  it  in  putting  down  Jacobinism  in  the  West. 
How  should  he  be  able  to  pacify  or  keep  it  in  good  humour,  if  he 
abstained  from  armed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  ?  That 
was  a  question  which  the  Duke  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will 
to  answer.  He  met  it  therefore  by  stating,  that  the  Government 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  was  determined  not  to' interfere  between 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  subjects  ;  — that  it  could-not  assent  to 
interference  by  any  other  foreign  power;  —  that  England  had 
learned  a  lesson  in  her  dealings  with  Sicily  which  she  was  not 
likely  to  forget,  for  that  the  constitution  which  she  gave  to  that 
island,  though  framed  upon  the  model  of  her  own,  had  completely 
broken  down  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn.  He 
therefore  strongly  advised  his  imperial  majesty  to  abstain  from  acts 
of  violence  against  Spain,  which  country,  he  was  satisfied,  would 
do  nothing  to  provoke  a  war,  and  if  it  did,  might  safely  be  left  to 
France,  with  whom  alone  it  was  geographically  in  the  power  of 
Spain  to  come  into  collision. 

The  views  of  the  English  Cabinet  coinciding  entirely  with  his 
own  —  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  withdraw  from  the  Congress 
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merely  because  its  locality  had  been  changed  —  the  Duke,  after 
rather  more  than  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  Vienna,  went  forward  to 
Verona.  And  here  a  little  incident  occurred,  which  may  not  in 
itself  deserve  notice,  but  which,  because  it  was  highly  characteristic 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  times,  can  scarcely  be  passed 
over.  Among  the  most  earnest  and  active  of  those  who  advocated 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  William  Allen,  a  quaker 
gentleman,  remarkable  in  his  day  for  benevolence  and  eccentricity. 
Every  public  man  among  his  own  countrymen  knew  him,  and  he 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  leading  princes 
and  statesmen  of  the  Continent.  The  Duke  was  therefore  more 
amused  than  surprised  when  Mr.  Allen  waited  upon  him  at  his 
hotel  one  morning,  and  addressed  him  thus : — 

**  Friend,  I  must  go  to  Verona." 

Dnke. — **  That  is  impossible ;  haven't  you  read  the  order,  that 
nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town  unless  he  belong  to  one 
of  the  embassies  ?  " 

Alien. — **  Friend,  I  must  go  to  Verona,  and  thou  must  enable 
me  to  do  so." 

Duke. — "  How  can  I  do  that  ?  You  don't  hold  any  office,  and 
I  have  none  to  give  you." 

AUeTU — **  Friend,  I  must  go  to  Verona,  and  thou  must  carry 
me  thither!" 

buke, — "  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must ;  but  the  only  thing  I  can  do 
for  you  is  to  make  you  one  of  my  couriers.  If  you  like  to  ride  as 
my  courier,  you  may  do  so." 

Alien. — ^Friend,!  told  thee  that  I  must  go  to  Verona,  and  that 
thou  must  carry^tne  thither ;  I  will  ride  as  thou  desirest,  and  am 
ready  to  set  out  imifiediately." 

And  the  quaker  did  ride  as  the  Duke's  avant-courier ;  and, 
reaching  his  destination  before  the  Duke,  introduced  himself 
to  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  fiussia  and  the  other  crowned 
heads,  and  lectured  them  all  round  on  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic  in 
negroes- 

The  Duke  amved  at  Verona  on  the  15th  of  October.  It  was 
crowded  with  the  Hite  of  European  society. 

We  need  not  stop  now  to  describe  the  constant  succession  of 
gaieties  which  mark^  the  progress  of  every  day  while  the  Congress 
lasted.  Never  since  the  foundations  of  the  old  city  were  laid  had 
Verona  witnessed  scenes  of  such  surpassing  brilliancy ;  for  even  a 
troop  of  practised  comedians  had  not  been  forgotten;  and  balls 
and  theatrical  representations  carried  far  into  the  night  scenes  half 
of  business,  half  of  pleasure,  which  renewed  themselves  morning 
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after  moming^  to  the  great  apparent  delight  of  all  who  took  part 
in  them. 

Into  the  round  of  gaiety^  which  never  slackened,  no  one  threw 
himself  with  greater  dbandon  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Fond  of  society,  and  especially  of  the  society  of  beautiful  and 
gifted  women,  he  met  in  the  frankest  manner  all  the  advances  that 
were  made  to  him ;  and  indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in  that 
interchange  of  pleasant  sayings  and  doings,  in  which  few  public 
men  of  his  day  knew  better  than  himself  how  to  take  part  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  than  all  the  other  diplomatistB 
assembled  there,  he  was  courted  and  caressed ;  not  merely  becaujse 
of  the  renown  which  attached  to  him  personally,  but  because  it 
was  hoped  to  work  through  his  self-love  upon  his  temper,  and  thus 
to  render  the  policy  of  England,  concerning  which  much  anxiety 
prevailed,  more  in  unison  than  it  might  otherwise  be  with  that  of 
the  continental  governments.  But  the  politicians,  female  as  well 
as  male,  who  indulged  in  these  speculations  entirely  mistook  their 
man.  To  whatever  weaknesses  he  might  be  liable — and  he  was 
not  exempt  from  the  short-comings  of  human  nature — the  Duke 
was  so  far  master  of  himself,  that  he  never  gave  his  confidence 
lightly  to  any  one ;  and  from  a  course  of  action  to  which  duty,  or 
a  conviction  of  its  fitness  pointed,  neither  blandishments  nor  their 
opposites  could,  under  any  circumstances,  turn  him  aside. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  describe  in  detail  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  memorable  as  in  the  history  of  Europe 
these  must  always  continue  to  be.  We  have  to  deal  but  with  one 
member  of  that  august  assembly,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  exerted  himself  to  sustain  the  credit  of  his  own  country,  and  to 
effect  the  general  purposes  to  which  he  was  instructed  to  attend 
Of  these  we  have  elsewhere  stated  that  there  were  three  which 
deserved,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  regarded  as  English ;  and 
though  they  did  not  come  on  for  discussion  immediately,  and  only 
one  was  discussed  in  Congress  at  all,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  say 
all  that  can  be  said  about  them  in  this  place. 

The  Austrian  debt,  which  was  of  old  standing  —  the  money 
having  been  lent  so  long  ago  as  1794  — proved  a  hard  matter  to 
deal  with.  Prince  Metternich  refused  in  the  first  instance' to 
acknowledge  it,  though  the  Duke  produced  the  securities  granted 
to  the  lenders,  and  the  deed  which  had  assigned  the  loan  to  the 
British  Government.  The  Emperor  was  more  modest.  He  could 
not,  as  a  man  of  honour,  repudiate  the  claim ;  and  acknowledged, 
that  if  called  upon  to  pve  judgment  in  a  coart  of  law,  he  must 
decide  against  himself.  But  he  reasoned  ad  miaerioordiaTfif  that 
forasmuch  as  many  pecuniary  transactions  had  occurred  between 
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the  two  counferies  since  1794,  into  none  of  which  any  reference  to 
the  old  debt  had  been  introduced,  Austria  was  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  it  was  considered  by  Grreat  Britain  to  be  cancelled.  The 
result  was  just  such  a  compromise  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  expected*  Austria^  which  was  really  unable  to 
pay,  obtained  time,  while  England  consented  to  accept,  when  it 
could  be  got,  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  in  lieu  of  what  she  had  a 
right  to  denumd  in  gold. 

The  issues  of  the  Duke's  conference  with  the  Bussian  Goyem- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  ukase,  were  not  more  decisive.  M. 
TUestcheff  protested  that  no  wrong  was  intended  to  England  or  to 
any  other  coimtry  by  that  document;  —  that  Russia  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be  fully  acquainted  witli  the  geographical  position  of  the 
territories  comprehended  in  it,  and  that  she  was  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  between  the  English  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  her  own  representative  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's. 

The  question  of  the  slave-trade  was  one  of  graver  moment,  and 
it  underwent  many  discussions,  as  well  in  private  between  the 
Duke  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several  powers,  one  by 
one,  as  publicly  and  in  congress.  The  private  opinions  of  Bussia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  of  France,  were  all  in  accord  with  those 
of  England.  Their  representatives  agreed  with  the  Duke  that  the 
tra£Sc  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  world ;  but  to  each  separate 
scheme  which  he  brought  forward  for  its  suppression  they  enter- 
tained insuperable  objections.  The  utmost,  therefore,  which  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  was  a  reissue  of  the  joint  condemnation  of 
the  traffic,  which  had  been  first  pronounced  in  1815  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  a  special  assurance  from  France,  that  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  public  feeling  would  allow,  she  wotild  take  active  steps  to 
blfil  the  treaty  into  which  she  had  entered  with  England. 

In  the  conferences  which  referred  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  Duke 
took  no  part.  He  never  attended  any  of  them.  As  a  private 
fiiend  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  governments,  he  did  not,  indeed, 
refuse  his  advice  when  it  was  solicited,  and  he  was  successful  in 
fi>rranging  for  Ausl^a  a  plan  by  which  she  might  be  able  finally  to 
evacuate  Sardinia  and  Naples  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  When  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  came  on,  he  was, 
however,  prominent  in  urging  upon  the  latter  a  policy  of  peace, 
which  was  happily  concluded  between  the  two  countries  on  terms 
honourable  to  both. 

Turkey,  it  was  imderstood,  had  already  withdrawn  her  troops 
from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  to  which  hospodars  were  again 
<^ppointed,  and  she  now  agreed  to  give  a  free  passage  into  the 
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Black  Sea  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations.  As  to  Greece, 
all  that  the  Allies  then  considered  it  judicious  to  afford  her  was 
an  expression  of  sympathy^  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  her  flag, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  made  use  of  to  cover  piracy.  Thus  far  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
were  at  one.  But  in  the  greai^question  of  all,  that  relating  to 
Spain,  the  English  plenipotentiary  stood  alone;  and  though  he 
fought  the  battle  of  right  assiduously  and  ably,  he  fought  in 
vain. 

From  the  date  of  the  Congresses  of  Trappau  and  Laybach, 
there  had  arisen  among  the  continental  powers  extreme  jealousy 
of  England.  The  feeling  was  an  old  and  a  bitter  one  in  France, 
which  her  growing  desire  to  become  a  commercial  nation  served 
only  to  aggravate.  For  she  was  too  much  exhausted  by  war 
and  its  consequences  to  have  any  capital  at  her  disposal ;  and  see- 
ing England  always  ready  to  avail  herself  of  openings  which  she 
herself,  for  want  of  means,  could  not  approach,  she  had  learned  to 
attribute  to  the  grasping  tendencies  of  the  English  Government, 
and  the  supineness  of  her  own,  arrangements  which  were  the 
necessary  results  of  active  commercial  enterprise  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  total  absence  of  it  on  the  other.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  angry  that  the  government  of  a 
free  state  should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them  in  repressing  the 
growth  of  freedom  elsewhere.  Hence,  though  England  never  ex- 
pressed her  approval  of  the  military  revolts  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
or  even  in  South  America,  still,  because  she  declined  to  be  a  party 
to  the  suppression  of  the  free  constitutions  in  which  they  issued, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bussia  spoke  of  her  as  the  champion  of 
revolutionary  principles  all  over  the  world. 

Again,  things  were  greatly  changed,  so  far  as  Austria,  England, 
and  Russia  were  concerned,  since  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Then  Austria  stood  in  an  attitude  of  something  like  antagonism 
towards  Russia,  and  leaned  upon  England.  Now  the  Czar  being 
cured  of  his  extraordinary  liberal  sympathies,  Austria  separated 
from  England,  and  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  Russia.  The  re- 
moval of  Capo  d'Istria  from  the  Emperor's  councils  had,  moreover, 
led  to  a  close  intimacy  between  his  imperial  majesty  and  Prince 
Mettemich,  who  soon  came  to  exercise  almost  as  much  influence 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  he  did  at  Vienna.  Still  there  were  points  on 
which  the  views  of  Russia  and  Austria  could  not  fail  to  be  diver- 
gent. They  were  equally  hostile  to  the  growth  of  liberal  opinions 
everywhere.  They  were  equally  bent  on  suppressing  them  in  Spain, 
as  they  had  been  suppressed  in  Italy.  But  the  Czar  was  anxious  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  work  by  moving  his  troops  into  Western 
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Europe,  while  Metternich  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  march  of 
a  Russian  army  through  Germany,  When,  therefore,  the  project 
of  a  Spanish  invasion  by  Russia  was  mooted,  Metternich  took  part 
with  the  Duke  in  resisting  it,  and  he  was  equally  argent  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Czar's  second  proposal,  viz,  the  establishment  of 
a  Russian  army  of  observation  in.  Sardinia.  These  points  having 
been  carried,  however,  Metternich  went  completely  round;  and 
as  Prussia  held  that  the  four  great  continental  powers  ought  not  to 
differ  on  questions  of  strictly  continental  policy,  the  Duke  found 
himself  alone  in  resisting  a  plan  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain. 

The  patience  of  the  Duke  had  often  been  tried  in  the  conduct 
of  military  operations ;  the  demands  now  made  upon  it  in  his 
character  of  a  diplomatist  were  equally  incessant  It  never  failed 
him ;  nor  was  he  either  less  assiduous  or  less  skilful  in  conducting 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  management  than 
he  had  been  in  dealing  with  the  strategy  of  his  enemies  and  the 
caprices  of  his  allies.  Day  by  day  he  saw  separately  the  monarchs 
or  their  ministers.  He  placed  the  subject  under  consideration 
before  them  in  such  a  light  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
required.  To  M.  de  Montmorency  he  spoke  of  the  impolicy  of  a 
rapture  with  Spain,  urging  the  disgrace  as  well  as  danger  to 
France  and  her  government  of  calling  in  the  assist€tnce  of  any 
other  power.  End  as  it  might,  war  must  necessarily  bring 
evils  upon  France;  for,  first,  there  was  the  expense  attend- 
ing it;  next,  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Spain;  thirdly,  the  humiliation  which  would  befall  the 
King's  government  in  consequence  of  the  dictation  to  which  it 
would  be  subjected  by  the  action  of  a  council  of  allied  ministers 
in  Paris;  and  last,  and  not  least,  the  danger  that  the  French 
people,  and  even  the  French  army,  disgusted  by  such  a  state  of 
things,  might  themselves  conspire  against  the  monarchy,  and  over- 
throw it. 

His  arguments  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  neither  less 
able  nor  less  telling.  The  Czar  had  no  confidence,  and  did  not 
profess  to  have  any,  in  either  the  military  qualities  or  the  fidelity 
of  the  French  army.  He  was,  therefore,  eager  to  bring  Russian 
troops  into  the  field;  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  their  co-ope- 
ration with  French  troops  would  strengthen  rather  than  shake  the 
throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  supported  in  this  view  by  M.  de 
Montmorency,  who  either  did  not  know,  or  was  determined  not  to 
regard,  the  sentiments  of  M.  de  Vill^le  on  that  subject.  But  the 
Duke's  representation  of  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
French  Government  in  Paris  staggered  the  Emperor  now  as  it  had 
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done  when  first  brought  before  him  in  Vienna ;  and  the  oorolkry 
drawn  from  it  came  in  well.  Aflsuming  that  Spain  should  be  over- 
run, could  she  be  left  without  an  army  of  occupation?  And 
assuming  that  France  single-handed  brought  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  would  his  imperial  majesty  desire  to  see  Spain  held  b;  a 
purely  French  army  ?  The  Emperor  replied  in  the  negative ;  and 
then  came  the  difficulty,  how  was  this  admitted  evil  to  be  avoided? 
Still,  though  France  arrived  at  one  conclusion  in  reference  to  this 
matter  and  fiussia  at  another,  they  were  both  agreed  so  far,  that 
the  revolutionary  principle  in  Spain  ought  to  be  put  down ;  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  coinciding  with  them,  it  only  remained  to  de- 
vise some  line  of  action  which  should  bring  the  whole  weight  of 
the  alliance  to  heap  upon  that  contingency. 

The  plan  brought  forward  by  France,  and  assented  to  by  the 
three  continental  powers,  was  that  the  Allies  should  sign  a  pro(^ 
verbalf  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  family  should  be  declared 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  Europe ;  and  Spain  threatened  wiih 
a  terrible  vengeance  if  any  injury  were  done  to  them.  Bussia,  in- 
deed, desired  to  go  farther;  she  asked  for  a  public  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  the  system  of  government  established  in  Spain, 
as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  to  withdraw  from  that  demand.  For  the  Czar  enter- 
tained the  utmost  horror  of  military  revolts,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
charge  the  Spanish  minister  at  his  court  with  having  distributed 
money  among  the  Bussian  soldiers,  in  order  to  corrupt  them.  On 
this  head,  however,  Austria  held  back  from  him,  and  he  consented 
that  the  proc^  verbal  should  run  as  France  had  suggested.  And 
now  the  Duke  was  appealed  to  for  his  concurrence  in  the  arrange- 
ment. It  was  civilly  but  firmly  refused.  There  had  occurred 
nothing  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  of  any 
member  of  his  family,  was  in  danger.  To  threaten  Spain  with 
vengeance  in  the  event  of  her  committing  a  crime,  to  commit 
which  she  had  shown  no  inclination,  was  to  offer  to  a  high-minded 
people  a  gratuitous  insult ;  which  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
receive  tamely,  and  in  repelling  which  they  were  likely  enough 
to  take  steps  which  must  precipitate  the  war  which  England  was 
anxious  to  prevent. 

While  these  points  were  under  consideration,  the  Duke  took  a 
step  which,  had  there  been  any  vigour  in  the  councils  of  the  French 
Government,  ought  to  have  given  a  turn  to  the  whole  course  of 
affairs.  Perceiving  that  M.  de  Montmorency  and  M.  de  Villde 
were  acting  on  different  principles,  he  explained  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  how  affairs  stood  at  Verona,  and  authorised  him  to  show 
the  despatch  to  the  French  minister.     It  did  not  immediately 
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transpire  what  effect  this  communication  produced  upon  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries ;  but  the  Duke's  efforts  to  avert  the  evils  of  war 
were  not,  on  that  account^  intermitted.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Congress,  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  as  against  Spain  must»  so  fiur  as 
Austria,  Prussia^  and  Bussia  were  concerned,  prove  a  dead  letter ; 
and  that  France  alone  was  in  a  geographical  position  to  attack 
her.  But  against  such  attack  he  entered  his  protest,  because,  as  fiEur 
as  appeared  upon  the  surface  of  things,  there  was  no  justifiable 
ground  for  it.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that,  in  order  to 
remove  every  cause  of  bitterness,  the  Allies  should  request  one  of 
their  own  members  to  mediate  between  France  and  Spain. 
Whether  in  sincerity  or  the  reverse,  the  scheme  was  taken  up  by 
Prince  Mettemich,  who  proposed  that  England  should  undertake 
the  office  of  mediator.  But  to  that  France  objected ;  first, 
because  as  M.  de  Montmorency  frankly  allowed,  there  was  really 
DO  question  at  issue  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  next,  because 
the  English  Grovemment,  holding  the  opinions  which  it  did,  was 
not  likely  to  express  itself  in  terms  sufficiently  firm  respecting  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  France. 

The  refusal  of  France  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England  being 
communicated  to  the  Duke,  he  at  once  withdrew  the  assent  which 
he  had  given  to  Prince  Mettemich.  England,  he  said,  had  no 
personal  interest  to  serve  by  interfering  in  the  matter ;  and  would 
certainly  not  undertake  a  thankless  office,  unless  she  possessed  the 
{nil  confidence  of  France.  Prince  Mettemich,  on  the  other  hand, 
objected  to  any  other  single  state  as  a  mediator ;  and  proposed 
that  each  should  address  to  the  Spanish  Crovemment  a  note  ex- 
pressive of  its  own  feelings  on  the  subject.  He  carried  with  him, 
at  once,  France,  Prussia,  and  fiussia.  The  Duke  alone  declined 
to  give  an  opinion,  till  he  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing in  what  tone  the  notes  were  composed. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that,  after  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the 
four  powers  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  concoction  of 
their  notes.  Twelve  whole  days  elapsed  before  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary was  ready  with  his ;  which  the  Duke,  after  he  had  read  it, 
pronounced  to  be  objectionable  both  in  style  and  matter.  Pro- 
bably M.  de  Montmorency  was  not  greatly  surprised  at  this,  for  he 
had  been  unable  so  to  express  himself  as  to  meet  in  any  manner 
the  views  of  his  own  government  as  explained  to  him  by  the  Duke. 
He  therefore  asked  leave  of  his  colleagues,  after  they  should  have 
prepared  their  letters,  to  carry  the  whole,  including  his  own,  to 
Paris,  and  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  King  and  of  M.  de  Villdle  upon 
them,  before  proceeding  to  act  Meanwhile,  two  papers  were  put 
hi  by  him  to  the  Congress ;  one  of  which  let  out  the  fact  that  there 
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had  been  a  great  deal  too  much  tampering  by  France  with  political 
parties  at  Madrid,  ever  since  1820 ;  while  the  second  contained 
three  propositions,  on  which  the  Allies  were  requested  to  decide. 
The  propositions  took  the  subjoined  form :  — 

1st  In  the  event  of  France  finding  it  necessary  to  withdraw  her 
minister  from  Madrid,  and  to  break  off  diplomatic  relationa  with 
Spain,  were  the  Allies  prepared  to  act  in  like  manner  ? 

2nd.  If  war  should  arise  between  France  and  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  proceeding,  were  the  Allies  prepared  to  give  to 
France  a  moral  support  ? 

3rd-  Should  circumstances  occur  rendering  it  expedient  forj 
France  to  apply  to  her  Allies  for  material  support,  were  they  pre-j 
pared  to  afford  it,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

To  these  suggestions,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  replied  in 
tone  corresponding  with  the  temper  of  their  respective  sovereigns^ 
Russia,  treating  the  establishment  of  anti-revolutionary  princi] 
in  Spain  as  the  first  object  in  view,  was  prepared  to  go 
lengths,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  to  support  France  with  her 
entire  military  strength.  Austria  was  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of 
France  in  diplomacy,  and  to  afford  material  support  also,  pro^ 
vided  a  congress  to  be  called  for  that  special  purpose  should  de^ 
cide  that  such  support  was  necessary ;  while  Prussia  would  dd 
as  her  Allies  did  in  other  respects,  and  give  as  much  materia 
support  as  her  own  circumstances  would  allow.  All  three  w( 
alike  prepared  to  withdraw  their  ministers  from  Spain,  shoi 
France  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  hers,  though  two  indi 
the  hope  that  further  proceedings  would  not  be  necessary;  whib 
the  third  alone  anticipated  war,  and  was  ready  to  take  an  acdf» 
part  in  it. 

The  Duke's  decision  was  anxiously  looked  for ;  and  it  came,  ft 
was  against  the  whole  proceeding,  and  he  followed  it  up  by  a  long 
conference  with  M.  de  Montmorency,  in  which  he  enumerated,  one 
by  one,  all  the  evils  which  a  treaty,  based  upon  such  premises^ 
would  probably  bring  upon  France. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  October  that  the  four  powers  came  to' 
these  conclusions,  and  on  the  31st  it  was  further  settled  tiiatai 
proc^  verbal  should  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  communicating  the  line  of  policy  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  and  explaining  the  reasons  for  it.  In  the  Duke's 
estimation,  this  was  to  go  many  steps  further  in  a  wrong  direo* 
tion.  He  had  come  to  Verona  in  the  hope  that  the  Allies  would 
at  all  events  be  open  to  arguments  in  favour  of  peace.  He  found 
them  bent  on  such  a  course  as  would  render  the  preservation  of 
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peace  impossible.  For  though  the  ministers  by  and  by  reduced 
their  ideas  to  a  definite  shape,  the  incidents  which  they  agreed 
to  accept  as  leading  necessarily  to  war,  appeared  to  him  fallacious 
iD  the  extreme.  They  were  these :  —  First,  an  armed  attack  by 
Spain  upon  France.  Second,  any  personal  outrage  offered  to  Fer* 
dinand  YII.  or  to  any  member  of  the  Spanish  royal  family. 
Third,  an  act  of  the  Spanish  legislature,  dethroning  the  King,  or 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  right  of  succession.  What,  how* 
ever,  could  the  Duke  do?  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  accepted 
the  conditions  readily,  adhering  at  the  same  time  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  notes  which  they  had  previously  put  in.  He  took 
a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  consider,  and  then  produced  a  paper  of 
his  own,  in  which  the  three  hypothetical  caases  of  war  were  con- 
sidered separately.  He  showed  first  that  an  attack  by  Spain 
upon  France  was  an  occurrence  beyond  the  range  of  hiunan  pro- 
bability. Next,  that  though  according  to  the  usages  of  civilised 
nations  the  persons  of  monarchs  were  held  to  be  sacred,  to  ex- 
tend a  character  of  sanctity  to  those  of  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  was  a  thing  never  before  heard  of  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  lajstly,  that  till  the  Allies  should  be  informed  on 
sufficient  authority  that  a  plan  for  dethroning  Ferdinand  or 
changing  the  succession  in  Spain  was  actually  in  progress,  to 
assume  that  such  crimes  might  be  perpetrated  was  to  insult  the 
I  whole  Spanish  nation.  For  his  own  part  he  must  decline  to 
I  have  any  share  in  the  transaction,  or  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon 
purely  hypothetical  cases,  farther  than  this,  that  if  the  independ- 
ence of  Spain  were  assailed  without  just  cause.  Great  Britain 
would  be  no  party  to  the  proceeding. 

The  Duke's  public  document  chafed  without  convincing  those  to 

j  whom  it  was  addressed.     His  private  remonstrances  were  received 

in  a  better  apparent  spirit,  but  proved  in  their  results  equally 

inefficacious.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  pointed  out  how  galling 

to  the  self-respect  of  a  high-minded  people  the  proposed  document 

niustbe;  how  different  in  its  character,  and  probably  in  its  effects, 

I  from  the  separate  remonstrances  of  any  number  of  foreign  minis- 

I  ters,  all  acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  concert 

i  among  themselves*     These,  if  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  was 

threatened,  might  perhaps  avert  the  danger;  but  a  preconcerted 

announcement  from  all  the  powers  simultaneously  —  that  under 

^xx\Am  circumstances  they  would  treat  Spain  as  a  common  enemy 

—could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate  Spanish  pride,  and  to 

Wve  the  Spanish  people  into  the  commission  of  the  very  act  which 

the  declaration  was  intended  to  prevent 

Of  the  temper  of  the  continental  powers  at  that  time  towards 
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England  some  idea  will  be  formed,  if  we  observe  the  eagemen 
with  which  their  representatives  took  up  and  circulated  among 
themselves  reports  injurious  to  her  honour.  One  of  these,  which 
proved  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  in  Verona,  deserves,  from 
its  very  absurdity,  to  be  specified.  There  was  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, a  M.  Carnacero,  with  whom  the  Duke  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  in  Paris,  and  who,  happening  to  arrive  at  YienDA 
while  he  was  there,  called  upon  him,  and  not  unnaturally  discassed 
with  him  the  state  and  prospects  of  his  own  country.  The  visit  of 
that  gentleman  to  the  Duke's  hotel  had  not  passed  unobserved, 
and  now  finding  how  determined  the  Duke  was,  not  to  commit  his 
government  to  a  policy  of  intervention,  a  story  was  got  up  in 
Verona,  that  M.  Carnacero  had  been  employed  to  conclude  wiUi 
him  a  convention,  whereby  England,  in  return  for  certain  com- 
mercial and  other  privileges  secured  to  her,  should  support  the 
cause  of  Spain  against  France  at  the  Congress.  The  tale,  as  we 
need  scarcely  stop  to  observe,  had  no  foundation  whatever  in  htt, 
though  the  English  newspapers  would  appear  to  have  given  s(»ne 
countenance  to  it. 

Such  was  one  of  the  silly  rumours  in  spreading  which  minist&s 
and  attaches  sought  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Duke  and  the  ultra-liberalism  of  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sented. Another,  of  a  graver  nature,  scarcely  admits  of  so  clear  aa 
explanation.  There  had  been  some  correspondence  of  late  between 
the  Portuguese  Government  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty  by  which  England  was  bound  to  defend  Portu^  against 
foreign  invasion.  In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  the  Portu- 
guese minister  informed  Mr.  Canning  that  he  was  about  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Spain,  and  requested 
to  be  informed  how  far  such  alliance  would  affect  the  guarantee; 
but  before  any  answer  could  be  sent  to  the  question,  he  communi- 
cated the  fact  that  the  alliance  had  actually  been  concluded.  The 
peninsular  nations,  equally  with  the  Allies,  made  as  much  of  this 
correspondence  as  its  terms  would  warranto  They  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  —  that  Mr.  Canning  had  pledged  his  government 
to  defend  Portugal  against  invasion  from  France,  even  if  by 
joining  Spain  in  a  war  of  aggression  she  should  bring  the  evil  on 
herself.  The  Duke,  of  course,  declared  that  he  did  not  so  read 
Mr.  Canning's  assurances;  nevertheless  he  considered  the  matter 
to  be  so  important  that  he  wrote  home  about  it,  and  advised  Mr. 
Canning  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting  himself  and 
the  British  Cabinet  right  before  the  rest  of  Em*ope. 

So  passed  the  time  up  to  the  21st  of  November,  when  the  notes 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  were  separately  read.     The  Duke 
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objected  to  them  all,  but  without  effect,  for  on  the  22nd  M.  de 
Montmorency  set  out  with  them  for  Paris,  whence,  together  with 
his  own,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  in  due  time  be  forwarded 
to  Madrid.  He  did  not,  however,  depart  till  the  Duke  had  taken 
occasion  to  caution  him  against  the  transmission  of  his  own  note, 
expressed  as  it  then  was.  It  was  not  true,  as  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaiy  represented,  that  France  was  acting  with  the  entire  con- 
corrence  of  her  alliea  England  had  given  no  sanction,  and  never 
could  give  any,  to  a  course  which  she  entirely  condemned ;  and 
unless  the  terms  of  the  French  note  were  so  altered  as  to  make 
thia  appear,  he  (the  Duke)  would  feel  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  it  a  public  contradiction. 

The  minds  of  the  continental  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  were 
80  completely  engrossed  with  schemes  for  the  repression  of  revo- 
lutionary principles  in  Europe,  that  they  found  little  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  Duke's  propo^Js  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  South- 
American  colonies.  They  read  his  paper,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  which  he  handed  in  at  the 
meeting  of  the  26th  of  November ;  but  they  declined  to  take  it 
into  consideration,  contenting  themselves  with  the  remark,  ^'  That 
it  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  them  that  England  should  stand 
forthi  as  the  protector  of  Jacobins  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
that  they  (the  Allies)  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
prev^it  it."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  coolness  which 
was  already  apparent  on  their  side  suffered  no  abatement  in  con- 
sequence of  this  communication,  and  that  the  Duke  withdrew  from 
among  them  more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  the  tiu*n  which  affairs 
had  taken,  and  more  distrustful  of  its  issues. 

On  the  28th  of  November  the  Duke  waited  upon  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  take  his  leave.  Not  much  conversation  passed 
between  them,  but  it  was  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  when  the  Duke 
rose  to  depart,  the  Emperor  touched  again  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Austrian  debt,  and  delivered  himself  in  becoming  terms  respecting 
it  The  Duke's  parting  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
which  occurred  on  the  27th,  was  both  longer,  and  more  generally 
interesting.  He  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  again  to 
express  his  regret  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  which  Europe  waft 
threatened ;  and  to  repeat  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  formerly 
Qsed^  to  show  both  its  injustice  and  its  folly.  The  Emperor,  on  the 
other  hand,  dwelt  upon  the  mischievous  effect  in  other  countries  of 
the  example  set  by  Spain,  and  lamented  tliat  England  should  now 
hold  aloof  from  the  policy  of  order  on  which  her  allies  had  en- 
tered. There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it.  England,  with  her 
popular  government,  could  hardly  avoid  taking  part  with  revo- 
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lutionists ;  whereas  the  line  of  the  continental  governments  pointed  j-j 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  they  must  follow  their  course  asS^ 
England  followed  hers.     Moreover,  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  Kussiayj: 
in  the  present  instance,  to  take  the  lead.     If  she  refrained  from  i-i 
doing  so,  no  movement  could  be  made,  because  the  armies  of  fr- 
France  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  -^ 
without  fiussia  could  accompUsh  little.     It  was  indeed  quite  pos- 
sible that  if  France  entered  singlehanded  upon  a  war  with  Spain  * 
she  would  be  beaten ;  and  if  beaten  in  the  field,  it  was  not  to  be  ^ 
expected  that  she  would  escape  internal  convulsion.    But  for  every 
contingency  Bussia  was  prepared.     She  was  able,  with  the  support  ^ 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  crush  revolution  both  in  France  and 
Spain ;  and  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  she  was  determined  to 
do  so. 

The  Duke  heard  his  imperial  majesty  to  an  end,  and  then  ven- 
tured to  assure  him  **  that  there  was  no  sympathy,  and  could  be  ^ 
none,  between  England  and  Revolutionists  and  Jacobins  anywhere. 
The  system  of  English  government  was  founded  on  respect  for 
property ;  Jacobinism  or  revolution,  in  the  sense  which  his  impe- 
rial majesty  applied  to  the  term,  on  the  confiscation  of  property. 
All  for  which  England  pleaded  was  the  right  of  nations  to  set  up  | 
over  themselves  whatever  form  of  government  they  thought  best^ 
and  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  so  long  as  they  left  other 
nations  to  manage  theirs.     Neither  he  nor  the  government  which  » 
he  represented  was  blind  to  the  many  defects  which  disfigured  the  I 
Spanish  constitution ;  but  they  were  satisfied  that  the  best  remedy  \ 
for  these  would  be  provided  by  time,  and  to  that  greatest  of  aU  % 
practical  reformers  he  advised  that   Spain  and  her  constitution 
should  be  left."     The  Emperor  could  not  gainsay  the  justice  of 
these  remarks,  neither  was  he  willing  to  be  persuaded  by  them  ; 
so,  after  expressing  himself  well  pleased  with  the  settlement  which 
had  been  effected  of  the  Turkish  question,  he  embraced  the  Duke, 
and  they  parted. 

From  Vienna  the  Duke  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  9th  of  December,  and  the  same  evening  he  had  an  interesting* 
conversation  with  M.  de  Vill^le.  He  found  that  minister  quite  as 
desirous  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  Spain  as  he  had  been  when 
they  last  discussed  the  subject  together.  Indeed  the  state  of  affairs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bidassoa  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  provoke 
one.  The  truth  is  that  the  royalist  party  in  Spain  had  sustained  a 
great  defeat,  that  most  of  its  leaders  were  exiled  from  the  country, 
and  that  the  revolutionary  government,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
was  beginning  to  exhibit  signs  of  moderation.  Hence,  not  M. 
de  Yill^Ie  alone,  but  the  King  also,  appeared  a  good  deal  cooled 
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in  his  eagerness  for  the  invasion,  and  expressed  his  fears, 

the  Duke  saw  him  on  the  morrow,  that  the  notes  of  the 

liefl^  if  sent  forward,  would  only  interrupt  the  good  under- 

;  which  he  was  anxious  to  establish  with  his  neighbours, 

» result  was,  a  promise  on  M.  de  ViU^le's  part  to  communicate 

Iby  special  messenger  with  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Verona,  and  to 

|iue  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  course  which 

1  there  been  determined  upon,  if  not  a  modification  of  the  terms 

I  which  it  was  expressed. 

It  was  evident,  from  all  this,  that  the  French  ministry  was  by 
means  at  one  with  itself.    The  views  of  M.  de  Villdle  seemed 
be  a  good  deal  more  reasonable  than  those  of  his  colleagues 
"de  Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand.     Still  the  Duke  was 
I  not  deceived.     Something  there  evidently  was  beneath  the  sur- 
[bee,  which  had  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  him;  and  by  degrees 
came  out.     On  the  12th  he  saw  M.  de  Toreno,  the  Spanish 
IjDimster  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  learned  from  him  that 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  as  explained  by  M.  de  Villdle,  did 
I  not  depend  upon  any  modification  of  the  existing  Spanish  consti- 
totion;  that  France  would  leave  that  matter  to  be  settled  by  the 
Spaniards  as  they  themselves  thought  best,  provided  Spain  would 
I  accept  her  mediation  in  the  quarrel  with  the  colonies,  and  con- 
;  sent  to  a  separation  by  establishing  a  Bourbon  monarchy  in  Mexico 
;  or  Peru.     On  the  other  hand,  both  the  king  and  M.  de  Vill^le 
spoke  to  himself  only  of  the  Spanish  constitution.     The  latter, 
especially,  expressed  his  desire  to  break  up  the  army  of  observa- 
tion, if  he  could  do  so  with  honour,  and  believed  that  it  might 
be  done  if  Spain  would  yield  in  one  not  very  important  point 
Neither  he  nor  his  master  cared  what  plan  of  representation  might 
be  followed.     All  that  they  pressed  for  was,  that  Spain  should  so 
modify  her  system  as  to  make  the  constitution  emanate  from  the 
king,  by  resting  it  upon  a  royal  charter,  and  not  upon  the  will  of 
the  people.     If  this  were  done,  and  done  in  time  for  him  to  ex- 
plain the  case  to  the  houses  of  parliament  when  they  met  on  the 
28th  of  January,  everything  else,  —  every  matter  of  arrangement 
in  detail,  would  be  left  to  the  undisturbed  management  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet  and  Cortes. 

While  the  messenger  from  the  Tuileries  was  pursuing  his 
journey  to  Verona,  the  Duke  made  a  frill  report  of  all  that  had 
passed  to  Mr.  Canning.  He  wrote  also  to  Sir  W.  A^Court,  the 
English  minister  at  Madrid,  at  once  cautioning  him  to  conceal 
from  the  Spanish  cabinet  the  apparent  eagerness  of  France  for 
peace,  and  suggesting  that  now  was  the  time  to  persuade  Spain  to 
solicit  the  mediation  of  England.    Without  such  solicitation  he 

c  c 
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was  averse  to  renew  the  oflfer  which  France  had  rejected  at  Verona 
when  it  came  from  Prince  Mettemich.  But  Mr.  Canning  took  a 
different  view  of  the  case.  He  instructed  the  Duke  to  dcdiver  an 
oflficial  note  to  M.  de  Vill^lfe,  containing  a  direct  offer  from  Eng- 
land to  mediate;  and  the  offer  was,  as  the  Duke  expected  that  it 
would  be,  after  a  brief  delay  declined.  At  the  same  time,  the 
king,  M.  de  Vill^le,  and  M.  de  Montmorency,  all  expressed  them- 
selves desirous  that  England  should  exercise  her  influence  with 
Spain  to  bring  her  government  to  reason;  and  they  urged  the 
Duke,  even  now,  to  sign  the  proda-^erbal.  The  Duke  asked,  in 
his  turn,  whether  upon  his  signing  that  document,  France  would 
at  once  break  up  the  army  of  observation,  send  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees beyond  the  Garonne,  and  treat  the  instrument  as  one  of  a 
purely  defensive  import.  He  received,  as  indeed  he  anticipated 
that  he  should,  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  and  he  refused  to  sign 
the  document. 

It  was  impossible  to  draw  from  all  this  any  other  inference  than 
one;  viz.,  that  the  continental  monarchies,  and  especially  France, 
were  overcharged  with  jealousy  of  England;  that  any  measure, 
however  wise  and  just  in  itself,  if  proposed  by  her,  would  be  sus- 
pected; and  that  unless  she  were  prepared  to  enter  into  a  doubtful 
war  of  principles,  there  remained  nothing  more  for  her  to  do  than  to 
bring  her  diplomatic  efforts  to  an  end.  For  it  had  transpired  in 
the  course  of  the  Duke's  conferences  with  Louis  XYIII.  and  his 
ministers,  that  the  operations  of  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Carib- 
bean seas  were  viewed  with  suspicion;  that  their  pursuit  of  pirates 
up  the  lagoons  and  into  the  islands  adjacent  to  Cuba  gave  great 
offence,  and  that  fears  were  entertained  of  her  becoming  mifrtress 
of  Cuba  itself,  and  even  of  Porto*fiico  and  other  Spanish  settle- 
ments. And  France,  the  Duke  was  informed,  would  never  con- 
sent to  such  an  increase  of  British  territory,  even  if  it  were  made 
over  to  her  as  the  price  of  her  alliance  by  Spain.  The  Duke  could 
only  assure  the  French  minister,  that  for  accessions  of  territory  in 
the  Caribbean  seas  or  elsewhere  England  had  no  wish;  that  she 
would  not  accept  Cuba  as  a  gift,  were  Spain  to  offer  it;  and  that 
the  project  of  selling  her  support  to  the  Spanish  government  for 
such  a  price  had  never  been  entertained  either  by  England  or  by 
Spain.  Finally,  he  soon  learned  that  M.  de  Villdle's  application 
for  delay  to  the  congress  at  Verona  had  proved  tmsuccessful ;  and 
that  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  were  determined  to  go  forward 
with  their  project  of  interference  in  Spanish  affairs,  with  or  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  France,  as  France  might  determine* 

On  the  20th  of  December  the  Duke  quitted  Paris,  and  early  in 
January,  1823,  he  arrived  in  London.     The  correspondence  of 
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which  he  had  heretofore  been  the  medium,  was  thenceforth  car- 
ried on  between  Mr.  Canning  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
succeeded  M.  de  Montmorency  at  the  French  Foreign  Office;  and 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  whatever  Mr.  Canning's  letters  might 
gain  in  elegance  of  diction,  they  lost  in  the  absence  of  that  brevity 
aad  decision  which  characterised    every  written  communication 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Indeed  the  game  became  one  of 
mere  fence  between  two  clever  sophists.     M.  Chateaubriand  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  French:  Mr. 
Canning  demonstrated,  as  the  Duke  had  done  before  him,  that 
France  had  at  all  events  made  it  her  own,  by  the  terms  of  the  note 
which  her  representative  had  handed  in  at  Verona.     In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Duke's  admission  so  long  ago  as  1820,  that  causes  of 
war  between  France  and  Spain  might  arise, — as  for  example,  if  the 
latter  should  invade  the  territory  of  the  former,  or  endeavour  to 
over-run  Portugal, — was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  them.     The 
French  minister  contended,  first,  that  Spain  had  actually  invaded 
France,  by  sending  bands  of  armed  plunderers  across  the  border; 
and  next,  that  the  same  reasoning  which  applied  to  actual  inva- 
sion was  applicable  to  invasion  threatened,  or  even  intended.     Mr. 
Ginning  denied  that  the  acts  of  marauders  could  be  treated  as 
those  of  the  state,  and  derided  the  notion  of  indentity  between  a 
pirpose  meditated  or  assumed  to  be  meditated,  and  the  same  pur- 
pose carried  into  effect.     And  so  it  was  with  regard  to  the  moral 
contagion  to  which  France,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  was  alleged  to 
1)6  exposed.     Certainly  the  risk  was  there;  but  the  question  arising 
out  of  it  resolved  itself  into  one  of  probabilities,  and  on  this  head 
Mr.  Canning  declared  himself  against  any  attempt  to  stamp  it  out. 
"The  Spirit  of  Eevolution,"  he  observed,  "which,  shut  up  within 
tiie  Pyrenees,  might  exhaust  itself  in  struggles,  trying,  indeed  to 
Spain,  but  harmless  to  her  neighbours,  if  called  forth  from  within 
these  precincts  by  the  provocation  of  foreign  attack,  might  find 
perhaps  in  other  countries  fresh  aliment  for  its  fury,  and  might 
renew  throughout  Europe  the  misery  of  the  five  and  twenty  years 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  1815." 

Pro^bly  there  is  no  sane  man  now  living,  whether  he  be  a 
native  of  France  or  of  England,  but  will  acknowledge,  that  reason 
snd  justice  were,  throughout  this  discussion,  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  British  government.  Opposed  to  them,  however,  were  the 
ties  of  family  connection,  considerable  apprehension  of  disturbance 
at  home,  and  a  natural  anxiety  to  restore  to  France  her  proper 
rank  among  the  great  military  powers.  And  these  took  the  place 
with  M.  de  Chauteaubriand,  of  the  moral  force  which  was  wanting 
to  his  argument.   Now  though  England  felt  that  she  had  done  her 
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duty,  that  the  war  which  threatened  Spain  was  one  which  could 
not  possibly  affect  her,  and  in  which  she  was  resolved  to  take  no 
part,  it  was  determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, to  make  a  last  effort  to  avert  it.  France  and  Spain  had 
equally  declined  mediation ;  yet  as  France  had  been  persuaded  to 
suspend  military  operations,  so  Spain,  it  was  hoped,  might  even 
yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  of  her  own  accord  such  conoessioDfl 
as  should  satisfy  her  somewhat  unreasonable  neighbour.  Accoid- 
ingly  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  Duke's  military  secretary  through- 
out the  late  war,  and  his  attendant  at  Verona,  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Madrid,  and  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  as 
many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  as  might  be  disposed  to  listen 
with  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  their  former  chief.  Lord 
Fitzroy  went,  not  as  an  ambassador,  but  as  a  private  person,  and 
he  carried  with  him  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Duke,  in  which  his 
views  of  what  Spain  might  and  ought  to  do  under  circumstances 
so  critical  were  laid  down.  The  memorandum  is  brief  and  veiy 
characteristic,  and  we  accordingly  give  it  in  full: — 

''  It  is  important  to  make  the  Spaniards  feel  first,  that  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  their  king  without  exciting  the  indignation,  hatred,  and  enmity  of 
all  Europe,  and  that  ail  concerned  in  his  deposition  or  murder  will  un- 
doubtedly suffer  for  it ;  and  secondly,  that  a  king  being  necessary  far  the 
government  of  their  country,  and  a  part  of  their  eystem,  as  established  bj 
themselves,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  equal  neceasily,  that  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  assigned  to  the  king  in  the  system,  should  be  sach  as  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  duties,  and  such  as  in  reason  a  king  onght  to 
be  satisfied  with. 

"  If  the  situation  of  the  king  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  he  has  act 
the  power  to  protect  himself  and  those  employed  under  him,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  if  the  king  has  not 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  power  allotted  to  him  by  the  law  is  soffi* 
dent,  the  countiy  will  never  be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  be  the  system  d 
government  what  it  may.  There  will  be  successive  insurrections  in  one 
part  of  the  country  or  the  other.  The  king  and  his  government  will  he  a 
never-ceasing  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  sooner  or  later  the  catsa* 
trophe  will  happen,  which  all  good  men  deprecate.  But  not  only  is  in- 
ternal  tranquillity  impossible  as  long  as  this  system  lasts,  but  it  rend^ 
foreign  war  and  invasion  certain. 

^^  The  fikmily  connections  between  his  Catholic  M^'esty  and  the  king  of 
France,  the  interest  which  the  latter  naturally  feels  for  the  wei&re  of  the 
former,  which  the  desire  to  re-establish  the  French  influence  in  Spain  will 
constantly  induce  him  to  manifest,  will  occasion  a  perpetual  irritattaa 
between  the  two  countries,  as  long  as  the  situation  of  the  king  in  Spain  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  which  it  may  be  expected  will  sooner  or  later 
occasion  war,  and  the  successful  invasion  of  the  weaker  country. 

'<  Thus  then  those  Spaniards  who  really  desire  the  peace  and  wel&reof 
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their  ooantrj  must  look  to  an  alteration  of  their  constitutiony  which  shall 
hanre  ibr  its  object  to  give  the  king  the  power  of  executing  his  office.  I 
eonfo  that  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  this  alteration,  either  in  the 
antecedent  conduct  of  the  king,  or  in  the  apprehension  that  his  Catholic 
Msjestj  wiU  abuse  the  power  thus  confided  to  him.  The  king  will  feel 
the  ad?antages  of  the  position  in  which  he  shall  find  himself  and  will  have 
DO  motiYe  for  wishing  to  overthrow  the  system  established,  particularly  if 
the  altezation  is  made  in  concert  with  him ;  and  moreover,  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  the  exertions  of  those  individuals  who  have  prevented  the 
existing  system  from  being  overthrown,  will  preserve  that  to  be  established 
eren  &ough  the  king  should  be  desirous  of  overthrowing  it,  by  the  abuse 
of  the  power  intrusted  to  him. 

^This  wiU  be  the  case  particularly,  if  the  proposed  alterations  of  the 
tjrstem  sre  concerted  with  the  king.  Indeed  no  other  mode  of  making 
those  alterations  can  have  the  desired  effect,  as  if  they  are  not  made  in 
concert  with  the  king,  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  not  cordially  carry  into 
execation  the  system  proposed,  and  both  king  and  people  being  dissatisfied, 
there  will  still  be  the  same  causes  for  internal  disturbance  and  for  external 
var  as  exist  at  present. 

"  The  concert  with  the  king  on  the  alterations  must  be  a  real  one,  and 
the  king  must  be  satisfied  that  the  constitution  as  altered  will  secure  the 
finmdations  of  his  power  and  of  the  executive  government,  and  will  give 
him  &e  means  of  protecting  himself  and  his  servants.  Neither  do  I  see 
any  reason  for  deferring  to  make  these  alterations  in  the  recent  transactions 
of  foreign  powers.  Those  transactions  are  all  def^isive.  France,  by  her 
army  of  observation,  professes  to  be  on  the  defensive,  and  that  she  will  not 
pass  the  frontier  excepting  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  cases.  The  altera- 
ti<Mi  of  the  constitution  on  the  principles  proposed  would  render  those 
cases  so  improbable,  as  that  the  continuance  of  the  army  of  observation 
would  be  a  useless  expense,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  with- 
draim. 

"Then  another  advantage  which  would  result  fix>m  this  alteration  in 
aid  of  internal  tranquillity  is,  that  France  would  most  probably  adopt  some 
efficient  measure  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  royalists  within  the 
French  frontier.  All  Spaniards  who  pass  the  firontier  might  be  ordered  to 
leade  at  such  a  distance  fcom  the  fix>ntier  as  to  render  tiieir  intrigues  or 
dieir  operations  within  the  Spanish  firontier  nearly  impossible.  And  tiius 
the  asylum  given  in  France  to  persons  of  this  description  would  not  be  in- 
ccHUBstent  with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Spain. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Spaniards  must  see  that  all  the  sources  of 
&e  prosperity  of  their  country  are  nearly  destroyed,  and  that  the  very 
foundations  of  social  order  and  government  are  in  a  state  of  risk.  There 
is  no  trade,  no  private  or  public  revenue :  the  national  property  cannot  be 
aold,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  cannot  be  paid,  nor  can  the  army, 
or  any  of  the  public  servants  or  establishments,  and  no  more  money  can 
be  borrowed. 

^*  I  happen  to  know  that  the  principal  money  people  in  Europe  will  not 
lend  thsir  money  to  Spain  till  they  shall  see  a  system  prevail  in  that  coun- 
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try  which  shall  afford  some  hope  of  the  re-establiahment  and  permanence 
of  peace  and  good  order.  If  all  this  be  true  —  if  it  be  true  besides,  that 
the  best  chance  Spain  has  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  her  revolted 
colonies,  is  to  be  found  in  some  settlement  of  her  internal  dissensions  and 
distractions — it  is  impossible  that  any  reasonable  Spaniard  can  doubt, 
that  the  time  is  come,  at  which  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  effect 
those  alterations,  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  points  out  to  be 
necessary." 

Had  the  public  mind  at  Madrid  been  in  a  state  of  lees  irritation, 
it  is  probable  the  Duke's  advice  would  have  been  followed.  It  is 
certain  that  of  those  to  whom  Lord  Fitzroy  submitted  the  paper 
just  quoted,  all  professed  themselves  satisfied  with  its  contents^  but 
to  a  man  they  added,  that  the  minister  or  member  of  Cortes  who 
should  at  that  moment  endeavour  to  act  upon  the  Duke's  sug- 
gestions, would  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  with  his  life.  This 
was  especially  the  opinion  of  Greneral  Alava,  whose  personal  at- 
tachment to  the  Duke  could  not  be  doubted,  and  who,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  leader  of  the  constitutional  party,  was  inclined 
to  support  the  royal  prerogative.  For  already  the  representatives 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  fiussia,  had  read  their  notes  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  who  at  once  submitted  them  to  the 
Cortes,  and  handed  in  replies  worthy  of  a  proud  people,  had  the 
people  really  been  united  and  physically  capable  of  maintaining 
their  rights  with  the  sword.  Nor  were  the  relations  between 
France  and  Spain  ameliorated  by  what  took  place  at  the  same 
time.  The  French  minister  read  his  note,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  other  powers  had  read  theirs ;  and  though  he  was  answered  in 
a  strain  of  greater  courtesy,  the  matter  of  the  reply  to  his  com- 
munication was  equally  firm ;  for  it  contained,  among  other  things, 
a  demand  that  France  would  break  up  at  once  that  army  which 
she  had  collected  on  her  southern  frontier,  and  which  Spain  could 
not  regard  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  menace  to  herself.  Lord 
Fitzroy's  letters  to  the  Duke  and  to  Mr.  Canning,  were  not  there- 
fore of  a  cheering  kind,  and  the  passage  of  a  few  days  sufficed  to 
dispel  whatever  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  might  yet  linger  in 
their  nfinds.  On  the  28th  of  January  the  king  of  France  opened 
the  Chambers  with  a  speech,  the  purport  of  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  spoke  of  100,000  French  soldiers  as  prepared 
to  march  under  a  prince  of  the  blood,  for  the  deliverance  of  Fer- 
dinand VIL  and  his  loyal  people  from  the  tyranny  of  a  faction, 
and  within  little  more  than  a  month  the  march  began. 
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CHAP.  XXVIL 

PEEWCH  ISYASIOV  OF  8FAIK. — STATE  OP  THB  CABINET. — MB.  CANKUTa  8HIPTT. 
—  OEADUAL  CHAN eB  OP  COMKERCIAL  POLICY.  —  ITS  BESITLTS.  —  STATE  OP 
IBSLAND. — BI8B    OF    THE     CATHOLIC    ASSOCIATION.  —  ITS    DSHANDS. 

HiSTOBT  has  recorded  in  what  manner  the  events  alluded  to  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter  reacted  upon  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
eivUised  world.  The  march  of  the  French  army  from  the  Bidassoa 
to  Madrid  was  one  continued  triumph,  and  a  brief  siege  compelled 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Spain  to  set  the  king  at  libeily, 
and  to  open  the  gates  of  Cadiz.  In  Portugal,  also,  a  counter- 
reyolution  began,  which,  unaided  by  foreign  bayonets,  overthrew 
the  Cortes,  and  restored  to  the  Crown  its  old  influence  in  the  state. 
These  results,  little  calculated  upon  either  by  the  ministers  or  the 
opposition,  produced  general  discontent  in  England.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  ministry,  by  suspending  an  order  in  council, 
enabled  British  merchants  to  pour  large  supplies  both  of  arms  and 
ammunition  into  Spain.  The  Spanish  people  proved  to  be  little 
enthusiastic  for  liberal  institutions,  and  the  few  Englishmen  who 
crossed  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  this  feeling,  returned 
in  due  time,  mortified,  but  still  unconvinced.  Accordingly,  when 
Parliament  met,  there  was  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  government, 
and  especially  upon  the  Duke,  as  its  representative  at  the  Congi*ess 
of  Verona.  The  attack  in  the  Upper  House  was  led  by  Lord 
EUenborough,  and  supported  in  long  speeches  by  Lord  Holland 
and  Earl  Grey.  The  Duke's  defence  of  himself  was  masterly.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Verona,  not  to  fight  for 
abstract  principles,  but  to  commimicate  the  line  of  policy  which 
the  cabinet  had  determined  to  follow.  He  replied  to  the  charge  of 
having  been  too  guarded  in  his  language,  by  asking,  ^'  Whether  it 
would  be  becoming  in  one  who  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  me- 
diator to  employ  threats,  especially  if  he  had  no  power  to  carry 
them  into  effect  ?  "  As  to  his  having  approved  originally  of  the 
assembling  of  a  French  army  of  observation  on  the  frontier,  to 
what  did  it  amount  ?  To  this  and  no  more, —  that  with  a  civil  war 
raging  along  her  frontier,  which  necessarily  exposed  every  town 
and  village  near  to  insult  and  injury,  France  had  a  perfect  right  to 
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guard  her  own  material  interests ;  and  he  defied  any  reasonahle 
man,  be  his  political  prejudices  what  they  might,  to  assert  the  con- 
trary. "But,"  continued  he,  "the  noble  baron  who  quoted  that 
part  of  my  note,  has  forgotten  by  some  accident  or  another,  to 
allude  to  the  very  next  paragraph.  I  will  supply  what  he  has  left 
out.  ^  His  Britannic  Majesty  wishes  that  this  measure  may  be 
effectual  in  attaining  the  object  for  which  it  is  calculated,  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  French  government  will  have  induced  them  to 
explain  it  at  Madrid  in  such  terms  as  will  satisfy  the  government 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  its  necessity.'  " 

Following  up  this  hit,  the  Duke  went  on  to  state,  tliat  he  had 
received  no  instructions  to  insult  the  illustrious  individuals  as- 
sembled at  the  Congress  of  Verona ;  and  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  address  himself,  not  to  the  people  of  England,  but  to  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  and  their  representatives,  whom  he  might 
advise,  but  to  whom  he  had  no  right  to  dictate.  He  next  desired 
to  be  informed  what  the  noble  lords  would  have  had  him  do- 
Were  they  for  a  policy  of  peace,  or  a  policy  of  war  ?  If  for  the 
former,  could  he  go  farther  than  declare,  that  to  any  violent  attack 
on  the  independence  of  Spain,  the  king  his  master  would  be  no 
party  ?  If  for  the  latter,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  he  entirely 
differed  from  them ;  and  he  believed  that  his  views  would  be  sup- 
ported by  all  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community." 

Adverting  next  to  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  defer, 
if  he  could  not  stop,  the  rupture,  he  showed  that,  by  sending  Loid 
Fitzroy  Somerset  to  speak  privately  to  individual  members  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet  and  Cortes,  he  had  acted  in  the  £ELirest  and  most 
friendly  manner  towards  both  France  and  Spain.  The  concessions 
which  he  had  recommended  the  latter  power  to  make  were,  even 
by  the  showing  of  the  noble  lords  oppqsite,  not  tmreasonable ;  and 
he  conscientiously  believed  that,  had  they  been  made,  even  at  the 
last  moment,  the  soil  of  Spain  would  have  escaped  violation. 

The  Duke's  speech,  which  for  him  was  a  long  one,  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  House.  His  phraseology  might  not  always  be 
the  most  correct  of  which  the  English  language  is  capable,  but  his 
reasoning  was  clear,  consecutive,  and  sound,  and  his  final  declar 
ration,  that  upon  the  statements  now  made  he  rested  his  defence^ 
not  only  before  the  country,  but  before  Europe  and  the  civilised 
world,  was  met  with  cheers  from  the  opposition  as  well  as  firom  the 
ministerial  benches.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  after  all,  whether  his 
heart  was  in  the  work,  either  at  Verona  or  in  London.  Of  the 
Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  he  had  never  professed  to  be  lut 
admirer,  and  still  less  could  he  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
dominant  faction  which,  in  1822,  over-rode  that  constitution    It 
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appeared;  too,  from  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  in  private, 
that  he  anticipated  no  serious  resistance  to  France^  provided  she 
I  gfarack  boldly  and  rapidly.  To  such  as  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
I  Dake  d'Angouleme  would  move  with  deliberation,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  over  the  Spanish  people  by  friendly  manifestoes,  his  answer 
was  ~<^  There  are  no  manifestoes  like  cannon  and  musketry.  If 
'  the  French  push  on  they  will  reach  Madrid  probably  without  a 
I  check;  if  they  take  Madrid,  and  drive  the  Constitutionalists  into 
[  Gadizy  the  game  will  soon  be  their  own ;  if  they  waste  time  in 
I  telling  the  Spanish  people  that  they  come  as  deliverers,  the 
I  chances  are  that  the  Spaniards  will  be  provoked  to  rise  as  one 
f  i&an,  and  to  tell  them  that  they  don't  want  foreign  deliverers,  but 
l^prefer  managing  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way."  Hence,  when 
[the  campaign  came  to  an  end,  and  France  declared  herself  willing 
\io  withdraw  from  Spain  as  soon  as  King  Ferdinand  would  permit, 
I  le  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  personal  acquiescence  in  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  and  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  con- 
I  tinental  nations  should  for  the  future  be  left,  as  much  as  possible, 
I  to  settle  their  own  differences  and  to  establish  their  own  forms  of 
I  gOTemment.  It  was  not  so  with  the  new  Secretary  for  Foreign 
I  Affiurs.  Mr.  Canning,  mortified  at  the  slight  which  he  considered 
himself  to  have  received,  and  not  unaware  that  he  was  an  object 
rf  jealousy  to  the  Great  Powers,  pressed  upon  Lord  LiverpopPs 
administration  a  policy  the  wisdom  of  which  has  hardly  been  made 
manifest  by  time.  Sestrained  from  defending  Spain,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  weaken  her  by  formally  acknowledging  the  independ- 
laaoe  of  her  revolted  colonies,  and  taking  credit  to  himself  for 
effecting  that  which  the  colonies  had,  in  point  of  fioMst,  effected  for 
themselves,  he  declared  in  Parliament,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
'apposition,  **  Contemplating  Spain  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known 
W,  I  resolved  that,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain 
with  the  Indies.  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.'' 

Mr.  Canning's  speech  was  much  lauded  at  the  time,  and  has  often 
ken  quoted  since.  Yet  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  sophistry  from  first 
to  but ;  for  no  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Canning  himself  that> 
iriiatever  might  be  the  value  to  the  revolted  colonies  of  the  settle- 
ment by  Great  Britain  of  consular  agents  among  them  (and 
nothing  more  followed  immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  this 
^eech),  that  course  he  had  resolved  to  take,  whether  Spain  were 
invaded  by  France  or  not.  Neither  wa^  this  fact  hidden  from  the 
Buke  of  Wellington,  whose  confidence  in  Mr.  Canning,  never  very 
great,  became  day  by  day  less  settled.  For  the  sake  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  however,  whom  he  much  esteemed,  and  because  it  was 
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still  in  his  power  to  hold  the  balance  of  parties  even,  he  refrained 
from  bringing  the  differences  between  them  to  an  issue.  Canning 
communicated  confidentially,  as  was  his  wont>  with  the  opponents^ 
as  well  as  with  the  Mends  of  the  ministry,  and  the  Duke  kept  the 
peace  by  quietly  counteracting  sach  movements,  and  by  going 
with  him,  as  far  as  his  conscience  would  allow,  in  a  liberalised 
policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  state  of  things  much  leas 
satisfactory  than  now  prevailed  in  Lord  Liverpool's  administration. 
There  was  not  one  section  in  the  cabinet  which  felt  entire  con- 
fidence in  any  other.  Canning,  Huskisson,  Bobinson,  with  their 
followers,  advocated  a  line  of  policy,  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
advanced  liberalism.  They  were  supporters  of  the  Catholic  chums, 
favoured  the  entire  repeal  of  restrictions  upon  commerce,  and 
were  desirous  of  pressing  constitutional  governments  upon  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Diametrically  opposed  to  the  Canningites, 
in  every  point  of  view,  were  the  ministers  of  what  may  be  called 
the  old  tory  party ;  viz..  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Peel.  We  say  perhaps,  because  what- 
ever Mr.  Peel's  opinions  might  have  been  in  1822 — 23,  they 
imderwent  before  long  great  modification.  These  statesmen  were 
opposed  to  any  further  concessions  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  They 
deprecated  interference  with  the  established  laws  affecting  trade 
and  navigation ;  and  they  looked  with  disfavour  on  every  attempt 
made  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  give  to  the  people  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  And  lastly,  there  were  the 
Grenvillites,  liberal  as  regarded  the  laws  against  Boman  Catholics, 
but  indifferent,  to  say  the  least,  on  questions  of  commercial  policy, 
and  by  no  means  disposed  to  risk  old  alliances  for  the  sake  of 
giving  constitutions  to  foreign  states. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  old  tories. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Duke  had  no  objection  on  principle, 
provided  he  saw  his  way  clearly  before  him,  to  repeal  the  disqua* 
lifying  enactments  which  shut  out  the  king's  Boman  Catholic  sub- 
jects from  Parliament  and  from  places  of  authority  and  trust  under 
the  crown ;  and  on  questions  of  trade  and  navigation,  his  mind  was 
only  so  far  made  up,  that  he  desired  to  preserve  for  England  her 
traditionary  superiority  at  sea,  and  to  maintain  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy as  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  state.  But  he  had 
no  objection  to  consider  impartially  any  question  which  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  might  bring  forward,  and  as  the  event 
showed,  he  was  willing  to  relax  the  commercial  code  as  fjEur  as 
might  be  considered  safe  and  expedient.     In  like  manner,  his 
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piindple  towards  foreign  powers  was  one  of  rigid  non-intervention. 
He  held  that  it  was  no  part  of  England's  duty^  either  to  foster 
popular  movementa  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  assist  the 
continental  sovereigns  in  repressing  them;  and  he  was  particularly 
averae  to  take  a  side  in  dvil  contests,  whether  these  might  arise 
from  the  claims  of  rival  dynasties  in  Europe,  or  be  produced  by 
Ae  quarrels  of  European  states  with  their  colonies  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world. 

Less  unbending  on  the  religious  question  than  Lord  Liverpool, 
yet  more  disinclined  to  be  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Cannings  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  referee  or  mediator  in  many  a  minis- 
terial dispute ;  and  his  task  was  the  more  difficulty  that  the  King 
not  only  had  his  own  views  of  things,  often  at  variance  with  the 
decisions  of  his  cabinet,  but  that,  with  excessive  wrong-headedness, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  intriguing  for  their  accomplishment,  as  well 
with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  with  individual  ministers  on 
whom  he  felt  that  he  could  make  an  impression.  The  effect  upon 
a  man  so  highminded  as  the  Duke  was  such,  that  over  and  over 
again  he  thought  seriously  of  letting  things  take  their  course. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a  strong  sense  of  duty  which  restrained  him 
from  breaking  up  the  government  by  retiring  from  it.  For  on 
one  point  his  convictions  were  settled.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  Whigs,  ba  a  party,  were  strong  enough  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment, except  by  forcing  on  measures  which  must  lead  to  a  radical 
change  in  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  as  he  entertained 
a  nervous  apprehension  of  such  changes,  of  which  he  had  seen  the 
fatal  results  in  continental  states,  he  kept  his  place  in  the  cabinet^ 
that  he  might  urge  upon  his  coUet^ues  the  necessity  of  bearing 
with  one  another,  and  of  making  all  possible  concessions,  rather 
than  allow  power  to  pass  into  hands  which  would  inevitably 
aboseit 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  began  that  change  of 
policy  in  commercial  affairs  which  ended,  as  it  was  manifest  from 
the  first  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  of  necessity  do,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  trade.  It  was  the  cabinet  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  a  member,  and  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  head,  which 
Bubstituted  for  the  ancient  navigation  laws  of  Cromwell  and 
Charles  11.  a  system  of  reciprocity  —  in  other  words,  which  per- 
mitted the  import  ajad  export  of  goods  in  foreign  bottoms  on  con- 
dition that  foreign  states  would  agree  to  confer  similar  privileges 
on  British  shipping.  The  same  cabinet  it  was  which  struck  a 
blow  at  protection  to  native  industry  by  lowering  the  duties  on 
foreign  commodities,  whether  of  luxury  or  necessity ;  and  that  too 
without  stipulating  for  any  corresponding  advantages  to  British 
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manufactures.  And  then  followed  the  repeal  of  laws  long  held  to 
be  essential  to  the  country's  greatness:  as,  for  example,  those 
against  the  export  of  machinery  and  the  emigration  of  skilled 
artisans,  as  well  as  the  acts  which  empowered  magistrates  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  of  strikes  or  combinations  among  workmen,  and  sum- 
marily to  punish  such  as  took  part  in  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
com  laws  were  still  retained,  as  well  as  the  statutes  which  guarded 
by  differential  duties  the  productions  of  our  own  colonies  from 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  states.  But  these  were  mere  exceptions  to 
the  genenJ  rule — that  in  commercial  transactions  it  is  true  wisdom 
to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest 

The  success  which  attended  these  fiscal  arrangements  appeared 
to  be  boundless.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the  empire  increased 
largely,  and  money  became  at  the  same  time  so  abundant  that 
capitalists  in  Great  Britain  were  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  it.  After 
exhausting  every  tangible  means  of  remunerative  speculation  at 
home,  scheme  after  scheme  was  taken  up  for  developing  the  re- 
sources of  other  countries.  Among  these  the  working  of  the  silver 
mines  of  South  America  obtained  special  favour.  Companies  were 
formed,  mines  hired,  machinery  purchased  and  sent  out  under  the 
care  of  agents  not  always  conversant  with  their  business ;  and  large 
returns  were  promised,  and  for  a  while  expected.  In  a  word,  the 
interval  between  the  autumn  of  1823  and  the  winter  of  1825  may 
justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  stirring  in  the  commercial 
history  of  England,  while  the  government,  which  obtained  credit 
for  having  inaugurated  a  system  so  full  of  promise,  became  popular 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  modem  times. 

That  all  this  was  hollow  the  ministers  themselves  appear  to  have 
suspected,  and  the  event  proved  that  they  were  right.  Yet  they 
traded  on  the  reputation  which  public  opinion  had  awarded  them, 
and  would  have  been,  so  far  as  home  politics  were  concerned, 
much  at  their  ease,  had  the  state  of  Ireland  permitted.  But  no 
measures  which  had  yet  been  devised,  appeared  to  operate  any 
permanent  improvement  in  that  country.  The  truth  is,  that 
public  men,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  overlooked, 
or  &iled  to  discover,  the  real  causes  of  Ireland's  discontent  One 
party  attributed  to  political  oppression,  evils  which  had  their  origin 
in  social  mismanagement.  The  other,  jealous  of  the  ascendency 
of  law,  forgot,  that  when  a  whole  people  is  plimged  in  the  depths 
of  physical  distress,  the  law  has  no  terrors  for  them.  Hence  the 
zeal  with  which,  on  the  one  hand.  Catholic  emancipation  was 
advocated,  and  the  sturdy  determination,  on  the  other,  to  main- 
tain what  was  called  Protestant  ascendency;  as  if  the  mere  settle- 
ment of  that  question,  for  or  against  the  Boman  Catholics^  could  have 
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affected,  for  good  or  evil,  a  nation  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
ignorance  and  pauperism. 

The  wants  of  Ireland,  in  1823,  were  exactly  those  which  the 
hand  of  Grod,  more  pointedly  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  has  since 
removed,  at  least  in  part.  Her  aristocracy  was  bankrupt,  her 
energies  paralysed,  her  commerce  stagnant*  She  could  boast  of 
DO  manufactures,  except  in  the  north,  and  a  population  terribly 
redundant  existed,  but  could  scarcely  be  said  to  live.  The  staple 
food  of  a  cottier  tenantry  was  the  potato,  which  the  lands,  let  and 
sub-let,  till  they  reached  the  lowest  point  of  occupancy,  supplied, 
but  never  in  excess.  Hence  a  single  bad  harvest  was  invariably 
followed  by  distress,  which,  if  the  season  continued  unfavourable 
into  a  second  year,  produced  a  famine.  Moreover,  as  there  was 
no  law  which  gave  to  the  indigent  a  claim  on  their  parishes 
against  starvation,  mendicancy  became  universal,  or  nearly  so, 
among  the  humbler  classes.  After  scratching  up  the  earth  and 
planting  the  potato  in  the  plot  of  ground  which  surroimded  their 
cabins,  whole  families  went  forth  year  by  year  to  beg ;  or  else  they 
crossed  the  Channel  at  harvest  time  into  England  and  Scotland,  in 
the  hope  of  earning  there  money  enough  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
rents,  for  which  they  had  made  themselves  liable*  Meanwhile  two 
rival  churches,  each  by  a  process  of  its  own,  wrung  from  this  men- 
dicant population  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their  clergy.  From 
the  entire  population,  of  which  its  members  comprised  one-sixth, 
&e  Established  Church  took  tithes,  and  was  aided  by  the  law  in 
doing  so;  while  from  four-and-a-half,  out  of  the  five  remaining 
sixths,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  exacted  fees  quite  as  large  in 
amount  as  the  tithes ;  of  which  it  enforced  the  payment  by  the 
Implication  of  threats  more  terrible  than  human  law  could  hold 
oat.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  both  burdens,  but  especially  the 
former,  were  borne  impatiently? 

The  obvious  remedies  for  evils  such  as  these,  are  encouragement 
to  emigration,  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  a  compulsory  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  the  introduction  of  capital  into  the  country, 
and  with  it  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture.  There  must  necessarily  follow  upon  all 
this,  such  a  pressure  on  the  landlord  class  as  shall  compel  the 
needy  to  dispose  of  their  estates,  and  transfer  the  property  in  the 
soil  to  men  better  able,  and  more  willing,  to  improve  it.  As  yet, 
however,  visions  of  this  sort  seem  scarcely  to  have  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  most  imaginative  of  our  leading  statesmen.  A  law 
was  indeed  passed,  authorising  landowners  and  tithe  proprietors  in 
Ireland  to  arrange  between  themselves,  if  so  disposed,  plans  of 
commutation  ;  which,  when  frilly  settled  and  registered,  were  to 
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be  binding  on  them  and  on  tiheir  successors.*  But  except  in  this 
particular,  which  as  far  as  it  went  proved  useful  enough,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  who  became 
in  consequence  an  easy  prey  to  every  demagogue,  possessed  of  the 
small  measure  of  talent  which  was  necessary  to  work  upon  their 
credulity  and  abuse  it. 

Among  these  there  was  one,  whose  success  as  an  agitator  has 
never  been  equalled  in  modem  times,  but  who  was  either  too  wise 
or  too  wary  to  aim  at  a  prouder  name,  by  becoming  the  leader  of 
a  rebellion.  Daniel  O'Connell,  after  various  preliminary  experi- 
ments, succeeded  in  establishing  the  Catholic  Association,  and  then 
brought,  by  means  of  it,  the  whole  weight  of  the  masses,  headed 
by  the  priesthood,  to  bear  upon  one  point.  How  the  Society  was 
constituted  and  worked,  and  to  what  end  it  was  directed^  it  is  not  the 
business  of  this  biography  to  explain.  Enough  is  done  when  we 
state  that  its  affairs  were  managed  with  such  exceeding  skill  that 
its  leaders,  while  they  kept  all  Ireland  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
were  themselves  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  interference  by  the 
government. 

From  that  time  forth  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet 
was  taxed  to  meet  the  difiSculties  of  a  case  which  haa  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  history.  It  could  not  be  said  that  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  because  the  people,  though  oompletely 
organised,  professed  nothing  but  loyalty  to  the  throne.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  individuals  were  forced  to  give  up  their  holdings, 
while  houses  were  broken  into,  and  arms  and  ammunition  carried 
off.  But  outrages  of  this  sort  were  of  old  standing,  nor  could  the 
government  entertain  greater  abhorrence  of  them  than  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  his  subordinate  agents  in  the  mo?e- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Irish  community  was 
not  idle.  Complaining  that  their  rulers  had  deserted  them,  they 
combined  for  self-defence,  and  through  their  Orange  lodges,  held 
language  quite  as  determined  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Association* 
Though  in  point  of  numbers  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with 
their  rivals,  they  possessed  by  &r  the  larger  share  of  the  property, 
and  almost  all  the  political  influence  of  the  country.  Hence 
every  effort  made  to  conciliate^  or  even  to  deal  fairly  by  the  i 
Boman  Catholics,  brought  down  upon  the  government  the  hostility 
of  the  Orangemen;  while  the  promotion  of  an  Orangeman  to  | 

*  The  law  in  qneetion— Mr.  Gonlborn's  Act,  was  aocepted  by  upwards  of  1^ 
puishes ;  and  so  well  and  justly  were  the  commutationa  settled,  that  only  dx  appeals 
were  made,  of  which  fonr  were  dismiaaed ;  in  one  the  amount  of  tithes  was  raised, 
and  only  in  one  lowered. 
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place,  or  even  his  friendly  reception  at  the  Viceregal  Court,  ex- 
asperated the  Boman  Catholic  mind,  and  called  forth  volumes  of 
abuse  from  ita  great  director. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  there  had  been 
bitter  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Soman  Catholics,  that 
faith  had  not  been  kept  with  them.  This  was  not  in  strict  pro- 
priety the  fact,  for  whatever  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions  might  be,  he 
had  no  power,  in  despite  of  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament, 
to  pay  Somish  priests,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  to  place 
the  Boman  Catholic  laity  on  a  footing  of  political  equality 
with  Protestants.  Year  by  year  motions  were  accordingly  made 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  bore  oppressively  upon  the  Bomanists, 
and  one  by  one  the  strictly  penal  statutes  either  fell  into  dis- 
use or  were  swept  away.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  there  remained  only  a  single  enactment  which,  by  re- 
quiring the  affirmation  of  a  particular  oath,  hindered  peers  and 
commoners  from  sitting  and  voting  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
and  from  holding  certain  offices  under  the  Crown.  This  enactment 
was  spoken  of  as  a  disqualifying  law,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  failed  for  a  time,  majorities  in  both 
houses  declaring  against  the  repeal.  But  on  each  successive 
division  the  majorities  in  the  Commons  became  less  decided,  till 
in  the  end  the  opponents  of  what  was  called  Catholic  emancipation 
found  themselves  in  a  minority.  The  hope  of  the  Protestant  party 
was  thenceforth  fixed  on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint them ;  though  even  there  public  opinion  showed  symptoms 
of  wavering,  which  grew  more  and  more  manifest  as  sons  suc- 
ceeded to  their  fathers,  and  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
the  peerage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  Through 
many  years  the  battle  of  Catholic  emancipation  raged,  bringing 
into  play,  on  both  sides,  traits  of  character,  on  which  no  thought- 
ful politician  now  looks  back,  except  with  sorrow.  With  these, 
however,  we  have  no  special  concern ;  at  all  events  till  the  proper 
time  come  for  explaining  how  the  Duke  of  Wellington  dealt  with 
the  question,  and  upon  what  grounds  of  reason  his  policy  rested. 
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CHAP,  xxvra. 

THX  DITSB^S  ILLKE8S. —  MB.  SIEFHEirSOir  TRBATS  HIK  FOB  DEAFNBS8. —  lEB 
AFPAIBS  OF  PORTUOAL  AFD  OF  BU8SIA.  —  MB.  CAXSISQ^B  EXPBDITIOH  TO 
POBTUOAL.  —  THE  DUXE's  MISSION  TO  ST.   PETEBSBITBG. 

Ahono  other  peculiarities  incident  to  the  Duke's  strongly  marked 
character,  there  was  one  which  occasioned  from  time  to  time  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  to  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  claim  an 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  physical  infirmities  of  human  natuie. 
Sickness,  for  example,  no  matter  in  what  cause  originating,  he 
regarded  as  something  which  ought  to  be  concealed.  It  was  a 
sign  of  weakness  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  which  he  would 
scarcely  acknowledge  even  to  the  medical  men  who  attended  him. 
In  1823,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  he  was 
attacked  with  inflammation,  which  gave  way  only  to  profuse  bleed- 
ing, and  left  great  weakness  behind*  He  could  not  deny  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  ill  —  but  he  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  the 
slightest  danger,  or  that  any  serious  inconvenience  had  occuiied 
through  his  illness  to  himself  or  to  others.  In  1824,  cholera,  not 
in  a  very  mild  form,  attacked  him,  and  its  effects  were  long  seen 
in  his  wasted  frame  and  emaciated  countenance.  He  never  would 
allow  that  he  had  suffered  from  more  than  a  slight  derangement 
of  the  stomach.  Wind,  rain,  hail,  snow,  could  not  keep  him  back 
from  the  discharge  of  the  commonest  ceremonial  duties.  He 
would  appear  at  guard  moimtings  or  reviews  in  the  full-dress 
costume  of  the  season,  whatever  it  might  be ;  while  all  around 
him  were  cloaked  and  wrapped  up  against  the  weather.*  Hence 
they  who  wrote  or  spoke  to  him  about  some  malady  under  which  it 
was  known  that  he  had  been  labouring,  never  got  a  more  explicit 
acknowledgment  than  this,  —  "I  was  a  little  out  of  sorts,  but  Fm 
all  right  now ;"  or, "  I  tried  to  bully  a  cold,  but  it  beat  me." 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  make  mention  of  a 
circumstance,  which  not  only  illustrates  the  fact  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  but  brings  prominently  into  view  both  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke's  nature,  and  his  shrinking  aversion  to  the  veiy 
appearance  of  deceit.  He  had  become  partially  deaf  in  one  ear, 
and  felt  impatient  under  the  a£9dction.    All  the  legitimate  skill 

*  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  Buke  wore,  on  guch  occasions,  an  ample  eneaoement  of 
nnder-dothing. 
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and  science  in  London  was  called  on  to  remove  the  infirmity,  but 

without  effect   At  last,  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  aurist,  was 

recommended  to  the  Duke  as  one  who  had  been  eminently  success- 

fill  in  similar  cases.     The  Duke  sent  for  him.     After  trying,  to  no 

purpose,  a  less  energetic  method  of  treatment,  Mr.  Stephenson  had 

recourse  to  his  great  remedy,  viz.  the  injection  by  a  syringe  into 

the  ear  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic.     **  I  don't  think,"  the  Duke 

used  to  say,  "  that  I  ever  suffered  so  much  in  my  life.     It  was  not 

1  pain :  it  was  something  far  worse.     The  sense  of  hearing  became 

;  80  acute,  that  I  wished  myself  stone  deaf.     The  noise  of  a  carriage 

I  passing  along  the  street  was  like  the  loudest  thunder,  and  every- 

I  body  that  spoke  seemed  to  be  shrieking  at  the  very  top  of  his 

Voice."   We  are  not  prepared  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  unlooked- 

t  fer  result  of  an  experiment  which  had  succeeded  in  many  other 

[  instances ;  we  only  know  the  fact,  and  that  the  Duke,  as  was  his 

I  Wont,  bore  it  all  without  manifesting  any  token  that  he  was  un- 

\  iM>mfortable.     He  went  out  and  came  in  as  usual,  and  when  he 

;  letired  to  bed,  none  of  his  household  suspected  that  there  was 

anything  wrong  with  him. 

By  great  good  fortune  Dr.  Hume,  his  friend  and  family  physi- 

-•  dan,  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance  for  other  reasons,  called 

;  next  morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  He  was  shown  into  the  Duke's 

« loom,  and  found  him  sitting  at  the  table,  unshaved  and  unwashed, 

\  with  blood-shot  eyes  and  a  flushed  cheek,  and  observed  that  when 

lie  rose  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man.     His  whole  appearance, 

fodeed,  to  use  Dr.  Hume's  expression,  "  was  that  of  one  who  had 

»ot  yet  recovered  from  a  terrible  debauch."     Now,  as  Hume  knew 

perfectly  well  that  his  illustrious  patient  never  committed  such 

debauches,  he  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  expressed  himself  so. 

•I  fancy  there  is  something  wrong  with  my  ear,"  was  the  Duke's 

leplj;  "I  wish  you  would  look  at  it."     Hume  did  look  at  it.    A 

farious  inflammation  was  going  on,  which,  had  it  been  permitted 

to  nin  its  course  for  another  hour,  must  have  reached  the  brain. 

Home  ordered  Lis  patient  immediately  to  bed,  and  sent  off  for  Sir 

Henry  Halford  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.     Vigorous  remedies  were 

^  once  applied,  and  the  inflammation  was  arrested.   But  the  sense 

of  hearing  on  that  side  of  the  head  was  destroyed  for  ever. 

We  must  not  omit  the  sequel  to  this  little  tale.  The  grief  and 
fortification  of  Mr.  Stephenson  when  he  heard  of  the  results  of 
1"8  practice  knew  no  boimds.  He  hastened  to  Apsley  House,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  Duke's  presence,  expressed  himself  as  any 
right-minded  person,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  done. 
But  he  was  instantly  stopped,  though  in  the  kindest  manner, — 
f  "Don't  say  a  word  about  it;  you  acted  for  the  best;  it  has  been 
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unfortunate,  no  doubt,  for  both  of  us,  but  you  are  not  at  all  to 
blame." 

Grateful  for  this  reception,  Mr.  Stephenson  went  on  to  say: 
"  But  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  me.  Nobody  will  employ  me  any 
more,  when  they  hear  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  such  suffer- 
ing and  danger  to  your  Grace."  **  Why  should  they  hear  anythiDg 
about  it  ?"  replied  the  Duke ;  **  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  depend 
upon  it  I  won't  say  a  word  to  any  one."  "  Then  your  Grace  will 
allow  me  to  attend  you  as  usual,  which  will  show  them  that  you 
have  not  withdrawn  your  confidence  from  me."  "  No,"  replied  the 
Duke,  still  kindly  but  firmly ;  ^^  I  can't  do  that,  for  that  would  be 
a  lie."  So  strong,  even  in  a  case  which  made  no  common  appeal 
to  his  generosity,  was  the  Duke's  love  of  truth.  He  would  not  act 
a  falsehood  any  more  than  he  would  speak  one.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, fail  to  do  Mr.  Stephenson's  memory  the  same  justice  which 
the  Duke  did  to  his  professional  character  while  he  lived.  '^It 
was  not  his  fault,"  he  used  to  say.  ^^He  distinctly  warned  me  that 
if  I  felt  any  uneasiness  in  the  ear  I  must  get  cupped  at  once ;  and 
I  said,  *  Very  well.'  But  I  never  was  cupped  in  my  life.  I  never 
thought  more  about  it,  and  so,  I  suppose,  the  inflammation  had 
time  to  run  on." 

The  Duke  underwent  this  operation  because  he  was  in  a  hony 
to  get  rid  of  his  deafness,  in  consequence  of  a  duty  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  him,  the  importance  of  which  will  scarcely  be  un- 
derstood without  a  few  words  of  preliminary  explanation. 

There  occurred  about  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  two 
events  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  not  only  affected  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet  of  which  the  Duke  was  a  member,  but  gave 
to  the  Duke  himself,  both  at  the  moment  and  subsequently,  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness.  We  allude  to  the  deaths  of  Don  John  VL  King 
of  Portugal,  and  of  Alexander  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias.  The 
death  of  Don  John,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  March,  1826, 
led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  formal  severance  of  her  important 
South  American  provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Abready, 
in  1825,  the  national  independence  of  Brazil  had  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  an  arrangement  made  which,  while  it  secured  to  Don 
John  for  his  lifetime  the  imperial  title,  devolved  all  power,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  that  empire,  upon  bis 
eldest  son  Don  Pedro.  The  deed  which  settled  these  matters  was, 
to  be  sure,  so  worded  that  it  seemed  to  leave  to  Don  Pedro  a  right 
of  choice  between  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  gave  him  authority  to  exercise  dominion 
for  a  single  day  over  both  realms.  Had  he  selected  the  crown  of 
Portugal  he  would  have  assumed  his  place  at  once  among  the 
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crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  been  aasored  of  a  quiet  reign  oyer  a 
people  attached  to  his  &niil7  as  well  as  satisfied  with  the  institu* 
tions  under  which  they  lived.  But  to  counterbalance  this,  there 
was  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Brazilian 
throne,  which  had  hardly  existed  long  enough  to  bear,  without 
being  shaken  by  it,  the  inconvenience  of  a  protracted  minority. 
For  though  the  Brazilians,  having  had  the  court  some  time  resi- 
dent among  them,  accepted  readily  enough  a  constitutional  form 
of  government,  with  an  emperor  at  its  head,  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for  monarchy 
in  the  abstract,  as  to  continue  deaf,  under  the  disadvantages  of  an 
infant  sovereign  and  a  regent,  to  the  enticements  of  that  repub- 
licanism which  they  saw  dominant  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent*  Again,  Bon  Pedro  was  desirous,  since  he  could 
not  keep  the  two  crowns  united,  to  knit  them  together  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  bonds  of  a  family  alliance.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  retain  the  throne  of  Brazil  for  him- 
self, askd  to  seat  on  that  of  Portugal  his  eldest  daughter,  then  a 
child  of  nine  years  of  age. 

The  consequence  of  this  resolve  was  the  granting  by  him  of 
a  charter  to  Portugal  and  the  establishment  of  his  sister.  Donna 
Isabella,  in  the  Segency,  till  the  young  heir  should  come  of  age* 
Now,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Don  Pedro  had  any  legal  right 
to  settle  these  points ;  at  all  events  there  was  in  Portugal  a  strong 
party  which  denied  that  the  right  existed.  This  party  went  at  once 
into  rebellion,  with  a  view  to  place  Don  Miguel,  the  yoimger  son 
of  Don  John,  upon  the  throne :  and  Spain,  now  despotically  go* 
verned,  was  invited  to  promote  the  success  of  the  movement.  In 
the  English  Cabinet  there  was  a  section  which  eagerly  espoused 
the  Queen's  cause,  because  it  was  connected,  or  was  assumed  to  be 
so,  with  the  spread  of  liberal  institutions.  There  was  another^ 
and  to  this  the  Duke  belonged,  which  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
any  arrangement  which  the  Portuguese  might  make  for  them- 
selves. Both  however  agreed  in  deciding  that  Spain  must  be  pre^ 
vented  from  throwing  her  sword  into  the  scale ;  and  hence  when 
the  Regent  appealed  to  old  treaties  between  the  two  realms  the 
armed  assistance  for  which  she  applied  was  not  refused.  The 
Diinisters  who  in  either  house  accounted  for  the  sudden  embark- 
ation of  troops  for  Portugal,  were  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Canning:  and 
their  speeches  remain  on  record.  There  is  an  extraordinary  con- 
trast between  them.  Canning — the  advocate  of  liberalism,  de- 
livered an  impetuous,  defiant,  and  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
world.  The  Duke  spoke  like  a  man  to  whom  the  horrors  of  war 
were  not  strange;  whom  nothing  short  of  a  strong  moral   ob- 
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ligation  could  induce  to  sanction  a  step  which  might  possibly, 
revive  them.  Happily  for  Europe  Spain  did  not  persist  in  her 
plans  of  invasion :  and  the  British  army,  only  6000  strong,  after 
spending  a  year  or  two  in  Portugal,  returned  home  without  having 
been  obliged  to  fire  a  shot  in  anger. 

Meanwhile  there  had  occurred  in  the  East  events  which  ap- 
peared not  less  pregnant  with  danger,  and  to  deal  with  which  the 
Duke  was  considered,  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet, 
as  the  only  competent  person.  In  December  1825,  Alexander, 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  died  childless ;  after  settling  the  suc- 
cession, not  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  the  elder  of  his  brothers, 
but  in  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  It  was  an  arrangemeDt, 
which,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  whole  of  the  imperial  family ;  and  when  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander became  known,  Nicholas  was  proclaimed  at  St.  Petersburg. 
But  he  did  not  ascend  the  throne  without  a  struggle.  A  militanr 
revolt  broke  out,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed;  and 
in  which  the  name  of  Constantine  was  made  use  of^  not  less  to  his 
own  annoyance  than  to  that  of  the  Emperor. 

Little  was  known  beyond  the  court  circle  of  the  character  of  the 
new  Czar,  and  the  rumours  which  went  abroad  concerning  him  were 
of  a  mixed  nature.  He  was  described  as  proud,  warlike,  and  am- 
bitious, but  true  to  his  word  if  he  once  pledged  iL  His  reverence 
for  the  memory  of  his  deceased  brother  was  known  to  be  great, 
and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  bound,  both  by  honour  and  affection,  to  follow  in  all 
respects  thft  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Now  for  some  time  pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  relations  between  the  court 
of  St*  Petersburg  and  the  Porte  had  been  of  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory nature.  There  were  complaints  on  both  sides  of  violated 
treaties,  and,  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  frequent  demands  for  redress ; 
as  well  as  a  determination,  often  repeated,  to  obtain,  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  a  settlement  of  the  Greek  question.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  the  new  Emperor 
should  be  induced  to  act  with  moderation ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  commissioned,  not  only  to  carry  to  Nicholas  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  own  sovereign,  but  to  find  out  what  the  Czar's 
intentions  really  were,  and  to  dissuade  him,  if  possible,  from  war. 

A  measure  of  this  sort  was  the  more  necessary,  that  there  had 
arisen,  of  late,  some  coolness  between  the  Governments  of  Russia 
and  England.  The  former  charged  the  latter  with  encouraging 
the  Porte  to  evade  the  engagements  into  which  she  had  entered: 
— the  latter  believed  that  the  former  was  bent  on  picking  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Porte,  as  an  excuse  for  entering  actively  into- the 
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Greek  ingurrection.  Hence  when  in  1824  the  Emperor  Alexander 
invited  his  allies  to  meet  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  all  except  Eng- 
land obeyed  the  summons.  She  alone  held  aloof^  because,  though 
not  less  anxious  than  the  rest  to  see  the  Greek  difficulty  over- 
come, she  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  application  of  force,  or  even 
of  menace,  in  order  to  effect  that  object 

The  congress  met  and  separated  without  making  any  intimation 
to  England  of  the  conclusions  at  which  it  had  arrived.  This 
was  of  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance ;  but  when  in  addition 
Count  Lieven,  then  the  Sussian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  suddenly  adopted  a  tone  of  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
Greece,  an  inference  was  drawn  that  the  congress  had  resolved 
to  follow  a  line  of  action  of  which  England  could  not  approve. 
Meanwhile  her  own  policy  in  regard  to  Greece  seems  to  have 
leen  somewhat  vague.  When  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  in- 
surgents to  place  themselves  under  her  protection,  she  declined 
it  When  it  got  abroad  that  a  similar  proposal  was  about  to  be 
made  to  France,  she  opposed  that  also.  Her  object  apparently 
was,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  on  terms  which  the  Greeks  themselves  had  originally 
suggested;  viz.:  that  Greece  should  acknowledge  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte,  and  pay  a  reasonable  tribute,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  administered  her  internal  affairs  in  her  own  way,  and 
wider  a  Greek  government.  On  this  head,  however,  no  settled 
plan  would  appear  to  have  been  formed,  at  all  events  none  was 
inade  public 

The  English  Government  did  not  know  that  the  results  of  the 
Congress  of  St.  Petersburg  had  disappointed  and  disgusted 
Alexander;  and  that  Alexander's  successor  came  early  to  the 
eonclusion  that  Sussia  had  no  sincere  friend  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Such,  however,  was  the  case,  for  after  engaging  Alexander 
Bot  to  break  with  the  Porte,  by  promises  of  an  effective  inter- 
ference in  his  favour,  the  ministers  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Prussia  had  done  nothing ;  while  one  of  them  —  Prince  Metter- 
nich  —  committed  the  extraordinary  imprudence  to  boast  of  his 
own  cleverness  in  deceiving  the  Emperor,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  gullibility  of  his  dupe.  This  occurred  in  Paris,  during 
Mettemich's  sojourn  there  in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  the  story 
leing  repeated  to  Alexander,  probably  with  some  exaggeration, 
rendered  him  furious.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  only  isolated,  but 
insulted ;  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  morbid  determination, 
henceforth  to  rely  upon  himself  alone,  and  to  seek  his  own  objects 
with  the  strong  hand. 

He  was  in  this  temper  when  another  piece  of  intelligence  reached 
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him,  still  more  mortifying  to  his  self-love,  as  it  was  in  its  nature 
much  more  startling.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  tours  through 
the  outlying  provinces,  an  English  officer  in  the  Bussian  service 
informed  him  that  a  frightful  conspiracy  had  long  been  matured, 
and  might  at  any  moment  break  out  into  action.  Ever  since  the 
murder  of  Paul  a  project  had,  it  appeared,  been  entertained  of 
changing  the  dynasty  by  putting  to  death  in  one  day  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Romanoff.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
Bussian  fiimilies  were  said  to  be  implicated  in  this  conspiracy, 
which  had  its  ramifications  everywhere ;  indeed,  so  extensive  was 
it  represented  to  be,  and  so  formidable,  that  the  Emperor,  after 
well  considering  the  matter,  determined  to  run  all  personal  risks 
rather  than  throw  the  empire  into  confusion  by  endeavouring  to 
search  it  out.  It  was  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  con- 
spiracy, rather  than  any  difficulty  presented  by  the  Polish  mar- 
riage, which  induced  Alexander  to  postpone  Gonstantine  to 
Nicholas  in  the  line  of  succession ;  for  Nicholas  was  as  popular  as 
Gonstantine  was  the  reverse,  and  the  imperial  family,  aftef  con- 
sulting upon  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  elder  brother  was  bound  to  submit  to 
a  great  personal  sacrifice  rather  than  aggravate  the  dangers  with 
which  the  throne  itself  was  threatened. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Gonstantine,  a  harsh,  but  not  an 
ungenerous  man,  offered  no  opposition  to  the  arrangement ;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  was  not  a  consenting  party  to  the  revolt 
which  subsequently  occurred  in  his  name.  But  the  acquiescence 
of  his  brother  in  a  scheme  which  Alexander  proposed  only  under 
the  pressure  of  a  deep  anxiety,  brought  no  relief  to  his  own 
anguish.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  objects  for  which  he  had  lived 
were  defeated.  His  dream  of  becoming  the  great  benefector  of 
the  age  was  dispelled ;  and  he  now  sought  in  the  exercise  of  piety, 
the  consolation  which  ambition  had  failed  to  give.  It  happened 
that  on  one  of  his  rapid  journeys,  he  arrived,  during  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  and  sleet,  at  a  place  called  Pujaurock.  He  made  at  once 
for  the  church,  in  order  to  worship  there,  and  was  forced  in  bis  low 
droshka  to  ford  a  swollen  stream.  The  water  got  into  the  car- 
riage, his  feet  were  wet,  he  remained  long  at  his  devotions,  and 
caught  a  severe  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  stream  which  wrought  him  this  ill 
had  once  been  the  line  of  demarkation  between  Muscovy  and  some 
Tartar  tribes.  Many  severe  battles  were  fought  upon  its  banks, 
and  its  Tartar  name  when  interpreted  means,  "Death  to  the 
Russian ! " 

The  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  which  Nicholas  succeeded, 
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was  of  a  very  complicated  nature ;  and  he  bad  no  one  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  own  courtiers  with  whom  to  advise.  To  them  it 
naturally  appeared  that  the  best  means  of  diverting  men's  thoughts 
from  mischief  at  home  was  to  give  them  occupation  in  foreign 
war.  But  war  for  Russia  meant  an  attack  upon  Turkey,  which 
could  not  but  prove  successful,  unless  France  and  Austria,  to 
whom  the  aggrandisement  of  Bussia  in  Europe  could  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  indifference,  should  unite  with  England  to  prevent  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Austria  were  both  open  to  consi- 
derations which  exercised  no  influence  whatever  over  England,  and 
if  they  should  be  induced  to  stand  back,  then  it  was  next  to  im-* 
possible  for  England  and  Turkey  to  stop  the  march  of  a  Sussian 
army  upon  Constantinople. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
set  out  upon  his  mission  to  St  Petersburg,  carrying  with  him  a 
long  and  carefully  written  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Canning. 
It  turned  mainly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  supposed 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Greek  question.  It  contained,  among  other  things,  extracts  from 
two  letters,  which  had  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  of  which  the  Duke  was 
to  make  use,  in  order  to  convince  the  Czar  of  the  great  desire  of 
the  British  Q-ovemment  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties  with  the 
Porte.  One  of  these  extracts  explained  the  wishes  of  England  in 
regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  every  article  of  which  the  Porte 
was  urged  to  fulfil  to  the  letter.  The  other  referred  to  a  commu- 
nication which  Count  Lieven  had  recently  made  to  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  to  which  Mr.  Canning,  after  some  inquiry,  was  dis- 
posed to  give  credence.  It  had  been  represented  to  the  British 
Government,  that  the  Sultan,  wearied  with  the  Grreek  war  and  its 
coaseqaenoes,  had  made  over  the  Morea  in  form  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
to  be  held  by  him  under  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  Pashalic  of  Egypt.  By  this  deed  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  author- 
ised to  pacify  the  country  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  he  could, 
and  it  was  represented  that  he  was  preparing  to  do  so  by  removing 
the  inhabitants  in  a  body,  selling  them  into  slavery  in  Africa,  and 
repeopling  the  Morea  with  a  Mahomedan  colony  from  Egypt. 
Such  a  step  as  this  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  desired  to  say 
that  England  would  never  permit  She  had  no  wish  to  interfere, 
except  with  her  friendly  offices,  between  the  Porte  and  its  rebel- 
lious subjects;  but  any  attempt  to  depopulate  the  Morea  of 
Christians,  and  to  set  up  another  Barbary  state  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  she  would  oppose,  even  if  compelled  to  employ  her  fleet 
iu  doing  so. 
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The  object  which  the  Duke  was  expected  to  attain,  by  showing 
these  extracts  to  the  Czar,  was  to  satisfy  him  of  the  friendly  feel- 
ings of  England  towards  Bussia,  and  her  anxiety  to  carry  into 
effect  her  own  engagements  to  Alexander,  and  to  press  the  same 
punctuality  and  good  faith  upon  Turkey.  Having  accomplished 
this,  he  was  to  offer  the  mediation  of  England  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  single-handed,  if  that  were  practicable,  but  in  co-operation 
with  Russia,  should  Russia  desire  to  be  a  party  to  the  agreement^ 
and  Turkey  offer  no  opposition.  He  was,  however,  cautioned  not 
to  commit  himself  to  any  specific  engagement,  and,  above  all,  to 
object  to  a  congress,  should  the  Czar  propose  one.  If^  however, 
the  Czar  should  insist  upon  a  congress,  then  the  Duke  was  to  hold 
out  for  three  points ;  first,  that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
head  of  a  maritime  power  next  in  importance  to  France,  should  be 
represented  at  the  congress ;  next,  that  the  congress  should  assemble 
in  London  ;  and  third,  that  its  deliberations  should  be  prefaced  by 
the  reappointment  of  a  Russian  ambassador  to  the  Porte ;  for  as 
yet  the  only  representative  of  the  Czax  at  Constantinople  was  a 
charg^  d'affaires,  a  man  of  inferior  rank  in  Russia,  a  Greek,  by 
name  Minciacki.  Finally,  the  Duke  was  desired  to  stipulate 
for  an  engagement  on  all  sides,  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
gain  an  increase,  either  of  territory  or  influence,  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey. 

The  Duke  quitted  London  early  in  February  1826,  and  taking 
Berlin  on  his  way,  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  17th.  His  reception 
by  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people,  was  of  the  most  gratifying 
nature  *,  and  he  had  much  interesting  and  (as  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  believe)  confidential  conversation  with  the  Prussian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  From  him  he  learned  that  the  new 
Emperor  was  bent  upon  war ;  that  he  preferred  it  to  arbitration  in 
any  form,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resist  the  interference  of 
the  Allies,  unless  they  engaged  to  mediate  for  him  in  a  body.  This 
was  not  very  cheering  intelligence  for  a  plenipotentiary,  one  of 
whose  purpases  in  coming  abroad  was  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
another  congress ;  and  who  hoped  to  avert  war  through  the  sole 
mediation  of  England,  or,  if  that  were  rejected,  by  bringing 
England  and  Russia  to  act  cordially  together.  Its  effect,  however, 
was  simply  to  prepare  him  for  opposition,  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  took  a  very  different  shape  from  that  which  either  he  or 
his  government  had  anticipated. 

Continuing  his  journey,  the  Duke  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  March,  and  the  same  evening  he  had  an 

*  The  whole  of  the  staff,  including  the  royal  family,  except  the  King,  marched  on 
foot,  in  full  dress  uniform,  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  hotel. 
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interview  with  Count  Nesselrode.     It  was  conducted  on  both  sides 
^th  Bome  finesse,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  with  a  good  deal  of 
reserve.    The  great  object  of  the  Hussian  minister  seemed  to  be 
to  impress  the  Duke  with  the  belief  that  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
was  not  desirous  of  war ;  indeed,  he  repeated  this  declaration  so 
oft^,  and,  as  it  sometimes  appeared,  so  gratuitously,  that  the 
Duke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Nesselrode  must  have  heard 
of  the  inquiries  which  he  had  been  making  at  Berlin,  and  was 
anxious  to  remove  the  impression  created  by  the  results  of  these 
;  inquiries.     Partly  because  he  entertained  this  suspicion,  partly 
i  fecause  his  own  papers  were  still  upon  the  road,  and  that  he  was 
.  imwilling  to  commit  himself  imtil  they  should  arrive,  and  till  he 
:  should  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  others,  the  Duke 
.  confined  himself  to  general  declarations,  that  if  the  Emperor  were 
;  really  desirous  of  avoiding  war,   he  would  find   the   King,  his 
i  master,  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  Bussia  out  of  her  dif- 
-fculti^.      Count  Nesselrode,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  be  made  acquainted  at  once  with  the  details  of  what- 
ever plans  of  accommodation  the  Duke  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
-poee.    "Such  confidence,"  he  observed,  "would  be  of  the  greatest 
i  possible  use  to  him,  because  it  would  instruct  him  what  to  say  to 
5  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers."     But  the  only  answer  which 
he  could  extract  from  the  Duke  was  this :  "  Tell  them  the  truth ; 
'that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  is  disposed  to  do  all  in 
[their  power  to  enable  you  to  get  the  better  of  your  difficulties."  * 

On  the  following  day  the  Duke  was  admitted  to  his  first  audi- 
f  ence  by  the  Czar.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  and  impressed  him  with 
t»  very  high  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  disposition  and  abilities. 
'There  was  no  reserve  about  him,  nor  any  affectation  of  it.  He 
declared  himself  averse  to  war,  but  did  not  see  how  he  could  keep 
ontof  it  with  honour.  This  was  not  owing,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  imagine,  to  any  mawkish  sympathy  for  the  Greeks. 
They  were  in  rebellion  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  if 
ke  were  to  make  their  religion  an  excuse  for  interfering  by  force 
of  arms  between  them  and  the  Porte,  he  should  have  no  right  to 
waplain  if  the  Porte  in  return  were  to  stir  up  his  own  Maho- 
medan  subjects  to  rebel  against  him.  His  ground  of  difference 
Trith  Turkey  lay  nearer  home ;  for  not  to  this  day  had  the  Porte 
folfilled  its  engagements  to  his  predecessor.  And  having  exhausted 
»ll  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  there  remained  for  him  now  no 
alternative  except  to  send  in  an  ultimatum,  and  to  abide  by  it. 

This  language  was  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  been  led 
to  expect,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  what  the  Emperor  Alex- 

i*  The  Duke*s  MS.  correspondence. 
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ander  used  to  employ,  that  for  a  moment  the  Duke  felt  inclined  to 
doubt  its  sincerity.  But  he  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  everything  which -his  Majesty  had  said  to  the 
ministers  of  other  powers;  he  could  not,  therefore,  believe  it  to 
be  assumed.  His  first  despatch  home  is,  accordingly,  written  in 
a  cheerful  spirit,  and  contains  an  expression  of  his  belief  that  there 
will  be  no  war  in  Europe  at  all,  especially  for  the  sake  of  Greece. 
But  he  had  a  more  difficult  game  to  play  in  discussing  the  dif- 
ferences between  Hussia  and  Turkey,  arising  out  of  the  breach  or 
assumed  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  by  the  latter.  A  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  that  treaty  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  understanding  of  the  sort  of  nego- 
tiation to  which  the  Duke  now  applied  himself. 

It  had  been  settled  in  1822,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  the 
Allies  should  exercise  their  influence  in  order  to  bring  the  Porte 
to  reason,  and  prevent  a  rupture  with  Bussia.  The  matter  to 
be  handled  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty,  whereby  the  Porte  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  to 
restore  the  Hospodars  to  the  principalities,  with  their  own  police 
under  them;  to  rebuild  the  churches  which  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  war,  and  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  Servia  with  certain 
deputies,  who  were  to  repair  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose. 
Furthermore,  the  Porte  consented  to  give  free  passage  into  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations ;  while  Bussia  pro- 
mised to  withdraw  from  whatever  portion  of  territory  she  might 
have  occupied,  and  to  renew  in  form  her  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turkey. 

Time  passed,  and  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  on  both 
sides  evaded.  A  fort  in  Mongrelia  which  the  Bussians  had  seized 
was  found  so  important  in  keeping  open  the  communications  with 
her  army  in  Mount  Caucasus,  that  she  made  no  move  to  abandon 
it;  whilst  on  the  side  of  Turkey  no  churches  were  rebuilt,  and,  as 
was  alleged,  at  least  in  St,  Petersburg,  her  troops  still  occupied  the 
Principalities.  The  fact  was,  that  of  30,000  men  whom  she  had 
originally  marched  into  the  Principalities,  a  considerable  portion 
was  left  there,  under  the  designation  of  police.  But  as  they  de- 
rived their  authority  to  act  not  from  the  Hospodars  but  from  the 
Porte,  Bussia  refused  to  regard  them  as  police ;  and  Wallachians 
and  Moldavians  equally  complained  that  they  plundered  instead  of 
protecting  the  country. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Porte  had,  it  appeared,  seized  the 
Servian  deputies  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  capital,  and  placing 
them  under  restraint,  kept  them  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  their  countrymen.     Against  these  acts,  which  she  described  aa 

/ 
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flagrant  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  Russia  remonstrated, 
and  finding  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  her  remonstrances,  she 
assumed  a  higher  tone.  She  demanded  that  the  Porte  should 
fiend  commissioners  to  Odessa  to  arrange  there  the  differences 
between  the  two  coiu^ ;  and  threatened,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal, 
to  withdraw  her  representative  from  Constantinople  and  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  Principalities. 

Satisfied  from  what  had  passed  between  the  Emperor  and  him- 
selfi  that  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended  on  the  side  of  Greece, 
the  Duke  went  no  farther  than  to  draw  up  a  paper,  in  which  he 
showed  what  the  wishes  of  England  were  respecting  the  pacifica- 
tion of  that  country,  and  how  his  government  had  interfered  to 
defeat  the  scheme  for  depopulating  the  Morea.  The  paper  was 
well  received  by  the  Czar,  who,  in  his  turn,  entered  largely  into  his 
other  grounds  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and  showed  the  Duke  a 
note  which  he  proposed  to  transmit  to  Constantinople,  and  of 
which  the  tone  was  not  only  peremptory  but  menacing.  A  long 
and  friendly  discussion  ensued,  during  which  the  Duke  besought 
the  Emperor  to  modify  many  of  his  expressions,  and  above  all  to 
omit  the  demand  that  Turkish  commissioners  should  be  sent  to 
Odessa.  For  as  the  Porte  never  gave  its  confidence  to  any  foreign 
representative,  it  would  probably  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Em- 
peror's request ;  and  if  it  did  comply,  would  disavow  the  acts  of 
its  own  agents  when  they  returned,  and  might  perhaps  put  them 
to  death.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Duke  entreated  the  Emperor  not 
to  rest  his  case  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  He 
had  himself  violated  these  terms,  and  was,  therefore,  disentitled  to 
appeal  to  them.  Neither  was  it  becoming  to  threaten,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  follow  up  his  threats  with  acts  of  hostility ;  in 
which  case  he  would  enter  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign 
upon  an  unjust  war. 

The  Emperor  received  these  remonstrances  in  the  very  best 
spirit,  and  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  not  justified  in  keeping 
possession  of  the  fort  in  Mongrelia.  He  added  that  the  threat  of 
withdrawing  his  charge  d'affaires  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  deter- 
mination to  go  to  war,  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  do  every- 
tidng  in  his  power  to  avoid.  When  reminded  that  it  was  neither 
wise  nor  dignified  to  threaten,  unless  there  was  a  purpose  of 
carrying  the  threat  into  execution,  he  retorted  with  great  quick- 
ness upon  England  and  her  proceedings.  "What  was  she  then 
doing  ?  Had  she  not  threatened  the  Porte,  if  it  should  refuse 
to  prohibit  Ibrahim  Pasha  from  carrying  his  projects  into  effect  in 
the  Morea  ?  What  was  there  more  unbecoming  in  the  threats  of 
Russia  than  in  those  of  England,  both  powers  being  determined. 
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by  their  own  showing,  to  avoid  a  collision."  The  Duke  found  little 
difficulty  in  proving  that  the  two  cases  had  no  afiSnity ;  that  the 
object  of  England  was  to  defeat  a  particular  design  which  a  mere 
threat  of  naval  interference  on  her  part  must  accomplish ;  whereas 
Kussia  gave  the  Porte  but  a  single  month  to  perform  certain 
specified  acts,  in  the  event  of  her  failing  to  do  which  Kussia  must 
either  go  farther  or  stultify  herself.  Besides,  no  other  European 
power  would  blame  England  for  preventing  such  an  outr^e  as 
that  with  which  the  Morea  was  threatened ;  whereas  all  must  look 
with  disfavour  upon  a  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  and  upon 
the  inevitable  aggrandisement  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  The  Emperor  admitted  that  there  was  a  difference,  but 
repeated  what  he  had  already  said,  that  he  expected  to  gain  his 
ends  without  having  recourse  to  violence ;  that  the  Porte  was  not 
open  to  any  other  argument  tKan  that  of  menace ;  and  that  Eng- 
land might  depend  upon  it,  that  even  if  forced  into  war,  he  should 
not  extend  his  frontier  one  inch  beyond  its  present  limits. 

Here  was  another  point  gained.  A  war  between  Hussia  and 
Turkey  alarmed  the  rest  of  Europe,  only  so  far  as  it  tended  to 
bring  Bussia  further  towards  the  West*  It  was  a  great  matter  to 
obtain  this  assurance  from  the  Czar,  that  he  aimed  at  no  conquests 
from  Turkey,  and  would  not  retain  them  if  they  were  achieved.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Emperor  observed  that  the  Turks  had  no  busi- 
ness in  Europe,  and  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  head  a  crusade  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  back  into 
Asia.  As  however  the  other  powers  would  not  agree  to  this,  he  was 
not  only  willing  but  desirous  of  living  on  good  terms  with  them. 

Encouraged  by  all  this,  the  Duke  proposed  that  the  Emperor 
should  not  send  his  note  at  present,  but  withhold  it  till  there  should 
be  time  for  communicating  with  the  English  Government,  and  for 
the  English  Government  to  remonstrate,  through  its  minister,  with 
the  Porte.  The  Emperor  objected,  on  the  plea  that  the  season  was 
passing  away,  and  that  if  compelled  to  move  his  troops  at  all  he 
must  move  them  shortly.  At  the  same  time  he  repeated  over  and 
over  again  that  he  entertained  no  views  of  conquest,  and  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  occupying  and  holding  the  Principa- 
lities, as  a  material  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements 
into  which  Turkey  had  entered. 

We  should  lengthen  out  unnecessarily  this  portion  of  our  narra- 
tive, were  we  to  give  in  detail  the  substance  of  each  successive 
conference  as  it  occurred,  sometimes  between  the  Duke  and  Ck>unt 
Nesselrode,  sometimes  between  the  Duke  and  the  Czar.  Enough 
is  done  when  we  st^ite,  that  for  a  while  the  Duke's  arguments 
seemed  to  carry  all  before  them ;  that  the  demand  for  Turkish 
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plenipotentiaries  to  repair  to  Odessa  was  given  up,  and  that  six 
weeks  instead  of  a  month  were  allowed  to  Turkey  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  satisfying  Russia  in  other  respects.  In  bringing  all  this 
about,  the  Duke  made  happy  use  of  the  Emperor's  admission 
respecting  the  Greeks,  by  showing  that  if  Russia  went  to  war  with 
Turkey  before  Greece  was  pacified,  Greece  must  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  become  the  ally  of  Russia ;  and  that  Russia  could  not,  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  replace  Greece  in  any  shape,  under  her 
old  masters.  But  just  as  matters  had  reached  this  point,  Count 
Lieven  arrived  from  England ;  and  whether  through  his  influence 
or  not,  first  Count  Nesselrode,  and  by  and  by  the  Emperor,  a  good 
deal  modified  their  tone.  For  example,  the  Emperor  had  agreed 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  whenever  the  Porte 
should  assure  England  that  she  was  prepared  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ments. Counts  Lieven  and  Nesselrode  endeavoured  to  back  out  of 
this  concession ;  and  declined  to  reduce  to  writing  the  promise 
which  the  Emperor  had  given,  "  that  even  in  the  event  of  war  he 
would  retain  none  of  his  conqueste."  It  appeared  also  that  they 
had  worked  upon  their  master  in  the  same  direction ;  for  when  the 
Duke  repeated  the  request  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  enable 
him  to  furnish  the  British  Government  with  tangible  proof  of  his 
generous  intentions,  the  Emperor  refused  to  sign  anything,  unless 
the  Duke  would  pledge  England,  first  to  obtain  for  Russia  the 
redress  which  she  required,  and  next  to  exact  from  the  Porte 
pecuniary  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  a  war,  should  war 
arise. 

Perceiving  that  this  was  not  the  moment  to  argue  the  point 
further,  the  Duke  reverted  to  the  Greek  question,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  settle  on  the  terms  originally  suggested  by  the  Greeks 
themselves.  These  implied,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  entire 
evacuation  of  Greece  by  the  Turks.  Indeed  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  draft  of  the  treaty,  which  provided  for  the  purchase  by  Greece 
at  a  valuation  of  the  property  of  all  Turks  then  resident  within  her 
limits.  When  these  arrangements  should  be  complete,  the  Duke 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  execution  of  them  should  be  placed 
under  the  joint  guarantee  of  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  Prussia, 
each  of  whom  had  a  more  immediate  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  order  of  things  than  England.  Meanwhile  he  would 
not  hear  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Russia  with  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  That  must  be  left  to  England  alone,  who  could  deal  with 
Ibrahim  as  she  had  done  with  Algiers,  provoking  no  quarrel  with 
the  Porte  or  with  anybody  else.  Whereas  the  interference  of 
Kussia  would  be  regarded  as  an  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  « 
Greeks,  and  a  war  between  her  and  the  Porte  must  inevitably  follow. 
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So  matters  rested  for  awhile;  but  on  the  21st  of  March  the 
Duke  considered  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Czai's 
note,  and  to  his  own  anxious  wish  that  it  should  be  withheld,  till 
the  English  Government  had  time  to  communicate  with  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning.  He  was  greatly  surprised  when  Count  Nesselrode 
informed  him  that  the  note  was  already  sent  off.  A  man  less 
discreet  would  have  fired  up  at  such  an  announcement ;  for  un- 
doubtedly the  proceeding,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  indicated 
no  desire  on  the  Emperor's  part  to  treat  England,  or  her  represen- 
tative, with  too  much  courtesy.  But  the  Duke  kept  his  temper, 
partly  because  he  suspected  that  Count  Nesselrode  had  gone  beyond 
the  truth  in  this  statement,  partly  because  in  any  case  no  good 
could  be  expected  to  arise  from  an  altercation  with  that  minister. 
It  was  a  wise  determination,  and  in  due  time  its  policy,  not  less 
than  its  wisdom,  became  manifest ;  for  at  a  subsequent  interview, 
the  Emperor  assured  him  that  the  note  was  still  in  his  own  posse^- 
sion,  and  that  he  would  do  nothing  regarding  it  which  might 
occasion  annoyance  to  one  whom  he  respected  and  esteemed  as  he 
did  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Emperor 
agreed  to  endorse  the  conditions  which  the  Duke  proposed  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  a  paper  was  signed 
by  Count  Nesselrode  to  that  effect.  By  the  deed  in  question, 
England  was  authorised  to  mediate  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 
If  the  terms  of  accommodation  were  accepted,  then  England  and 
Bussia  pledged  themselves  to  seek  no  accession  of  territory  or 
influence  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  If  they  were  rejected,  then 
the  two  powers  undertook  td  find  some  other  means  of  settling  the 
question,  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  abnegation  in  the  matter  of 
territory  or  influence  for  themselves. 

The  Duke  had  gained  niuch :  undoubtedly  more  than  ever  he 
expected  himself  to  gain,  or  than  any  other  diplomatist  would  ha?e 
been  able  to  accomplish.  He  felt  his  way  further,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  useless.  The  Czar  did  not  conceal,  that  come 
what  might,  he  had  designs  in  Asia  which  he  was  determined  not 
to  forego;  and  the  Duke  considered  it  unwise,  after  such  an 
avowa],  to  irritate  by  seekkig  to  thwart  him.  Enough  was  done 
in  obtaining  from  him  a  written  declaration  that  he  would  not 
endeavour  to  extend  his  frontier  in  Europe.  In  Asia  he  considered 
himself  firee  to  follow  his  own  course,  and  the  Duke  would  not 
take  advantage  of  a  word  hastily  spoken,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
restraining  him.  But  the  Duke  gained  more  than  all  this.  He 
obtained  the  Emperor's  sanction  to  write  at  length  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  and  to  explain  that  Bussia  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
war  with  Turkey ;  and  that  the  Divan  was  therefore  free  to  con- 
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aider  the  propositions  which  England  might  make  on  the  subject 
of  the  pacification  of  Greece,  vdth  all  the  calmness  and  regard  for 
self-respect  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  required. 

This  was  the  last  piece  of  business  which  the  Duke  transacted 
at  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  was  not  the  last  wise  and  conciliatory 
proceeding  to  which  he  lent  himself.  In  his  parting  interview  with 
the  Czar,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  April,  he  learned  that  the 
Emperor  was  desirous  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  to  his 
brother  Constantine,  and  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  him  if  the 
Buke  would  go  round  by  Warsaw,  so  as  to  visit  the  Archduke. 
He  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  Emperor's  wish,  and  was  the 
guest  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  for  portions  of  three  days. 
A  strong  impression  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  him  by  all 
that  he  saw  and  heard.  Of  the  Princess  Lowitz  he  spoke  as  of  a 
veiy  charming  woman,  the  object  of  whose  life  it  seemed  to  be  to 
keep  the  imperial  family  in  concord.  The  Grand  Duke  himself 
was  not  quite  so  pleasing.  He  exhibited  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  to  which  circumstances  had  reduced  him,  and  seemed 
impatient  to  escape  from  it.  It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  the  Em- 
peror, if  he  desired  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  his  brother, 
must,  for  some  time  at  least,  humour  him  in  many  things,  and 
above  all,  regulate,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  his  foreign  policy 
80  as  to  meet  Constantine's  wishes.  Still  the  Duke  quitted  the 
Bussian  dominions,  more  and  more  satisfied  that  if  England 
managed  her  foreign  policy  with  ordinary  discretion,  there  would 
be  no  war. 

There  was  a  story  current  at  the  time,  which  we  have  since 
heard  repeated,  that  at  their  parting  interview  the  Emperor  assured 
the  Duke,  that  out  of  the  love  which  his  Majesty  bore  for  him,  he 
should  never,  unless  driven  to  it  by  the  sternest  necessity,  wage 
war  with  the  Porte.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  tale, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  remarkable  one,  that  the  future  policy  of 
Nicholas  —  whether  he  came  under  this  direct  obligation  or  not, 
was  strictly  in  keeping  with  its  tenor.  The  war  between  Bussia 
and  Tiu-key,  which  occurred  a  few  months  later,  was  not  of  his 
seeking.  It  was  forced  upon  him :  partly  through  the  blunders  of 
England,  partly  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte ;  and  it  was 
not  pushed  to  an  extremity.  But  scarcely  was  the  Duke  removed 
from  the  stage  of  life,  ere  the  old  views  of  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg revived.  Prince  Menschikoff's  mission  to  Constantinople 
took  place,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  with  all  the  evils  attending  them,  soon  followed. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

PBOGRESS  OP  PTTBLIC  DISSENSION  IN  KEGARD  TO  ROHAN  CATITOLIC  DISABimiM 
AND  REFOEK  IN  PARLIAMENT. — THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1826.— DEATH  OF  THl 
DtTSE  OF  YORE.  —  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  COMKANDBR-IN-CHIEF.  —  ILLXM 
OF  LORD  LIVERPOOL. — THE  DUKE  AND  MR.  CANNING.  — THE  LATTER  PlDIl 
MINISTER. — THE  DFKE's  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  OWN  PROCEEDINGS. —  THE  DOI 
OF  CLARENCE  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL. 

If  in  this  imperfect  outline  of  public  affairs  no  notice  has  been 
taken,  either  of  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  out  in  India,  or  of 
the  progress  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  it  is  not  to  be  supportd 
that  these  were  regarded  by  the  Duke  with  indifference,  or  that  Irtf 
was  inclined,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to  make  light  of  thcoL 
His  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of  that  great  empire  withii 
which  the  foundations  of  his  own  military  renown  were  laid,  neT« 
passed  away ;  and  he  watched  the  course  of  events  as  they  fell  ot^j 
both  in  Birmah  and  at  Bhurtpore,  with  great  anxiety.  Nor  was  hi 
less  interested  in  the  revolt  of  Greece,  which,  however,  he  regardi 
rather  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  than 
the  effort  of  an  enslaved  people  to  assert  their  independeni 
Still,  as  it  was  not  his  special  business  to  give  a  direction  to  t1 
national  policy  in  either  case,  his  individual  opinions,  whatevi 
these  might  be,  necessarily  merged  in  the  decisions  of  the  cabi 
In  like  manner  the  commercial  crash  of  182*5  and  1826,  whidk 
spread  so  much  alarm  and  suffering  through  the  land,  affected  hidi 
only  as  it  did  any  other  individual  member  of  the  governmeafc 
which  had  inaugurated  those  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  trafc 
and  navigation  to  which  the  sufferers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed 
their  misfortunes.  The  case  was  different  in  regard  to  the  struggie> 
which  day  by  day  became  more  embittered,  between  those  who: 
clamoured  for  Catholic  emancipation  and  those  who  resisted  it 
Whatever  part  he  may  have  taken  in  that  contest  as  a  minister^ 
whatever  his  votes  may  have  been  in  Parliament,  his  private  views 
respecting  the  abstract  merits  of  the  case  seem  to  have  been  shared 
by  neither  party.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  r^ard  the  ex- 
clusion of  Boman  Catholics  from  political  power  as  the  key-stoae 
of  the  British  constitution.  Nor  was  he  able  to  perceive  that  the 
Soman  Catholics  had  any  right  to  complain  of  political,  fisu"  less  of 
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personal  injustice,  in  consequence  of  such  exclusion*  The  laws 
which  shut  them  out  from  Parliament  operated  as  other  laws  do 
which  place  more  or  less  of  restraint  on  individuals  or  on  classes. 
They  had  been  passed  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  and  till  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  public  good  would  be  more  advanced  by 
tiieir  repeal  than  by  their  retention,  he  saw  no  reason,  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  right,  for  interfering  with  them.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  till  the  question  should  be  settled  one 
way  or  another,  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  action,  either  to  the 
government  or  to  the  legislature.  There  rested  also  upon  his 
mind  a  painiitl  conviction,  that  if  matters  long  continued  as  they 
were,  Ireland  would  break  out  into  rebellion ;  for  which,  indeed, 
the  bulk  of  its  population  was  ripe,  and  from  which  they  were 
kept  back,  only  by  the  prudence,  perhaps  by  the  timidity,  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  subordinate  leaders  in  the  movement. 

It  was  to  this  subject,  "therefore,  more  than  to  any  other,  of 
public  interest,  that  the  Duke  at  this  time  directed  his  attention ; 
and  he  already  began  to  express  himself  concerning  it  to  those 
who  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  his  confidence,  vdth  a  reserve 
which  grew  day  by  day  less  guarded.  Not  that  the  claims  of  the 
Soman  Catholics  occupied  his  attention  exclusively ;  quite  other- 
wise. For  years  back  Lord  John  Hussell  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
periodically  bringing  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  which,  though 
rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities  on  all  occasions,  was  not 
without  significancy.  Meanwhile  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  agricultural  interest  against  foreign  competition,  though  re- 
cently altered  so  as  to  render  them  less  restrictive  than  they  had 
originally  been,  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  nobody.  It  will 
be  seen  by  and  by  that  the  Duke's  views  in  regard  to  the  former 
of  these  subjects  have  been  very  little  understood.  They  were, 
in  point  of  fact,  less  narrow  than  those  of  what  was  then  considered 
to  be  the  liberal  section  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  But 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Duke  thought 
in  1826,  as  he  continued  to  think  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that 
without  such  protection  to  domestic  agriculture  as  should  render 
England  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  her  supply  of  food, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  balance  even  between  the 
aristocratic  and  the  democratic  elements  in  the  constitution. 

The  Duke  was  absent  from  England  when  the  dissolution  of 
1826  took  place.  He  saw  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  turmoil  and 
bustle  of  the  general  election.  But  he  found,  on  his  return,  that 
in  its  results  it  more  than  justified  the  worst  fears  which  he  had 
previously  entertained  respecting  the  state  of  feeling  throughout 
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the  country.  In  Great  Britain,  not  less  than  in  Ireland,  the  poiat 
most  keenly  discussed  between  candidates  and  electors,  had  been 
Catholic  emancipation.  In  Ireland  the  Bomanists  carried  all  be- 
fore them.  Priests  went  about  from  parish  to  parish,  canvassing 
as  priests  only  can  do ;  while  "pastoral  letters,  from  bishops, 
charged  the  faithful  to  vote  as  the  interests  of  holy  church  and 
their  religion  required.  In  England  and  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  Protestant  spirit  had  been  roused ;  and  a  pledge  to 
resist  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  Association  was  in  many  places 
required  as  the  one  great  test  of  fitness  for  a  seat  in  the  l^slar 
txire.  Hence  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  met  ia 
November  was  a  good  deal  changed  from  that  of  the  previous 
May.  From  Ireland  the  cause  of  emancipation  had  achieved  a 
large  accession  of  strength,  which,  however,  was  more  thaai  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  exclusion  of  many  members,  who  as  represen- 
tatives of  English  and  Scotch  constituencies  had  formerly  voted 
for  that  measure. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Duke  of  York  died.  There 
could  be  but  one  opinion  in  England  in  regard  to  the  individual 
whom  it  would  become  the  crown  to  select  as  his  successor  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became,  as  was 
fitting,  commander-in-K5hief.*  But  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  being  then 
considered  incompatible  with  high  military  ofiSce,  he  was  further 
entreated  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  Though 
far  from  hopeful  that  an  admimstration  so  ill-assorted  could  long 
hold  together,  he  would  not,  by  withdrawing  from  it,  precipitate  the 
event  of  its  fell.  That,  however,  which  probably  no  care  on  his 
part  could  have  long  deferred,  an  occurrence,  as  melancholy  as 
it  was  unlocked  for,  hurried  forward. 

The  Duke  of  York  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  1826.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  most  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  including, 
among  others,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr. 
Canning.  On  the  14th  of  February  Lord  Liverpool  went  up  with 
an  address  of  condolence  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  King, 
and  on  the  16th  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  from  which  be  never 
recovered.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  in  every  point  of  view  to  the 
government ;  for  though  neither  a  very  able  minister  nor  a  very 
eloquent  debater.  Lord  Liverpool  deserved  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  sections  of  his  party.  He  had,  no  doubt,  been  car- 
ried away  of  late  beyond  that  beaten  track  of  traditional  policy  in 
which  a  portion  of  his  colleagues  loved  to  move.     He  bad  given 


*  He  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  Colonel  of  the  grenadier  regiment  of  foot 
guarda. 
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himself  up,  in  matters  of  fiscal  and  commercial  arrangement^  to 
the  gaidanoe  of  the  political  economists ;  but  besides  that  he  was 
still  a  determined  enemy  to  the  admission  of  Boman  Catholics  to 
power,  he  was  too  high-minded  by  far  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  for  the  success  of  any  measure  which  might  be 
distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the  cabinet.  The  loss,  therefore,  to  the 
ftdministration,  was,in  every  point  of  view,  serious,  and  consequences 
of  a  very  serious  nature  were  not  slow  in  developing  themselves. 

Among  other  measures  upon  which  ministers  had  agreed  during 
the  recess  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  settling 
a  revised  scale  of  duty  according  to  which  grain  might  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  for  rendering  more  easy  the  admission  of 
bonded  corn  into  the  home  market  Whether  the  Duke  was  be- 
yond seas  when  this  proposal  was  brought  forward,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  clear  from  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  cabinet  which  discussed 
and  finally  adopted  it.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  for  the  reasons 
elsewhere  assigned,  he  regarded  every  approach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  in  com  with  apprehension ;  and  that  he  could 
not  in  his  heart  approve  of  a  measure  which,  according  to  his  view 
of  the  case,  would  afibrd  increased  facilities  to  the  evasion  of  the 
Com  Laws  as  they  then  existed.  Still,  the  question  having  been 
considered,  discussed,  and  formally  approved,  he  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  assent  to  it,  as  one  for  which  Lord  Liverpool's  adminis- 
tration was  responsible ;  though  he  never  appears  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  its  details  till  the  bill  itself  came  actually 
before  Parliament. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  bill  in  question  should  be  introduced 
simultaneously  into  both  houses :  into  the  Lords  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, into  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Canning ;  and  the  I7th  of  February 
was  the  day  appointed  for  making  this  twofold  motion.  But  on 
the  16th  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down,  and  Mr.  Canning  him- 
self, having  caught  a  violent  cold  at  the  fimeral  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  obliged  to  remove  for  change  of  air  to  Brighton.  Though 
there  could  be  little  or  no  hope  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  ever  be 
able  to  resume  the  labours  of  office,  the  king  was  not  advised  to 
appoint  immediately  a  successor  to  him  at  the  Treasury.  Indeed, 
parties  ran  so  high  in  the  cabinet,  that  no  agreement  could  be 
come  to  respecting  the  individual  under  whom  all  would  be  willing 
to  serve ;  while  out  of  doors  a  course  of  negotiation  was  carried 
on,  to  expose  which  in  all  its  ramifications  wotdd  be  to  reveal 
secrets  which  could  not  be  laid  bare  to  the  present  generation 
without  damage  both  to  private  feeling  and  to  the  public  interests. 
The  Liverpool  cabinet  was  still,  therefore,  in  power,  though  desti- 
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tute  of  an  efficient  head,  when  on  the  Ist  of  March  Mr.  Canning 
brought  in  his  Com  Bill ;  and  the  bill,  being  backed  by  all  the 
weight  of  the  government,  passed  with  little  opposition  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  Before  it  reached  the  Lords,  however, 
those  changes  had  occurred  which  placed  Mr.  Canning  at  the  head 
of  an  administration  of  which  the  Duke,  Lords  Eldon,  Bathurst, 
Westmoreland,  and  Mr.  Peel,  all  declined  to  become  members. 
His  retirement  from  office  appeared  to  the  Duke  to  release  him, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  engagements  by  which,  as  a  minister, 
he  was  bound  to  support  in  their  integrity  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  the  cabinet.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  his  own 
course  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Canning's  Corn  Bill,  and  when  the 
proper  time  came  he  did  so. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail,  at  length,  the  intrigues  and 
negotiations  which  preceded  and  led  up  to  this  change  of  go- 
vernment. Mr.  Canning  had  once  before  made  a  move  to  become 
the  head  of  an  administration.  He  was  now  resolved  that  by 
no  consideration  of  delicacy  towards  others,  should  he  be  restrained 
from  accomplishing  that  great  object  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
friends  in  the  cabinet  who  honestly  desired  to  see  him  the  leader 
of  the  Tory  party.  He  had  others  out  of  the  cabinet  who  de- 
sired, but  for  an  opposite  reason,  to  find  him  winner  in  the  race 
for  power.  His  activity,  the  activity  of  his  adherents,  the 
almost  unanimous  support  of  the  daily  press,  and  a  palace  camsr 
rilla,  prevailed  over  the  less  energetic  action  of  his  opponents. 
On  the  lOth  of  April  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  in  which  he 
announced  that  the  king  had  asked  him  to  furnish  a  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  administration;  and  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  adhere,  in  so  doing,  to  the  principles  on 
which  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  had  long  acted.  There  followed 
upon  this  a  correspondence  which  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  the 
"  Annual  Eegister"  of  1827  ;  and  from  which  certain  facts  appear, 
viz. :  first,  that  Mr.  Canning  had  been  previously  made  aware  that 
Mr.  Peel,  at  least.,  would  not  hold  office  under  him ;  and  next, 
that  in  conversation  with  the  Duke  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
himself  proposed  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  go  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  take  oflSce  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Neither  tMs  pro- 
ceeding on  Mr.  Peel's  part,  however,  nor  his  own  implied  pledge, 
stood  for  a  moment  in  his  way.  The  king  was  worked  upon  to 
offer  the  chief  place  in  the  cabinet  to  him ;  he  not  only  closed 
with  the  offer,  but  in  some  degree  acted  in  anticipation  of  it; 
and  the  Duke,  Lords  Eldon,  Westmoreland,  Melville,  and  Mr.  Peel 
all,  without  any  previous  communication  with  one  another,  sent  in 
their  resignations. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  was  deeply  mortified 
by  this.  To  say^  as  his  friends  said  for  him,  that  he  was  either 
surprised  or  disappointed,  would  be  to  go  very  much  too  far.  He 
knew,  at  every  stage  in  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  that 
such  must  be  its  issues ;  and  the  complaints  to  which  he  gave  utter- 
ance of  wrong  done  to  him  and  to  the  sovereign,  were  as  ground- 
less as  they  were  uncandid.  Some  of  the  seceding  ministers  may 
have  assigned  reasons  for  their  own  conduct,  which  scarcely  ex- 
pressed all  that  they  felt:  the  Duke  had  no  reserve.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  made  a  full  statement  of  bis  own  proceedings, 
and  of  the  causes  which  produced  them.  He  might  serve  with  a 
colleague  in  whom  his  confidence  was  not  settled :  he  could  not 
possibly  serve  wnder  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  the 
Duke  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  a  diatribe  against  a  cor- 
rupt press,  and  that  he  employed  a  phraseology  which  was  open  to 
misconstruction,  and  of  which,  in  after  years,  he  was  repeatedly 
and  most  uncandidly  reminded.  Beferring  to  the  rumour  which  the 
friends  of  Canning  had  put  in  circulation,  that,  having  himself  in- 
trigued for  high  office,  he  quitted  the  cabinet  only  because  the 
foremost  place  in  it  was  refused  to  himself,  he  denied  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  then  went  on  to  contrast  his  position  as  it  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  what  it  would  be  were  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  administration.  "  Does  any  one  believe,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  that  I  would  give  up  such  a  gratification  (the  gratifica- 
tion of  being  reunited  to  his  old  companions  in  arms)  in  order  to 
be  appointed  to  a  situation  in  which  I  was  not  wished,  and  for 
which  I  was  not  qualified  ?  .  .  .  .  My  Lords,  I  should  have  been 
worse  than  mad,  had  I  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

So  ended  this  political  struggle.  Mr.  Canning  came  out  of  it 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  surrounded  himself  by  friends  of 
his  own.  The  Duke  not  only  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  with 
theMaster-Greneralship  of  the  Ordnance,  but  resigned,  at  the  same 
time,  the  command  of  the  army.  This  last  was  a  measure  for 
which  no  one  was  prepared.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
might  have  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the 
sovereign.  But  he  was  not  afraid,  as  matters  then  stood,  of  incur- 
ring even  that  reproach.  His  resignation  afforded  the  strongest 
possible  proof,  that  from  the  minister  of  the  day  his  confidence 
was  entirely  withdrawn ;  and  that  the  differences  between  them 
were  more  than  political, — that  they  touched  the  point  of  private 
and  personal  honour.  And  so,  when  accounting  for  the  step  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  explained  them. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

THE  DT7SB  IN  OPPOaiTION.  — KB.  GAKimra'S  COBN  BILL.  —  THE  DITXB'S  iMXSJh 
HEKT  IN  THE  LORDS. —  THE  BILL  ABANDONED.  —  THE  WHIGS  FALL  OFF  FROK 
KB.  CANNING.  —  HE  LOSES  HEABT. — STATE  OF  GBEECE. — DEATH  OF  XB. 
CANNING.  —  LOBD  GODBBICH  lONISTEB.  —  BATTLE  OF  NATABINO.  — INTBIOrAl 
DIFFEBSNCB8  IN  THE  GOTEBNIOENT.  —  LOBD  GODEBIGH  RE8IGNB. — THE  1>Wa 
PBDfE  HINISTEB.  —  KB.  HITBXISSON's  SPEXGH  AT  UTEBPOOL. — NOTICED  BI 
THE  DUKE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOBD& 

Fob  the  first  time  in  his  public  life^  the  Duke  now  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  left  of  the  throne.  He  did  not,  however, 
throw  himself,  as  other  Tory  peers  did,  into  violent  opposition. 
On  the  contrary,  his  demeanour  was  uniformly  calm,  reserved,  and 
dignified,  as  became  one  who  had  already  attained  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  state,  and  had  nothing  to  desire  except  the  welfare 
of  the  state  itself.  To  the  frequent  onslaughts  on  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  new  premier,  in  which  some  of  his  brother 
peers  indulged,  he  gave  no  encouragement;  and  as  the  Whigs 
abstained  from  pressing  Mr.  Canning  from  behind — as,  indeed,  they 
went  so  &r  in  their  complacency  as  to  support  him  in  retaining 
the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  which  they  had  violently  resisted 
in  1819, — and  as  by  these  means  questions  of  vital  importance  fell 
generally  into  abeyance,  the  Duke  did  not  find,  he  certainly  never 
went  out  of  his  way  to  seek,  occasions  to  provoke  a  party  contest 
At  last,  however,  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  him  of  asserting 
what  he  held  to  be  a  great  principle  in  legislation,  and  he  did  not 
turn  away  from  it. 

The  bill,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken,  as  prepared  when 
Lord  Liverpool  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  which, 
but  for  his  illness,  would  have  been  introduced  simultaneously  into 
both  houses,  made  its  way  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Duke,  who  seems  never  to  have  been 
consulted  while  the  bill  was  in  preparation,  and  he  determined  to 
attempt  effecting  such  changes  as  should  render  it,  according  to 
his  view  of  the  case,  more  equitable.  With  this  view  he  drew 
up  a  clause  for  insertion  when  the  bill  should  come  into  com- 
mittee :  and  having  no  party  objects  to  serve,  he  sent  it  in  the  first 
instance  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  with  a  request  that  he  would  consider 
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tibe  points  opened  by  it,  and  give  his  opinion  upon  them.  In  due 
oouise  Mr.  Huskisson  returned  the  clause,  writing  at  the  same 
time  a  long  letter  in  a  spirit  of  most  friendly  criticism.  He  pointed 
out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  inconveniences  which  must  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Duke's  scheme  in  its  present  form,  adding 
that  he  doubted  whether  it  could  be  so  altered  as  to  prove  other 
than  £Eital  to  the  bill.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  a  change, 
and  did  so  in  the  following  words : — ^^  Had  your  proposal  been, 
that  no  com  bonded  after  the  passing  of  the  present  bill,  should  be 
allowed  to  be  entered  for  home  consumption  till  the  average  price 
reached  66s.,  and  that  thenceforth  all  corn  so  bonded,  or  thereafter 
imported,  should  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  bill,  individually 
I  ^ould  not  object  to  such  a  proviso.'' 

The  Duke  understood  this  suggestion,  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  readers  of  the  letter  would  have  probably  done,  to  imply 
that  Mr.  HuskiEison  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  clause,  had 
it  taken  66s.  instead  of  70s.  as  the  average.  Not  being  wedded  to 
his  own  scale,  he  adopted  the  lower  rate,  and  the  clause  in  its 
altered  form  was  proposed,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
adopted  in  committee. 

But  here  again  a  misimderstanding  arose,  which  resulted  in  a 
correspondence  as  little  satisfactory  to  those  concerned,  as  that 
which  had  preceded  the  Duke's  severance  from  Mr.  Canning. 
Mr.  Huskisson  complained  that  his  meaning  had  been  perverted. 
The  Duke^  who  had  taken  the  precaution,  before  bringing  forward 
his  clause,  to  refer  it,  with  Mr.  Huskisson's  original  letter,  to  Lord 
Oodmch,  insisted  that  he  had  only  read  his  correspondent's  com- 
munication as  it  was  read  and  understood  by  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  office.  The  results  are  well  known.  The  Duke  carried  his 
clause  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  ministers  abandoned  their  bill, 
and  the  estrangement  which  already  existed  between  them  and  the 
Tory  party  grew  more  marked  than  before. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Canning  was  thus  rendered  both  difficult 
and  painful.  Separated  entirely  from  his  old  friends,  he  was  yet 
loth  to  coalesce  with  their  rivsJs,  and  struggled  for  a  while  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  in  which  there  could  be  no  safety.  He 
carefully  avoided  himself  bringing  forward,  or  encouraging  others 
to  bring  forward,  the  Catholic  claims.  The  Whigs,  who  antici- 
pated that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  driven  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  assented  to  this  arrangement,  and  allowed  the 
questions  of  Parliamentary  Beform  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  to  go  to  sleep.  But  a  truce  between  two 
parties  in  principle  so  distinct,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  excluding 
a  third  party  from  office,  could  not  be  other  than  hollow.     On  a 
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motion  for  the  partial  disfranchisement  of  Penryn,  against  which 
bribery  at  the  late  election  had  been  proved^  his  Whig  allies  fell 
off  from  the  minister^  and  in  a  house  of  193  members,  he  was  left 
in  a  minority  of  69.  From  that  hour  Mr.  Canning  appears  to  ha¥e 
lost  all  hope  of  playing  the  game  which  he  had  undertaken,  to  a 
successful  issue.  He  had  separated  himself,  unkindly,  from  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  found  that  his  new  connections  were  pre- 
pared not  to  support,  but  to  make  use  of  him ;  and  the  iron 
entered  into  his  soul.  He  never,  indeed,  held  up  his  head  again. 
Soon  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  which  occurred  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  he  retired  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  house  at 
Ghiswick ;  and  there,  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  same  chamber 
in  which  Fox  had  breathed  his  last,  he  died. 

With  the  extraordinary  succession  of  mistakes  which  followed, 
both  within  the  cabinet  and  without,  we  have  here  little  con- 
cern. Our  purpose  is  sufficiently  served  when  we  state,  that,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  that  he  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  government 
on  the  system  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  failed.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  English  influence  abroad,  and  irritated 
public  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  at  home.  Among  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  itself,  moreover,  there  was  little  imanimity  of  senti- 
ment. They  intrigued,  man  against  man,  and  section  against 
section ;  and  at  last,  without  any  external  pressure,  fell  to  pieces. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  before  this  catastrophe 
occurred,  the  Duke  had  reassumed  the  command  of  the  army.  He 
had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  the  new  minister,  on  purely  public 
grounds,  and  on  public  grounds  had  yielded  to  the  request;  indeed, 
he  was  prepared  to  give  to  Lord  Goderich's  administration  at 
least  a  fair  trial.  But  no  time  was  afforded  for  testing  the  value 
of  the  moral  support  which  the  Duke's  return  to  office,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  have  unquestionably  rendered.  Lord  Gode- 
rich gave  in  his  resignation  before  Parliament  met,  and  it  was 
immediately  accepted. 

The  king  was  at  Windsor  while  the  cabals  in  his  cabinet  were 
going  on.  He  saw  his  retiring  ministers  there  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1828 ;  and  sent  an  express  to  London,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
Duke  to  become  Lord  Goderich's  successor.  The  reasons  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  had  impelled  him  to  resist  the  solicitations 
of  his  colleagues,  induced  him  now  to  remonstrate  respectfuUy 
with  the  sovereign;  but  the  king  would  take  no  denial.  He 
pointed  out  that,  except  the  Duke  himself,  there  was  no  public 
man  —  hone,  at  least,  whom  he  (the  sovereign)  could  trust  —  suffi- 
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dently  inflaential,  amid  the  complications  and  difficulties  of  the 
times,  to  form  a  strong  government ;  and  implored  him  to  waive 
whatever  personal  scruples  he  might  entertain,  and  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibilities  of  office.  Such  an  appeal  went  to  the 
very  core  of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Duke's 
public  life  had  been  founded.  His  sovereign  required  his  services, 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  oppose  his  own  inclinations  to  the  call 
of  duty.  He  accepted  the  trust,  returned  to  town  next  day,  and 
entered  into  immediate  communication  with  Mr.  Peel. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  in  political  circles,  respecting 
*the  course  which  the  Duke  might  pursue  in  executing  the  com- 
mission with  which  the  king  had  intrusted  him.  His  proposal  to  all, 
except  the  purely  Whig  members  of  the  outgoing  cabinet,  to  retain 
their  places,  surprised  many  and  disappointed  some.  Nor  was  the 
former  of  these  feelings  weakened,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Canningites  had,  to  a  man,  consented  to  serve  under  him.  The 
Tories,  indignant  with  the  Duke  for  passing  them  by,  stood  apart, 
but  said  littie.  The  Whigs,  indignant  with  the  Canningites  for 
serving  under  the  Duke,  gave  free  vent  to  their  sarcasms.  It  soon 
appeared  that  the  Canningites,  whether  wounded  by  these  sarcasms, 
or  otherwise  disturbed,  fell  but  indiflferentiy  into  the  new  order  of 
things.  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  example,  made  a  speech  on  the 
hustings  at  Liverpool,  which  offended  the  Duke's  keen  sense  of 
right.  He  so  expressed  himself  as  to  create  a  persuasion,  that  he 
had  consented  to  serve  under  the  Duke,  only  on  receiving  a 
guarantee  that  the  liberal  policy  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
originator,  should  not  be  departed  from.  Now  the  liberal  policy 
of  which  he  spoke  was  not  his  policy,  but  that  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
cabinet.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  might  be,  they  were 
shared  by  every  member  of  that  cabinet,  by  the  Duke  among  the 
rest ;  and  the  Duke  naturally  resented  an  assumption,  which  was 
not  only  based  upon  error,  but  fallacious  in  point  of  fact.  He 
avaUed  himself,  therefore,  of  an  opportunity  which  Lord  Eldon 
afforded,  of  explaining,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  had  been 
no  party  to  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  or  with  anybody  eke. 
**If,"  he  continued,  "my  right  honourable  friend  had  entered 
into  any  such  corrupt  bargain  as  he  is  stated  to  have  described,  he 
would  have  tarnished  his  own  honour  as  much  as  I  should  have 
disgraced  mine.  No  guarantee  was  required,  and  none  was  given 
on  my  part" 

The  Duke's  speech  was  calm  and  temperate,  and  su£5ciently 
tender  of  the  feelings  of  the  person  most  seriously  touched  by  it ; 
hut  it  was  firm.  Mr.  Huskisson  seems  to  have  writhed  a  little 
under  it,  yet  he  could  neither  refute  the  correctness  of  its  state- 
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ments,  nor  find  fault  with  its  tone.  On  the  contrary^  he  lost  no 
time  in  explaining,  after  resuming  his.  seat  in  the  House  of  Ck)m- 
mons,  that  his  meaning  had  been  misimderstood;  that  in  speaking 
of  guarantees  he  did  not  intend  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that 
anything  like  a  compact  had  been  entered  into  between  the  head 
of  the  government  and  himself,  but  merely  that  in  contemplating 
the  persoTvnel  of  the  Duke's  administration,  he  found  a  sulfficient 
guarantee  that  no  violent  change  of  policy  could  be  intended. 
The  House  received  this  explanation,  as  it  receives  most  state- 
ments of  the  kind,  good-naturedly,  and  to  all  outward  appearance 
the  wound  was  skinned  over.  But  it  still  festered  beneath  the 
surface,  and  another  incident  which  occurred  not  long  afterwards, 
dissolved  for  ever  a  confidence  which  from  the  first  seems  to  have 
been  but  imperfectly  rendered  on  both  sides. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

BAST  SBTFOBB  AWD  FEHBTK  DITPIOULTT.  — -  MB.  "OUSKISaOVf  LOBD  DTJDLET,  AKD 
LOBD  PALXEBffTOH  RETHtB  FBOM  THB  DITKS'S  ADMINISTRATIOiry  AI7J>  ARE 
SVOCEBDSJ)  BY  SIB  eSOBGB  lilTBBAT,  MB.  TRBBT  FITZ6EBALD^  Am)  gIB  HEKBT 
HABDINeS.  —  TEST  AlTD  COBPOBATIOir  ACTS.  —  THE  CLABE  ELECnOIT  ANB  ITS 
CONgEQTTBKCES.  —  APFAIBS  OF  TUBKET  ASD  GBEECE. — THE  OUKfi's  YIEWS  OF 
THE  CATHOLIO  QUBSTIOK. 

Setbbence  was  made  not  long  ago  to  the  corruption  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  l)oroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Betford,  and  to  the 
check  received  by  Mr.  Canning  in  his  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  evil.  Instead  of  extending  the  franchise^  in  the  case  of 
Penryn,  to  the  neighbouring  hundred,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
accepted  Mr.  Brougham's  amendment,  and  resolved  that,  Pemyn 
being  absolutely  disfranchised,  the  right  of  electing  to  the  vacant 
seats  should  be  transferred  to  Manchester.  Now  of  all  modem 
statesmen  Mr.  Canning  was  perhaps  the  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  anything  like  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament. 
He  saw,  however,  in  what  direction  the  stream  was  setting ;  and 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  arrest,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
divert  it.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly  proposal,  and  accepted 
in  cabinet,  that,  for  the  future,  out  of  every  two  boroughs  convicted 
of  bribery,  one  should  be  purified  by  throwing  open  its  privileges 
to  a  wider  circle ;  the  other  by  yielding  its  elective  rights  to  such 
large  trading  town  as  Parliament  might  select 

The  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Penryn  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton  came  into  office.  It  passed 
the  first  reading,  but  before  being  carried  to  a  second,  a  petition 
was  presented  by  the  electors,  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
by  counsel,  and  after  some  discussion,  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  granted.  This  led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  a  reconsideration, 
in  the  cabinet,  of  the  line  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  in 
r^;ard  to  East  Retford,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Canning's  arrange- 
ment, was  so  far  safe,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Lords  assenting  to  the 
disfiranchiBement  of  Penryn,  the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be, 
that  the  privileges  of  East  Setford  would  be  shared  by  the  neigh- 
bouring hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  All  proceedings  in  the  cabinet  are 
very  properly  kept  secret ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
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in  the  particular  discussion  which  ensued,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Feel  espoused  one  side,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends 
another.  The  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel,  looking  to  the  turn  which 
things  were  taking  in  reference  to  the  Penryn  question  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  understood  to  have  advocated  the  disfranchise- 
ment  of  East  Retford,  and  the  transference  of  its  members  to  Bir- 
mingham. Mr.  HuskissoD,  conceiving  that  he  was  in  honour  bound 
to  adhere  to  Mr.  Canning's  arrangement,  argued  in  favour  of  the 
milder  measure  of  throwing  open  the  franchise,  and  carried  his 
point. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  ministers  produced  their 
bUl,  and  were  met,  as  in  the  case  of  Penryn,  with  a  counter  pro- 
posal The  House  was  invited  to  disfranchise  East  Betford 
entirely,  and  to  give  its  members  to  Birmingham.  Among  those 
who  spoke  in  defence  of  the  ministerial  measure,  Mr.  Huskisson 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  candour  with  which  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  the  course  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue.  He  did 
not  consider  that  it  would  be  wise  to  weaken  too  much  or  too  sud- 
denly the  agricultural  interest  in  the  country,  and  was  therefore 
indisposed  to  give  all  at  once  four  members  to  manufacturing 
towns.  But  he  added,  that  if  there  had  been  only  one  delinquent 
borough  to  deal  with,  he  should  have  certainly  voted  for  its  dis- 
franchisement, and  for  conferring  upon  a  large  town  the  rights 
which  it  had  forfeited. 

These  expressions  were  made  use  of  at  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  the  reading  was  carried.  Meanwhile,  the  inquiry  before  the 
Lords  went  forward,  and  according  to  the  evidence  produced,  so 
good  a  case  was  made  out  for  Penryn,  that  doubts  began  to  be 
entertained  as  to  the  justice  of  depriving  that  borough  of  its  pri- 
vileges. The  Lords,  however,  had  not  come  to  any  decision  when 
the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  East  Retford  Bill 
arrived ;  nor  had  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  himself  in  the  cabinet 
as  shaken  in  his  determination  respecting  the  future  of  that 
borough.  Indeed,  the  waverers,  if  there  were  any,  seem  to  have 
been  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel ;  for  the  latter  spoke  to  a  friend,  who 
walked  with  him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  disinclination,  in 
the  present  aspect  of  afifairs,  to  persist  in  pleading  for  the  consti- 
tuency of  East  TRetford.  But  though  Mr.  Huskisson  seems  not 
to  have  given  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  they  evidently  ran  in  the 
same  channel  as  those  of  Mr.  Peel,  with  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  issues  to  which  they  severally  led  :  that  Mr.  Peel,  while 
lamenting  the  necessity  by  which  he  felt  himself  bound,  yielded  to 
it ;  whereas  Mr.  Huskisson  broke  through  the  restraints  of  official 
duty,  at  the  bidding  of  a  stronger,  though  a  personal  impulse. 
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The  second  reading  was  proposed  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  an 
animated  debate  ensued.  The  chief  speakers  on  the  ministerial 
side  were  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Huskisson;  on  the  side  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  and  Lord  Sandon.  The  latter,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  alluded  pointedly  to  the  inquiry  which  was 
then  going  on  elsewhere,  in  the  matter  of  Penryn, — and  assuming 
that  disfranchisement  would  certainly  not  take  place,  called  upon 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  to  vote  with  the  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Huskisson's  reply  opened  new  ground.  It  hinted  at 
the  desirableness  of  delay  till  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  officially  communicated,  a  proposal  which,  when  he  sat 
down,  he  repeated  in  still  more  direct  terms  to  Mr.  Peel.  Neither 
Mr.  Peel,  however,  nor  any  other  of  his  colleagues,  except  Lord 
Palmerston,  appears  to  have  suspected  that  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not 
intend  to  support  with  his  vote  the  measure,  which  as  a  speaker,  he 
had  recommended.  Such,  however,  proved  to  be  the  fact.  A 
division  took  place,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Palmerston,  very 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  went  into  the  lobby 
against  the  ministerial  proposal. 

The  events  which  followed  are  so  well  known,  that  it  could  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  go  minutely  into  the  detail  of  them  here.  Mr. 
Huskisson  wrote  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
May,  a  letter  which  reached  the  Duke  at  ten.  It  conveyed  what 
the  Duke  believed  to  be  the  resignation  of  his  office  by  the  writer ; 
at  all  events  it  contained  this  expression :  ^^  I  owe  it  to  you  as  the 
head  of  the  administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel  as  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands."  The  Duke,  though 
surprised,  and,  as  he  said  in  reply,  concerned,  did  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  oppose  the  arrangement.  He  wrote  shortly  to  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  told  him  that  his  letter  should  be  laid  before  the 
king.  But  this  was  not  Mr.  Huskisson's  object.  He  had  no  wish 
to  resign ;  he  never  entertained  the  idea  of  resigning.  What  he 
desired,  and  indeed  expected,  was,  that  the  Duke  should  entreat  him 
to  remain  in  the  administration.  He  therefore  wrote  again,  and  a 
correspondence  ensued  which  is  perhaps  as  curious  as  any  of  which 
the  record  has  been  preserved.  The  final  issue  was,  that  both 
parties  became  more  and  more  estranged.  Mr.  Huskisson's  friends, 
including  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Palmerston,  endeavoured  to 
mediate  between  them ;  and  the  Duke  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  to 
the  former  that  Mr.  Huskisson  might,  by  withdrawing  his  original 
letter,  place  himself  on  fair  ground  for  negotiation.  But  this 
would  not  suit  Mr.  Huskisson's  views.  He  insisted  to  the  last  that 
his  original  letter  neither  conveyed,  nor  was  intended  to  convey,  a 
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proposal  to  resign ;  while  the  Duke  argued^  with  much  greater  show 
of  reason^  that  it  could  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  as 
a  tender  of  resignation.  On  that  point  of  etiquette  the  two  states- 
men fell  asunder ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  quitted  the  cabinet,  as  he 
himself  affirmed,  against  his  will.  He  did  not  go  alone.  All  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Canning  went  with  him.  Lord  Dudley  withdrew 
from  the  Foreign  Office;  Lord  Falmerston  quitted  the  War 
Office;  and  Mr.  Charles  Grrant  ceased  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  became  Foreign  Secretary;  by  Mr.  Vesey,  afterwards  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  who  went  to  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  by  Sir  Heniy, 
afterwards  Lord  Hardinge,  who  became  Secretary  at  War. 

Some  time  previously  to  this  fracas,  the  government  had  sus- 
tained a  reverse  on  a  question  important  in  itself,  and  still  more 
so  when  considered  in  connection  with  its  probable  consequences. 
The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  *  had  long  been  complained  of 
as  a  stigma,  if  not  as  a  practical  grievance  by  Protestant  dis- 
senters. They  were  by  no  means  approved,  as  they  stood  upon  the 
statute  book,  by  many  conscientious  churchmen;  and  repeated 
attempts  had  been  made,  hitherto  without  success,  to  get  rid  of 
them.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1828,  Lord  John  Bussell  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  resolution  that  the  House  of  Commona  should 
go  into  committee  with  a  view  to  inquiry.  He  was  resisted  in  the 
debate  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  other  ministers; 
though  all,  perceiving  that  the  House  was  against  them,  withdrew 
before  the  division  took  place.  The  appearance  of  a  ministerial 
defeat  might  thereby  be  avoided.  The  fact  of  ministerial  weakness 
was  rendered  plain  enough,  and  it  manifested  itself  still  more  dis- 
tinctly during  the  future  stages  of  the  measure.  A  bill,  founded 
on  the  resolution,  was  brought  in,  and  went,  without  opposition, 
into  committee.  There,  however,  the  government  adopted  it  as 
their  own,  by  carrying  certain  amendments ;  and  the  Lords  agree- 
ing to  these  amendments,  and  adding  one  or  two  more,  the  mea- 
sure passed.  The  laws  of  Charles  II.  ceased  thenceforth  to  be 
binding,  and  men  of  all  creeds,  being  Protestants,  became  eligible 
to  seats  in  the  legislatmre,  and  to  office  under  the  crown.  Two 
conditions  only,  neither  of  them  onerous,  were  imposed :  members 
pledged  themselves  by  oath  not  to  use  the  influence  acquired  to  the 
damage  of  the  Established  Church  in  its  rights  or  property ;  and 


*  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  required  that 
all  persons,  before  sitting  in  the  legislature,  or  accepting  office  under  the  crown,  should 
qualify  by  receiying  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England. 
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declared  their  assent  to  some  specified  opinions  '^  on  the  true  feiith 
of  a  Christian." 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  debates  on  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  was  the  medley  of  opinions  in  regard  to  an- 
other and  still  more  important  question  which  they  elicited.  The 
advocates  of  repeal  contended  that  the  admission  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  to  equal  political  rights  ¥dth  Churchmen^  would  raise 
an  additional  barrier  against  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  same  rights.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  took  an  exactly 
opposite  view  of  the  case.  The  Duke,  with^ other  members  of  his 
administration^  steered  a  middle  course  between  these  extreme 
viewS;  neither  accepting  the  one,  nor  arguing  against  the  other. 
Onoe,  and  only  once^  when  Lord  Eldon  moved  that  persons  claim- 
ing to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  should  declare  them- 
selves to  be  Protestants,  the  Duke  so  expressed  himself  as  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics 
would  always  meet  with  his  determined  opposition.  '^  There  is  no 
person  in  this  house,"  he  said,  ^^  whose  feelings  and  sentiments, 
after  long  consideration,  are  more  decided  than  mine  are  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  I  must  say  that  until 
I  see  a  great  change  in  that  question,  I  must  oppose  it.  But 
no  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  determined  than  I  am  to  give 
his  vote  agfkinst  any  proposition,  which,  like  the  present,  appears 
to  have  for  its  object  a  fresh  enactment  against  the  Roman 
Catholics." 

Here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  have  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
may  be  called  a  statement  with  mental  reservation,  which  is  any- 
where to  be  found  throughout  the  Duke's  voluminous  sayings  and 
doings.  He  certainly  did  not  declare  in  direct  terms  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  repeal  the  laws  of  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics complained ;  he  went  no  further  than  to  assure  the  house,  that 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  remained  precisely  what  they  had  ever 
been,  and  that  till  he  saw  a  great  change  in  that  question,  he 
should  continue  to  oppose  repeal.  Such  change  might  no  doubt 
be  going  on  at  that  moment,  or  it  might  occur  at  some  subsequent 
period,  in  which  case,  if  he  considered  it  expedient  to  support  re- 
peal, he  would  be  able  to  justify  the  proceeding  by  reference  to  his 
speech  of  the  21st  of  April.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that 
whatever  suspicions  may  have  darkened  some  minds,  and  some 
were  already  darkened  by  suspicion,  the  Duke's  declaration  had 
the  effect  which  it  was  probably  intended  to  have.  It  satisfied  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  from  him  at  least  there  was  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  shape  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Scarcely  was  this  point  settied  ere  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  the 
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8th  of  May,  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  conader 
the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Koman  Catholic  subjects.  A  sharp 
debate  followed,  and  Sir  Francis  carried  his  motion  by  six  in  the 
same  house  which  during  the  previous  session  had  thrown  out  a 
Eoman  Catholic  relief  bill  by  a  majority  of  four.  This  was  an 
ominous  proceeding,  as  was  that  which  followed ;  for  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  bill,  moved  that  the  house  should 
seek  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  carried  his  point.  A  confe- 
rence was  accordingly  held  on  the  19th,  the  Lords'  managers  being, 
Earl  Bathurst,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Colchester.  On 
the  9th  of  June  the  Commons'  resolution  was  debated  in  a  fall 
house;  and  on  the  lOth,  the  Duke  not  only  voted,  but  spoke 
against  it  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving,  however,  that  biB 
language  on  that  occasion  was  less  decided  than  it  used  to  be.  He 
spoke  as  a  statesman  might  who  would  gladly  settle  a  great  diffi- 
culty if  he  could,  and  who  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to 
receive  suggestions  from  any  quarter,  provided  they  had  a  tendency 
to  direct  him  in  doing  so.  Still  his  vote  was  recorded  against  con- 
sidering the  laws  which  affected  his  Majesty's  Boman  Catholic 
subjects,  and  for  that  session  the  question  of  repeal  or  no  repeal 
ceased  to  be  agitated. 

If  the  government  lost  some  ground  in  consequence  of  its  failure 
in  the  matter  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  success  of  its 
arrangements  for  modifying  the  laws  affectiujg  the  trade  in  foreign 
corn  scarcely  added  to  its  strength.  The  sliding  scale  satisfied 
nobody.  Sturdy  agriculturalists  complained  that  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  were  too  low;  the  friends  of  free-trade  pronounced 
them  to  be  extravagantly  high.  The  bill,  however,  passed  both 
houses,  by  sufficient  majorities ;  that  in  the  Commons  amounting 
to  forty-four,  that  in  the  Lords  to  forty.  But  other  and  more 
serious  difficulties  were  gathering  fast  round  the  administration,  to 
deal  fairly  by  which,  yet  escape  shipwreck  in  the  effort,  seemed, 
looking  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  moment,  to  be  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

The  foreign  relations  of  England  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactoiy 
state.  In  the  East  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  became, 
day  by  day,  more  painfully  conspicuous.  Turkey  could  no  longer 
contend  with  any  prospect  of  success  against  her  many  enemies. 
Greece  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  free.  Bussia,  mistress  of 
the  Black  Sea,  of  Kars  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Vama  in  Europe, 
waited  only  for  the  return  of  spring  to  march  upon  Constantinople. 
Meanwhile  in  Portugal  that  revolution  occurred  which  set  aside 
the  arrangements  agreed  to  between  Don  Pedro  and  Don  JVIiguel, 
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and  placed,  for  a  season,  the  latter  upon  the  throne,  which  he  had 
-promised  to  ascend  by  marrying  his  niece.  Now  there  were  few 
contingencies  of  which  the  Duke  entertained  a  more  wholesome 
dread  than  the  extension  of  Russian  power  westward  in  Europe ; 
while  his  antipathy  to  revolutions,  whatever  shape  they  might 
assume,  grew  more  marked  from  year  to  year.  But  above  even 
these,  and  before  all  other  considerations,  was  the  intensity  of  his 
desire  to  avoid  involving  Great  Britain  in  war.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  most  perfect  peace  minister  that  ever  guided  the  councils  of 
his  sovereign.  "  Whatever  we  do,"  we  have  'ourselves  heard  him 
say,  amid  foreign  complications  much  more  serious  than  those 
which  beset  his  government  in  1828,  '^  whatever  we  do,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  not  go  to  war.  Not  that  I,  personally,  can  have  any 
objection  to  play  again  the  great  part  in  Europe.  But  what  I 
look  to  is  the  consequences  of  war,  let  the  successes  attending  it  be 
what  they  may."  Accordingly  he  never  proposed  to  resist  the 
schemes  of  Russian  aggrandisement  except  by  a  generous  diplo- 
macy, which  in  the  end  prevailed ;  and  greatly  as  the  conduct  of 
Don  Miguel  disple9£ed  him,  he  resented  it  no  further  than  by  re- 
calling the  British  minister  from  Lisbon.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  because  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  was  with  him  not  a 
sham  but  a  reality,  he  refused,  during  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed, to  connect  England,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  either 
party.  In  all  this  he  pursued  a  course  so  obviously  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country,  that  no  amount  of  opposition 
from  the  advocates  of  liberalism  in  the  abstract,  could  have  stood 
in  his  way.  But  he  had  other  and  sterner  trials  to  encounter 
nearer  home ;  and  they  broke  him  down. 

Of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  under  the  influence  of 
Daniel  0*Connell  and  the  Catholic  Association,  we  do  not  purpose 
to  give  a  detailed  account.  It  was  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy.  The 
magistrates  were  intimidated ;  the  king^s  government  was  power- 
less. A  central  board,  which  met  in  Dublin,  issued  its  orders, 
which  were  obeyed  throughout  the  island.  Meetings  called  by 
directions  from  that  body,  were  attended  by  thousands ;  tens  of 
thousands  walked  in  military  array,  as  often  as  demonstrations 
were  considered  necessary.  There  were  comparatively  few  crimes 
committed,  little  or  no  violence  offered  to  persons  or  to  property. 
But  there  was  the  most  perfect  organisation  for  either  passive  or 
active  resistance  to  the  laws  of  which  history  makes  mention.  And 
all  avowedly  directed  to  one  end, — the  repeal  of  the  laws  disqualify- 
ing Roman  Catholics  from  sitting  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  from  exercising  elsewhere  the  same  political  rights  which  were 
exercised  by  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
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For  years  the  struggle  had  gone  oni  till  at  last  a  bold  measure 
suggested  by  Mr.  O'Connell  was  tried  with  complete  suoceaa.  After 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  there  was  no  statute  in  existence 
which  disabled  a  Soman  Catholic  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  standing  for  the  representar 
tion  of  the  county  of  Clare,  which  the  acceptance,  by  Mr.  Yesey 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  rendered 
vacant.  His  cause  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  All  the  old  ties  which  bound  land- 
lord and  tenant  together  were  broken ;  every  altar  in  the  land, 
from  the  Hill  of  Howth  to  Cape  Clear,  became,  as  Mr.  Shiel  well 
expressed  it,  a  tribune.  The  progress  of  the  agitator  to  the  hnst* 
ings  was  a  triumph,  and  after  a  brief  trial  of  his  own  weakness, 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  withdrew  from  the  contest 

The  results  of  the  Clare  election  took  all  parties  by  surprise.  It 
filled  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  supporters  in  Parliament  with 
delight.  It  stirred  a  feeling  of  anger  and  scorn  among  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Duke  saw  that  matters  were  brought  by  it  to  a  crisis. 
To  go  on  as  former  administrations  had  done,  discussing  the  Catho- 
lic Question  from  year  to  year,  and  throwing  out  in  the  Liords  bills 
passed  by  the  Commons,  was  no  longer  possible.  He  must,  there- 
fore, choose  between  two  courses,  both  difficult,  and  even  dangerous, 
though  not,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in  the  same  degree. 

The  government,  if  it  should  determine,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  maintain  the  statutes  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from 
power,  must  ask  for  new  laws,  the  old  having  quite  broken  down. 
They  must  bring  in  a  bill,  requiring  candidates  for  seats  in  Par- 
liament to  take  at  the  hustings  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alli- 
ance; otherwise  they  could  not  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from 
contesting  every  vacant  county  and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  becoming  ipso  facto  members  of  Parliament,  should  con- 
stituencies see  fit  to  elect  them.  Practically  speaking,  there  might 
be  small  nsk  that  either  in  England  or  Scotland  this  result  would 
follow,  at  least  to  any  extent.  But  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
Ireland  ?  That  every  constituency,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  university  and  city  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  counties  and  boroughs 
of  the  north,  would,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  return  Roman 
Catholics;  and  that,  the  members  so  returned  being  prevented 
from  taking  their  seats,  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  Irish  people 
must  remain  permanently  imrepresented  in  Parliament  Was  it 
probable,  looking  to  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  such  a  measure,  if  proposed,  could  be  carried  ?  For  many 
years  back  the  majorities  in  favour  of  repeal  had  gone  on  increasing 
session  after  session.     Even  the  present  Parliament,  elected  as  it 
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had  been  under  a  strong  Protestant  pressure,  had  swerved  from  its 
faithfulness.  The  small  majority  which  threw  out  Lord  John 
Bussell's  bill  in  1827,  had  been  converted  in  1828  into  a  minority ; 
and  among  those  who  voted  on  that  occasion  with  Mr.  Peel,  many 
gave  him  warning  that  hereafter  they  should  consider  themselves 
free  to  follow  a  different  course. 

But  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a  bill  passed  to  disfran- 
chise the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders,  a  class  of  voters  who,  as 
they  had  been  created  for  acknowledged  purposes  of  corruption  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  would  have  nobody  to  stand  up  for  them  in 
high  places,  now  that  they  refused  to  play  their  patron's  game* 
This  was  quite  as  improbable  an  issue  as  the  other.  The  disfran- 
chisement of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  had  indeed  been  talked 
of  in  former  years :  but  if  effected  at  all,  it  was  to  be  in  connection 
with  a  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  To  propose  it  now  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  Catholic  Emancipation  impossible 
would  be  to  insure  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  That  plan  therefore 
fell  at  once  to  the  ground.    And  there  remained  but  two  others. 

The  minister  might  ask  Parliament  for  power  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  place  all  Ireland  under  military  law. 
To  ask  for  less  would  be  ridiculous ;  because  the  act  against  \m- 
lawful  assemblies  had  fidled,  and  on  account  of  its  helplessness  was 
suffered  to  expire.  Now  would  Parliament  grant  such  extensive 
powers  to  any  government,  merely  that  the  government  might  be 
enabled  to  debar  his  Majesty's  Boman  Catholic  subjects  a  little 
longer  from  enjoying  equal  political  privileges  with  Protes- 
tants? The  issue  was  very  doubtful, — perhaps  it  was  not  doubtful 
at  all ;  Parliament  would  never  grant  such  powers.  But  assuming 
that  the  powers  were  given,  what  must  follow  ?  A  general  insur- 
rection, to  be  put  down  after  much  bloodshed  and  suffering,  and 
then  a  return  to  that  state  of  sullen  discontent  which  would  render 
Ireland  ten  times  more  than  she  had  ever  been,  a  mill-stone  round 
the  neck  of  Great  Britain.  And  by  and  by,  when  military  law 
ceased,  and  the  same  measure  of  personal  liberty  was  granted  to 
Irishmen  which  the  natives  of  England  and  Scotland  enjoyed,  a 
renewal  of  agitation,  only  in  a  more  hostile  spirit,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  either  reverting  again  and  again  to  measures  of  coercion,  or 
of  yielding  at  last,  what,  upon  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
common  sense,  ought  not  to  have  been  thus  far  withheld.  But  the 
minister,  if  the  existing  Parliament  refused  to  give  the  powers 
which  he  asked,  might  dissolve,  and  go  to  the  country  with  a 
strong  Protestant  cry ;  and  this  cry  might  serve  his  purpose  in 
England  and  Scotlajid.  Doubtless;  but  what  would  occur  in 
Ireland?    The  return  of  Roman  Catholic  members  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  four  to  one  over  Protestants,  and  the  virtual  disfranchise- 
ment thereby  of  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people.  Would  Ireland 
submit  quietly  to  any  law  carried  against  herself,  in  a  House  of 
Commons  so  constituted  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  probable,  that  a 
dissolution  would  only  lead  to  the  same  results  which  had  been 
shown  to  be  inevitable  in  the  event  of  the  existing  Parliament 
acquiescing  in  the  minister's  views  ?  And  was  there  not,  at  all 
events,  a  chance  that  the  electors  even  of  England  and  Scotland, 
might  refuse  to  abet  a  policy  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  commonwealth  ? 

But  why  move  at  all  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  elected  by  the 
priests  and  rabble  of  Clare  to  represent  them  in  Parliament  Let 
him  retain  this  empty  honour,  or  better  still,  let  him  be  summoned 
by  a  call  of  the  House  to  the  bar ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oaths,  issue  a  new  writ,  and  go  to  a  new  election.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  be  forced  to  attend  to  a  call  of  the 
House,  such  call  being  obligatory  only  on  members  chosen  at  a 
general  election ;  and  in  the  next,  if  he  did  attend,  what  then  ?  As 
soon  as  the  new  writ  was  issued,  he  would  take  the  field  again  as  a 
candidate,  and  again  be  elected,  and  so  the  game  would  continue  to 
be  played,  till  a  dissolution  occurred,  when  all  those  consequences 
of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken,  would  inevitably  come  to 


It  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  weighed 
these  various  contingencies,  with  an  anxious  desire  of  discovering 
some  way  of  escape  out  of  the  diflSculty,  —  some  good  reason  why 
they  should  continue  their  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Boman 
Catholics  into  Parliament.  Their  correspondence  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Government,  and  with  the  Irish  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  clearly  proves  this.f  Every  conceivable  expedient  was  sug- 
gested— short  of  provoking  the  rebellion,  which  it  was  their  earnest 
desire  to  avert — and  failed.  Not  Mr.  Fitzgerald  only,  but  Lord 
Anglesey,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Gregory,  Major  Warburton,  all  indeed 
whom  they  consulted,  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  agreed  that 
Ireland  was  kept  down  only  by  the  presence  of  the  army;  and  even 
this  restraint,  should  things  long  remain  as  they  were,  might  fail 
to  serve  its  purpose.  We  may  smile  when  we  read  of  doubts  ex- 
pressed SB  to  the  motives  which,  at  such  a  juncture,  carried  Mar- 
shal Macdonald  from  Paris  to  Dublin.  Marshal  Macdonald,  there 
is  good  reason  now  to  believe,  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
mixing  himself  up  in  Irish  politics.     And  of  the  secret  fabrication 


*  The  aubstanoe  of  a  paper  in  the  Duke's  handwriting,  aa  jet  unpublished, 
t  See  Mr.  Peel's  Narrative,  edited  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cardvell. 
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of  pikes,  and  the  midnight  drillings  which  went  on,  we  may  think 
as  lightly  as  we  have  learned  to  do  of  the  Chartist  irruption  into 
London  in  1848.  But  taken  in  connection  with  well-known  facts, 
such  as  the  bold  attitude  assumed  by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy^ 
and  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  Irish  landlords  by  their  tenants 
at  the  hustings,  and  that  too,  in  a  case  where  the  landlord's  candi- 
date had,  throughout  his  public  life,  been  the  consistent  advocate 
of  the  repeal  of  the  very  laws  against  which  the  Irish  people  were 
banded, —  taken  in  connection  with  such  facts  as  these,  even  the 
rumour  of  French  sympathy,  and  of  secret  and  armed  organisa- 
tions, was  not  without  its  weight  in  turning  the  balance  of  opinion 
in  thoughtful  minds  towards  a  policy  of  concession* 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  claims  of  party,  all  the  ties  of  private 
friendship  and  public  consistency,  were  against  concession.  The 
supporters  of  the  present  government,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  they  gave  up  their  prejudices 
on  many  other  points,  because  of  the  faith  which  they  reposed  in 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel,  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  constitution 
of  1688.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  regarded  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  and  looked  upon  the 
point  in  dispute  rather  as  a  religious  than  as  a  political  question. 
The  King's  objections  to  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  were  as 
strong  as  ever.     Could  these  difficulties  be  overcome  ? 

Two  courses  presented  themselves  to  the  Duke  at  this  juncture.  He 
might  go  to  the  sovereign  and  explain,  that  he  found  himself  unable 
to  carry  on  the  government,  with  a  cabinet  divided  on  so  important 
a  question,  and  with  a  growing  party  in  favour  of  repeal  in  both 
houses.  The  King  would  in  this  case  be  obliged  to  make  his 
choice;  either  to  form  a  government,  if  he  could,  united  in  its 
opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  or  to  call  to  his  councils 
men  who  should  agree  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
disabling  laws.  But  the  experiment  to  form  a  cabinet  united 
against  the  Soman  Catholics  had  already  been  tried :  while  a  new 
cabinet  united  in  favour  of  repeal,  which  must  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  would  certainly  be  defeated 
and  overthrown  on  this,  or  some  other  question  in  anticipation  of 
this,  by  the  Tories.  Not  only,  therefore,  would  the  hindrances  to 
good  government  not  be  removed,  but  they  would  be  rendered 
more  serious  than  ever  through  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by 
an  administration  too  weak  to  remove  them. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  and  most  obvious  of  the  two  courses 
which  presented  themselves  to  the  Duke :  namely,  to  resign  him- 
self and  to  dissolve  the  present  administration,  leaving  it  to  his 
Buccessor,  Lord  Grey  or  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  settle  the.  Catholic 
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question  as  he  best  might.  The  Duke  knew,  however,  that  neither 
Lord  Grey,  nor  Lansdowne,  nor  any  other  Whig  statesman,  could 
settle  the  Catholic  question,  even  if  he  and  Mr.  Peel  were  to  sup- 
port it  out  of  office.  But  being  convinced  that  the  time  had  come 
when  it  ought  to  be  settled,  he  examined  the  second  course  that 
was  open  to  him,  and  embraced  it.  It  was  this :  that  postponing 
all  other  considerations  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  great  public 
duty,  he  should  himself  as  prime  minister  endeavour  to  carry 
repeal,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  might  as  little  as  possible 
affect  injuriously  the  established  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  Established  Church. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  Duke  set  himself  at  once 
to  consider  the  line  of  action  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt 
On  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  including  prelates  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  had  themselves  proposed  securities.  They  had  offered  to 
allow  to  the  crown  a  veto  in  the  nomination  of  their  bishops.  They 
had  professed  themselves  vdlling  that  their  clergy  should  be  paid 
by  the  State.  They  were  prepared  for  exclusion  from  certain  high 
offices,  and  ready  to  give  any  pledge  which  might  be  required, 
that  they  would  not  use  their  influence  to  injure  the  Established 
Church  in  its  rights  and  property.  Mr.  O'Connell,  speaking  for 
them,  had  even  consented  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  fr*eeholders.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Duke  had  a  base  on 
which  to  rest  his  operations.  But  there  were  grave  constitutions! 
objections  to  bringing  the  King  of  England  into  direct  relations 
with  the  Pope;  and  a  measure  so  strong  as  the  unconditional  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders  was  pretty 
sure,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  be  rejected  in  Parliament 
Moreover  his  Majesty's  settled  dislike  to  deviate  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  from  the  policy  of  his  father  was  well  known; 
and  the  policy  which  the  late  Duke  of  York  had  with  so  much 
energy  enunciated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  besides  being  supported 
by  one  at  least  of  his  royal  brothers,  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people  out  of  doors.  How  were  these  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  ? 

It  was  evident  that  till  the  King  should  be  so  far  moved,  as  to 
induce  him  to  examine  dispassionately  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland,  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Boman  Catholic 
Emancipation  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  The  Duke 
resolved  therefore  to  open  that  subject  to  his  Majesty  in  the  first 
instance,  and  so  to  approach  it,  that  the  feelings  by  which  his 
Majesty  was  known  to  be  swayed  should  as  little  as  possible  be 
outraged.     This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  King's  health  had 
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become  of  late  very  infirm.  Dropsy  in  an  aggravated  form,  which 
bad  long  threatened,  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  upon  him ;  and 
dropsy,  aa  need  scarcely  be  observed,  not  only  enfeebles  the  body, 
but  unfits  the  mind  for  exertion.  Accordingly  the  Duke,  after 
baving  prepared  an  elaborate  memorandum,  vrith  the  view  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  his  colleagues,  sent  it  on  the  2nd  of  August  to  the 
King,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  letter,  in  which  his  reasons  for 
taking  this  step  were  set  forth  in  detail.  It  would  be  drawing  too 
much  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader,  were  we  to  transcribe  the 
Duke's  memorandum  at  length.  But  of  its  contents  some  notice 
must  be  taken,  in  order  to  convey  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
ehain  of  thought  which  led  the  Duke  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
be  bad  now  arrived. 

The  memorandum,  after  assigning  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced the  writer  to  compile  it,  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
fluence and  the  power  of  government  in  Ireland  were  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  its  officers,  but  had  been  usurped  by  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  Catholic  Association,  who,  acting  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  directed  the  country  as  they 
thought  proper.  Up  to  that  moment  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
anything  had  been  done  in  violation  of  the  law.  Mr.  O'Connell's 
election,  though  inconsistent  with  the  law,  was  not  a  breach  of  it. 
But  everything  had  been  done  to  manifest  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  demagogues  of  the  Association,  and  of  their  agents  the 
clergy  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, — their  contempt  for  the 
legislature,  their  enmity  to  the  British  government  and  its  esta- 
blishments, and  their  determination  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 
that  government  in  Ireland  whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer. 

For  this  purpose,  and  with  these  views,  Ireland  had  been  com- 
pletely organised.  This  appeared  in  various  recent  events,  but 
most  particularly  in  the  late  election  for  the  county  of  Clare.  It 
tras  useless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  transaction ;  but  it  was 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Protestants)  moved  in  regulfur  military 
order,  those  of  each  parish  under  the  direction  of  their  priests,  to 
the  election  town :  that  they  there  remained  under  the  same  in- 
fluence and  direction  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  those  qualified  to 
vote ;  that  they  bivouacked  in  an  open  space  near  the  town,  or 
were  cantoned  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  on  various 
nights ;  that  they  paid  for  their  lodgings ;  that  no  violence,  dis- 
oider,  or  even  insult  was  committed ;  and  that  they  returned  after 
the  triumph  of  the  successful  election  was  over,  in  the  same  order 
as  tbat  in  which  they  had  come  to  Ennis. 

The  Duke  then  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
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election,  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  raised  for  carrying  it  on, 
to  the  rejoicings  in  the  southern  and  western  districts,  and  to  the 
absence  of  such  rejoicings  in  Dublin  and  the  north.  From  these 
premises  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  Ireland  is  thoroughly  or- 
ganised ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  the  instruments  of 
this  organisation ;  that  its  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
demagogues  of  the  Association ;  and  that  the  organisation  of  1828 
is  so  far  superior  to  that  of.  1798,  that  the  managers,  by  means  of 
the  Catholic  rent,  command  considerable  pecuniary  resources  which 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  by  the  use  of  the  same  influence  over 
the  people,  to  increase  to  a  very  large  amount.  It  might  fiBurlybe 
assumed,  then,  that  the  demagogues  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation held  in  their  hands,  at  that  moment,  the  political  power  and 
the  fate  of  Ireland.  Upon  them  depended  whether  the  people 
should  rise  in  rebellion,  or  should  remain  quiet ;  to  what  degree 
they  should  obey  the  law  and  the  legally  ponstituted  authorities  of 
the  country,  and  whether  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
influence  which  rank  and  property  possess  in  every  well-consti- 
tilted  locality. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  influence  of  these  demagogues  paralys- 
ing the  royal  authority  itself.  The  king  cannot  confer  the  honour 
of  the  peerage  upon  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  an  Irish  county,  because  the  government  cannot,  in  prudence, 
incur  the  risk  of  exposing  the  public  peace  to  the  dangers  which 
were  avoided  in  Clare  only  by  the  prudence  or  fears  of  the  dema^ 
gogues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association.  His  Majesty  cannot 
appoint  a  member  for  an  Irish  county  to  an  office,  and  still  lees 
can  he  dissolve  his  Parliament.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  had  been 
insulted  in  his  court,  by  the  appearance  there  of  one  of  these  leaders 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  pretended  liberators,  that  is,  of 
rebels;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  had  continued,  up  to 
that  time,  to  meet,  in  contempt  of  the  declared  intention  of  Par- 
liament, if  not  contraiy  to  the  positive  enactments  of  the  law. 

Pursuing  this  line  of  argument,  the  Duke  points  out,  that  every 
day  in  which  these  evils  continued,  brought  law  and  authority 
more  and  more  into  contempt ;  that  there  were  no  means  of  put" 
ting  a  stop  to  them,  unless  some  act  of  open  violence  were  com- 
mitted ;  that  the  demagogues  were  too  wily,  prematurely  to  commit 
such  acts ;  and  that  with  them,  therefore,  rested  the  power  either 
of  putting  oflF  a  rebellion  indefinitely,  or  of  beginning  it  on  the 
morrow. 

His  next  object  is  to  show,  how  useless  it  would  be  to  think  of 
combating  such  evils  in  detail.  If  Parliament  refused  to  adopt 
half  measures,  such   as  disfranchising  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
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the  influence  of  the  crown  would  be  weakened.  If  parliament 
assented  to  that  proposal,  the  masses  would  still  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  and  probably  an  outbreak  would  be  pre- 
cipitated. He  then  touches  upon  the  inevitable  results  of  such  an 
outbreak — a  civil  war,  in  which  the  King's  reputation  must  suffer ; 
which  would  not  be  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  which,  end  as  it  might,  must  certainly  be  followed  by 
concessions  quite  as  extensive,  probably  more  so,  than  any  which 
could  now  be  proposed.  He,  therefore,  suggests  the  propriety  of 
resorting  to  concession,  as  one  of  the  means  of  pacifying  Ireland ; 
and  ends  thus : — 

"  It  may  be  very  doubtful  whether  the  concession  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  with  any  guards  or  securities,  or  in  any 
form,  would  pacify  the  country,  or  save  it  from  the  civil  contest 
hanging  over  it.  But  whatever  the  King  and  his  ministers  might 
think  of  the  chances  of  pacification  which  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation would  afford,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  all  to  look  these 
difficulties  in  the  face,  and  to  lay  the  ground  for  getting  the  better 
of  them.  It  would  be  necessary  to  conciliate  Parliament,  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  public,  to  whatever  measures  might  be  prepared,  in 
order  that  if  we  should  be  involved  in  this  contest  we  might  enter 
into  it  with  the  support  of  Parliament  and  of  the  people  of 
England." 

The  letter  which  enclosed  the  memorandum,  of  which  we  have 
here  given  the  substance,  expressed  no  more  than  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  writer,  that  his  M&jesty  would  carefully  consider  it. 
fie  had  not  shown  it  to  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  the  object  of  it 
was  to  obtain  his  Majesty's  permission  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  case,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  measure  to  be 
proposed  to  Parliament  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland. 

What  the  Duke  desired  was,  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  permit  him  to  consider  this  question  in  communication  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Peel ;  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
bring  under  his  Majesty's  review  the  result  of  such  consideration ; 
ftud  that  afterwards,  with  his  Majesty's  approbation,  he  should 
proceed  to  such  ulterior  measures  as  his  Majesty  might  think  pro- 
per, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  others  before  he 
ithould  finally  submit  that  result  to  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 

According  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  his  Majesty  would  have 
the  control  over  this  subject  in  his  own  hands  till  the  last  moment; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  have  done  his  government  and  the 
country  the  justice  to  have  considered  it  fairly.* 

*  The  sabstanee  of  th«  Dake*s  letter,  bb  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 
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There  lies  before  us  a  memorandum  in  the  Duke's  handwriting, 
dated  March  30th,  1828,  which  was  evidently  drawn  up  for  his 
own  guidance,  should  circumstances  impose  upon  him  the  necessity 
at  any  future  time  of  vindicating  the  course  which  he  took  on  that 
occasion.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  transcribe  that  document; 
but  its  argument,  clearly  laid  down,  and  ably  sustained,  runs  thus. 

Shortly  after  the  2nd  of  April,  accounts  were  received  in  Eng- 
land of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Dawson  at  a  meeting  at  London- 
derry. This  speech,  proceeding  from  such  a  person,  created  the 
greatest  suspicions  of  the  intentions  of  the  King's  ministers.  Bruns- 
wick clubs  were  established  in  Ireland.  Lord  Kenyon  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  published  their  letters  in  England ;  and  every- 
thing indicated  that  the  public  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  receive 
and  consider  with  calmness  any  proposition  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland.  What  was  passing  did  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
King's  mind;  and  this  circumstance,  and  his  Majesty's  indispo- 
sition, induced  the  Duke  to  postpone  the  communication  to  hk 
Majesty  of  anything  further  upon  the  subject 

The  Duke  attended  the  King  at  Windsor  early  in  October,  when 
his  Majesty  expressed  himself  as  strongly  affected  on  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  He  was  anxious  to  dissolve  his  Parliament ;  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  Brunswick  clubs  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeling  which  occasioned  the 
formation  of  these  clubs,  to  go  to  a  general  election.  The  King's 
state  of  health  at  that  time  prevented  the  Duke  from  holding  much 
conversation  with  his  Majesty.  He  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter, 
of  which  No.  3  is  the  extract.  At  length,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, finding  that  his  Majesty  was  better  in  health,  the  Duke  sent 
his  Majesty  the  letter  and  paper,  marked  No.  4  and  5,  to  which 
he  received  the  answer  marked  No.  6. 

The  letter  here  alluded  to,  as  marked  No.  3,  puts  forth  in  detail 
the  Duke's  reasons  why  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  ought  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  explains 
that  the  evils  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  his  first  memorandum 
could  not  be  remedied,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  temporarily 
alleviated,  by  the  excitement  throughout  the  country  of  a  spirit  of 
hostility  in  Protestants  towards  Boman  Catholics ;  and  by  the  en- 
couragement thereby  given  to  exact  pledges  from  candidates  against 
all  further  concessions  to  the  latter  body.  He  shows  that  the  go- 
vernment, as  then  constituted,  could  not  encourage  the  growth  of 
such  a  spirit,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  minister  to 
give  encouragement  to  it,  and  yet  carry  on  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  at  large.  He  then  poin^ 
out  that  the  resistance  to  the  law  in  Ireland  was  passive,  not  acti:f?e; 
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and  that  withoat  some  overt  breach  of  the  law^  not  even  military 
force  could  overcome  such  resistance. 

He  next  proceeds  to  observe^  that  he  is  suggesting  no  impossible 
hypothesis  by  assuming  that  the  Boman  Catholic  tenantry  of  the 
country  might  refuse  to  pay  tithes  or  rents.  No  doubt  the  clergy 
and  the  landlords  had  it  in  their  power  to  appeal  to  the  law ;  but 
how  could  the  law  be  enforced  ?  How  could  they  distrain  for  rents 
or  tithes  upon  millions  of  tenantry  ? 

This  measure,  as  it  would  probably  be  the  first  of  resistance  and 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  so  it  woidd  occasion  the  ruin  of  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects  residing  in  that  country,  and  of  many  in  Eng- 
land. And  it  was  necessary  to  observe  that  it  would  give  the 
rebellion  a  vast  revenue  in  money,  of  which  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  would  have  been  deprived.  The  Duke  then  proceeds  to 
say,  that  expecting  this  measure  of  resistance  and  rebellion  to  be 
adopted,  he  was  very  averse  to  involve  those  who  might  be  its 
victims  in  political  discussions  connected  with  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which,  after  all,  must  be  decided  in  Parliament  He  did  not  object 
to  their  associating  together,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  lives 
and  properties;  but  looking  to  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  and 
to  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  causes  of  it,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  would  do  well  to  leave  political  questions  to  be 
settled  in  Parliament. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  dread  of  associating  out  of  Par- 
liament for  political  purposes  constituted  a  sort  of  passion  with  the 
Duke.  He  would  never  listen  to  any  proposal  of  the  kind,  no 
matter  from  what  source  proceeding,  or  for  what  object  intended ; 
and  in  principle  he  was  right.  Even  during  the  heats  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Seform  agitation  he  refused  to  sanction  the  formation 
of  constitutional  societies ;  and  of  Brunswick  clubs  he  entertained 
almost  as  great  a  horror  as  of  the  Catholic  Association  itself.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  society,  thus  rapidly  breaking  up  into  its 
elements?  The  law  must  clearly  be  vindicated;  and,  inasmuch 
as  in  its  existing  state  it  appeared  to  have  lost  all  hold  on  the 
respect  of  those  to  whom  it  applied,  it  must  be  modified,  so  as  to 
meet  the  altered  state  of  things  which  had  arisen. 
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CHAP.  XXXIL 

THE  duke's  plan  OF  BOICAK  CATHOLIC  ElCANCIPATIOir.  —  HE  COJOHrNICATES 
WITH  HIS  COLLEAGUES,  AND  WITH  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  CHUBCH.  —  THE  BB- 
6ULT8  OF  THESE  COKMUNICATIOKS. 

HAYiNa  arrived  at  these  coDclusion8>  and  in  some  measure  prepared 
the  king's  mind  to  consider  dispassionately  whatever  scheme  of 
relief  might  ultimately  be  proposed  to  him,  the  Duke  set  himself 
to  arrange  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  threw  them  into 
the  shape  of  an  elaborate  memorandum,  which  he  submitted  first 
to  his  Majesty,  and  afterwards  to  his  colleagues,  with  a  view  to  its 
receiving  from  them  individually  their  best  attention,  before  it 
should  be  taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  cabinet.  He  prefaced 
that  memorandum  with  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  is  described  with  a  degree  of  painful  accuracy  which 
is  quite  appalling.  It  was  becoming,  he  observed,  day  by  day 
more  intolerable.  In  the  south,  every  evil  which  could  afflict  a 
country,  short  of  actual  rebellion,  prevailed.  Combinations  had  been 
entered  into  to  resist  the  payment  of  rents  and  tithes  to  members 
of  Brunswick  clubs,  under  which  title  was  included  every  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  resident  in  the  country.  The  Boman 
Catholics  had  bound  themselves  not  to  have  any  dealings,  com-* 
mercial  or  social,  with  members  of  these  clubs.  A  case  was 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  a 
Brunswick  club,  whose  lands  happened  to  be  let  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic tenants.  They  had  all  thrown  up  their  farms.  There  were 
instances  of  Roman  Catholic  labourers  refusing  to  work  for  their 
employers,  because  they  were  members  of  Brunswick  clubs.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  agricultural  property  of  these 
gentlemen  lay  exposed,  at  that  critical  period  of  the  year,  to  the 
weather,  and,  of  course,  to  ruin.  It  had  been  reported  from  vari- 
ous quarters  that  Protestants  could  not  venture  to  move  a  hundred 
yards  from  their  own  houses ;  and  the  Duke  was  able,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  to  assert,  that  respectable  persons,  such  as  retired 
officers  of  the  army,  and  officers  on  half-pay,  were  quitting  Ireland 
because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  country  not  in  a  state  of  civilisa* 
tion ;  and  all  these  evils  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  none  of  th^ 
could  be  remedied  by  the  positive  enactment  of  law. 
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On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  speakers  at  the  Brunswick 
clubs  in  Eogland,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  not  less  than  the  pablic  in 
general,  looked  for  some  arrangement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion to  be  proposed  by  government.  Even  Lord  Winchelsea  had 
written  to  say  that  he  would  agree  to  such  an  arrangement ;  while 
in  Ireland  many  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go  as  far  in  the  way 
of  concession  as  the  Soman  Catholics  themselves  could  desire. 

Knowing  all  this,  the  writer  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  no 
minister  could  advise  his  Majesty  not  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  Ireland. 

The  questions  which  arose  were  therefore  these: — Could  that 
subject  be  taken  into  consideration  ?  Could  any  measures  be  pro- 
posed with  the  faintest  prospect  of  success,  from  which  a  consider- 
ation of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  should  be  excluded?  And 
must  not  the  concession  to  Roman  Catholics  of  seats  in  Parliament 
be  among  the  measures  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  ? 

Finally,  the  Duke  implored  the  King  to  look  dispassionately  at 
these  matters,  and  carefully  to  weigh  the  plan  which  he  took  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  for  his  Majesty's  consideration.  For  he  sub- 
mitted it  with  the  firm  conviction  on  his  mind,  that,  if  what  was 
therein  proposed  could  be  carried,  the  Roman  Catholic  affairs  of 
the  empire  would  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  the  State  would  acquire  strength 
from  the  arrangement,  because  it  might  be  attended  by  any  others 
which  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country  seemed  to 
render  necessary. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  strong  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  sovereign,  the  Duke  sought  permission,  before  his 
Majesty  should  determine  against  taking  his  plan  into  considera- 
tion, to  lay  it  before  the  heads  of  the  church,  particularly  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Win- 
chester, Lincoln,  Chester,  and  Oxford.  He  could  not  pretend  to 
foretell  the  consequences  of  the  determination  to  do  nothing,  to 
bis  Majesty's  government,  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
interests,  particularly  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland. 
But  this  fact  he  must  submit :  the  King  had  still  the  matter  in 
his  own  hands.  If  seats  in  Parliament  were  conceded,  his  Majesty 
could  attach  to  such  concession  any  conditions  or  arrangements 
that  his  Majesty  might  think  proper ;  but  no  human  being  could 
answer  for  the  consequences  of  delay. 

The  Duke's  plan,  drawn  up  and  settled  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1828,  embraced  eight  separate  points. 

The  first  provided  for   throwing  open,  with  certain  specified 
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exceptions,  all  offices  under  the  crown  to  Roman  Catholics,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  certain  oaths,  aa  prescribed  for  others  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects. 

The  second  proposed  to  suspend,  for  one  year,  or  during  the 
current  session  of  Parliament,  tiie  acts  requiring  members  of  the 
United  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  subscribe  a  declaration  againdt  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

The  third  limited  the  right  of  voting  in  Ireland  to  freeholders 
who  should  pay  to  the  parish,  barony,  or  county  cess,  or  to  the 
whole  of  them,  five  pounds  sterling  or  upwards  per  annunu 

The  fourth  stipulated  for  the  means  (300,0002.  a  year)  of  taking 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  into  the  pay  of  the  State. 

The  fifth  stipulated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should 
receive  licences  from  the  Crown,  countersigned  by  a  Secretary  of 
State,  or  firom  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  countersigned  by  the  Chief 
Secretary,  without  which  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  per- 
form any  clerical  function  in  Ii*eland. 

The  seventh  declared  that  persons  officiating  without  such  licence 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanour  and  punished:  for  the 
first  offence  by  fine ;  for  the  second  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  for 
the  third  by  being  sent  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  eighth  and  last,  provided  that  no  convent  or  monastery,  or 
establishment  of  r^^lar  clergy  or  of  Jesuits,  should,  except  by  his 
Majesty's  licence,  be  formed  within  the  realm. 

There  was  great  boldness,  as  well  as  originality,  in  this  scheme ; 
at  a  final  settlement  of  which,  the  Duke  did  not  arrive  without 
consultation  with  men  better  read  than  himself  in  the  canon 
law,  and  in  the  customs  of  the  universal  church.  As  long  as  points 
purely  political  came  to  be  considered,  the  Duke  was  a  safe 
guide  for  himself;  and  in  case  he  might  distrust  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  had  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  eminent  constitutional 
lawyers  to  consult.  In  matters  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the 
spiritual  rights  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  information  elsewhere,  and  he  found  it-  And  here,  without  un- 
dervaluing the  assistance  rendered  by  others,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  particularise  one  correspondent,  to  whom  he  made  frequent  re- 
ferences, and  from  whom  he  never  failed  to  receive  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  answers.  Dr.  Philpotts,  then  Dean  of  Chester, 
and  Rector  of  Great  Stanhope,  seems  to  have  mastered  the  whole 
subject,  complicated  as  it  was.  To  every  question  proposed  by 
the  Duke,  he  replied  by  referring  to  admitted  precedents,  now  in 
the  authoritative  works  of  Romish  jurisprudents,  now  in  the  acts,  by 
Concordat  or  otherwise,  of  continental  sovereigns ;  and  the  result 
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was  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  as  left  the  Duke  no  reason 
to  distrust  the  course  of  legislation  on  which  he  proposed  to  enter. 
We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  transcribe  the  bishop's  letters ;  but 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  probably  see  the  light ;  and  when  they 
do,  it  will  be  found,  that  no  man  ever  less  merited  the  obloquy 
which  was  heaped  upon  him,  or  more  earnestly  or  wisely  strove,  at 
a  critical  moment,  to  guard  from  hurt  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  than  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  Exeter* 

The  arguments  with  which  the  Duke  supported  his  plan,  when 
submitting  it  to  the  consideration,  first  of  the  King,  and  afterwards 
of  his  colleagues,  were  able,  and  to  our  mind  conclusive.  He 
justified  the  exclusion  of  Koman  Catholics  from  certain  high  offices 
of  State,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Chancellor,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  because 
all  were,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  church  patronage.  No  honest  Boman  Catholic  could,  or  would, 
undertake  to  present  to  benefices,  far  less  to  appoint  to  bishoprics 
in  a  Protestant  church.  And  for  the  same  reason,  because  Boman 
Catholics  could  not  educate  for  the  Protestant  ministry,  it  was  just 
that  the  law  should  prevent  their  becoming  chancellors  of  any  of 
the  universities,  heads  of  houses,  provosts,  or  fellows  of  colleges, 
or  even  masters  of  schools  of  royal  foundation.  With  respect  to 
the  suspension,  in.  the  first  instance,  of  existing  laws,  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled 
by  Soman  Catholics  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  his  mind 
seems  not  to  have  been  quite  made  up.  He  was  favourable,  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  the  former  scheme ;  he  was  averse  to  adopt  the 
latter.  But  he  entertained  no  doubt  at  all  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  adding  a  property  qualification  to  the  right  of  voting 
then  exercised  by  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland.  Nor  was 
he  at  all  scrupulous  about  taking  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  into  the  pay  and  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Crown. 
Two  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  Ireland,  already  received 
subsidies  from  the  State.  The  arrangement,  founded  on  political 
considerations,  had  produced  the  best  effects.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  principle  thus  established  should  not,  for  political  reasons, 
be  extended  further.  And  in  regard  to  the  licensing  system,  there 
was,  in  his  opinion,  everything  to  recommend  ;  nothing,  as  it  bore 
rither  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  to 
be  urged  against  it.  It  would  be  unfair  towards  his  memory  were 
we  to  state  his  views  on  this  point,  except  in  his  own  words. 

**  The  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  at  his  coronation, — every  mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  Parliament,  on  first  taking  his  seat, — every 
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magistrate,  and  other  individual  in  authority^  has  sworn  that  the 
Pope  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have  any  authority,  preeminence, 
or  superiority,  in  any  cause,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  within  this 
realm.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  requiring  these  oaths  affirm  the 
same  thing ;  yet,  within  the  realm,  there  are  some  millions  of  per- 
sons who  hold  opinions  the  reverse  of  those  asserted  by  the  law. 
Whether  is  it  better  to  alter  the  laws,  of  which  the  vast  majority 
approve,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  minority,  and  give 
them  a  status  which  they  have  not,  or,  preserving  the  old  laws,  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  shall  enable  the  minority  to  retain 
their  religious  opinions,  and  to  celebrate  their  religious  rites, 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live  ?  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  though  fallen  practically 
into  disuse,  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  performance  of  mass  in 
Ireland,  and  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  priests  so  officiating, 
are  still  on  the  statute-book.  Whatever  freedom  of  action  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  Exercise  in  that  respect^  they  there- 
fore exercise  at  their  peril.  For  the  power  rests  with  the  govern- 
ment, should  circumstances  ever  compel  them  to  make  use  of  it^  of 
carrying  into  effect  laws  which  have  never  been  repealed,  and  of 
the  existence  of  which  every  priest  is  aware. 

^'  On  former  occasions,  when  schemes  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
were  entertained,  the  safeguard  for  the  established  church  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  consciences  of  Bomanists  on  the  other,  had 
been  the  arrangement  of  a  Concordat  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Pope;  whereby  the  former  should  exercise  a  veto  upon  all  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  latter  to  the  episcopate.  Such  a  Concordat 
could  not  however  be  entered  into  without  admitting  that  the 
Pope  possessed  a  power  which  the  coronation  oath  and  the  oath  of 
supremacy  deny,  and  which  is  declared  by  various  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature,  to  have  no  existence. 

^'  But  an  admission  of  this  sort  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  repeal 
of  laws  which  are  intermingled  with  the  very  core  of  the  English 
constitution ;  and  the  objections  to  this  repeal  are  as  obvious  as 
they  are  weighty. 

"  Again,  the  King  of  England  cannot,  of  his  own  authority, 
nominate  to  Boman  Catholic  bishoprics  :  first,  because  the  act 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  relations  in  which  the  Crown  stands 
towards  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  next^ 
because  such  nomination  would  be  resisted  by  the  whole  body  of 
His  Majesty's  Boman  Catholic  subjects. 

"  Nor  is  the  force  of  these  objections  lessened  by  reference  to  the 
relations  in  which  the  Court  of  Bome  stands  towards  Continental 
States,  of  which  the  sovereigns  do  not  profess  the  Boman  Catholic 
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fidth.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  the  King,  though  a  Protestant, 
appoints  to  bisohprics,  as  they  fall  vacant,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
portions  of  his  dominions.  But  he  does  so  in  virtue  of  concordats, 
entered  into  between  the  Pope  and  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
predecessors ;  in  Silesia,  according  to  an  old  arrangement,  between 
the  Pope  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  in  the 
territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  according  to  concordats, 
between  the  former  sovereigns  of  these  countries  and  the  Pope ; 
in  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  according  to  a 
concordat  settled  between  the  Pope  and  Napoleon. 

"Again,  in  Holland,  where,  till  very  lately,  no  concordats 
existed,  neither  bishop  nor  priest  of  the  Romish  Church  can  oiBciate, 
except  by  license  from  the  civil  magistrate ;  while  in  Sweden  a 
Vicar  Apostolic,  and  only  one,  receives  the  royal  license  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  his  office.  In  Russia  alone,  Catherine  the  Great, 
it  appears,  has  established,  by  her  own  authority,  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  at  Mohelow,  and  the  archbishop  appointed  to 
the  diocese  ordains  bishops  and  priests  to  act  under  him.  But 
besides  that,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Mohelow  were  ever  very  orthodox,  the  Pope, 
it  seems,  ultimately  gave  way,  and  by  recognising,  confirmed  the 
appomtments. 

"  The  King  of  England  cannot,  however,  for  reasons  already 
assigned,  follow  such  a  precedent." 

It  was  by  such  a  process  of  reasoning  as  this,  that  the  Duke 
arrived  at  lie  conclusion,  **  that  the  King  of  England  could  enter 
into  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pope;  that  a  concordat, 
which  implies  that  the  Pope  has  something  within  the  realm  to 
concede,  could  never  be  concluded  between  him  and  a  sovereign 
who,  in  his  coronation  oath,  and  by  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament, 
affirms,  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  authority 
within  these  realms.  Such  concordats  as  have  force  in  Prussia  can 
never  be  entered  into  here :  because,  except  in  North  America,  the 
King  of  England  has  acquired  no  territory  by  conquest  or  cession 
from  any  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns ;  and  if  concluded,  it  would 
^  impossible  to  carry  them  into  eflFect.  It  would  be  equally  use- 
less to  consider  the  cffrangements  which  other  Roman  Catholic,  or 
anti-Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  might  haVe  tnade  for  accomplish- 
ing a  similar  purpose.  They  all  rest  upon  the  same  assumption, 
that  the  Pope  has  something  in  each  country  to  concede ;  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  admitted  as  long  as  the  laws  in  England  continue 
:  what  they  are. 

I"  The  clear  sequence  from  all  this  is,  that  till  some,  or  all  of 
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the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  form  the  basis  and  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this  country  are  repealed,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  assimilate  the  form  of  securities  for  the  State  in  iU 
relations  with  his  Majesty's  Boman  Catholic  subjects  to  those 
which  exist  elsewhere, 

"  But  it  appears  to  me  that  a  system  of  license  from  the  Crown 
to  Boman  Catholic  priests  will  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  For  such  licenses,  if  made  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  supported  by  a  law  which  should  pro- 
hibit the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions  without  them, — 
particularly  if  the  law  extended  the  prohibitions,  as  well  as  the 
penalties  on  disobedience  to  priests,  whom  the  Crown  might 
deprive  of  their  stipends, — would  operate  quite  as  effectually  as  a 
veto  upon  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the  Pope,  or  as  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  nomination  itself  by  the  Crown. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  whole  system  proposed  is 
the  creation  of  the  English  law,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution 
by  virtue  of  legal  enactment.     Popery  is  of  foreign  growth,  and  it    ! 
is  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crown  that    ] 
his  Majesty  should  license  the  dependents  of  the  See  of  Borne  to 
exercise  their  ecclesiastical  functions  within  his  dominions,  than 
that  he  should  accept  from  the  Pope  any  pretended  authority  of 
nomination,  or  any  check  upon  such  nomination,  by  the  Pope   j 
himself.     We  shall  thus  establish  the  greatest  possible  extension  j 
of  toleration  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  with  the  best  security    i 
for  the  State  by  the  power  of  the  State  itself." 

After  noticing  and  getting  rid  of  other  possible  objections,  as 
that  the  licensing  system  would  be  subversive  of  the  principle  of 
toleration,  and  that  it  would  place  the  priesthood  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  Duke  proceeds  to  argue  against  the 
renewal  of  direct  political  relations  with  Bome.  He  doubts 
whether  the  Boman  Catholics  themselves  would  desire  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  relations,  accompanied  as  it  must  be  by  increased 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  without  this  increase  of  vigilance,  no  Protestant  parliament 
would  consent  to  establish  them.  Finally  he  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions :  That  whatever  titles  the  Boman  Catholic  dignitaries 
might  receive  from  their  own  people,  they  should  receive  only 
within  the  walls  of  their  places  of  worship ;  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  not  only  to  discourage  the  growth  of  religious  houses, 
but  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  admission  might  be  obtained  to 
those  already  in  existence ;  and  that  payment  out  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  in  England  and  Scotland 
would  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  necessary. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  reception  awarded  by  his  Majesty  to 
this  scheme  for  settling  the  Boman  Catholic  difficulty,  however 
gracious  it  might  be,  was  very  cordiaL  The  permission  asked,  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  others,  was  not,  indeed,  with- 
held ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  to  mix  up  the 
King's  name  in  any  manner  with  the  proceeding ;  and  by  an  assur- 
ance that  his  Majesty  continued  to  be,  on  principle,  as  much 
opposed  as  ever  to  concession  in  any  shape,  or  to  any  extent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Duke  could  proceed  in  the  matter 
only  as  with  an  arrangement  purely  hypothetical.  How  his  plan, 
with  its  accompanying  explanation,  was  handled  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel^  the  posthumous  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Earl 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  explains.  Sir  Robert  supported  the 
Duke's  doubts  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  suspending  any  portion 
of  the  law  as  it  stood ;  which,  indeed,  could  not,  according  to  his 
view,  be  done,  unless  the  principle  were  adopted  in  regard  to 
that  proceeding  which,  while  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  con- 
tinued in  force,  had  dictated  the  passing  of  an  annual  bill  of 
indemnity.  He  was  opposed,  likewise,  but  more  decidedly,  to  the 
substitution  of  a  5L  franchise  for  the  40^.  freehold,  on  the  ground 
that  the  criterion  must  be  imperfect  at  the  best,  and  that  by  good 
or  bad  management  of  the  local  expenditure  votes  could  either  be 
created  or  destroyed,  as  suited  the  convenience  of  those  most 
deeply  interested  in  electioneering  movements.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  some  scheme  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  members,  comparing  it  to  the 
arrangements  which  had  twice  before  been  entered  into, — jfirst,  at 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  and  next,  at  the  parliamentary 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Yet  this  will  appear  to 
men  of  ordinary  powers  of  mind  to  have  been  by  far  the  weakest 
part  in  the  whole  of  the  Duke's  plan;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
objections  which  he  himself  urges,  it  lay  open,  when  brought 
side  by  side  with  the  cases  quoted  in  support  of  it,  to  one  in- 
superable difficulty.  The  old  settlements  were  made  by  parlia- 
ments which,  as  they  represented  distinct  nationalities,  were 
competent  to  give  and  take,  in  order  to  effect  the  amalgamation  of 
which  the  nations  represented  by  them  were  desirous.  Whereas 
an  act  'paaaed  in  1828,  or  1829,  to  declare  that  only  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  professing  a  certain  form  of  Christianity, 
should  be  eligible  to  seats  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
would  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  all  the  electors  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  of  opinion  between 
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Sir  Robert  and  the  Duke  in  regard  to  the  good  policy  of  bringing 
the  Irish  priests,  by  some  arrangement  or  other,  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  power.  But  Sir  Robert,  more  prone  than  his  illustrious 
colleague  to  foresee,  perhaps  to  imagine,  difficulties,  expressed  him- 
self apprehensive  of  determined  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  pay* 
ing  the  priests.  His  grounds  of  fear  were  threefold.  First,  he 
apprehended  that  by  taking  into  its  pay  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  G-overnment  would  be  charged  with  seeking  to 
set  up  two  religious  establishments.  But  this,  which  he  brought 
forward  as  a  constitutional  difficulty,  was  surely  no  difficulty  at 
all.  The  mere  payment  by  the  Government  of  the  clergy  of  any 
particular  Church  does  not  elevate  that  Church  into  the  rank  of  an 
establishment;  otherwise,  in  France,  where  the  clergy  of  many  deno- 
minations are  so  paid,  there  must  be  many  establishments.  And 
in  Ireland,  the  Government  already  paid  two  dissenting  bodies, 
neither  of  which  ever  set  up  a  claim  to  be  treated  as  an  establish- 
ment. Indeed  the  difference  between  the  established  and  other 
churches  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  is  this  :  that  while  the  latter 
are  open  to  receive  pay  from  the  Government,  the  former  neither 
claim,  nor  can  well  receive  such  pay ;  Government  doing  for  the 
established  clergy  exactly  what  it  does  for  other  corporate  or  private 
proprietors,  by  insuring  to  them  the  continued  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  made  over  to  their  predecessors  ages  ago, 
sometimes  by  sovereigns,  sometimes  by  private  persons.  The 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is,  indeed,  a  State  church, 
because  all  its  members  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy ;  and 
its  bishops,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  constitute  the  third 
estate — the  lords  spiritual — which  is  referred  to  as  passing  or 
advising  every  act  of  Parliament.  But  the  State  of  England  does 
not  pay  the  Church  any  more  than  it  pays  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  several  colleges  connected  with 
these  Universities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bill  for  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  clergy  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  must  affect  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  affects 
all  tax-paying  members  of  the  community.  They  will  be  caUed 
upon  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  general  amount,  and 
they  will  do  it. 

But  apart  from  this,  there  were  other  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Would  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  consent  to  receive 
payment  from  the  Government  on  such  terms  ?  And  if  they  did, 
would  the  Protestant  people  of  England  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
performance  of  a  species  of  worship  which  they  regarded  as 
idolatry  ? 

There  was  reason  to  expect  that  opposition  to  the  receipt   of 
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state  pay,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  not  come  from  the  priests-  Ou 
more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  representatives  of  that  body 
had  expressed  themselves  willing  to  receive  Government  pay. 
And  though  the  necessity  of  receiving  licenses  also  from  the 
Crown  might  now  offend  the  more  ardent  among  them,  it  was  pro- 
bable that,  putting  the  substantial  gain  against  the  unsubstantial 
loss,  the  arrangement  would  not  be  generally  refused.  But  if  it 
were,  what  then  ?  Only  pass  the  bill,  and  having  law  on  its  side, 
the  Government  would  find  little  diflSculty.in  compelling  the 
priests  to  receive  licenses ;  more  especially  since  it  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  boon  to  the  importance  of  which  the  curates 
could  scarcely  prove  insensible.  But  would  the  bill  be  passed  ? 
Would  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  nation  allow  it  to  pass  ? 

Here  lay  the  great  stumbling-block  of  all ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
removing  it  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  entered  into  communication 
with  the  leading  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  seems  to  have  been  Peel's  chief  confident. 
Besides  Dr.  Phillpotts,  the  Duke  corresponded  and  held  personal 
conferences  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Chester.  It  would  little 
interest  the  general  reader  to  be  told  into  what  channels  these  dis- 
cussions fell,  and  by  what  arguments  each  of  the  contending  parties 
supported  his  own  opinions.  Sufiice  it  to  state  that  the  Duke  found 
the  prelates  pliant,  where  he  might  have  expected  them  to  be 
pbdurate ;  and  obdurate  on  the  very  points  which  he  held  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  of  the  realm. 
The  consequence  was  that  all  the  most  valuable  arrangements  in 
his  proposed  bill,  the  clauses  which  provided  for  the  paying  and 
licensing  of  priests,  and  such  like,  were  struck  out;  and  that 
nothing  was  left  in  the  form  of  security  for  the  rights  of  the 
Church  except  an  oath,  which,  though  taken  in  the  letter,  has 
never  been  in  substance  observed,  and  which  is  liable  at  any 
moment,  when  the  humour  of  Parliament  shall  so  run,  to  be 
abolished  altogether. 
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CHAP.  XXXIIL 

KB.  Dawson's  speech. — its  effects  on  the  public  xiin>. — the  sttiz's 

OORBSSPONDENCE  WITH  BB.  CITRTIS. — LOKD  AKOLESBT  BECALLED.  —  DIS- 
CUSSIONS WITH  THE  JONG. —  THE  BOMAN  CATHOLIC  BELIEF  BILL. — TEE  DUEL 
WITH  LOBD  WINCHELSEA. 

All  this  while  the  condition  of  Ireland  continued  to  be  lamentable 
in  the  extreme.  Agitation,  indeed,  seems  to  have  reached  the 
utmost  extent  of  violence  which  it  could  attain,  when  that  inci- 
dent befell  of  which  the  Duke,  in  a  memorandum  elsewhere 
referred  to,  made  mention.  Mr.  George  Robert  Dawson,  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  still  more  a  man  of  mark  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connection  by  marriage  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
delivered  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner  in  Derry,  which  fell  with 
ominous  sound  on  the  ears  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  was  soon 
taken  up  and  quoted  at  every  public  meeting  throughout  the  j 
United  Kingdom.  He  made  allusions  in  it  to  the  hopelessness  of 
endeavouring  to  govern  Ireland  while  parties  stood  so  far  apart; 
and  hinted  at  the  wisdom,  not  less  than  the  duty,  of  striving  to 
nieet  on  common  ground,  after  mutual  concessions.  Instantly  the 
Orangemen  took  fire.  Their  motto  was,  *'  No  surrender ! "  If  the 
chiefs  in  whom  they  had  heretofore  trusted  were  about  to  abandon 
them,  they  would  stand  the  more  firmly,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  put  down  popery,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  The  Catholic 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  accepting  the  speech  as  a  feeler, 
became  more  arrogant  and  threatening  than  before.  They  would 
not  concede  one  iota.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  in  1825  had  himself 
proposed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
now  denounced  the  scheme  as  treason  against  the  people.  The 
honest  voter,  however  poor,  had  the  same  right  to  his  poUtical 
privileges  as  the  king  had  to  his  crown,  and  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  deprive  him  of  these  privileges,  Mr.  O'Connell  would  be 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  to  die,  if  necessary,  on  the  scaffold 
or  in  the  field. 

Whether  Mr.  Dawson  took  his  own  line  on  the  present  occasion, 
or  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  others,  was  a  doubtful  point  at  the 
time,  and  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  settle  it.     But  his  pro- 
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ceeding  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Dawson  him- 
self being  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  his  office.  Meanwhile, 
Lord  Anglesey  wrote  continually  to  say  that  repeal  must  be  con- 
ceded ;  that  the  times  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  concession, 
because  the  Soman  Catholic  bishops  had  become  jealous  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  Association,  and  would  therefore  accept  any 
terms  which  the  Government  might  propose.  And,  finally,  that 
though  as  yet  the  country  was  quiet,  he  would  not  be  answerable 
for  the  consequences,  if,  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Grovern- 
ment  should  do  nothing ;  for,  as  he  more  than  hinted,  the  soldiers 
were  tampered  with,  and  could  not  in  several  regimen ts  be  depended 
upon.  We  believe  now,  as  the  Duke  believed  at  the  moment,  that 
so  &r  as  the  troops  were  concerned.  Lord  Anglesey  was  deceiving 
himself  or  was  deceived  by  others.  But  the  Duke  believed,  also, 
that  affairs  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  on  much  longer  without  applying  a  remedy  to 
existing  evils. 

It  was  at  this  anxious  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  under 
circumstances  of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature,  ceased  to  be  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England ;  and  that  Lord  Melville,  removing  from 
the  Board  of  Control,  look  his  place  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  was  succeeded  in  Cannon  Row  by  Lord  Ellenborough  ; 
but  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  which  thereby  became  vacant,  the 
Duke  did  not  immediately  fill  up.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  a  good 
deal  perplexed,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the  indecision  of  Mr. 
Peel.  Though  convinced  so  long  ago  as  1827  that  the  battle  of 
Anti-Catholicism  could  not  be  maintained  for  ever, — though  enter- 
ing freely  into  the  Duke's  views,  and  sending  through  him  to  the 
King  an  able  paper  in  support  of  these  views,  Mr.  Peel  was 
naturally  desirous  to  escape  the  painful  and  humiliating  task 
of  proposing  a  measure  which,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  he  had 
throughout  his  public  life  consistently  opposed.  He  again  and 
again  expressed  his  anxiety  to  resign,  not  with  a  view  to  resist 
emancipation,  but  to  plead  for  it  as  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament,  in  which  capacity  he  believed  he  shoidd  be  able  to 
promote  the  Duke's  views  far  more  effectually  than  by  continuing 
in  the  administration.  The  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Peel's  resignation  would  render  the  passing  of  an  emanci- 
pation act  impossible  for  him ;  and  if  impossible  for  him,  still 
more  so,  admitting  that  there  could  be  degrees  of  impossibility, 
for  any  other  statesman.  He  explained  his  reasons  for  this  belief 
very  fully  to  his  colleague,  yet  left  him  free  to  decide  upon  his 
own  course  of  action.  "  I  propose  to  keep  the  Privy  Seal  vacant," 
he  wrote,  "  because  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  looking  forward  to 
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future  misfortunes.  I  consider  you  not  pledged  to  anything;  but 
I  cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  not  impossible  case  of  your  find- 
ing yourself  obliged  to  leave  us  to  ourselves.  In  this  case  I  must 
have  the  command  of  all  the  means  possible  to  carry  on  the  King's 
service,  and  I  would  keep  other  ofSces  vacant  if  I  could." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  excitement,  which  was  caused  cunong  the 
Protestants  and  Soman  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Dawson's 
speech  at  Derry.  At  £rst  it  appeared  bb  if  the  long-expected  col- 
lision was  about  to  take  place,  for  the  Catholic  Association  aasumed 
at  once  a  threatening  attitude,  and  the  Brunswick  clubs  met  them 
with  characteristic  alacrity.  Some  blood,  indeed,  was  shed;  but 
either  because  they  shrank  from  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  because 
they  had  received  secret  information  respecting  the  disposition  of 
the  Grovemment  in  their  favour^  the  heads  of  the  Association  met 
in  Dublin,  and  issued  an  order  not  to  break  the  peace.  It  was 
promptly  obeyed.  No  more  meetings  were  held,  no  more  inflam- 
matory harangues  delivered ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  came  out 
a  proclamation  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  denouncing  as  illegal 
proceedings  which  a  power  superior  to  his  had  already  suppressed. 
All  this  at  once  irritated  and  confounded  the  Protestant  party  in 
both  kingdoms.  They  were  unable  to  comprehend  what  the  objects 
of  the  Grovemment  could  be  in  first  tolerating  agitation  so  long  as 
it  went  forward,  and  then  declaring  it  to  be  illegal  as  soon  as  it 
had  subsided  of  its  own  accord.  Yet  hoping,  and  perhaps  believing, 
that  the  Government  wavered  only  because  it  stood  in  need  of  in- 
creased moral  support,  they  resolved  to  give  such  support^  and  to 
give  it  effectually.  The  men  of  Kent  set  the  example.  Pennenden 
Heathy  near  Maidstone,  became  the  scene  of  a  monster  meeting,  at 
which  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Sir  Edward  KuatchbuU,  one  of 
the  county  members,  took  a  leading  part ;  and  from  which  there 
went  forth,  not  only  a  petition  against  the  admission  of  Eoman 
Catholics  to  power,  but  an  assurance  that  the  sovereign  would  be 
supported  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  means,  by  his  loyal  Protestant  subjects. 
Thifl  was  on  the  24tii  of  October ;  and  the  example  so  set^  was 
promptly  and  vigorously  followed  in  other  places.  Indeed,  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  themselves  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
alienation  from  their  Irish  co-religionists.  They  disapproved  of 
the  violent  language  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  fellow-agitators; 
they  were  prepared  to  give  the  securities  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
the  Association  refused ;  in  a  word,  they  not  only  believed  the  course 
which  the  Association  was  following  to  be  disloyal,  but  they  were 
persuaded  that  its  effect  would  be  to  throw  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question. 
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Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Curtis,  the  titular  primate  of 
Ireland,  setting  forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  country,  and 
pointing  out  that  a  prolonged  adherence  to  a  policy  of  indecision 
must  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  Dr.  Curtis  wrote  vrith 
the  greater  freedom,  that  he  and  his  illustrious  correspondent  had 
been  acquainted  many  years.  When  the  British  army  was  in 
Spain,  Dr.  Curtis  was  head  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  Salamanca, 
and  found  means,  through  his  position  and  from  the  influence 
which  it  gave  him,  to  supply  the  British  general  with  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information.  His  services  at  that  time  were  not  forgotten, 
either  by  the  Duke  or  by  the  English  Government.  Interest  was 
made  for  him  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  grateful  for  the  part  which 
England  had  taken  in  reinstating  him  in  his  sovereignty,  sent  Dr. 
Curtis  to  Ireland  as  Boman  Catholic  primate.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  doctor's  letter  was  received  in  the  same  spirit  of 
candour  vrith  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  written ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  the  Duke  addressed  to  him  the  following 
reply:  — 

"London,  December  llth,  1828. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  do  me  justice  in  believing  that  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  witness 
the  settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  which,  by  benefiting 
the  state,  would  confer  a  benefit  on  every  individual  belonging  to  it. 
But  I  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  settlement.  Party  has  been 
mixed  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  question  to  such  a  degree,  and  such 
violence  pervades  every  discussion  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to 
prevail  upon  men  to  consider  it  dispassionately.  If  we  cotdd  bury  it  in 
oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and  employ  that  time  diligently  in  the  con- 
sideration of  its  difficulties  on  all  sides  (for  they  are  very  great),  I  should 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  satisfiwtory  remedy." 

Though  the  letter  was  marked  **  private  and  confidential,"  the 
Duke  could  scarcely  expect  that  his  correspondent  would  keep  the 
contents  of  it  entirely  to  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  have 
anticipated  that  Dr.  Curtis  would  make  them  known  among  his 
fnendjB ;  and  if  he  ventured  to  hope  that  men  of  influence  might 
thereby  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  order  and 
ti-anquillity,  who  will  blame  him  for  so  writing?  But  he  never 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  an  old  friend  would  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oflfence  what  had  been  put  into  his  hands  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation.  Such,  however,  was  the  course  which  Dr.  Curtis 
thought  fit  to  pursue.  He  sent  the  Duke's  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 
It  was  read,  and  publicly  commented  upoD,  amid  vociferous 
cheering,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association ;  and  Dr.  Curtis  was  com- 
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missioned  to  make  the  Duke  aware^  that  agitation  not  only  would 
not  cease,  but  that  it  would  grow  day  by  day  more  bitter,  till  a 
full  and  unconditional  measure  of  emancipation  was  granted  to  hifl 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Dr.  Curtis  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
Duke's  letter  to  Lord  Anglesey;  and  received,  by  return  of  post, 
an  answer  as  unwise  in  its  object  as  it  was  ill-advised  in  its  expres- 
sions. Like  the  Duke,  Lord  Anglesey  had  marked  his  communi- 
cation **  private  and  confidential."  But  in  an  evil  hour,  when 
smarting  under  a  rebuke  which  for  other  reasons  had  fallen  upon 
him,  he  suggested  that  his  letter  might  be  made  public ;  and  the 
Association,  too  happy  to  damage  the  Government,  printed  it  in 
the  Dublin  newspapers.  This  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  the 
very  day  after  Lord  Anglesey  had  been  warned  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that  he  might  expect  shortly  to  be  recalled.  It  was 
impossible  to  overlook  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  official  etiquette,  and 
the  recall,  which  the  Duke  had  threatened  on  the  31st  of  December, 
instantly  took  place. 

So  passed  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week.  The  Duke  had 
borne  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  measure  shorn  of  its  best 
features.  He  had  laboured  to  bring  the  King  to  a  sense  of  the 
real  state  of  the  question,  and  had  succeeded  only  in  part.  He  was 
now  doomed  to  suffer  no  slight  measure  of  anxiety  in  his  com- 
munications with  Mr.  Peel.  That  gentleman,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  transmitted  to  him  a  paper,  which  took  exactly  the  same 
view  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  the  Duke  had  already  taken, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  show  it  to  the  King.  He  did  show 
it ;  and  saw,  without  surprise,  that  his  Majesty,  though  moved,  was 
not  persuaded  by  it.  But  that  which  distressed  him  most  was  a 
repetition  of  the  desire,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  Duke  would  consent  to  his  retire- 
ment, for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  Cabinet.  The  following  letter 
will  show  both  how  he  received  this  application,  and  what  his 
views  of  the  future  at  that  moment  were : — 


"London,  17th  Jannaiy,  1829. 
"  My  dear  Peel, 

"  I  entirely  concur  in  the  sentiments  and  opinions  contained  in  the 
paper  on  the  existing  state  of  questions  respecting  Ireland,  which,  by  your 
desire,  I  have  given  to  the  King ;  and  I  am  equally  of  opinion  with  yon 
that  the  only  chance  we  have  of  getting  the  better  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
position  in  which  the  country  is  placed,  is,  that  we  should  consider  in 
Cabinet  the  whole  situation  of  Ireland,  and  propose  to  Parliament  the 
measures  which  may  be  the  result  of  that  consideration.  You  have  been 
informed  of  what  has  passed  between  the  King  and  me,  and  certain  of  the 
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bishops  and  me,  upon  this  subject,  and  jou  must  see  the  difBiculties  with 
which  we  shall  be  surrounded  in  taking  this  course. 

^'  I  tell  jou  iairlj,  that  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  chance  of  getting  the 
better  of  these  difficulties  if  you  should  not  continue  in  office.  Even  if  I 
should  be  able  to  obtain  the  King's  consent  to  enter  upon  the  course  which 
it  wiU  probably  be  found  the  wisest  to  adopt,  which  it  is  almost  certain  I 
shall  not,  if  I  should  not  have  your  assistance  in  office,  the  difficulties  in 
Parliament  will  be  augmented  ten-fold  in  consequence  of  your  secession, 
while  the  means  of  getting  the  better  of  them  will  be  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion. 

''  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  give  us  and  the 
country  the  benefit  of  your  adyice  and  assistance  in  this  most  difficult  and 
important  crisis." 

It  would  be  hard  to  condemn  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  at  such 
a  crisis  he  exhibited  less  firmness  of  purpose  than  the  great  man 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  measure  which  he  had  assisted, 
if  not  to  frame,  at  all  events  to  criticise,  had  been  cut  down  by 
unskilful  hands,  till  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  lost  its  proportions. 
He  still  believed  that,  mutilated  as  it  was,  it  would  suffice  to  place 
things  in  a  position  of  less  entanglement  than  then  prevailed :  but 
the  extent  of  positive  good  to  be  expected  from  it  was  now  doubtful, 
and  his  own  share  in  accomplishing  that  good  must  be  small.  And 
this  small  amount  of  self-approval  he  was  invited  to  purchase  by 
the  loss  of  all  the  ties  of  political,  and  perhaps  of  social  friendship, 
which  had  surrounded  him  through  life.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
blaming  him  for  repeating  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  ad- 
ministration, which  he  should  still  support  as  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  he  seems  to  deserve  our  praise  for  the  self-denial 
which  he  exercised,  and  the  readiness  with  which  at  last  he  con- 
sented to  stand  by  the  Duke,  and  share  with  him  the  perils  of  the 
coming  struggle.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  negotiation 
went  on.  The  King  yielded,  or  appeared  to  yield,  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  wishes  of  his  ministers :  and  so,  when  Parliament  met, 
which  it  did  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  found  to  contain  the  following  among  other  annoimcements : 
— **  His  Majesty  laments  that  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Ireland),  an  association  still  exists  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  which 
keeps  alive  discord  and  ill-will  among  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
which  must,  if  permitted  to  continue,  effectually  obstruct  every 
effort  permanently  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland.  His  Majesty 
confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his  Parlia- 
ment; and  he  feels  assured  that  you  will  commit  to  him  such 
powers  as  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  maintain  his  just  authority. 
His  Majesty  recommends  that  when  this  essential  object  shall  have 
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been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  deliberate  consider- 
ation the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  you  should  review 
the  laws  which  impose  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Soman  Catholic 
subjects.  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  these  dis- 
abilities can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  fall  and  permanent 
security  of  our  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  of  this 
nation,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced,  both  upon  Par- 
liament and  upon  the  country  at  large,  by  the  latter  of  these 
clauses  in  the  King's  speech.  Though  there  had  certainly  got 
abroad  a  sort  of  indistinct  suspicion  that  a  change  of  policy  towards 
Ireland  was  contemplated,  so  frank  an  avowal  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  to  abandon  the  ground  on  which  it  previously 
stood,  took  all  parties  by  surprise.  The  Tories,  believing  that 
their  leaders  had  betrayed  them,  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in 
the  most  unmeasured  terms.  The  Whigs,  rejoicing  in  the  near 
prospect  of  oiBBce  which  thus  suddenly  opened  upon  them,  cheered 
the  Government  forward,  half  in  triumph,  half  in  mockery.  The 
King  was  miserable ;  but  the  ministers  held  their  course.  On  the 
17th  of  February  Mr.  Peel  brought  in  his  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  which  met  with  no  opposition  in  either 
House.  On  the  20th  he  resigned  his  seat  for  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  being  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  after  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  reinstate  him,  he  was  returned,  not 
without  a  struggle,  for  Westbury.  On  the  3rd  of  March  he  gave 
notice,  that  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the  8th 
to  that  clause  in  his  Majesty's  speech  which  related  to  the  Soman 
Catholic  disabilities.  Louder  and  louder  the  cry  of  dissatisfaction 
arose ;  and  whether  moved  by  that,  or  acting  on  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  the  King  sent  the  same  evening  to  desire  that 
the  Duke,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel,  should  wait  upon 
him  next  day.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  interview,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  which  took  place  between  his  Majesty  and  his  ministers 
till  after  the  Emancipation  Act  became  law.  And  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  note  this :  because  stories  were  circulated  at  the  time, 
on  what  appeared  to  be  good  authority,  of  repeated  conferences, 
and  extreme  harshness  and  arrogance  by  the  Prime  Minister.  For 
these  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  truth.  The  Duke 
saw  the  King  more  than  once,  while  yet  the  expediency  of  adopting 
a  particular  line  of  policy  was  under  consideration.  His  Majesty 
and  he  discussed  it  together,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  his  Majestj 
never  concealed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  consented  to  follow 
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the  advice  of  his  ministers.  But  after  the  measure  was  arranged, 
the  Duke  never  saw  the  King,  except  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
March,  till  the  bill  had  passed  through  both  Houses.  All  the 
stories  told,  therefore,  of  tears  on  the  one  side,  and  threats  and 
rudeness  on  the  other,  were  the  mere  inventions  of  malice  or  dis- 
appointed ambition. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  the  posthumous  vindication  of  his  own  good  name, 
has  given  a  very  correct  account,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  all  that  passed 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  now  allude.  The  King  received  his 
three  ministers,  when  they  presented  themselves  at  the  palace, 
kindly  but  gravely.  He  looked  anxious  and  embarrassed  while  he 
requested  them  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their 
bilL  It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  bill  would  relieve  Boman 
Catholics  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  declaration  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  while  it  so  far  modified,  in  their 
case,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  King's 
authority  in  things  spirituaJ.  '*  What  1 "  exclaimed  the  Ki^g,  **  do 
you  mean  to  alter  the  ancient  law  of  supremacy  ?"  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  his  Majesty  was  shown  that  the  proposed  alteration 
could  apply  only  to  one  class  of  his  subjects ;  that  Protestants  of 
every  denomination  would  still  continue  to  swear  sb  their  fathers 
had  done  before  them ;  and  that  only  Eoman  Catholics  would  be 
excused  from  asserting  on  oath  what  in  their  consciences  they  were 
unable  to  believe.  The  King  could  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
light  with  his  ministers.  He  appealed  to  his  own  coronation  oath, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  he  perceived  to  be  directly  at  variance 
with  the  course  which  they  wished  him  to  follow;  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  rather  abandon  the  throne  than  incur  the 
guilt  of  perjury.  What  could  the  Duke  or  his  colleagues  say? 
The  King  was  condescending  in  the  extreme.  He  seemed  deeply 
grieved  at  the  dilemma  to  which  they  had  been  brought.  He 
acknowledged  that  possibly  he  had  gone  too  far  on  former 
occasions;  though  he  had  acted  entirely  through  misapprehen- 
sion. But  now  he  trusted  they  would  see,  with  him,  that  it  had 
become  a  point  of  conscience,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative 
left^  him  except  to  withdraw  his  assent.  In  the  most  respectful 
manner  they  acquiesced  in  his  Majesty's  determination,  allowing 
without  a  murmur  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  he  pro- 
posed. But  when  he  went  on  to  ask  further  what  they  intended 
to  do,  the  Duke's  answer  was  explicit ;  they  must  retire  from  his 
Majesty's  service,  and  explain  to  Parliament  that  unexpected  ob- 
stacles had  arisen  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  policy  which  they 
were  engaged  to  pursue.  To  this  Mr.  Peel  added,  that  aa  the  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  had  been  carried  on 
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the  understanding  that  other  and  more  comprehensive  measures 
would  follow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  Parliament  generally 
aware  of  the  causes  which  operated  to  prevent  the  bringing  forward 
of  those  measures. 

The  King  heard  all  this  to  an  end  without  attempting  to  inter- 
rupt or  to  argue  with  his  ministers.  He  admitted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  any  other  course, 
and  then  bade  them  farewell,  kissing  each,  of  them  separately  on 
both  cheeks.  They  set  off  from  Windsor  immediately,  and  arriving 
at  Lord^Bathurst's,  where  their  colleagues  were  waiting  dinner  for 
them,  they  made  a  full  report  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  was  at  an  end. 

The  party  broke  up,  believing  themselves  to  be  out  of  office ; 
but  early  next  morning,  before  any  decisive  steps  had  been  tak^, 
a  special  messenger  arrived  at  Apsley  House,  with  a  letter  from 
the  King.  It  was  guardedly  expressed,  for  it  went  no  further  than 
to  state,  that  his  Majesty  had  found  greater  difficulties  than  he 
expected  in  forming  a  new  Cabinet,  and  was  therefore  desirous 
that  the  present  administration  should  go  on.  The  moment  was 
critical,  and  the  position  of  the  Government  delicate,  and  in  some 
sense  insecure.  No  doubt  his  Majesty's  letter  might  be  read  as 
implying  an  abandonment  of  the  objections  which  he  had  taken  to 
the  policy  of  his  ministers  over-night ;  but  it  was  certainly  capable 
of  a  different  interpretation.  It  appeared  therefore  to  tiie  Duke, 
that  before  proceeding  further  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  a 
clear  imderstanding  with  the  King  as  to  his  Majesty's  real  inten- 
tions ;  and  Mr.  Peel  concurring  in  this  opinion,  the  Duke  was 
requested  to  write  to  the  King  upon  the  subject.  He  did  so  with 
all  the  candour  and  loyalty  which  were  natural  to  him  ;  and  the 
result  was  an  unequivocal  declaration  from  the  sovereign,  that  he 
would  accept  the  measures  of  his  ministers  as  his  own.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Peel  brought  into  Parliament  the 
bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  the  3rd,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  speech  to  which  the  House  listened  with  profound 
attention.  But  at  its  close  a  storm  burst  forth,  which  for  violence 
of  invective  on  the  one  side,  and  triumphant  self-gratulation  on 
the  other,  has  seldom  been  equalled. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  which  produced  this  outbreak  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  and  his  colleagues  fell 
at  once  from  the  pinnacle  of  popularity  on  which  they  had  hereto- 
fore stood.  Every  Protestant  newspaper  in  the  three  kingdoms 
covered  them  with  abuse ;  every  Protestant  speaker  in  toiMihall  or 
tavern  vilified  them ;  and  the  very  pulpits  were  in  many  instances 
converted  into  tribune««,  from  which  to  denounce  them  and  their 
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treason.  But  worse  remains  to  be  told.  The  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
one  of  the  leader^  of  the  Anti-Catholic  party,  a  man  of  strong 
passions  and  ardent  temperament,  published  in  the  ^<  Standard  *' 
newspaper  a  violent  attack  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Duke. 
The  Duke,  after  obtaining  from  Lord  Winchelsea  an  avowal  of 
the  authoi-ship  of  this  attack,  wrote  a  letter  of  mild  yet  firm  re- 
monstrance, inviting  the  Earl  to  retract  his  charges  and  apologise 
for  them.  Lord  Winchelsea  declined  to  do  either,  and  the  matter 
being  referred  to  friends,  a  hostile  meeting  was  agreed  upon.  It 
is  a  curious  feature  in  this  somewhat  unfortunate  occurrence,  that, 
when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  Duke 
did  not  possess  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols.  Considering  the  length 
of  time  which  he  had  spent  in  the  army,  and  the  habits  of  military 
society  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  that  fact  bore  incon- 
testable evidence  to  the  conciliatory  temper  and  great  discretion 
of  the  Duke.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  therefore,  who  acted  as  the 
Duke's  friend,  was  forced  to  look  for  pistols  elsewhere ;  and  bor- 
rowed them  at  last^  he  himself  being  as  unprovided  as  his  principal > 
from  Dr.  Hume,  the  medical  man  who  accompanied  them  to  the 
ground. 

The  details  of  this  remarkable  duel  are  well  known.  The  com- 
batants met  in  Battersea  Fields,  now  converted  into  Battersea 
Park — the  Duke  attended  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Lord  Winchelsea 
by  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,—  and  Lord  Winchelsea,  having  received 
the  Duke's  fire,  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air.  A  written  ex- 
planation was  then  produced  by  Lord  Winchelsea's  second,  which 
the  Duke  declined  to  receive  unless  the  term  *^  apology  "  were  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  the  point  being  yielded,  they  separated,  as 
they  had  met,  with  cold  civility.  Long  after  the  events  themselves 
had  ceased  to  occupy  public  attention,  the  writer  of  this  history 
took  advantage  of  the  Duke's  great  kindness  to  refer  to  them  in 
one  of  those  confidential  conversations  with  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally honoured.  The  Duke's  opinion  respecting  the  propriety, 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  the  course  which  he  followed  on  the  occa- 
sion, had  undergone  no  change.  "  You  speak  as  a  moralist,"  he 
observed,  smiling,  '^  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  no  advocate  of 
duelling  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  my  diflference  with 
Lord  Winchelsea,  considering  the  cause  in  which  it  originated, 
and  the  critical  position  of  afiairs  at  the  moment,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  private  quarrel.  He  refused  to  me,  being  the  King's 
minister,  what  every  man  in  or  out  of  ofiice  may  fairly  claim,  — 
the  right  to  change  his  views  under  a  change  of  circumstances  on 
a  great  public  question.  He  did  his  best  to  establish  the  principle, 
that  a  man  in  my  situation  must  be  a  traitor,  unless  he  adhere 
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through  thick  and  thin  to  a  policy  once  advocated.  His  attack 
upon  me  was  part  of  a  plan  to  render  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
impossible  to  the  King's  servants.  I  did  my  best  to  make  hiai 
imderstand  the  nature  of  his  mistake^  and  showed  him  how  he 
might  escape  from  it.  He  rejected  my  advice,  and  there  remained 
for  me  only  one  means  of  extorting  from  him  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  wrong." 

'^  But  he  behaved  well  on  the  ground,  at  all  events ;  he  refused 
to  fire  at  you." 

^^  Certainly  he  did  not  fire  at  me ;  and  seeing  that  such  was  his 
intention,  I  turned  my  pistol  aside,  and  fired  wide  of  him ;  but 
that  did  not  make  amends  for  the  outrageous  chai^  brought 
against  me  in  his  letter.  It  was  only  the  admission  that  the 
charge  was  outrageous  which  at  all  atoned  for  that ;  and  it  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  him  had  he  made  it,  when  first  re- 
quested to  do  so,  than  at  last.  He  behaved,  however,  with  great 
coolness,  and  was,  and  I  am  sure  continues  to  be,  very  sorry  that 
he  allowed  his  temper  to  run  away  with  him." 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

COITSSQTTElfrCES  OP  THE  BOMAN  CATHOMO  BELIEP  BILL. — BBBAX  UP  OP  PABTIEff. 
BIKMINGHAJC  POLITICAL  UITEON. — BEATH  OF  aEOBGE  IV.  —  DISSOLUTION. — 
BBTOLUTZOK  HT  PBAITCE. —  NEW  PABLIAXENT.  —  THE  BUKE  BSSIONS. 

It  belongs  to  the  historian  of  the  period,  rather  than  to  the 
biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  for  Boman  GathoUc  Emancipation  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Proposed  by  the  Duke  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Mr.  Peel 
in  the  Commons,  it  made  its  way,  in  spite  of  a  very  bitter  opposition, 
and  in  due  time  became  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  immediate 
result  of  this  success  to  the  Duke,  and  to  his  administration,  was 
ruinous.  Almost  to  a  man  the  Tories  fell  from  them,  and  with 
the  Whigs  they  had  nothing  really  in  common.  The  latter,  well 
pleased  to  see  a  question  settled,  which  they  had  advocated,  but 
which  they  were  never  strong  enough  to  carry,  expressed  themselves 
grateful  for  what  the  Cabinet  had  done.  But  gratitude  never 
hurried  them  beyond  general  expressions  of  approval.  They  were 
willing  enough  to  prevent  the  Government  from  being  overthrown 
prematurely  by  the  angry  Tories ;  but  they  made  no  profession  of 
political  allegianoe  to  it.  Elsewhere,  also,  a  soreness  rankled,  which 
showed  itself  in  numberless  trifling,  yet  unmistakable,  acts  of  dis- 
courtesy. Prejudices  long  cheri^ed,  and  up  to  the  last  moment 
avowed,  had  been  overborne.  Personal  feeling,  if  not  outraged, 
was  wounded ;  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  respect 
which  is  akin  to  fear,  gendered  restlessness,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
throw  off  a  yoke  which  had  become  intolerable.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  a  government  so  circumstanced  to  hold  its 
ground,  had  all  other  circumstances  been  favourable ;  and  events 
were  already  in  progress  which  rendered  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues  in  office  impossible. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  of  1829  passed  every  if  not 
biumphantly  to  the  ministers,  at  all  events  without  any  serious 
check.  They  attempted  nothing  great  or  startling,  and  carried 
their  measures,  such  as  they  were,  by  fair  majorities.  Their  budget 
provoked  little  criticism,  and  no  opposition.  A  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  distress  which  prevailed  among  the  operative  classes,  and 
especially  among  the  silk-weavers,  they  defeated ;  while  they  threw 
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open  the  British  market  to  the  admission  of  raw  silk  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  duty.  Still  the  temper  of  both  Houses  continued  to  be 
sullen ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  Parliament  rose,  many 
members  retired  to  their  respective  counties  and  boroughs,  out  of 
humour  with  themselves  and  with  the  Grovemment  which  they  had 
heretofore  supported,  and  meditating  revenge. 

It  was  the  Duke's  habit,  which  he  did  not  intermit^  while 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  spend  the  recess  partly  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  partly  at  Walmer  Castle.  He  visited  besides,  at  intervals, 
his  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  public  business 
pressed,  he  remained  sometimes  for  a  week  together  in  London. 
We  refer  to  these  not  very  important  matters,  because  they  connect 
themselves  with  an  endeavour  which  was  made  in  the  course  of  this 
summer  to  renew  the  Duke's  political  connexion  with  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson.  The  friends  of  the  existing  administration  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  scarcely  strong  enough  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  command  a  majority  on  any  question  of 
doubtful  tendency.  The  Whigs  professed,  indeed,  their  readiness  to 
coalesce ;  but  it  must  be  upon  their  own  terms.  They  would  serve 
with  the  Duke,  but  scarcely  under  him ;  they  were  willing  to  render 
him  their  undivided  support,  on  condition  that  he  admitted  them  to 
a  fair  share  of  place  in  and  out  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  become  perfectly  rabid  in  their  indignation.  They 
charged  him  with  a  violation  of  public  fieiith,  with  want  of  states- 
manship, with  indifference  to  the  vrishes  and  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  a  determination  to  govern  the  country  as  if  he  commanded 
an  army.  They  even  joined  in  the  Whig  cry  for  Parliamentaiy 
Reform,  and  spoke  openly  of  removing  the  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords.  Upon  the  Duke  himself  these  clamours  made  little  im- 
pression. He  was  determined  to  govern  for  the  public  good,  or 
not  to  govern  at  all ;  and  he  hoped  that  by  bringing  forward  only 
just  measures,  he  might  be  able  to  defeat  personal  hostility,  by 
balancing  one  political  faction  against  another.  But  his  friends 
thought  otherwise,  and  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  gain  over  the  Can- 
ningites,  one  of  them  invited  the  Duke  to  meet  Mr.  Huskisson  at 
his  country  house.  The  statesmen  met ;  but  no  political  recon- 
ciliation followed.  The  Duke  was  personally  civil,  and  even  kind 
to  Mr.  Huskisson,  with  whom,  indeed,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever 
had  any  quarrel ;  but  recollections  of  the  past  were  too  strong  with 
him  to  permit  his  going  further.  How  far  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
privy  to  the  object  for  which  the  Duke  and  he  had  been  brought 
together,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  his  deportment  in  the 
next  session,  which  became  keenly  and  even   bitterly  adverse, 
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seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  hopes  which 
were  neyer  realised. 

Besides  this  abortive  endeavour  to  heal  an  old  wound,  there 
occurred  little  in  the  interval  between  the  prorogation  and  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament  with  which  the  Duke's  biographer  is 
especially  concerned.  Foreign  affairs  went  on  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen's management  as  they  had  previously  done.  Portugal  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied  with  Don  Miguel,  for  though  he  wielded  his 
power  sternly  against  individuals^  nothing  like  a  national  rising 
occurred.  Had  the  Duke  been  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his' 
own  judgment,  he  would  have  at  once  resumed  the  diplomatic 
relations  which  bad  been  broken  off  between  the  two  States.  But 
England  was  committed  to  the  young  Queen  by  the  policy  of  the 
preceding  administration,  and  the  Duke,  though  he  beUeved  that 
policy  to  be  unwise,  could  not  break  through  it  in  a  moment. 
Neither  was  he  satisfied  with  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in 
the  East.  The  treaty  of  Adrianople  (which  brought  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  a  close)  gave  great  umbrage  both 
to  him  and  to  his  foreign  minister.  It  contained  stipulations  so 
mnch  at  variance  with  the  pledges  which  three  years  previously  the 
Emperor  had  given,  that  the  question  was  seriously  debated  in  the 
Cabinet  whether  England  ought  not  to  protest  against  them.  On 
an  assurance  from  Russia,  however,  that  the  obnoxious  clauses  were 
inserted  only  in  terrorem;  that  she  entertained  no  design  of  acting 
upon  them,  either  then  or  at  any  future  time,  the  Duke  was  induced, 
rather  than  become  the  cause  of  prolonged  hostilities  in  Europe,  to 
give  way.  Yet  his  private  correspondence  shows,  that  he  not  only 
did  so  with  reluctance,  but  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  spirit  of 
unfair  dealing  which  guided  the  councils  of  Russia  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  negotiation.  It  was  some  compensation  for  the  wrong, 
that  to  Greece,  of  which  the  independence  was  now  acknowledged, 
a  government  not  Russian  was  assigned.  The  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  as  is  well  known,  first  received  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  crown;  which,  however,  on  more  mature  deliberation,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  decline.  But  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  helped  to  bring  about  this  disappoint- 
ment, gained  nothing  by  it.  He  ceased  to  be  president  without 
ascending  the  throne,  and  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  became  King  of 
Greece. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when,  on 
tiie  4th  of  February,  1830,  the  Duke  again  met  Parliament  It  was 
obvious  from  the  first,  that  neither  was  Tory  rancour  appeased,  nor 
Whig  support  effectually  conciliated.  The  motion  of  address  on  the 
King's  speech,  opposed  by  the  former,  and  coldly  supported  by  the 
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latter,  was  carried  by  a  small  and  veiy  heterogeneous  majority.  Then 
followed  a  cry  for  retrenchment  and  economy,  to  which  the  Duke's 
government  had  already,  in  great  matters,  been  disposed  to  Usten, 
but  which,  on  a  question  of  very  secondary  importance,  it  took  the 
ill-advised  determination  to  resist  Two  young  men,  public  servants 
for  a  few  months  only,  had  been  pensioned  off,  on  the  reduction  of 
their  offices,  the  one  with  400^.,  the  other  with  500Z.  a  year. 
The  arrangement  was  attacked  as  a  gross  job,  and  defended  upon 
principle ;  and  the  ministers,  after  mustering  all  their  strength, 
were  beaten.  This  was  mortifying,  rather  than  disheartening;  like 
the  feather  thrown  up,  it  indicated  how  the  wind  might  be  expected 
to  blow,  but  it  scarcely  vouched  for  the  coming  of  a  storm.  Yet 
the  political  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  electricity. 

Ireland,  in  the  face  of  the  healing  measure,  had  become  more 
unmanageable  than  ever.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  in  the  field  again 
with  new  demands,  all  pointing  towards  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
while  priests  and  people,  retaining  their  old  organisation,  collected 
funds  for  his  use,  and  moved  or  stood  still  at  his  bidding.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  also,  trade  was  dull,  producing,  as  dulness 
in  trade  alway  does,  discontent  as  well  as  suffering;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  persons,  far  above  the  rank  of  common  demagogues, 
to  foster  the  angry  feeling,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment. Hence  a  cry  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  had  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  to  command  attention,  was  taken  up  and  re- 
peated from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, especially,  the  opinion  gained  ground,  that  nothing  would 
ever  be  done  to  benefit  the  working  classes  till  the  large  towns  were 
represented  in  Parliament ;  and  the  term  "  boroughmonger,"  fost 
invented  by  Cobbet,  began  to  be  applied  aa  one  of  reproach  to  the 
owners  of  close  boroughs,  particularly  if  they  happened  to  be 
Tories. 

It  was  amid  this  confusion  of  parties  that  the  Birmingham  Poli- 
tical Union,  the  parent  of  all  similar  associations  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  England,  came  into  existence.  Of  the  constitution  of 
that  body,  and  its  objects,  we  need  not  here  speak.  The  former, 
if  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  touched  its  extreme  verge, — the 
latter  were,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  unconstitutional.  The 
Government  was  well  aware  of  the  intimate  relations  which  had 
been  established  between  the  society  and  many  influential  members 
of  the  legislature ;  but  forasmuch  as  the  society  conducted  its 
proceedings  with  perfect  regularity,  and  its  leaders  neither  wrote 
up  rebellion,  nor  spoke  sedition,  the  Duke  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  considered  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  confer  upon  it 
meretricious  importance,  by  taking  any  steps  to  put  it  down. 
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No  great  while  elapsed,  however,  before  the  mutterings  of  the 
storm  began  to  make  themselves  heard  nearer  home.  Lord 
Howick,  who,  like  his  father,  Earl  Grrey,  had  throughout  his  poli- 
tical career  been  a  consistent  reformer,  brought  forward  a  motion, 
early  in  March,  "  for  some  general  comprehensive  measure,  as  the 
only  means  of  checking  the  scandalous  abuses  which  prevail."^  It 
was  lost  by  a  narrow  majority  of  only  27:  the  numbers  being  99 
for,  and  126  against  the  resolution.  By  and  by,  on  the  18th,  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  a  Tory,  and  up  to  the  preceding  year  a 
steady  supporter  of  things  as  they  were,  proposed  a  measure  so- 
sweeping,  that  the  motive  which  impelled  him  to  act  could  not  be 
mistaken.  He  was  defeated  by  160  to  57.  But  the  most  formid- 
able attack  of  all  was  led  by  Lord  John  Bussell  on  the  29th,  when 
he  naoved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  enable  the  towns  of 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  return  members  to  Par- 
liament." Lord  John  was  followed,,  on  that  occasion,  not  only  by 
all  the  Whigs  and  Sadicals,  but  by  the  Canningites,  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  at  their  head ;  and  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  only  48 — 140  members  voting  with,  and  188  against  him. 

However  satisfied  the  Duke's  government  might  be  with  the 
rectitude  of  their  own  intentions,  however  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  which  they  were  pursuing,  they  could  not  regard  such 
movements  as  these  except  with  alarm.  It  was  evident  that  the 
public  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  the  constitution,  as  it  existed, 
had  lost  the  confidence  ef  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  people.  Nor  let  it  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that,  whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  others,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  blind  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  upon  our 
parliamentary  system.  To  close  boroughs,  considered  as  an  es- 
sential feature  in  the  constitution,  he  was  not  averse.  He  regarded 
them,  on  the  contrary,  both  then  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  a 
great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  bulwark  of  imperial  government,  in 
the  abstract;  but  he  had  no  patience  for  the  grasping  ambition 
and  greed  of  individuals,  which  prompted  them  to  buy  up  borough 
after  borough,  and  to  render  themselves  thereby  all-powerful  in 
the  legislature.  "  They  are  blind,"  he  used  to  say,  "  to  their  own 
interests,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  statci  They 
do  not  see  that  they  are  perverting  to  the  worst  purposes  an  in- 
stitution which  ought  to  have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the 
best  Instead  of  leaving  these  boroughs  so  distributed,  that  men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  representing  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  empire,  may,  if  they  possess  but  talent  and  cha- 
racter, find  their  way  through  them  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  go  into  the  market,  and  purchase  up  one  after  another,  with 
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no  other  end  in  view  than  to  provide  for  their  own  dependents, 
and  promote  their  own  objects.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
pressed  upon  me  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  borough ;  but  I 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  proposal — I  would  not  dirty  my 
fingers  with  so  vile  a  job." 

Still,  rising  above  an  abuse  which  time,  he  hoped,  and  expe- 
rience might  mitigate,  the  Duke  saw  the  advantage  which  the 
Crown  derived  from  the  existence  of  nomination  boroughs.  For  it 
was  no  part  of  his  political  creed,  that  the  masses  are  the  best 
judges  of  how  they  and  the  empire  ought  to  be  governed.  He 
believed  that  to  be  the  best  form  of  government  which  ensures  full 
protection  to  life  and  property;  which  giving  the  freest  exercise  to 
talent,  and  the  largest  possible  share  of  personal  libei-ty  to  indivi- 
duals, throws  open  the  great  prizes  in  public  and  in  private  life  to 
universal  competition.  But  all  this  he  held  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  transference  of  power  to  any  one  class,  and  least  of  all  to 
that  class,  which,  being  deficient  both  in  education  and  in  pro- 
perty, must  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  a 
scramble.  As  has  elsewhere  been  shown,  the  Duke  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  large  towns.  Had  the 
views  which  he  advocated  in  the  Cabinet,  with  respect  to  East 
Retford,  been  followed,  that  fact  would  have  been  proved.  But 
they  were  defeated,  and  now  the  tide  seemed  setting  in  with  such 
fury  that  any  attempt  to  control  or  direct  it  must  inevitably  feiL 
He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  thus  early  to  resist  all  change^ 
and  for  a  brief  space  he  succeeded. 

Among  other  causes  of  the  Duke's  unpopularity  at  this  juncture, 
was  the  prosecution  for  libel  which  he  instituted,  through  the 
Attorney-General,  against  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  the  "Morn- 
ing Journal."  There  had  appeared  in  that  fraper  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, so  far  transcending  the  limits  of  fair  controversy,  that  the 
Duke,  as  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,  felt  himself  obliged  to 
take  proceedings ,  and  a  verdict  was  obtained  against  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, M  hich  led  to  a  sentence  of  fine  p.nd  imprisonment.  In  the 
then  temper  of  the  times,  such  a  sentence  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  secure  to  the  object  of  it  a  crown  of  martyrdom.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  visited  daily  at  his  apartments  in  the  King's  Bench  by 
leading  politicians,  while  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, tending  rather  to  fix  odium  on  the  Government  which  pro- 
secuted, than  on  the  individual  who  had  been  the  object  of  the 
prosecution.  Moreover,  the  Government  sustained  a  check,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  defeat,  in  a  bill  for  modifying  the  legal 
punishment  of  forgery.  Mr.  Peel,  anxious  to  render  the  penal 
code  less  bloody,  proposed  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  only  on 
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persons  committing  such  forgeries  as  could  not  by  proper  precan* 
tion  be  guarded  against.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  moved  a  clause  for  omitting  the  penalty  of 
death  altogether,  and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  151  against  138. 

And  thus  the  session  wore  on  in  that  sort  of  parliamentary  war- 
fare which  leaves  neither  side  satisfied  with  the  issues  of  the  contest, 
till  in  the  month  of  April  it  first  became  publicly  kuown,  that  the 
health  of  Greorge  the  Fourth  was  fidling.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
the  malady  had  gained  such  a  height  that  the  King  was  no  longer 
able  to  ajBSz  his  signature  to  papers  of  state ;  and  a  bill  was  passed, 
authorising  the  sign  manual  to  be  adhibited  by  a  stamp*  But  the 
King  never  rallied.  From  week  to  week,  and  day  to  day,  the 
disease  gained  upon  him,  and  at  last,  on  the  26th  of  June,  he 
expired.  He  was  a  man  with  many  faults,  and  few  virtues.  His 
intellect  was  superior  to  his  moral  nature ;  but  it  was  not  trans- 
cendent. He  appears  never  to  have  given  his  undivided  confi- 
dence to  any  minister,  but  always  to  have  aimed  at  keeping  up 
what  he  called  a  King's  party.  He  professed  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  unbounded  love  and  admiration.  That  he  admired  the 
Duke,  as  meaner  natures  admire  natures  that  are  above  them, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  his  love  was  never  such  as  to  jw^vent  him 
from  intriguing  and  plotting  against  the  object  of  it.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  Duke  exercised  great  influence  over  him,  but  it 
was  the  influence  of  a  superior  mind  over  an  inferior.  Still  his 
death  at  so  critical  a  moment  was  to  the  Duke,  and  to  statesmen 
who  thought  with  him,  a  grievous  calamity.  It  necessitated  the 
dissolution  of  a  parliament,  ^ich,  though  somewhat  difficult  to 
manage,  was  not  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  another  more  manage- 
able. And  it  was  followed,  almost  immediately,  by  sure  tokens  of 
growing  hostility  in  all  quarters. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Grovernment  not  to  undertake  any  fresh 
business  of  importance  at  an  advanced  season  of  the  year  and  with 
an  expiring  parliament.  They  therefore  prepared  for  the  new 
sovereign  a  speech,  which  addressed  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  both 
Houses,  in  reference  to  the  domestic  calamity  which  his  Majesty 
had  recently  experienced ;  and  invited  the  Commons  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  would  enable  his  ministers  to  caiTy  on  the  affairs 
of  Grovernment  till  a  new  parliament  could  be  called.  At  once, 
ttnd  to  a  man,  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs  passed  over  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  Up  to  that  moment  they  had  encouraged 
the  belief  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Duke  would  propose  a  coalition, 
and  hence,  though  neither  unanimous  nor  hearty  in  the  support 
which  they  gave,  they  had  more  than  once  stood  between  him  and  a 
parliamentary  defeat  Now  they  saw  that,  come  what  might,  he  was 
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resolved  to  form  no  intimate  -connexion  with  them ;  «nd,  accept- 
ing his  present  attitude  as  a  declaration  of  war^  they  entered  into 
the  contest  heartily.  It  was  moved  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  Lords,  and 
by  Lord  Althorpe  in  the  Commons,  tiiat  the  Parliament  ought  not 
to  separate  without  providing  for  the  possible  contingency  of  a 
lapse  of  the  crown  to  a  minor.  The  motion  fisLiled  in  both  Houses; 
but  so  weak  had  the  Government  become,  that  in  the  Commons 
they  cairied  their  point  by  what  was  then  accounted  a  very  inconsi- 
derable majority.  Li  a  full  house,  they  defeated  Lord  Althorpe 
by  47  votes  only.  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  dissolution  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  the  new  parliament  was  ordered  to 
assemble  on  the  14th  of  September. 

Had  there  been  nothing  against  the  ministers  except  their  own 
personal  unpopularity,  their  chances  in  a  general  election  so  brought 
about  would  have  been  doubtful.  But  events  occurred  on  the  con- 
tinent, which  not  only  increased  their  difficulties  fourfold,  but 
proved  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  results  of  which 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak.  The  evils  of  the  re- 
presentative system,  as  it  had  been  established  in  France,  became 
intolerable.  IJQstead  of  seeking  a  remedy  in  the  modification  of 
that  ^stem,  Charles  the  Tenth  tried  the  experiment  of  a  couf 
d^Hai.  It  resulted  in  a  three  days'  battle  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  on  the  30th  of  July  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
went  again  into  exile.  We  need  not  pause  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  throughout  Europe  by  that  astounding  revolution.  The 
inhabitants  of  Brussels  began  with  resistance  to  local  taxes,  and 
ended  by  driving  the  Dutch  garrison  out  of  the  city,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Poland,  occupied  by  native  troops,  which,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
the  Czar  had  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  severance  from  the  rest 
of  his  army,  hoisted  the  national  standard,  and  declared  herself  in- 
dependent. In  Germany,  Italy,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, popular  movements  began,  which  caused  much  uneasiness  to 
the  governments,  and  were  not  repressed  without  an  eflFort  It 
would  have  been  marvellous,  circumstanced  as  England  then  was, 
had  the  shock  of  the  moral  earthquake  failed  to  reach  her.  Every- 
where the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  to  receive  impressionis  un- 
favourable to  authority  in  general,  and  to  the  existing  administra- 
tion in  particular.  The  Duke  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  soldier ;  his 
system  as  that  of  the  camp,  not  of  the  republic  He  had  broken 
through  the  constitution  on  one  vital  point,  and  was  preparing  to 
break  through  it  upon  others.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for  the 
evil.  The  constituencies  must  elect  men  pledged  to  support  a 
large  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  and  to  expel  .the  dictator 
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from  oflSce,  It  would  be  diflScult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which 
this  spirit  of  unfairness  was  carried.  The  Birmingham  Political 
Union,  no  doubt,  followed  its  natural  vocation  when  it  assured  the 
people  that  they  were  tyrannised  over,  and  that  the  Duke  was  their 
tyrant.  And  in  the  mouths  of  the  Whigs,  the  same  assertion 
might  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  argument  in  party  warfare.  But 
the  language  of  both  was  mild  in  comparison  with  that  to  which 
the  old  Tories  gave  utterance ;  and  the  combination  of  the  three 
parties  prevailed.  It  soon  became  apparent,  as  return  after  return 
came  in,  that  the  Government  had  not  gained  ground ;  and  that  if 
supported  at  all  in  the  ensuing  session,  it  would  be  by  a  majority 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  under  the  circumstances  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  life.  He  had  taken  his 
line  in  the  administration  of  the  internal  afGeiirs  of  the  country ; 
and  he  gave  no  sign  of  an  intention  or  a  desire  to  deviate  from  it. 
His  foreign  policy  was  equally  frank  and  straightforward.  The 
French  Kevolution  he  accepted  as  bxl  accomplished  fact  There 
was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues,  with  regard  to  that  matter.  Indeed,  the  change  of 
dynasty  had  not  been  officially  communicated  to  them  many 
hours,  when  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  took  place,  and  a  special 
messenger  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  with  instructions  to  the  English 
minister  there  to  acknowledge  and  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  existing  government.  This  was  a  bold  step,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  treaties  which  connected  England  at  that  time 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  both  just  and  wise* 
Any  show  of  reluctance,  however  guarded — any  disposition  to  wait 
till  the  views  of  other  governments  could  be  ascertained — would 
have  inevitably  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  Duke's  promptitude  in  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  the  French  people  to  choose  their  own 
sovereign,  alone  preserved  Europe  at  that  time  from  the  horrors 
of  war.  Let  us  not,  however,  forget  to  add,  that  he  made  imme- 
diate communications  to  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  that  if  he  failed  to  persuade  them  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  line  of  policy  with  his  own,  he  at  all  events  re- 
conciled them  to  the  course  which  England  had  taken,  and  held 
them  back  from  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility  or  threatening 
towards  France. 

It  was  one  thing  to  deal  in  this  spirit  of  frankness  with  a  great 
power  like  France,  which  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  unanimous  in  the 
course  on  which  it  had  entered ;  it  was  quite  another  to  sanction 
the  insurrection  in  Belgium,  and  the  attempt  to  erect  two  petty 
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states  out  of  one.  With  the  latter  arrangement  the  Duke  was  bj 
no  means  satisfied.  Having  been  largely  instrumental  in  esta- 
blishing the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  very  little  dis- 
posed to  look,  except  with  disapprobation,  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Besides,  the  union  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  much  a  portion  of  the  great 
European  settlement  of  1815,  as  the  occupation  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia  by  Austria;  and  he  therefore  contended  that,  till  tie 
authority  which  had  brought  the  two  states  together  should  pro- 
nounce for  their  severance,  it  was  not  competent  to  England  or 
to  any  other  individual  power  to  recognise  their  separate  inde- 
pendence. Hence,  he  not  only  held  aloof  from  the  overtures  which 
the  agents  of  Belgium  made  to  him,  but  he  advised  the  Frendi 
Crovemment  to  discountenance  them  in  like  manner ;  and  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  excuses  which  the  latter  made  for  sap- 
porting,  willingly  or  otherwise,  the  insurgent  party. 

If  the  Foreign  Office  was  kept  busy  in  maintaining  the  external 
peace  of  the  world,  there  was  enough  in  the  internal  condition  of 
the  united  kingdoms  themselves  to  keep  the  Home  Office  not  onlj 
busy  but  anxious.  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  reverted 
to  a  state  of  perfect  misrule,  a  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
Union  having  succeeded  to  the  clamour  for  Catholic  emancipatioa. 
How  it  was  urged  and  how  resisted,  it  is  not  our  province  to  telL 
But  the  effect  of  the  movement  on  public  opinion  was  adverse  in  the 
extreme  to  the  Duke  and  his  administration*  Meanwhile,  in  Eng- 
land a  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  more  threatening  than  had 
been  witnessed  there  since  1817  and  1818.  Not  in  the  manu- 
facturing counties  alone,  but  in  districts  purely  agricultural,  a  war 
of  class  against  class  seemed  impending.  The  labourers  complained 
that  the  farmers  would  not  employ  them,  ot  if  they  did,  tiiat  the 
wages  which  they  received  were  inadequate ;  the  fskrmers  declared 
themselves  unable  to  find  their  men  in  work,  or  to  pay  them  as 
they  ought  to  do.  Speakers  at  public  meetings  and  writers 
in  newspapers  threw  the  entire  blame  of  all  this  upon  the  Grovem- 
ment ;  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  eager  for  office,  or  bent  npon 
political  revenge,  stood  forward  to  endorse  the  assertion.  It  tran- 
spired that  the  revolution  in  France  had  been  preceded  by  a  sac- 
cession  of  incendiary  fires  in  Normandy;  and  either  through  the 
power  of  sympathy,  or  because  the  agents  of  mischief  availed 
themselves  of  the  circumstance,  fires  soon  began  to  break  out  in 
the  English  counties  nearest  to  France.  Kent  set,  in  this  respect, 
the  bad  example,  which  soon  extended  to  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hamp- 
shire, and  other  places,  till,  night  after  night,  in  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  south,  the  sky  was  reddened  with  the  blaze  of 
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biirning  stack-yardfl.  Then  followed  a  more  daring  attack  upon 
property;  labouring  people  going  about  in  open  day,  and  com- 
pelling farmers  and  others  to  bring  out  their  threshing  machines, 
that  they  might  be  broken.  The  Government  did  its  best  to  put 
down  these  riots,  and  restore  order ;  but  though  it  partially  sue* 
ceeded  by  distributing  troops  through  the  most  unquiet  of  the 
counties,  it  more  and  more  enlisted  against  itself  the  prejudices 
both  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  outrages  and  of  the  classes 
who  committed  them. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  very  year  that  the  railway  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  first  ever  constructed  for  the  con- 
Teyance  of  passengers,  was  opened.  In  every  circle,  and  nowhere 
more  frequently  than  at  the  Duke's  table,  had  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  that  and  similar  undertakings  been  discussed ; 
and  now,  when  the  Duke  set  out  for  Walmer  Castle,  to  play  a  part 
in  the  great  pageant,  more  than  one  of  the  guests  whom  he  left 
behind  spoke,  not  without  apprehension,  of  the  risks  to  which  he 
was  exposing  himself.  They  proved  to  be  little  hazardous  to  him, 
because  he  attended  rigidly  to  the  instructions  which  he  received. 
To  another  great  statesman,  less  observant  of  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline, they  were  fataL  Mr.  Huskisson  unfortunately  quitted  his 
carriage  when  the  train  stopped  to  take  a  supply  of  water ;  and 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  while  attempting  to  re-enter  it,  fell 
back  across  the  rail,  and  was  killed.  The  Duke,  who  saw  the 
accident, — he  was  indeed  the  first  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wounded  man, — seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  grief.  He 
described  it,  on  his  return  to  Walmer,  as  one  of  the  saddest  events 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  career  not  strange  to  heart-rending  inci- 
dents, he  had  ever  witnessed;  indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  memories  associated  with  this,  his  first  essay,  were 
not  without  their  effect  in  strengthening,  if  they  did  not  create, 
that  disinclination  to  railway  travelling  which  adhered  to  him  ever 
after.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  the 
Duke  never  could  be  persuaded,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  coun- 
tenance the  extension  of  the  system  in  other  quarters.  When  it 
was  proposed,  not  long  afterwards,  to  connect  Southampton  with 
London  by  rail,  he  gave  to  the  project  all  the  opposition  in  his 
power;  and,  more  characteristic  still,  he  continued  in  all  his 
journeys  to  travel  post,  till  the  impossibility  of  finding  horses  along 
the  deserted  high-roads  of  Kent  and  Hampshire  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  practice. 

The  autumn  passed  away  amid  incendiarism  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  agitation  and  discontent  in  the  great  towns ;  and  on  the 
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26th  of  October  Parliament  met.  It  soon  became  evident  to  the 
most  devoted  of  their  supporters  that  the  ministers  had  gained 
nothing  from  the  dissolution.  A  majority  of  the  English  counties, 
all  the  large  and  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  had  declared 
against  them ;  and  in  Ireland  opposition  was  rampant.  Scotland, 
however,  stood  by  them ;  and  they  carried,  chiefly  by  the  voices  of 
the  Scotch  members,  both  the  election  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  King's  speech.  But  there  their  triumphs 
ended.  Lord  Grrey,  in  an  able  but  violent  speech,  having  im- 
pugned all  their  measures,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  demanded 
a  large  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  was  answered  by 
the  Duke  in  terms  which,  to  say  the  leasts  were  more  frank  than 
the  occasion  required.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to 
bring  the  question  between  himself  and  his  political  opponents  to 
an  issue.  Premising  a  statement  of  his  general  views  in  an  argu- 
ment too  curt,  perhaps  too  subtle,  to  carry  with  it  much  weight, 
he  concluded  thus :  *'  1  cannot  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  of  this  nature ;  but  I  will  at  once  declare 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold  any  situation  in 
the  Grovemment  of  this  country,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to 
resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by  others." 

Had  the  Duke's  early  years  been  spent  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  in  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  governments,  he  would  have  avoided  any  such  ill- 
timed  and  peremptory  announcement.  There  was  no  specific 
motion  before  Parliament  which  it  had  become  his  duty  to  con- 
sider ;  neither  was  a  question  put  to  him,  as  it  had  been  put  two 
years  before,  pointedly,  to  Mr.  Canning.  His  declaration  against 
reform  was  therefore  gratuitous,  and  to  a  certain  extent  defiant. 
Now  it  seldom  happens  that  in  free  assemblies  a  tone  of  defiance 
is  a  wise  tone ;  and  it  becomes  especially  unwise  if  the  body  ad- 
dressed be  dissatisfied,  reaaonably  or  unreasonably,  with  the 
speaker.  No  doubt  the  Duke's  argument,  taken  as  a  whole,  agreed 
with  the  interpretation  which  he  subsequently  put  upon  it  It 
neither  pledged  nor  was  intended  to  pledge  him  against  all 
change.  Indeed,  his  conduct  in  the  East  Retford  case,  as  well  as 
his  often-repeated  opinion  in  regard  to  the  impolicy  as  well  as  in- 
justice of  gathering  close  boroughs  into  knots,  afiTord  ample  proof 
that  he  was  ready  to  consider  any  moderate  and  reasonable  sug- 
gestion which  might  be  brought  before  him.  But  to  sweeping 
measures  he  was  averse,  both  constitutionally  and  on  principle; 
and  he  entertained  decided  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  close- 
borough  system  in  hedging  round  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  affording  the  best  means  of  imperial  government.     Hence  the 
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abruptness  with  which  he  spoke  out  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  induced  a  more  wary  politician  to  exercise  great  re* 
serve.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  as  concerned  both  him- 
self and  the  country.  Unpopular  before,  he  became  tenfold  more 
unpopular  after  his  speech,  commented  upon  by  newspapers  and 
stump-orators,  had  gone  the  rounds  both  of  London  and  the 
provinces. 

Among  other  excellent  arrangements  effected  under  the  Duke's 
administration,  was  the  establishment  of  the  metropolitan  police,  a 
force  unrivalled  in  Europe  for  its  efficiency  and  forbearance ;  which, 
without  encroaching  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  affords  protec- 
tion to  person  and  property,  in  and  about  London,  within  a  circuit 
of  several  miles.  Like  every  measure  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
this  became  at  once  a  subject  of  attack.  Men,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  denounced  it  as  one  of  the  Duke's  preliminary  moves 
for  depriving  England  of  her  liberty ;  and  the  people,  who  needed  no 
incitement  from  without,  were  encouraged  to  rise  and  put  down  the 
gena^armerie  by  force.  There  had  been  more  than  one  collision 
between  this  body  and  the  mob,  when  the  Duke  committed  what 
we  are  constrained  to  describe  as  a  second  mistake,  still  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  first.  New  London  Bridge,  in  the  construction 
of  which  he  had  taken  the  deepest  interest,  was  now  completed, 
and  in  order  to  give  increased  Sclat  to  the  ceremony  of  opening  it, 
the  King  had  agreed  on  the  9th  of  November  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  Mayor.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  they  rested  on 
any  foundation  of  truth,  but  for  some  days  prior  to  the  civic  fes- 
tival, rumours  of  an  intended  outrage,  during  the  royal  procession 
to  or  from  the  Mansion  House,  began  to  circulate.  These  assumed 
at  last  such  a  definite  form,  that  the  Cabinet  met  to  consult  about 
them ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  royal  visit  to  the  city  should 
not  take  place.  A  furious  outburst  of  political  indignation  fol- 
lowed. The  Duke  had  done  it  all.  By  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
he  had  so  disgusted  the  people,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  the 
King  to  pass  through  his  own  capital.  The  funds  fell;  trade- 
became  stagnant;  more  than  one  speculator  became  bankrupt. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  Grovemment  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  enemy :  their  friends  were  either  overawed,  or  from 
sheer  lack  of  ability  failed  to  support  them  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  The  Duke  listened  calmly  to  the  abuse  which  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  heaped  upon  him.  He  did  not  so  much  as  condescend 
to  reply  to  it;  but  he  felt,  as  did  his  colleagues,  that  public 
opinion  was  against  him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  embrace  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  of  retiring  from  office. 

The  opportunity  thus  sought  for  was  not  slow  in  presenting 
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itself.  A  combination  of  Tories  with  Whigs  and  Badicak  had 
already  decided  on  the  overthrow  of  the  administration,  which  it 
was  resolved  to  effect  by  placing  them  in  a  minority  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  civil  list  Beyond  this,  however,  tiie  Tories 
appear  never  to  have  looked.  They  had  no  plans  formed,  no 
arrangements  made  for  constructing  a  new  administration.  In 
themselves,  indeed,  they  were  too  weak  to  grasp  at  power,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  had  so  much  as  opened  a  negotiation  for 
sharing  with  their  new  allies  the  spoils  of  office.  One  master  pa»- 
sion  ruled  them  wholly, — they  yearned  to  be  revenged  on  the  man 
whom  they  had  taught  themselves  to  regard  as  a  political  traitor; 
and  in  order  to  appease  that  longing,  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
play  the  game  of  a  party,  whose  traditions  were  all  antagonistic  to 
their  own,  and  from  whom  they  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to 
expect  any  mercy. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  scheme  for  the  civil  list,  fixing  the  amount  to 
be  settled  on  the  Crown  at  970,0002.  Several  of  the  details  in  his 
project  were  objected  to;  and  on  the  15th,  when  he  asked  for  his 
vote,  Sir  Henry  Pamell  proposed,  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull 
seconded  a  motion,  that  the  accounts  should  be  submitted  to  a 
select  committee  to  be  examined.  Now  this  course,  though  un- 
usual, was  not  entirely  unprecedented.  The  ministers,  without  any 
loss  of  dignity,  might  have  assented  to  it ;  but  they  had  determined 
to  stand  or  fall  on  this  question,  rather  than  enter,  with  untried 
strength,  on  the  still  more  formidable  contest  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  For  Mr.  Brougham's  notice  of  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  parliamentary  reform  bill  lay  on  the  table ;  and  what- 
ever the  natiure  of  his  scheme  might  be,  they  shrank  from  opposing 
it  till  they  should  have  succeeded  in  beating  their  enemies  in  a 
fair  stand*up  fight  on  some  less  critical  point.  The  battle  was  ac- 
cordingly fought  on  the  civil-list  question,  and  it  ended  un&vourablj 
for  the  Government;  ministers  were  defeated  in  a  full  house,  bjft 
majority  of  29. 

The  blow  was  struck,  and  none  recoiled  from  it  more  imme- 
diately than  the  section  of  angry  Tories,  who  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  delivering  it  They  had  achieved  their  purpose,  and 
stood  aghast ;  for  no  time  was  lost  with  the  Duke  in  placing  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  the  King;  and  on  the  16th  the  Lords  were 
informed  by  him,  the  Commons  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
ministers  held  office  only  till  their  successors  should  be  appointed. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

THK  BEFOSM  BILL.  —  DISSOLUTION  OP  PARLIAXENT.  —  THB  DtTKX^S  WINDOWS 
BBOKEN. — THE  BILL  THBOWN  OUT  IN  THB  L0BD8. — BI0T8  DT  LONDON.— 
THB  duke's  LIFE  THBEATENED  AT  DEAL. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  minister  retiring  from  office,  in 
times  of  strong  excitement,  should  take  very  gloomy  views  of 
the  state  of  those  public  afiairs  which  he  had  not  himself  been 
permitted  to  guide.  To  the  Duke,  now  nothing  more  than  a 
peer  of  Parliament,  viEdons  of  the  darkest  hue  were  continually 
present.  He  saw  the  political  unions  in  England  and  Scotland 
acquiring  from  day  to  day  more  perfect  organisation  and  a  wider 
influence.  In  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell  appeared  to  be  raised  above 
the  control  of  law,  and  the  Government,  though  it  obtained  a 
verdict  of  sedition  against  him,  shrank  from  inflicting  the  penalty 
which  the  law  awarded.  All  this  seemed  to  the  Duke*s  ezdted 
imagination  to  indicate  that  the  new  Cabinet  was  prepared  to  go  to 
the  utmost  lengths  in  order  to  conciliate  the  democracy ;  on  which, 
indeed,  and  on  which  alone,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  driven 
in  the  end  to  rely.  Nor  were  the  prospects  which  met  him  while 
contemplating  the  condition  of  the  continent,  and  the  probable 
line  to  be  taken  by  England  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers,  more 
satisfactory.  He  had  gone  down  to  Walmer  immediately  on  sur- 
rendering the  seals  of  office,  and  he  remained  there  during  the 
brief  recess  which  followed.  A  small  circle  of  intimate  friends 
were  with  him,  and  his  conversation  throughout  was  more  grave  and 
subdued  than  on  any  previous  occasion  we  remember  it  to  have  been. 
**  I  don't  see  how  these  men  are  to  carry  on  the  government,"  he 
used  to  say,  ''so  as  to  maintain  order  at  home  or  peace  abroad. 
It's  very  well  for  Lord  Grey  to  talk  about  standing  out  for  re- 
form, retrenchment,  and  non-intervention.  Reform,  as  he  calls 
it,  he  may  or  may  not  get;  retrenchment  I'll  defy  him  to  carry 
farther  than  we  have  done,  unless  he  sacrifice  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  the  country ;  and  as  to  non-intervention, — ^with  all 
the  sympathies  of  his  party  enlisted  on  the  side  of  democracy,  that 
is  in  his  case  impossible.  Mark  my  words ;  you'll  see  the  Belgian 
insurrection  taken  up,  and  a  French  army  in  the  Netherlands 
before  many  months  are  over ;  and  then,  if  Austria,  Kussia,  and 
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Prussia  move,  what  is  to  save  Europe  from  a  renewal  of  scenes 
which  no  man  who  has  once  taken  part  in  them  would  ever  dedre 
to  witness  again  ?  " 

**  But  they  are  acting  vigorously  in  the  matter  of  the  rural  dis- 
turbances, at  all  events,  and  Mr.  Stanley  seems  determined  to  stop 
the  agitator's  career  in  Ireland." 

"  They  are  doing  in  the  rural  districts  the  work  which  we  had 
begun,  and  handed  over  to  them ;  but  what  do  you  say  to  their 
intimacy  with  the  political  imions  ?  Do  you  think  they  will  be 
able  to  lay  the  storm  which  they  have  raised  in  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  Grlasgow ;  or  prevent  it  from  sweeping  away  all  the 
safeguards  of  the  constitution  ?  As  to  O'Connell,  depend  upon  it 
that  whatever  Mr.  Stanley  may  wish  to  do,  Mr.  Stanley's  masters 
have  other  uses  to  make  of  the  great  0,  than  to  gag  him." 

So  matters  continued  till  the  beginning  of  February,  when 
Parliament  met  again.  Lord  Grrey's  followers  in  both  Houses  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  to  take  whatever  he  might  offer.  Mr.  Att- 
wood  and  the  unions  desired  a  large  reform,  but  left  the  King's 
ministers  free  to  shape  it  as  they  pleased ;  while  the  old  Tories, 
still  standing  apart  from  the  Duke,  seemed  scarcely  in  the  humour 
to  be  dragged  after  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  men  whom  they 
boasted  that  they  had  brought  into  office.  But  when,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1831,  Lord  John  Bussell  lifted  the  veil,  and  exhibited  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  nation  the  great  scheme  as  it 
had  been  settled,  the  universal  feeling  in  doors  and  out  was  blank 
astonishment.  The  wildest  of  living  Badicals  had  never  ventured 
to  dream  of  the  introduction  of  so  sweeping  a  measure.  The 
most  rabid  of  the  Tories  looked  aghast,  and  thought  with  shame 
and  sorrow  of  their  own  poor  nibblings  at  bishops  and  rotten 
boroughs.  As  to  the  V^Tiigs,  to  those  at  least  of  the  party  who  ex- 
pected neither  promotion  in  the  peerage,  nor  new  coronets,  there 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  surprise  amounted  with  not  a  few 
among  them  to  consternation.  It  was,  however,  but  the  calm 
which  precedes  the  storm.  Whatever  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
might  think,  and  especially  those  who  either  owned  boroughs 
themselves,  or  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  nomination  of 
such  as  owned  them,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  or  seemed 
to  be  none,  among  the  unrepresented  masses.  After  a  brief  pause, 
as  if  to  gather  breath,  these  raised  such  a  shout  as  had  not  heen 
heard  in  England  since  it  became  a  nation ;  of  which  the  effect 
was  to  drive  out  of  the  minds  of  common  men  all  thought  of 
offering  successful  resistance  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  a 
unanimous  people. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  English,  history  is  now  better  known,  or 
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more  deserves  to  be  known,  than  that  which  describes  the  progress 
of  the  political  revolution  of  1831.  Government  had  managed 
the  preliminary  steps  in  that  great  movement  with  consummate 
adroitness.  The  details  of  their  measure  were  kept  profoundly 
secret  from  all  except  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  four 
statesmen  to  whom  the  task  of  throwing  it  into  shape  had  been 
committed.*  Thus  all  opportunity  of  consultation  beforehand  was 
taken  away  from  parties  not  pledged  to  support  them,  while  the 
advantages,  of  a  surprise,  whatever  these  might  be,  rested  with 
ministers.  As  we  have  just  shown,  these  were  enormous  out  of 
doors.  The  bill  received  at  once  the  clamorous  support  of  every 
man  in  every  comer  of  the  empire,  of  whose  opinions  on  political 
subjects,  as  well  as  of  his  manner  of  expressing  them,  former 
sovereigns  and  parliaments  had  manifested  the  greatest  jealousy. 
But  its  reception  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
was  far  from  enthusiastic*  Few  who  read,  or  heard  it  explained, 
seemed  fully  to  understand  it,  and  many,  because  they  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  neither  the  Duke  nor  Sir  Eobert  Peel  cared  to 
precipitate  a  struggle,  voted  for  its  going  to  a  second  reading. 
Here,  however,  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Tories  ceased.  Sir  Bobert,  indeed,  more  prone  to  despair  than  the 
Ihike,  appears  to  have  abandoned  at  once  all  hope  of  successful 
opx>osition.  He  considered  that  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  carried  as  soon  as  the  King,  trough  his  minister, 
proposed  a  distinct  measure;  and  hence,  though  prepared  to 
speak  and  to  vote  against  the  second  reading,  he  made  no  par- 
ticular exertions  to  carry  others  along  with  him.  The  Duke,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  refusing  to  read  the  bill 
a  second  time.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  accepting  a  general  principle,  and  accepting  the 
principle  of  a  particular  measure ;  that  by  conceding  the  first  read- 
ing, the  House  had  adopted  the  former ;  whereas,  by  refusing  to 
concede  the  second  reading,  it  would  distinctly  reject  the  latter. 
Peel*8  caution  prevailed,  however,  over  the  Duke's  boldness.  The 
second  reading  came  on.  It  was  long  and  ably  debated ;  but  on 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House  there  was  neither  discipline  nor 
unity  oi  sentiment.  The  ministers  accordingly  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing their  measure  through  that  stage  in  its  progress  also,  though 
only  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Disappointed  and  annoyed  as  be  was  by  this  issue,  the  Duke  lost 
neither  heart  nor  temper.  He  stilt  counselled  determined  opposi- 
tion, and  in  committee  opposition  began.     But  it  came  too  late. 

*  These  were  Lord  Durham,  Earl  Orey'e  son-in-law ;  Lord  Duncannon ;  Lord  John 
Bnflsell,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
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Ministers,  who,  if  defeated  either  on  the  first  or  on  the  second 
reading,  might  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  King  to  a  dissolution,  were  emboldened  to  demand 
it  on  the  ground  that  his  Majesty's  personal^honour  was  at  stake; 
and  they  found  a  plausible  excuse  for  so  doing  in  the  unfortunate 
postponement  of  a  vote  on  the  ordnance  estimates,  which  the 
highest  legal  authority  in  the  land  pronounced  to  be  a  refusal  of 
the  supplies. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  events  which  have  passed  into 
history.  William  IV.,  like  his  royal  consort,  was  grossly  maligned, 
at  a  time  when  stories,  as  mischievous  as  they  were  improbable,  got 
into  daily  circulation.  There  was  not  only  no  eagerness  on  his 
part  to  go  to  the  people,  but  he  refused  at  first  to  break  with 
a  parliament,  to  which,  in  its  liberal  provision  for  the  civil  list,  he 
felt  himself  so  much  indebted.  But  the  adroitness  and  deter- 
mination of  a  section  of  his  cabinet  prevailed.  General  Gascoigne 
having  carried  his  instructions  to  the  committee,  'Hhat  the  actual 
number  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to  Parliament 
for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales," 
should  not  be  diminished,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  bill  had  been 
struck  at  by  a  side  wind;  and  the  ministers  refusing  to  go  on 
with  their  measure,  a  dissolution  was  determined  upon. 

Of  the  scenes  which  preceded  and  followed  this  stroke  of  policy, 
it  is  no  special  business  of  ours  to  speak.  Mr.  Boebuck,  in  his 
*'  Secret  History  of  the  Whigs,"  has  told  us  how  it  was  received  in 
the  palace.  The  manner  of  its  reception  by  the  assembled  peers 
and  commoners  of  Great  Britain  is  well  known.  Nor  were 
his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament  the  only  parties  excited  by  it 
to  acts  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  good  government 
The  mob  of  London  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  Peers 
and  commoners  were  followed  through  the  streets,  and  cheered,  or 
groaned  at,  according  to  the  parts  which  they  were  imderstood  to 
have  taken  in  the  great  debate.  And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  mark  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  reform,  crowds 
assembled  before  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  more  obnoxious 
among  the  borough-mongers,  and  smashed  their  windows  with 
volleys  of  stones.  Amongst  others  thus  marked  as  objects  of 
popular  odium  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  happened  that 
the  Duchess  lay  dead  in  Apsley  House  at  the  time.  She  expired, 
indeed,  just  as  the  firing  of  the  guns  in  St*  James's  Park  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament.  But 
the  crowd  knew  nothing  of  this,  and,  if  it  had  known,  would  have 
probably  been  very  little  afiected  by  it.  The  Duke  was  one 
of  those  who  refused,  at  the  bidding  of  the  people,  to  profess  his 
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approval  of  a  step  which,  in  reality,  he  lamented  and  condemned  ; 
and  with  other  recusants,  he  paid  the  penalty. 

He  suffered  this  outrage  once,  but  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  do  so  a  second  time.  Iron  shutters  were  put  up,  so  as 
to  guard  every  window  which  was  liable  to  be  assailed,  either  from 
Piccadilly  or  Hyde  Park ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  they  re- 
mained, a  monument,  so  to  speak,  of  the  intemperance  of  a  mis- 
guided people,  and  of  the  apathy  or  complicity  of  the  government, 
which  took  no  steps  to  restrain  it- 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  the  measure,  to  the  possible 
adoption  of  which  all  reasonable  men  in  opposition  to  Earl  Grey's 
administration,  looked  forward  with  apprehension.  Some,  indeed, 
had  affected  to  brave  the  minister  by  declaring,  that  if  sent  to 
their  constituents  they  should  go  with  the  bill  in  their  hands,  and 
ask  whether  the  freemen  of  England  would  consent  to  be  robbed 
of  their  privileges.  But  the  more  thoughtful  felt,  that  amid  the 
excitement  which  everywhere  prevailed,  few  political  bodies  would 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  or  consent  to  be  guided  by  it.  For 
the  cry  of  reform  was  one  which  all  could  understand,  or  be  per- 
suaded without  difiBculty  to  believe  that  they  understood;  whereas 
the  reasons  for  refusing  the  particular  reform  offered  by  ministers 
were  too  subtle  to  be  used  successfully  on  any  hustings.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  even  thus  early  there  should 
have  been  those  who  began  to  speak  about  the  necessity  of  conced- 
ing something,  in  order  to  obtain  similar  concessions  from  the 
enemy.  Lord  Whamcliffe,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  talent  and 
large  parliamentary  experience,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  that  direction.  But  his  application  to 
the  Duke  to  co-operate  with  him,  so  far  as  to  meet  a  number  of 
peers  and  concert  with  them  a  line  of  action  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, met  with  no  favourable  reception.  Lord  Whamcliffe  wrote 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  on  the  23rd  received  a  reply,  of  which 
the  tone  seems  to  us  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  constitutional :  — 

''  I  must  decline  to  meet  the  other  peers.  They  have  been  dissolved  by 
the  King  as  a  house  of  parliament,  and  if  they  meet  as  invited,  they  will 
meet  as  peers  without  his  Majesty's  authority,  and  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tions, to  discuss  his  last  act  in  relation  to  themselves.  This  will  not  look 
or  sound  well,  and  I  think  it  will  do  them  more  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  than  good  can  be  done  by  the  meeting,  in  exposing  the  conduct  of  the 
King's  servants,  its  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the 
law,  and  its  mischievous  consequences  to  the  public  interests.  In  my  opinion 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  place  in  which  as  peers  they  ought  to  dis- 
cuss such  subjects.  They  are  there  conservators  of  the  constitution,  and 
they  can  there  act  with  a  freedom  which  is  the  attribute  of  members  of 
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Parliament.  Out  of  doors  they  are  no  more  than  others  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  excepting  that  they  enjoy  the  privil^e  of  being  exempt  from 
arrest,  and  have  titles  of  honour  and  rank,  and  precedence  in  society.  But 
these  very  privileges,  with  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
ought  to  make  them  out  of  doors,  the  examples  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and 
of  submissioti  to  the  laws  and  to  authority.  And  they  ^ould  take  care  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  acting  upon  a  contrary  principle.  If  this 
ought  to  be  their  course  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  ought  to  be  so  par- 
ticularly in  the  critical  times  which  are  approaching.*' 

Meanwhile  those  consequences  of  the  ministerial  act  to  which 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  looked  forward,  were  not  slow  in 
developing  themiielyes.  New  writs  were  issued,  and  a  general 
election  began,  amid  violence  and  outrage  to  persons  and  property 
such  as  had  not  occurred  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  first 
Charles.  In  the  larger  towns,  no  one  who  presumed  to  express  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  government  measure,  either  generally 
or  in  detail,  could  obtain  a  hearing.  And  in  many  of  the  counties, 
especially  in  the  Scotch  coimties,  matters  were  not  better.  For  the 
newspapers  combined  to  write  up  **  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill,"  and  to  denounce  as  traitors  to  their  countiy 
all  who  refused  to  join  in  that  unmeaning  cry«  It  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  were  we  to  describe  the  process  of  intimidation  which 
went  forward  in  all  quarters.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  when  the 
returns  came  in,  they  exhibited  so  powerful  a  majority  of  reformers, 
that  of  the  ministers  themselves,  there  were  some  who  looked  not 
without  dismay  at  the  monster  which  they  had  helped  to  call  into 
existence. 

Into  a  House  of  Commons  so  constituted,  a  second  edition  of 
the  Beform  Bill  was  introduced,  which  differed  from  the  first  in  a 
few  unimportant  particulars  only,  while  its  principle  remained 
essentially  the  same.  Every  enactment,  indeed,  which  had  been 
regarded  by  the  Conservative  party  as  most  noxious  was  retained. 
What  the  points  were  to  which  they  mainly  objected  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  content 
ourselves  with  stating  that  the  bill  forced  its  onward  way,  and 
that,  after  a  stout  resistance,  which  continued  from  the  24th  of 
June  to  the  21st  of  September,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Next  day.  Earl  Grey  moved  its  first 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  conceded  without  oppo- 
sition. But  on  the  3rd  of  October,  when  the  second  reading  was 
proposed,  the  struggle  began.  Never,  perhaps,  has  eloquence 
more  brilliant  been  displayed  in  an  assembly  of  free  men,  than 
that  which,  from  either  side  of  the  woolsack,  electrified  the  House 
of  Lords  on  that  memorable  occasion.    The  bill  was  advocated, 
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after  the  Prime  Minister,  by  Lords  Lansdowne,  Durham,  Plunkett, 
Melbourne,  and,  above  dl,  by  Lord  Brougham.  It  was  denounced 
and  exposed  in  all  its  details  by  Lords  Harrowby,  WhamcliflFe, 
Haddington,  Lyndhurst,  Carnarvon,  and  Eldon.  The  Duke  took 
a  line  of  his  own,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  speech,  both  in 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  country,  was  prodigious.  After 
defending  himself  from  the  charge  that  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  causing  the  reform  cry  to  be  raised,  and  fixing,  with 
great  skill,  upon  ministers  the  responsibility  of  such  cry,  he  went 
on  to  show  that  in  every  particular  act,  down  even  to  the  language 
which  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  when  he  dissolved 
Parliament,  they  had  shown  a  total  disregard  both  to  the  spirit  and 
to  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  On  former  occasions,  as  in  1784 
and  1807,  when  parliaments  were  dissolved  on  the  spur,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  moment,  and  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the 
sovereign  had  appealed  to  the  people  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ministers  who  served  him  were  or  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
constituencies.  Now  the  people,  not  the  representatives,  were 
called  upon  to  say  whether  or  not  a  particular  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  "  The  people," 
said  the  Duke,  "were  not  (in  1784  and  1807)  Called  upon  to 
decide  upon  any  measures ;  but  the  appeal  to  thetn  was  rather,  it 
may  be  said,  in  favour  of  the  men  whom  his  Majesty  had  named 
as  his  ministers.  In  the  case  of  1831,  however,  the  noble  Lords 
have  advised  their  sovereign  to  refer,  for  discussion,  to  the  people, 
not  whether  the  King  was  to  be  supported  in  naming  his  ministers ; 
not  whether  Parliament  is  to  be  reformed,  because  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  reform  there  was  a  majority  in  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  upon  a  particular  plan  of  reform,  which  has  accordingly 
been  discussed  throughout  the  country." 

The  Duke,  in  thus  expressing  himself,  enunciated  a  great  con- 
stitutional truth,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  at  the 
time,  and  has  not  been  on  all  occasions  remembered  since.  The 
people  neither  are  nor  can  ever  be  rendered  a  deliberative  body. 
They  have  played  the  part  which  the  constitution  assigns  to  them, 
as  soon  as  they  have  elected  representatives  to  deliberate  for 
them.  To  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  decisions  of  such  repre- 
sentatives, especially  in  matters  of  detail,  is  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  system  of  parliamentary  government.  In  the  present 
instance  proof  was  speedily  afforded  that  you  cannot  govern  for  the 
people  by  the  people.  After  a  few  days'  debate,  conducted  with 
consummate  ability,  the  Lords  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of 
41,  and  the  entire  nation,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats' 
House,  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy.     Mobs  sacked  Bristol,  burned 
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Nottingham  Castle,  and  committed  the  grossest  outrages  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  Noble  lords  were  attacked  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  hunted  through  their  own  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
country.  Again  the  windows  of  every  obnoxious  peer  and  com- 
moner were  broken,  and  attempts  were  made  to  fire  and  plunder 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  From  the  fury  of  this 
conflict  the  Duke  did  not  wholly  escape.  Before  his  iron  shutters 
could  be  closed,  a  volley  of  stones  came  pouring  into  the  gallery 
at  Apsley  House,  by  which  several  pictm-e  frames  were  broken,  and 
one  painting  which  he  valued,  seriously  damaged.  How  he  escaped 
¥rith  life,  passing  daily  as  he  did  through  crowds  of  persons  inflamed 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury  against  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  For 
the  very  nature  of  the  English  people  seemed  to  be  changed  by  the 
addresses  of  those  who,  through  the  press,  or  from  public  platforms, 
spoke  openly  of  "  De  Witting,"  one  whose  past  services,  whatever 
they  might  have  been,  were  more  than  cancelled  by  his  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  King's  wish,  and  to  the  just  rights  and  demands 
of  the  people. 

Nor  was  it  in  London  only  that  this  bad  spirit  prevailed.  From 
more  than  one  quarter,  the  Duke  received  intimation  that  it  would 
'be  unsafe  to  show  himself  in  certain  towns  which  were  named. 
Even  his  return  to  Walmer  Castle  was  not  to  be  eflfected  without 
danger.  Deal,  poor  as  it  was,  had  caught  the  infection ;  and  a  plot 
was  arranged  in  one  of  the  low  public-houses  there,  to  attack  hifl 
carriage  when  it  should  approach  the  turnpike,  which  stands 
between  Sandwich  and  that  town.  The  Duke  was  made  aware  of 
the  threatened  danger,  and,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  hastened  his 
departure  from  London  by  several  hours,  thus  throwing  out  the 
assassins,  if  such  there  really  were,  by  reaching  the  post  of  danger 
long  before  he  was  expected.  But  a  few  gentlemen  in  that  part  of 
the  country  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  trust  entirely  to  that  mea- 
sure. They  mounted  their  horses,  each  armed  with  pistols,  and 
riding  in  groups,  as  if  on  their  own  business,  kept  some  ahead, 
and  others  in  rear  of  the  Duke's  carriage,  till  it  swept  up  to  the 
drawbridge  at  Walmer  Castle.  The  Duke  travelled  on  that  occa- 
sion with  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols  in  the  pocket  of  his 
britzka^  and  the  senrant  who  sat  on  the  box  was  armed  also. 
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CHAP,  XXXVL 

THB  BEGESS. — PBEPARATIONS  FOE  A  RENEWED  8TBV00LE.  —  THE  DUEE  At 
WAIJCER.  —  THE  WAYEEEBS.  —  8ITB8TA1TCE  OF  HIS  C0ERE8P0NDENCE  WITH 
THBX  AKB  OTHBBS. 

Immebiatblt  on  the  rejection  of  the  Befonn  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lfordsy  Parliament  was  prorogued.  Intimation  was  however  given^ 
that  the  recess  would  be  a  short  one ;  and  both  parties  felt  that  on 
the  use  to  which  this  interval  might  be  turned,  the  fate  of  the 
measure,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  of  the  monarchy,  depended.  No 
exertions  were,  therefore,  spared  on  either  side  to  operate  upon 
public  opinion.  The  press  teemed  with  pamphlets,  some  exposing 
the  faults  of  the  ministerial  plan,  others  calling  upon  the  people  to 
reject  every  other.  The  violence  of  the  newspapers  became  greater 
than  before ;  and  other  influences  besides  those  of  written  arguments 
and  invectives  came  into  play.  Already  while  the  question  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Lords,  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  had  met, 
and  after  setting  forth  ''  the  awful  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  the  bill,"  urged  the  ministers  to  create  as  many 
peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  avert  the  calamity.  The  same  body, 
after  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Althorpe  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  were  told  in  reply,  with  an 
unfortunate  forgetfulness  of  the  interpretation  which  the  phrase 
might  bear,  "  Our  prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  I 
trust  only  for  a  moment.  It  is  impossible  that  the  whisper  of  a 
faction  should  prevail  against  the  voice  of  a  nation."  This  was 
followed  by  the  setting  forth  of  a  scheme  of  more  perfect  organisa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  while  demands  began  to  be  made  for 
arms,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  national  guard  was  openly 
advocated. 

No  reasonable  man  suspected  at  the  time  —  nobody  will  now 
pretend  to  say,  that  this  movement  of  the  masses  was  encouraged 
by  the  King's  ministers  for  any  other  purpose  than  one.  They  had 
staked  their  political  existence  on  the  passing  of  a  particular  mea- 
sure, and  doubtless  considered  that  in  so  doing  they  were  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  But  probably  no  thoughtftd 
man,  be  his  abstract  opinion  what  it  may,  will  now  deny,  that  in 
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seeking  that  object  they  went  as  close  to  the  brink  of  revolutioii, 
in  ite  worst  form^  as  it  was  possible  with  safety  to  go.  For  tomob 
rule  succeeded  what  was  infinitely  worse  —  mob  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  irresponsible  leaders^  and  an  apparent  oonnivanoe,  on 
the  part  of  magistrates  and  other  persons  in  authority^  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  leaders.  To  the  Duke^  the  moving  principles  of 
whose  nature  were  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  reverence  for  the 
laws,  all  this  was  intolerable.  He  remonstrated  with  Earl  Grey, 
and^  using  his  privilege  as  a  peer  of  parliament^  did  not  hesitate 
to  represent  to  the  King  himself  the  dangers  with  which  the 
monarchy  was  threatcDed.  Nor  were  his  remonstrances  and  repre- 
sentations vain.  Just  as  the  audacity  of  the  unions  had  reached 
its  culminating  pointy  a  royal  proclamation  came  out,  declaring  the 
existence  of  organised  societies  for  political  purposes  to  be  ill^, 
and  prohibiting  a  meeting  which  had  been  fixed  against  a  certain 
day,  in  Birmingham,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  providing  the 
members  of  that  body  with  arms. 

Probably  at  no  period  of  his  life  was  the  Duke  engaged  in  a 
more  voluminous  correspondence  than  during  the  months  which 
intervened  between  the  prorogation  and  the  re-assembling  of  the 
present  Parliament.  If  the  old  Tory  party  was  dissolved,  a  new 
combination,  quite  as  numerous  and  influential,  had  been  brought 
together ;  consisting  of  men  who,  on  other  subjects,  might  enter- 
tain various,  and  even  contradictory  opinions,  but  who  combined 
in  denouncing  the  ministerial  Beform  Bill  as  a  blow  struck  at  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  constitution.  Of  this  heterogeneous  body 
the  Duke  became,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  the  head ;  and  as 
the  individuals  composing  it  were  not  statesmen  merely,  but^  in 
very  many  instances,  persons  who  had  never  till  of  late  given  up 
any  portion  of  their  thoughts  to  politics,  they  were  not  over  ecru- 
pulous  in  regard  to  the  demands  which  they  made  both  on  the 
time  and  the  patience  of  their  leader.  Every  human  being  who 
had  a  scheme  to  propose,  or  a  doubt  to  solve,  wrote  to  the  Duke; 
and  as  with  characteristic  good-breeding  he  answered  all  their 
letters,  —  briefly,  or  at  length,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require, 
—  the  strain  upon  his  energies  was  not  only  severe  but  inceesant 
Not  content  with  sitting  down  to  his  desk  as  early  as  sue  in  the 
morning,  we  have  seen  him,  when  the  castle  was  full  of  guests,  go 
on  with  his  letter-writing  after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room,  either 
regardless  of  the  buzz  of  conversation  which  passed  around  himt 
or  else  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  take  part  in  it  And  yet, 
cheerful  and  good-humoured  as  he  was,  he  could  not  quite  forget 
that  the  very  men  who  now  surrounded  or  turned  to  him  for 
advice,  were  in  many  instances  those  who  had  driven  him  out  of 
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office.  **You  see  how  they  come  about  me,"  he  once  observed; 
•^they  were  never  satisfied  till  they  got  rid  of  me  as  a  minister ; 
and  now  they  want  me  to  pnt  my  neck  in  the  halter  for  them.  As 
if  I  cared  one  farthing  for  their  personal  influence,  or  for  their 
boroughs  either,  except  that  I  know  the  importance  of  the  latter 
to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state.** 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  agricultural  riots  of  1829-30  was 
the  re-enrolment,  in  various  parts  of  England,  of  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry ;  one  of  which  was  raised,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  in  East  Kent.  Lord  Winchelsea,  when  he 
began  to  recruit^  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  Earl  Grey ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  equally  warm  denouncer  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  policy.  But  times  were  now  changed;  and 
Lord  Windielsea,  like  many  other  Tory  peers,  after  vainly  striving 
to  heeome  reconciled  to  the  ministerial  Reform  Bill,  had  broken 
off  from  his  Whig  connexions,  and  placed  himself  again  under  the 
political  guidance  of  the  Duke.  He  invited  the  Duke  this  autumn 
to  Eastwell  Park,  where  a  grand  review  of  his  regiment  took 
place ;  and  where  the  reception  awarded  to  the  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  by  upwards  of  400  well-mounted  and  well-armed 
yeomen,  could  not  fail  to  be  very  gratifying  to  him. 

But  small  triumphs  like  this  were  far  from  compensating  the 
Duke  for  the  graver  and  more  trying  disappointments  which 
aeemed,  day  by  day,  to  gather  round  him.  The  apathy,  or  it 
might  be  the  complicity,  of  the  Government  in  the  proce^ngs  of 
the  political  unions,  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  irritated  his 
temper.  He  could  not  now  expect  —  he  did  not  expect  —  to 
escape  from  the  struggle  on  which  he  had  induced  the  House  of 
Lords  to  enter,  without  a  measure,  and  a  large  one  too,  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  But  the  only  hope  which  seemed  to  him  to 
remain,  of  rendering  it  comparatively  little  dangerous,  depended 
upon  the  continued  determination  of  the  House  of  Lords  not  to 
^ooept  the  ministerial  or  any  other  measure,  till,  by  putting  down 
the  unions,  the  Government  should  have  left  Parliament  free  to 
deliberate  calmly  on  the  merits  of  the  question  whenever  it  came 
before  them.  That  section  of  the  conservative  party,  on  the  other 
band,  which,  so  early  as  the  dissolution  in  April,  had  begun  to  con- 
ader  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  go  in  the  way  of  concession, 
^wi8  now  very  busy.  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby  had  placed 
tbemselves  at  the  head  of  it ;  and,  as  the  Duke  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, they  were  already  in  communication  with  Earl  Grey.  A 
very  interesting  and  curious  correspondence  followed,  which  would 
scarcely,  if  printed  in  detail,  repay  the  labour  of  penisal  now; 
but  of  which,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  Duke's  manner  of. 
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regarding  the  great  question  of  the  day^  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  give  the  substance.  And  in  doing  so  we  shall  as  much  as 
possible  adhere  to  the  phraseology  of  the  several  writers. 

About  the  17th  or  18th  of  November,  the  Duke  received  fix)m 
Lord  Whamcliffe  a  letter  announcing  the  fact  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  sort  of  negotiation  with  the  Crovernment;  and  that  he  enter- 
tained good  hope  of  being  able  to  arrange  such  a  plan  of  compro- 
mise, as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  second  rejection  of  the 
bill  by  the  Lords,  and  so  enable  them  to  alter  and  amend  it  when  it 
came  into  committee.  The  Duke  answered  this  letter  on  the  19th; 
and  after  expressing  himself  ^^  happy  to  learn  that  Crovernment  was 
disposed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  correspoadent, 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  others,  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  mutual  concession  on  the  Eeform  question,"  he  went  on 
to  say  that  most  of  those  who  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject 
were  loud  in  their  complaints,  and  as  he  thought  with  reason,  of 
the  partiality  of  the  Beform  Bill,  as  well  in  disfranchising  as  in 
enfranchising  boroughs.  For  his  own  part,  all  that  he  desired  to 
see  was  a  chance,  under  the  new  system,  of  a  Grovemment  for  this 
hitherto  prosperous,  happy,  and  great  country,  which  should  give 
security  to  life  and  property  hereafter. 

"  His  opinion  was,  that  those  who  really  held  the  reins  of  government 
had  already  taken  a  step  beyond  all  reform.  They  had  incited  the  fonna- 
tion  of  political  unions  all  over  the  country.  These  had  assumed  an 
organisation  which  any  man  who  could  read  would  pronounce  to  be  for 
military  purposes,  and  nothing  else.  Their  creed  was  only  bo  £ir  better 
than  that  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  1798,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
keep  it  secret.  But  this  comparative  merit  lost  its  value  when  it  was 
remembered,  that  at  that  moment  secresy  was  not  necessary  to  security.  It 
must  be  observed,  likewise,  that  secresy  would  deprive  these  organised 
bodies  of  one  of  their  most  efficient  instmments,  viz.  terror. 

"  The  Duke  had  heard  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  for  arms 
by  the  Birmingham  Union ;  and  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  the  King, 
to  draw  his  Majesty *s  attention  to  the  consequences  of  the  assumption  of 
arms  by  these  self-formed  bodies,  to  which  they  were  incited  daily  by  our 
governors  of  the  press.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed respecting  the  contract ;  and  the  press  had  certainly  altered  its  tone 
of  late  respecting  a  national  guard.  But  the  organisation  had  since  been 
adopted ;  and  every  information  which  he  received  led  him  to  the  belief, 
that  the  radicab  composing  these  associations  thus  organised  did  possess 
arms. 

"  For  what  purpose  was  all  this  ?  To  carry  reform  by  terror.  That 
cotdd  not  be  the  intention  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Lord 
Whamcliffe.  See  what  Mr,  Hume  had  said  in  his  letter  published  in  the 
*  Times '  of  the  previous  day.  He  tells  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  that  he  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  imion,  in  every  parish,  of  all  the 
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middle  classes,  with  the  working  men  or  operatives :  firstly,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property ;  secondly,  to  be  ready  to  express  the 
opinions  of  the  parish  on  any  public  measure ;  and  in  case  the  ministers  or 
the  House  of  Commons  are  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  to  urge 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Up  to  that  moment  ignorant 
people  had  thought  that  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  life 
and  property,  was  the  function  of  the  King,  and  of  those  empowered  by 
his  Majesty.  Till  now,  we  never  before  heard  of  unions  (organised 
xmions)  suggesting  to  the  King*s  ministers  and  Parliament  their  duty. 

*^  Was  it  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  place  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment in  a  situation  of  safety  and  freedom  to  deliberate,  before  the  latter 
shotdd  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  such  a  serious  matter  as  the  rejform  of 
the  constitution  ?  Ought  not  the  people  to  be  informed  that  these  unions, 
these  military  oiganisations  and  arrays,  these  armaments  for  the  pretended 
purposes  of  keeping  the  peace,  but  ia  reality  to  control  the  Government 
and  the  Parliament,  were  illegal ;  and  that  his  Majesty ^s  Government  have 
the  will  as  well  as  the  power,  of  putting  them  down  ?  That  once  done, 
the  reform  of  Parliament  might  be  considered  with  honour  and  safety,  if 
not  with  advantage.  Till  those  xmions  were  put  down,  it  did  not  much 
signify,  in  reality,  what  course  was  taken." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  tone  of  this  communication,  that  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  the  Duke's  mind  was  the  necessity  of  relieving 
Parliament  from  the  external  pressure  which,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  case,  rendered  calm  and  deliberate  legislation  on  any 
subject  impossible.  Little  notice  is  therefore  taken  of  the  special 
information  conveyed  in  his  correspondent's  letter;  while  Lord 
WhamcliflFe  is  urged  to  require,  as  a  step  preliminary  to  all  others, 
that  the  ministers  should  either  suppress  the  political  unions,  or 
separate  themselves  from  them.  But  the  Duke's  suggestions  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  understood  in  the  sense  which  he  intended 
them  to  convey,  for  on  the  24tb  he  received  from  Lord  Whamcliffe 
a  detailed  account,  both  of  what  had  passed  in  an  interview  be- 
tween Earl  Chrey  and  himself,  and  of  the  results  to  which  it  was 
expected  that  their  negotiation  would  lead.  Lord  Whamcliffe,  it 
appeared,  had  waited  on  Earl  Grey  at  his  house  in  Sheen  by  ap- 
pointment. They  had-  discussed  the  ministerial  bill  and  its  prin- 
ciples for  two  hours,  without  ever  adverting  to  the  unions,  or  to 
the  noxious  influence  exercised  by  them  upon  Parliament;  and 
Lord  Whamicliffe  considered  that  he  had  achieved  great  success, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  appears  to  have  conceded  everything. 

Lord  Whamcliffe's  account  of  the  transaction  is  given  in  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  Duke.     He  says  that 

"  He  opened  the  conference  by  expressing  his  anxiety  that  the  country 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  out  of  its  then  dangerous  condition ;  and  his 
desire  to  know  whe^er  the  o^^sers  and  promoters  of  the  late  bill  might 
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not  come  to  some  Tmderstanding  which  should  soften  the  feelings  of  botL 
His  wishes,  in  these  respects,  being  frankly  redprocated,  he  went  on  to  pat 
questions  which  drew  from  Earl  Grey  answers  to  the  following  effect;-— 
that  Lord  Grey  considered  himself  pledged  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a 
certain  number  of  great  towns,  and  to  give  additional  members  to  certain 
counties ;  that  10/.  must  be  the  qualification  in  the  towns  so  enfranchised, 
and  that  the  process  of  disfr^anchisement  in  the  small  boroughs  should  ex- 
tend as  far  as  it  had  been  carried  in  Sdiedule  A.  of  the  former  bill.  As  to 
the  number  of  members  to  be  given  to  the  towns  so  dealt  with,  that  was  a 
question  which,  when  the  division  of  counties  and  the  regulations  to 
which  the  10/.  franchise  should  be  subjected  came  to  be  considered,  kj 
&irly  open  to  discussion. 

"  In  regard  to  Schedule  B.,  the  impression  conveyed  to  Lord  Whan- 
cliffe^s  mind  was,  that  the  minister  was  himself  not  quite  satisfied  wi^  it; 
and  that  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  diminution  in  the  total  number  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  United  Kingdom,  arrangements  might  be  made  fer 
taking  some  of  the  doomed  boroughs  out  of  that  schedule.  Lord  Gkj 
was,  however,  averse,  under  any  circumstances,  to  swell  the  constitucsieici 
of  boroughs  by  throwing  into  them  portions  of  counties,  but  was  willing^ 
so  long  as  the  power  of  nomination  were  given  up,  to  treat  all  that  part  of 
the  bill  as  subject  to  consideration  elsewhere. 

"  With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  give  additioiud  members  to  Ireland, 
the  minister  expressed  himself  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  which  miok 
attend  that  act.  But  Scotland  had  increased  so  much  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation that  she  had  a  just  right  to  an  enlarged  representation ;  and  if  the/ 
gave  additional  members  to  Scotland,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  refiua 
a  similar  boon  to  Ireland.  Then,  again,  he  felt  the  force  of  the  objectioiia 
which  had  been  raised  to  the  multiplication  of  electoral  districts  in  Lon- 
don, and  said  that  possibly  some  expedient  might  be  devised  for  effecting 
a  change  in  that  respect.  He  was,  moreover,  quite  convinced  that  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  for  preventing  the  influence  of  large  towns,  themaelres 
sending  members  to  Parliament,  fix)m  being  brought  to  bear  upon  conn^ 
elections. 

"  Some  further  conversation  followed,  out  of  which  Lord  Whamdiffe 
was  led  to  hope,  that  the  principle  of  population  in  boroughs  wooJd  be 
modified  by  taking  it  in  connection  with  the  number  of  houses  in  eacfa» 
and  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  the  inhabitants;  and  he  seems  to  hare 
received  an  assurance  that  the  limits  of  boroughs  should  be  settled,  not 
by  commissioners,  as  had  been  proposed,  but  in  the  bill ;  and  that  the 
population  returns  of  1821  and  1831  would  be  set  aside,  as  notoriousij 
incorrect." 

In  return  for  these  triiBing  conceBBions,  if,  indeed,  concesrions 
they  deserve  to  be  called.  Lord  WhamclifiFe  gave  Earl  Grey  the 
assurance,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  the  opposition 
lords  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  than  they  had  previoufllj 
done  of  the  ministerial  scheme  and  its  probable  consequences.  He 
acknowledged  that,  with  others,  he  had  originally  hoped  that  did- 
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franchisement  would  not  hare  been  carried  so  far  as  it  was  in 
Schedule  A. ;  but  that  now,  after  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  bUl  giving  to  certain  large  towns  the  pri- 
vil^e  of  sending  members  to  Parliament,  —  disfranchising  the 
smaller  and  poorer  boroughs,  and  increasing  the  number  of  county 
representatives,  would  not  meet  with  the  same  determined  oppo- 
sition aa  had  been  offered  to  it  last  session.  This  was  followed  by 
a  cordial  shaking  of  hands,  and  permission  was  given  on  either 
side,  to  communicate  with  intimate  friends  and  colleagues.  And 
so,  after  deriving  great  comfort  from  the  bitterness  with  which 
Earl  Crrey  spoke  of  the  newspapers,  and  their  manner  of  expressing 
themselves.  Lord  Whamcliffe  took  his  leave ;  flattering  himself  that 
the  matter  waa  in  a  better  train  than  it  had  been  in  for  some  time, 
and  that  it  would  end  in  their  obtaining  something  like  a  reason- 
able measure  at  last. 

The  memorandum,  of  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  give 
the  substance,  was  transmitted  to  the  Duke  along  with  another 
paper,  wherein  were  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
LfOrd  Whamcliffe  and  Lord  Harrowby  had  agreed  that  the  great 
conservative  party  ought  to  treat.  These  papers  were  accompanied 
by  a  private  letter,  of  which  the  tone  was  less  confident  than  that 
of  the  concluding  sentences  in  the  memorandum ;  but  which  was 
so  far  consistent  with  the  sentiments  there  expressed,  that  it 
spoke  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  expecting  or  obtaining  better 
terms. 

The  Duke  lost  no  time  in  replying  both  to  this  letter  and  to  the 
documents  which  accompanied  it. 

"  He  admitfted  that  tlie  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  extent  to  which 
the  King's  name  had  been  made  use  of,  and  the  direct  pecuniary  interest 
which  some  of  the  party  had  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  B78tem  of 
representation,  might  render  it  necessary  to  consider  of  some  changes. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  might,  he  had  no  power  to  offer  effectual  oppo- 
sition to  the  consideration  of  such  changes,  or  to  the  changes  themselves, 
provided  those  who  had  heretofore  been  satisfied  with  Parliament  should 
think,  that  futttre  resistance  wotdd  produce  greater  evils  than  could  be 
expected  to  follow  upon  the  most  extensive  changes  proposed. 

"  This  was  not  his  opinion.  He  believed  that  the  country  could  be 
governed  with  difficulty  under  the  existing  system ;  that  the  difficulty  was 
unquestionably  increased  for  the  moment,  principally  by  the  part  which 
the  King  had  been  induced  to  take ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  under  either  of  the 
systems  of  representation  proposed,  if  the  King  and  his  government  were 
expected  still  to  protect  establishments,  institutions,  rights,  interests,  or 
property,  as  they  then  existed  in  England.     Under  these  circumstances, 
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the  Duke  would  deceive  his  correspondent,  Lord  Hanrowby,  and  the 
public,  if  he  took  any  part  in  their  deliberations. 

"  His  view  of  the  case  was  this,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  men  of  property  and  education,  an  effort  was  now  making  to 
form  a  democratic  parliament.  Hitherto  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
the  representative  of  the  whole  nation  —  of  the  lowest  ranks  through  the 
pot-wallopping  and  the  scot-and-lot  boroughs  find  the  populous  towns  — 
of  the  middling  classes  through  the  counties,  the  maritime  towns,  and  the 
towns  of  moderate  size  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole  of 
society  through  the  close  or  rotten  boroughs.  According  to  the  best  of 
the  systems  proposed,  they  must  hereafter  have  in  Parliament  a  vast 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  lowest  class.  The  whole  eystem  of 
our  government,  and  of  our  social  existence,  must  be  altered  accordingly, 
or  the  country  must  prepare  itself  for  a  renewal  of  those  contests  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  from  which  it  had  been  fortunately  ao  long 
exempt." 

The  Duke's  reasoning  was  either  entirely  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood by  Lord  Whaxncliffe.  He  replied  to  it  by  a  frank 
avowal,  that  looking  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Duke  was 
placed,  and  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed  on  the  great 
question,  he  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  had  never  hoped  for  his  Grace's 
co-operation  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  mere  modification  of  the 
measure  which  the  Government  had  proposed.  It  was,  however,  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  find  that,  being  made  aware  of  his  own  and 
of  Lord  Harrowby's  feelings  upon  the  subject,  his  Grace  did  not 
blame  them  for  endeavouring  to  render  somewhat  less  dangerous 
that  of  which  they  could  not  entirely  get  rid, 

"  The  case  as  put  by  the  Duke,  Lord  Whamcliffe  observed,  was  per- 
fectly fair.  His  Grace  thought  that  the  country  could  with  difficulty  be 
governed  imder  the  existing  system,  and  doubted  whether  the  government 
could  be  carried  on  at  all  under  that  proposed  by  the  ministry,  even  if  it 
should  be  modified  and  altered  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Har- 
i-owby  and  himself.  They,  on  the  contrary  (Lord  Harrowby  and  himself), 
were  persuaded  that  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  even  for 
a  short  time,  would  involve  the  country  in  difficulties ;  —  that  such  diffi- 
culties could  be  averted  only  by  timely  concession,  which,  if  it  did  not 
avoid  dangers  that  at  the  most  were  only  prospective,  and  therefore  not 
quite  certain,  would,  at  all  events,  remove  those  which  were  imminent, 
and  give  time  to  provide,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  against  others  which 
they  believed  that  they  foresaw. 

"  There  was,  however,  another  point  of  view  in  which  to  look  at  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Had  they  the  power  to  resist  this  measure,  or  the 
leading  principles  of  it  ?  The  House  of  Lords,  by  their  late  vote,  had 
given  to  the  country  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  those  principles,  if 
there  really  was  any  wish  of  that  nature.  What  had  been  the  result? 
Scarcely  any  demonstration  in  support  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  where 
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SQch  had  been  feebly  shown,  it  had  been  accompanied  by  declarations 
nrhich,  in  fact,  admitted  that  the  principles  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  they  went 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  populous  and  wealthy  places,  and  the  disfran- 
chisement of  small  and  poor  ones,  ought  to  be  conceded.  Where,  then, 
was  the  battle  to  be  fought  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  and  against  the  Crown,  its  ministers,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  people — to  whom  an  appeal  had  been  once  more  made 
to  reconsider  the  question  ?  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  impossible ;  and, 
if  possible,  must  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  state.  For 
first,  it  woxdd  probably  lead  to  such  an  addition  to  the  peerage  as  must, 
for  all  purposes  of  deliberate  legislation,  destroy  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
next,  they  must  depend  upon  means  to  which  none  of  them  desired  to 
have  recourse,  and  which,  besides,  might  not  altogether  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  nation  quiet.  He  therefore  held  to  his  former  opinion,  that  the  time 
had  come  for  solving  the  difficulty  by  mutual  concession :  and  he  believed 
that  the  course  which  Lord  Harrowby  and  himself  had  adopted  was  the 
only  one  of  which  existing  circumstances  admitted." 

Lord  Whamcliffe's  reasoning  was  not  such  as  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  his  correspondent^  and  the  Duke  lost  no  time  in 
pointing  out  to  him  how  completely  it  went  wide  of  the  point 
really  under  discussion. 

'<  He  explained  that  his  lordship  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
he  (the  Duke)  had  in  any  manner  pledged  himself  on  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  He  was  perfectly  free  to  take  on  that  subject  what, 
ever  course  might  appear  to  be  expedient.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  strong  ground  of  those  who  had  resisted  the  late  bill  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  constitute  a  party  at  all.  The  government  to  which  the 
Duke  had  belonged  had  been  broken  down  by  a  union  between  those  from 
whom  he  had  separated  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  others  who 
had  uniformly  voted  in  support  of  that  question.  Some  belonging  to  both 
of  these  parties,  and  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions,  had  joined  to  oppose 
the  Reform  Bill,  without  entering  into  any  bai^n  upon  that  or  upon  any 
other  question  whatever.  The  Duke  did  not  think  that  any  of  these  per- 
sons, who  now  considered  it  right  to  support  the  bill,  or  a  modification  of 
it,  afforded  any  ground  of  complaint  to  the  rest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  feel  that  they  who  believed  themselves  bound  to  persevere  in 
their  opposition  to  these  measures,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
House  of  Lords  to  continue  its  opposition  to  them,  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  faction.  It  might  be  very  convenient  for  the  Government  to 
adl  them  so,  but  he  must  deny  the  justice  of  the  imputation. 

"  The  question  as  it  then  stood  was  one  of  degree.  He  admitted  that 
he  should  not  so  regard  it,  but  that  the  King  had  involved  himself  in  it ; 
ibr  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  if  the  Government  could  cany  their  bill  at 
that  moment,  they  would  do  so  against  the  inclination  of  every  man  of 
property  and  education  in  the  country.  The  King,  however,  had  pro- 
nounced himself  in  favour  of  reform,  and  so  fiir  an  unnatural  impetus  had 
been  given  to  the  movement ;  but  the  more  gradual  and  gentle  the  reform, 
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the  better  it  would  be  for  the  country,  and  the  more  satisfactoiy  it  woiild 
prove  to  all  who  knew  wherein  the  interests  of  the  country  lay,  and  fidt 
for  its  greatness  and  prosperity.  His  lordship  had  said  that  no  human 
being  spoke  a  word  in  favour  c^  the  House  of  Lords.  Did  he  ever  go  into 
a  private  room  where  anybody  spoke  otherwise  ?  He  seemed  to  hare 
forgotten  that  the  King  and  his  Government  had  Altered  apparently  into 
combination  with  the  nM>b  for  the  destruction  of  property.  Who  woold 
venture,  under  sudi  circumstances^  to  express  his  sentiments  in  public? 
Look  about,  and  observe  the  state  of  society.  Would  magistrates  venture 
to  do  their  duty  7  Would  any  nvan  put  himself  forward  upon  any  sob- 
ject  ?  Was  not  every  man  doubting  whether  the  power  of  govemmeni 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  might  not  be  in  contravention  of  the 
wishes  of  the  King  and  his  ministers^  and  that  he  himself  might  be  hA 
imsupported  ?  Under  these  circumstances^  it  could  not  be  expected  thit 
gentlemen  would  come  forward  to  declare  opinions  which  all  the  iraM 
knew  that  they  entertained,  but  the  avowal  of  which  might  expose  them  to 
the  risk  of  being  hunted  even  through  their  own  parks  and  gardens.  Hift 
lordship  said,  that  the  evils  which  the  Duke  apprehended  were  remote  and 
contingent,  while  those  of  which  he  was  himself  apprehensive  were  imme- 
diate. The  Duke  poffltively  denied  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Hie 
Government  had  the  power  of  preventing,  or  of  putting  them  down ;  tbe 
whole  country  would  support  them.  As  to  the  former,  not  a  week  would 
pass  in  the  first  session  of  the  reformed  Parliament  without  affording  ex- 
amples of  them.  Would  any  one  imdertake  to  say  what  style  of  pema 
would  be  returned  under  the  new  system  by  any  county,  town,  or  borou|^ 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  ?  Yet  that  was  the  point  of  inquiry  to 
which  wise  and  good  men,  undertaking  to  settle  this  question,  ought  to 
direct  their  attention ;  and  they  ought  not  to  stir  a  step  in  it,  situated  ai 
the  coimtry  then  was,  without  knowing  the  result" 

This  reference  to  the  probable  ill-treatment  by  mobs  of  public 
men  who  ventured  to  express  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  biU, 
was  very  appropriate.  Lord  Whamcliffe  himself,  on  his  return  into 
Yorkshire,  after  the  adverse  division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
been  chased  through  his  own  park  and  gardens,  and  narrowly 
escaped  ¥dth  life.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstance  ma; 
have  had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  change  of  opinions 
which  the  Duke  was  combating.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
Lord  Whamcliffe  persevered  in  his  attempt  to  come  to  an  uader- 
standing  with  the  Grovemment,  continuing  his  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  all  the  while*  On  the  28th  of  November,  for  eiampl^ 
be  wrote  to  the  following  effect :  — 

'<  That  he  concurred  in  the  views  which  the  Duke  had  taken  of  the  sMe 
of  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  —  that,  equally  with  his  Grace,  he  ielt 
that  each  individual  peer  was  at  perfect  liberty,  notwithstanding  the  wte 
which  he  had  recently  given,  to  take  any  line  on  the  i^onn,  or  any  other 
question  which  he  might  think  proper ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  ha^juD^ 
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to  him  to  commtmicate  with  one,  who  dealt  so  fairly  and  liberallj  with 
erery  opinion  that  he  expreaaed. 

''  On  the  main  points  of  the  argument,  however,  they  were  quite  at 
variance.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  done  itself 
honour  by  the  course  which  it  had  just  taken,  but  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  a  majority  of  those,  who  were  neither  in  Parliament  them- 
selves, nor  mixed  much  in  political  circles,  believed  that  the  Lords  had 
committed  a  mistake  in  not  going  into  committee  with  the  bill,  and  try- 
ing to  alter  it  there.  As  to  reform,  so  &r  at  least  as  the  disfranchising 
of  small  boroughs  and  enfranchising  of  large  towns  meant  reform,  he  was 
satisfied  that  only  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  persons  of  property  and 
education  were  adverse  to  it ;  and  he  believed  that  an  administration  un- 
willing to  concede  these  points,  would  not  only  not  be  supported,  but  that 
the  attempt  to  form  it  would  be  the  signal  for  violence,  which  would  soon 
become  too  powerfiil  to  be  controlled.  *  You  must  always  remember,'  he 
continued,  '  that  those  persons  whom  you  see,  know  your  opinions,  and 
confi>rm  their  language  to  them.  But  be  assured  that  you  are  deceived,  as 
you  have  been  before,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  if  you  believe  that  any- 
thing can  save  the  nomination  boroughs.  The  events  of  the  last  year 
have  so  damaged  them  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  arguments  that  we 
have  been  driven  to  use  in  their  favour  are  so  unintelligible  to  everybody 
who  has  not,  by  being  in  Parliament,  seen  the  practical  use  of  their  exist- 
ence,— while  those  against  them  are  so  palpable  to  eveiybody's  under- 
standing, that  they  absolutely  stink  in  the  nose  of  the  coimtry.  Nay,  I 
am  persuaded  that  even  if  they  could  be  preserved,  those  persons  who  sat 
for  them  wotdd  be  placed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  quite  different 
position  from  that  which  they  have  hitherto  held.'  " 

Lord  Whamcliffe  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  Duke's  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  difiBculty  of  governing  the  country  under  the 
existing  system.  He  neither  denies  that  fact^  nor  calls  in  question 
the  extent  of  the  risks  which  might  attend  the  proposed  change  of 
system ;  but  he  holds  to  his  old  opinion,  that  these  risks  were  con- 
tingent merely,  and  that  the  only  choice  was,  between  incurring 
them^  and  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  government  with  the  aid  of 
constant  military  interference.  Nor  had  he  any  doubt  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  measure  might  be  neutralised 
by  regulations  and  changes  after  the  nomination  boroughs  had  been 
abandoned. 

We  consider  it  right  to  give  a  good  deal  in  detail  the  substance 
of  the  reply  which  this  communication  called  forth;  because  it 
places  in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  motive  from  which  the  Duke 
acted,  and  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  brought  him  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

**  He  admitted  that  he  might  be  mistaken  as  weU  as  other  men  in  re- 
spect to  public  opinion,  not  less  than  in  regard  to  what  might  occur  in 
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future,  but  He  could  not  be  deceiyed  respecting  the  pasL  He  iras  qmte 
certain  that  his  Government  had  been  broken  down  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  and  by  the  conduct  of  parties  in  reference  to  that  question,  and 
not  by  parliamentary  reform.  He  was  convinced  that  if  those  who  com- 
bined against  him  on  that  occasion  could  have  foreseen  what  had  since 
happened,  much  more  what  was  likely  to  occur,  the  ministry  would  not 
have  been  changed.  They  would  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Kingfs  deare 
for  reform ;  the  rage  for  reform  would  have  spent  itself  as  heretofm,  and 
the  countiy  would  have  been  saved.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  informatioa 
was  correct,  when  he  stated  that  the  gentlemen  and  better  description  of 
yeomanry,  and  others  possessing  property  in  the  intelligent  and  opnleot 
coimties  of  Kent  and  Hampshire,  were  against  the  Government  measnre. 
He  believed  that  he  could  name  as  many  as  a  dozen  other  counties  in  the 
south  of  England,  where  the  same  opinion  prevailed.  And  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  in  Scotland  no  small  reaction  had  set  in,  and  that  in  Ireland 
the  Protestants  were  to  a  man  against  any  change.  He  admitted  thit 
men  in  general  were  not  well  informed  of  the  uses,  nor  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  close  boroughs  in  our  system ;  but  he  could  not  on  that 
account  admit  that  if  they  were  retained,  those  who  sat  for  them  wonld 
cease  to  have  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  use  of  sncb 
boroughs  was,  that  they  opened  the  door  of  the  House  to  men  of  talent 
who  could  not  otherwise  find  their  way  there :  and  these  men  must  alwsji 
command  attention  wherever  they  were.  He  admitted,  likewise,  that  tbe 
constitution  and  habits  of  the  Hous6  of  Lords  were  not  generally  under- 
stood, nor  the  reasons  which  made  it  difficult  to  amend  a  l^shttire 
measure  in  a  committee  of  that  House.  The  House  might  therefore  be 
liable  to  undeserved  censure  for  having  considered  of  rejecting  rather  than 
of  amending  the  late  bill.  Still  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  was,  he 
maintained,  generally  approved,  and  men  who  felt  that  their  existence  d^ 
pended  upon  the  continuance  of  good  order  in  the  country,  looked  to  the 
House  of  Lords  with  confidence,  and  would  see  its  constitutional  power 
destroyed  with  dismay.  Moreover,  he  was  bound  to  tell  his  correspondent 
that  when  he  thought  of  what  would  be  the  state  of  this  oountiy  under 
the  control  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  he  was  not  dealing  with 
mere  fancies.  He  looked  at  what  was  going  on  in  England  at  the  preaent 
moment ;  he  saw  what  had  passed  and  was  passing  in  other  countries 
under  a  similar  system  of  government.  It  might  be  the  British  Constitu- 
tion in  name,  but  it  was  not  so  in  fact,  as  the  British  Constitution  had  been 
acted  upon  for  the  last  150  years.  Indeed,  every  advocate  for  refonn 
admitted  that  when  their  point  was  carried,  corresponding  changes  in  the 
practice  of  the  Constitution  must  be  introduced.  Now  what  were  these 
changes  likely  to  be  ?  What  he  feared  was,  the  destruction  of  the  race  of 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  with  them  of  its  glory,  its  honour,  and  its 
prosperity.  For  it  was  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  any  class — least  of  all  the 
lowest  —  would  benefit  by  that  catastrophe.  He  defied  all  the  political 
economists  and  reformers  in  the  world  to  provide  for  more  than  22,000,000 
of  people,  half  so  well  as  all  the  classes  of  the  population  were  provided 
for  at  that  moment. 
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'^  StiJl,  in  spite  of  all  these  considerations,  it  might,  he  acknowledged,  be 
necessary  to  consider  of  improvements  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
If  so,  let  them  proceed  practically ;  let  them  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
what  was  in  existence,  examine  well  the  probable  effect  of  every  improve- 
ment before  it  was  introduced,  and  the  actual  effect  before  another  was 
proposed,  and  then  they  might  preserve  the  country.  If  the  bill  were 
taken,  or  even  Lord  WliamclifTe's  improvement  on  it,  as  he  (the  Duke) 
understood  it,  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  any  nobleman  of  his  circle,  nor  any 
gentleman  of  his  caste,  would  govern  the  coimtry  six  weeks  afler  the 
reformed  Parliament  met,  and  the  race  of  English  gentlemen  would  not 
last  long  afterwards.  Such  was  his  sincere  opinion,  founded  on  what  he 
saw  going  on  around  him,  and  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  he  earnestly  re- 
commended it  to  the  attention  of  others." 

It  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Duke's  idiosyncrasy,  that  whatever 
subject  he  undertook  to  discuss,  the  terms  in  which  he  dealt  with 
it  were  not  always  very  rigidly  measured.     His  argument,  as  here 
stated,  may  appear  to  many  wild  in  the  extreme,  time  and  events 
having  long  ago  confuted  it.     But  is  the  case  really  so  ?     Was  the 
Duke  referring  to  the  physical  or  even  to  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ?    Nothing  of  the  sort    His  mind's 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  great  institutions  of  the  country ;  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  especially  in  the  selection  of  its  ministers ; 
upon  the  Established  Church,  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges ; 
upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  power  to  control  and  modify  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  upon  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  and  the  territorial 
interest,  which  he  held  to  be  the  very  foundation-stone  of  England's 
greatness.   Will  anybody  pretend  to  say,  that  these  or  any  of  them 
hold  the  same  vantage-ground  which  they  occupied  previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832?     Are  we  not,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  full  current  of  change,  which,  though  less  rapid 
than  the  Duke  anticipated,  is  not  less  steady ;  and  which,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  may,  perhaps  must,  recast,  in  a  great  degree,  the  whole 
order  of  society  among  us  ?     Let  no  man,  therefore,  say  of  the 
Duke  that  he  was  frightened  at  a  shadow,  or  that  the  language 
which  he  held,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued,  was  at 
variance  with  his  acknowledged  magnanimity  and  patriotism.   They 
might  indicate —  possibly  they  did  — a  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England,  than  a  great  statesman 
ought  to  possess.     They  showed  that  he  had  studied  the  character 
of  the  democracy,  rather  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own. 
But  they  were,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  neither  puerile 
nor  morbid.     He  struggled,  in  point  of  fact,  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  great  principle ;  by  what  process  and  with  what  effect  will 
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best  be  understood  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  following  in- 
teresting letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  note  enclosing  a  com- 
munication from  Lord  Whamcliffe,  the  Duke  proceeds  to  say— 

^^  That  he  likewise  had  had  fiome  correspondence  with  that  nobleman,  upon 
the  subject  of  his  communications  with  Grovemment  respecting  the  changes 
in  the  Reform  Bill.  After  receiving  Lord  Wharncliife'B  explanation  of  his 
own  and  Lord  Harrowby's  views,  as  well  as  the  details  of  his  conversation 
with  Lord  Grey,  he  had  told  Lord  Whamcliffe  that  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  his  deliberations  with  Lord  Harrowby.  Indeed  he  had  before  observed 
to  him,  that  Lord  Grey  had  never  intended  to  include  him  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  in  the  number  of  peers  who  entertained  the  same  opinions  as 
himself  and  Lord  Harrowby.  At  the  same  time  he  had  observed  to  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  that  as  Government  appeared  by  their  proclamation  against 
political  unions  to  be  disposed  to  break  with  the  Radicals,  they  must  relj 
upon  him  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  and  his  friends  for  support.  That  his  posi- 
'  tion  woidd  thus  become  one  of  power  and  responsibility,  and  that  both 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  might 
manifest  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  him.  He  had  therefore  earnestly 
urged  him  to  agree  to  nothing,  which  should  not  leave  to  the  country 
some  prospect  of  being  governed. 

'^  Passing  on  from  this  subject,  the  Duke  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  22nd,  just  alluded  to,  was  a  made-up  affair  with 
the  RadicaLs. 

"  About  three  weeks  previously  he  had  written  to  the  King  respecting 
the  danger  that  would  result  from  the  political  unions  taking  arms  and 
forming  themselves  into  National  Guards,  to  which  at  that  time  they  were 
daily  incited  by  the  government  newspapers.  He  had  informed  his 
Majesty  that,  according  to  information  which  had  reached  him,  a  contract 
had  been  entered  into  for  supplying  the  Birmingham  Union  with  arms.  The 
King  had  replied  immediately,  stating  in  strong  terms  his  opinion  that 
these  armaments  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  his  conviction  that  his  minis- 
ters concurred  in  that  opinion,  and  would  resist  them.  His  Majesty 
having  sent  to  Lord  Grey  the  Duke's  communication  and  his  own  answer, 
the  Duke  had  corresponded  with  Lord  Grey  respecting  the  arming  of  these 
associations,  and  subsequently  respecting  their  organisation,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  proclamation.  It  was  on  the  7th  that  the  Duke  had 
written  to  the  King,  and  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  tone  of  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject  of  these  armaments  underwent  a  complete  change. 
The  Duke  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that  Lord  Grey  must  have  been 
aware  on  the  8th  or  the  9th  of  his  communication  to  the  King,  and  of  his 
Majesty's  answer.  What  the  date  of  Lord  Grey's  first  communication 
with  Lord  Whamcliffe  might  have  been,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was 
probably  about  the  same  time.  At  all  events  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
proclamation  came  out  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  which  he  had 
made  to  Lord  Grey  on  the  previous  Sunday  on  the  subject  of  the  oi^- 
nisation  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  and  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  he 
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had  received  from  Lord  Gr«7,  communicating  tlie  results  of  inquiries 
which  had  been  instituted  into  the  reported  armament  of  the  Union. 

"  The  King)  he  observed,  had  been  very  much  excited  by  his  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  armaments,  and  the  Duke  considered  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  GrOTemment  thereupon  notified  to  their  friends  of  the  press 
that  they  were  going  too  fax.  Probably  they  did  the  same  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Union.  At  all  events  he  knew  that  his  Majesty  had  seen  his 
letters  to  Lord  Grey.  He  had  himself  sent  copies  of  the  first,  in  which  he 
had  told  Lord  Grey  that  he  would  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  deprive  of 
their  arms  an  association  which  had  once  assumed  them,  and  that  the 
public  ought  to  be  warned  by  authority  of  the  illegal  and  dangerous  course 
which  these  unions  were  pursuing.  He  thought  it  most  likely,  also,  that 
his  Majesty  had  seen  his  last  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  send  his  Majesty  a  copy,  containing  his  remonstrance  against  the 
organisation  of  the  union,  and  his  statement  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  could  be  intended  only  for  military  purposes. 
Neither  had  he  forgotten  to  remonstrate  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
union  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  control  the  Government  and  Parliament. 
His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  the  King  must  have  insisted  upon  the  issue 
of  the  proclamation,  and  that  the  ministers  prevailed  upon  the  Radicals  to 
submit  to  it  by  informing  them  that  the  Government  must  break  up  if 
they  did  not. 

"  He  coidd  not  on  any  other  grounds  account  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Union  on  the  22nd,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  resolution 
respecting  organisation ;  that  being  the  very  day  on  which  the  proclama- 
tion was  published  in  London,  and  the  day  after  that  on  which  it  must 
have  been  agreed  to  in  council.  If  this  view  of  the  case  were  correct,  and 
appearances  strongly  confirmed  it,  then  very  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  honesty  of  the  Whig  Government,  and  Lord  Whamclifie  would 
certainly  become  its  dupe. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  Government  to  have  separated  from 
the  Radicals,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  would  be  the  result  of  Lord 
Whamcliffe's  negotiation.  He  (the  Duke)  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  Lords  Whamcliffe  and  Harrowby  sensible  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  were  assuming.  If  they  remained  firm,  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  bill  might  be  averted,  and  the  country  would  have  gained  so 
much  by  the  persevering  labour  of  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  result  of  Lord  Whamcliffe's  negotiation  was  exactly  such 
as  the  Duke  appears  all  along  to  have  anticipated.  It  came  to 
nothings  and  on  the  29th  of  November  his  lordship  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  Duke  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  Cmzon  Street 
"  My  dear  Duke, 

'^  I  have  seen  Lord  Grey  again  this  morning,  and  have  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  although  I  wait  for 
Harrowby's  arrival,  which  I  expect  this  evening,  I  have  no  idea  that  any- 
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thing  remains  for^us  to  do,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  communication 
between  us  and  the  Government.  I  thought  it  onlj  due  to  you  to  let  you 
know  this  circumstance  as  early  as  possible.'^ 

The  consequence  of  this  failure  was,  that  while  the  Government 
returned  to  its  close  alliance  with  the  Badicals,  the  party  opposed 
to  the  great  question  of  the  day  broke  up  into  two  sections.  That 
of  which  the  Duke  was  at  the  head  adhered  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  come  what  might  the  House  of  Lords,  if  still  unconvinced  of 
the  policy  and  justice  of  the  ministerial  measure,  was  bound  to 
reject  it  as  it  had  done  before.  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  his  friends, 
on  the  contrary,  though  thrown  over  in  private  discussion  by  Earl 
Grey,  continued  to  persuade  themselves  that  by  some  process  or 
another  the  ministers  would  be  induced  to  concede  a  great  deal  to 
their  wishes  in  committee.  They  appear,  also,  to  have  entertained 
the  belief  that  however  ready  Lord  Grey  might  be  to  create  peers  in 
order  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  would  not  take  so 
desperate  a  step  for  any  less  important  purpose.  Both  sections  of 
the  party  exerted  themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  recess  to 
stamp  their  own  views  of  things  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The 
waverers,  and  especially  Lord  Wharncliffe,  engaged  actively  in  a 
correspondence,  which  is  not  always  remarkable  for  its  strict 
adherence  to  logical  principles.  Assuming  certain  premises  to  be 
true,  for  which,  as  the  event  proved,  they  had  no  authority,  they 
argued  from  them  as  if  they  had  been  acknowledged  facts,  and 
succeeded  in  deciding  many  against  further  opposition  to  the  second 
reading.  As  to  the  Duke,  his  letters  appear  almost  all  to  have 
been  written  in  reply  to  communications  from  others.  They  differ 
little,  in  their  general  tone,  from  those  to  which  we  have  just 
referred ;  and  are  calm,  argumentative,  and,  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  regarded  it,  as  wise  as  they  are 
moderate.  For  example,  he  is  implored  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, on  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  to  go  to  Brighton  immediately 
to  see  the  King,  to  urge  his  Majesty  not  to  make  peers,  and  to 
offer,  himself,  to  form  such  a  government  as  would  be  able  to 
protect  the  Sovereign  from  the  demand  to  make  them.  Being 
confined  at  the  time  by  illness  to  his  chamber,  he  replies  — 

"  That  he  could  not  follow  the  Duke*s  advice,  even  if  he  considered 
the  course  recommended  to  be  advisable.  But  was  it  advisable  ?  When 
he  wrote  to  the  King  in  the  previous  November,  on  the  armament  of 
the  political  unions,  he  had  a  case  in  hand  in  which  he  was  certain  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  country  would  concur  with  him.  He 
took  that  step,  also,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  he  knew  that  if^fii  King 
desired  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds  in  which  he  was  held,  he  (the  I>^e)  could 
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assist  bim  in  doing  so.  There  was  time  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  and  the 
sense  of  the  country  might  hare  been  taken  on  a  question,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  what  did  the  King  do  ?  lie  concurred, 
even  to  exaggeration,  in  every  opinion  which  the  Duke  expressed.  His 
ministers  saw  that  they  had  got  into  a  scrape ;  they  prevailed  upon  the  press 
and  the  political  unions  to  alter  their  course ;  they  issued  a  mock  procla- 
mation, and  promised  the  King  a  bill  to  suppress  the  associations,  which 
promise  they  never  performed ;  and  the  King  became  quite  satisfied  with 
them,  and  went  on  as  before.  This  happened  in  a  r^y  good  and  un- 
doubted case,  and  at  a  peculiarly  £kvourable  season  of  the  year.  How 
did  the  Conservative  party  stand,  while  he  was  writing,  in  the  matter  of 
the  peerage? 

'^  The  Duke  did  not  deny  that  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  very  important  one  for  the  country ;  or  that  the 
country,  if  it  understood  what  was  really  proposed  to  it,  would  respond 
&vourably  to  an  appeal  in  support  of  that  independence.  But  would  the 
country  be  allowed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  appeal  7  Would  not 
the  move  be  represented  or  understood  to  be  an  appeal  on  the  question  of 
refi>rm  ?  And  then  was  there  time  to  make  the  appeal,  or  to  get  a  new 
Parliament  together  ?  Even  if  they  were  to  dissolve  on  that  day  (2nd  of 
January)  they  could  not  open  a  new  Parliament  till  the  dth  of  March  at 
the  earliest ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March  the  Mutiny  Act  expired. 

"  Observe  next  what  was  to  be  done.  He  (the  Duke)  was  to  see  the 
King,  to  advise  him  to  refuse  to  create  peers,  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
form  a  government  to  protect  him  from  that  demand,  to  convince  his 
Majesty  that  he  was  really  able  to  protect  him.  He  would  then  have  a 
government  to  form  and  the  Parliament  to  dissolve,  which,  using  all  pos- 
sible haste,  could  not  be  done  imder  ten  days ;  and  so  the  opening  of  the 
second  Parliament  would  be  put  off  to  the  ^dth  of  March. 

"  But  perhaps  they  might  be  able  to  go  on  without  a  dissolution.  That 
was  clearly  out  of  the  question.  The  existing  House  of  Ck)mmons  had 
been  formed  on  purpose  to  carry  parliamentary  reform.  It  was  a  member 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  not  hear  of  a 
minister  who  should  found  his  authority  on  the  basis  of  protection  to  the 
independence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "When,  therefore,  he  went  to  the 
King,  he  must  answer  the  first  question  which  his  Majesty  would  put  to 
him,  by  saying  that  no  ministry,  founded  on  the  principle  of  supporting 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  could  look  for  the  support  of  the 
existing  House  of  Ck)mmons ;  and  that  he  could  not,  at  that  moment, 
advise  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  his  Parliament. 

"  But  would  the  King  embark  with  the  Duke  on  a  new  course  ?  His 
Majesty  would,  in  the  first  place,  so  manage  his  conversation,  as  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  Duke  himself  had  any  confidence  in  the  course  which 
he  was  recommending.  If  the  King  should  discover  that  the  Duke  saw 
the  risks  and  dangers,  which  as  an  honest  and  experienced  man  he  could 
not  avoid  seeing,  his  Majesty  would  shake  him  off,  and  would  found  his 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  his  ministers  upon  the  very 
reasoning  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Duke.** 
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The  individual,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  had  implored 
his  correspondent  to  consider  himself  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
to  risk  all,  as  he  knew  that  he  would  do,  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
in  order  to  save  the  country.  We  cannot  give  the  Duke's  answer 
in  any  other  words  than  his  own :  — 

^*  1  know  that  the  times  are  approaching,  if  not  come,  when  men  must 
consider  themselves  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  must  sacrifice  themselyefl 
to  the  public  interests.  But  it  behoves  a  man  like  me  to  look  around 
him,  and  to  consider  the  consequences,  not  to  himself  alone,  but,  what  ia 
more  important,  to  the  public  interests,  of  every  step  he  takes.  And  I 
must  say  that,  taking  that  view  of  the  case,  I  differ  in  opinion  with  you; 
and  am  convinced  that  I  should  do  harm,  rather  than  good,  by  inter- 
ference." 

We  have  given  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Duke  met  a  strong  appeal  made  to  him  on  the  subject  which 
then  occupied  all  minds/J  In  discussing  another  question,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  the  initiative.  The  Irish  Protestants  were 
at  this  time  becoming  very  impatient.  They  could  not  brook  the 
insults  that  were  daily  heaped  upon  them  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  they  were  irritated  by  the  neglect  with  which  the  King's 
Government  treated  them.  A  great  meeting  was  called  in  conse- 
quence from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  advertised  as  about 
to  be  held  on  the  I7th  instant,  in  the  Eotimda  at  Dublin.  De- 
precating that  move,  the  Duke  wrote,  on  the  7th,  to  Lord  Roden, 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  He  entertained,  he  said,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  and  particularly  of  the  class  which  would  probably  be  assembled 
on  the  occasion  in  question ;  but  he  confessed  that,  being  accustomed  to 
deal  with  masses  of  men,  he  could  not  look  with  confidence  to  the  safety 
of  so  numerous  an  assembly  (20,000  were  expected  to  attend),  unless 
their  arrangement  and  classification  were  very  perfectly  made  and  under- 
stood, and  it  was  known  what  each  man  was  to  do,  and  with  whom  he 
was  to  act,  in  case  of  attack  or  interruption.  Without  such  previous 
arrangement  and  imderstanding,  20,000  gentlemen  would  be  just  as  much 
a  mob,  as  any  other  assembly  of  equal  numbers.  They  could  only  submit 
to  an  oiganised  attack,  if  it  were  made  upon  them. 

'^  He  would  suppose  some  probable  cases ;  first,  that  the  Radicals  of 
Dublin  should  attack  the  Protestant  gentlemen — that  was  not  impossible; 
some  might  even  believe  that  it  was  probable.  Would  the  Government 
protect  the  meeting  of  the  Protestant  gentlemen  ?  Secondly,  suppose  the 
Government  were  to  recommend  that  the  meeting  should  not  take  place, 
or  were  to  prohibit  its  taking  place,  on  the  ground  of  apprehended  dis- 
turbance. Would  not  the  meeting  be  an  act,  in  that  case,  very  little  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land ?    Thirdly,  suppose  the  Government  should  order  the  civil  magisliate 
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to  di^)er8e  the  meeting.     Would  not  that  occasion  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
among  all  the  better  classes,  and  be  a  complete  triumph  to  the  Radicals? 

"  In  whatever  light  he  regarded  the  proposed  meeting,  it  was  a  subject 
of  regret  to  him  that  it  had  been  called ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  xmless 
every  man  fullj  understood  what  he  was  expected  to  do,  there  could  be 
no  safety  for  any  who  attended  it." 

The  meeting,  fortunately,  instead  of  being  attended  by  20,000, 
scarcely  comprised  2000  persons;  and  as  all  these  were  accom- 
modated within  the  walls  of  the  Rotunda,  it  passed  over  without 
bloodshed. 

The  same  hand  which  thus  puts  on  record  sage  advice  in 
reference  to  events  that  are  impending,  is  called  upon  to  write 
about  the  property  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
stat«  of  the  labour  market,  and  of  the  currency  in  England.  The 
prospects  of  the  Church  are  thus  rapidly  disposed  of;  — 

"  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland,  that  is  to 
aay,  the  Protestants,  if  fairly  supported  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  supporting  the  Government  as  they  ought,  are  too  strong, 
whether  in  a  moral,  a  political,  or  a  military  view,  for  all  the  rest.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  Government  are  yet  prepared  to  act  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  They 
must  be  better  supported  than  they  are  as  yet,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, particularly  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  before  they  can 
venture  upon  such  a  contest.  We  must  see  what  a  reformed  Parliament, 
and  a  ministry  forced  by  that]  Parliament  upon  the  King,  will  do  in 
respect  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  that  part  of  it  in  Ireland  in  par- 
ticular. The  latter  is,  however,  at  the  outposts,  and  the  first  to  be 
attacked." 

And  yet  the  statesman  who  looked  thus  suspiciously  upon  the 
Government  was  too  honest  to  oppose  them  in  their  Irish  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  when  it  came  on.  He  believed  that  the  clergy, 
though  forced  by  that  measure  to  make  a  sacrifice,  would  gain 
more  in  the  avoidance  of  angry  collision  with  the  tenantry,  than 
they  lost  in  income :  and  finding  that  the  Primate  took  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  he  voted  for  the  bill. 

On  the  labour  and  ciurrency  questions  the  Duke  expresses  him- 
self thns ;  showing  thereby  that  he  had  been  no  careless  student  of 
Adam  Smith,  but  that,  possibly,  he  had  either  not  read,  or  had 
fidled  to  catch  the  entire  meaning  of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and,  above 
all,  of  ilill,  the  ablest  of  the  disciples  of  the  great  Glasgow 
professor : — 

"  In  respect  to  labour  in  England,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  topics 
of  our  time.     The  labourer  has  acquired  some  very  bad  habits  of  late 
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years,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  render  his  subsiBtence  more  ex- 
pensive to  himself,  incapacitate  him  from  rendering  service  to  his  empk>jet 
of  a  value  equal  to  the  money  price  paid  to  him  for  that  service.  This  has ' 
unfortunately  occurred  at  a  period  when  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
country,  the  growing  increase  of  the  use  and  capability  of  nuichineiy  to 
perform  the  service  of  men^s  hands,  and  the  great  decrease  of  pablie 
expenditure,  and  the  general  increase  of  capitalisation  throughout  the 
country,  have  increased  the  supply  of  labourers,  and  have  diminished  tbe 
demand  for  their  services  to  an  amount  that  is  quite  distressing.  Bat  I 
confess  that  I  consider  what  we  see  now  as  nothing  to  what  we  ahiD 
witness  by  and  by,  when  the  prospect  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  earned 
will  have  approached  a  little  nearer  to  us,  and  will  have  produced  the 
effect  which  must  be  expected  from  it,  of  putting  an  end  to  private 
expenditure. 

"  I  quite  concur  with  you  that  every  country  labourer  should  have 
land.  I  should  think  four  acres  too  much.  I  should  think  one  acre 
would  be  sufficient.  If  he  holds  more  he  will  not  labour  for  hire.  Thia 
country  would  soon  in  that  respect  resemble  Ireland. 

"  In  respect  to  paper  cui^^ncy,  your  lordship  does  me  justice  in  be- 
lieving that  I  have  no  objection  to  reconsider  that  or  any  other  subject 
upon  which  I  have  formed  and  given  an  opinion.  I  say  this  with  the 
reserve  always  of  avoiding,  in  the  mode  of  consideration,  the  holding  out 
expectation  to  the  public  of  changes  which  might  not  after  all  be  deemed 
advisable. 

"  My  objection  to  allow  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  1/.  notes  in  England  ia^ 
that  it  enables  anybody  who  sets  up  as  a  banker  in  the  country  to  trade 
upon  the  property  of  others  as  his  capital.  He  issues  his  notes  upon  loans 
and  interest,  and  the  borrower,  with  these  notes,  buys  the  property  of  anj 
description  that  is  in  the  market.  The  banker  stops  payment,  and  he  wbo 
holds  the  notes,  and  has  given  valuable  property  for  them,  is  the  loser.  Hiis 
is  the  simple  transaction,  and  I  contend  that  the  legii^ture  ought,  in  a 
state  of  society  like  ours,  to  prevent  such  transactions. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  holder  of  valuable  property  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  it  for  these  notes.  That  is  true  in  respect  to  legal 
necessity,  but  the  attendant  upon  this  system  is,  that  every  other  deacrip- 
tion  of  money  moves  out  of  the  countiy.  This  would  appear,  indeed,  to 
be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  system.  The  holder  of  valuable  property  must 
then  sell  or  exchange  it  for  notes,  or  not  sell  at  all ;  of  course  then  he  will 
sell  for  notes. 

'^  But  it  is  contended  that  we  will  take  security  from  the  issuer  of  these 
notes.  The  mode  of  taking  this  security,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation,  is  not  veiy  easy;  but  security  at  all,  which  I  know 
at  one  time  was  much  talked  of,  is  very  difficult.  The  whole  of  a  banker's, 
and  of  every  man*s  personal  property  is,  at  this  moment,  security  for  all 
his  debts.  How  is  it  possible  to  allot  a  portion  to  be  security  for  a  par- 
ticular description  of  debt  in  the  shape  of  a  one-poimd  promissory  note  f 
But  woidd  the  country  bankers  give  this  security  7  I  was  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  recollect  Mr.  Vansittart's  endeavour  to  arrange  such  a  plan.    He  waa 
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Tehementlj  opposed  by  all  the  country  bankers,  and  by  all  over  whom 
this  poweriU  body  had  any  influence. 

''  As  I  said  before,  the  arrangement  of  a  security  proportioned  to  the 
dealings  in  small  notes  of  each  country  banker,  is  a  very  difficult  opera- 
tion. But  if  it  should  be  successful,  I  must  say,  that  nearly  all  the  advan- 
tBge  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  taking  off  the  restriction  upon  the 
circulation  of  these  notes  wotdd  fail.  Country  bankers  would  then  feel 
that  they  gave  security  for  every  pound  that  they  should  lend  to  a  farmer 
or  other  individual.  They  would  become  as  cautious  of  making  loans  in 
their  own  paper,  as  they  now  are  in  making  them  in  their  own  notes  of 
5/.  and  10/.  value,  which  they  know  that  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  exchange  for  gold  at  any  moment.  Thus  but  little  facility  would  be 
given  to  speculation  according  to  this  scheme. 

'^  But  it  is  contended  that  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
in  circulation  for  the  purposes  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  if  people 
would  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  they  would  find  that  there  is  more 
money  now  in  circulation  than  there  ever  has  been  before.  But  this  is 
quite  certain,  that  no  more  would  be  issued  and  circulated  than  would  t>e 
absolutely  necessary,  and  possibly  not  so  much  as  is  now  in  circulation, 
under  the  proposed  system.  Particularly  if  it  should  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover a  mode  of  obtaining  security  from  country  bankers,  for  the  payment 
of  every  small  note  that  they  should  issue,  into  which  they  would  consent 
to  enter." 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 

ILEFOBK  BILL.  —  SEOOND  BEA-DHra  CABBIED. — THE  DT7KE  ATTEMPTS  TO  FOM 
AN  ADMINISTBATIOIT. — HE  FAILS.  —  THE  BILL  PASSEJ). — THE  DVEE'S  LOT 
ATTEKPTED   ON   THE   18tH  OF   JUNE. 

The  time  drew  on  when  Parliament  was  to  meet,  and  still  the 
minds  of  the  opposition  lords  remained  unsettled.  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  indeed,  re-opened  his  correspondence,  not  only  with  the 
Duke,  but  with  the  Government.  To  the  former  he  reiterated  all 
the  arguments  which  he  had  employed  during  the  previous  autiunn, 
and  added  an  earnest  request  that,  in  the  event  of  the  second 
reading  being  carried,  the  Duke  would  so  far  give  way  as  to  assist 
him  and  his  friends  in  their  attempts  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
bill.  From  the  latter  he  strove  to  obtain  a  promise,  that  no  new 
peers  would  be  made,  provided  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  Lord 
Grrey  had  on  a  former  occasion  explained  it,  should  be  established. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Whamcliffe,  in  writing  to  the  Duke, 
neither  disguised  his  own  abhorrence  of  the  measure,  nor  made 
any  secret  of  his  alarm  at  the  consequences  which  must  attend  its 
enactment  into  law : — 

"  Satisfied  as  he  was  that  the  old  CJonstitution  answered  every  purpose  of 
good  government,  he  was  ready  to  incur  any  amoimt  of  odium,  or  even  of 
hazard,  rather  than  allow  a  mere  party  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  Ae 
aid  of  the  Radicals  and  Dissenters,  to  overbear  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
the  wiser  part  of  his  countrymen.  But  all  that  had  passed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  a  half  satisfied  him,  that  the  number  of  those  was  very 
small  indeed,  out  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  did  not  believe  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  reform  to  be  necessary.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
persevere  in  obstinately  refusing  such  a  measure  as  would  enable  the 
country  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  was  too  evidently  aimed  at  all  its 
institutions. 

"  But  he  went  further  than  this.  He  had  never  ceased,  since  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  to  regret  that  its  reiusal  had  been  un«<^" 
companied  by  some  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  which 
everywhere  prevailed,  that  the  time  was  come  for  applying  a  remedy 
to  the  blots  and  defects,  which  confessedly  existed  in  the  Constitution. 
Had  such  a  resolution  passed  the  House,  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  have  been  now  in  a  far  better  condition  to  deal  wisely  with  the 
ministerial  plan;    because  irom  the   absence   of  such  a  resolution  we 
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eonntiy  Lad  accepted  their  advene  Tote  as  one  of  mere  resistance  to  all 
reform. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  he  and  others  had  made  np  their  minds  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  oppose  that  reading. 
When  in  committee  thej  would  do  thek  best  to  amend  the  bill,  and  by 
the  extent  of  their  success  or  fidlure  in  that  effort  their  future  course 
would  be  determined." 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  were  we  to  give  in  full  the  rea- 
soning by  which  Lord  Wharncliffe  endeavoured  to  justify  the 
policy  on  which  he  was  bent  It  turned  entirely  upon  two  hinges. 
Firsts  who  was  prepared,  if  the  present  bill  were  rejected,  to  pro- 
pose another,  such  as  the  country  might  be  expected  to  accept  ? 
Could  the  Duke,  after  his  declaration  against  all  reform,  take  this 
course  ?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  do 
so  ?  And  were  there  any  other  members  of  the  party,  in  either 
House,  whom  the  party  would  consent  to  follow?  For  it  was  quite 
clear  to  him  that  the  ministerial  measure  could  not  be  again  re- 
jected, except  by  those  who  should  be  prepared  to  substitute  for  it 
a  plan  of  reform,  which,  if  not  identical  with  that  thrown  out,  . 
must  comprise  all  those  of  its  features  which  appeared  to  him  and 
to  the  majority  in  the  Lords  to  be  most  objectionable.  Next,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by 
giving  way  so  far  as  to  concede  a  second  reading  to  the  bill.  And 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  that  some  public 
avowal  of  their  readiness  to  pass  the  second  reading  should  be 
made.  For  it  was  consistent  with  his  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
King  had  agreed  to  make  as  many  peers  as  his  ministers  might 
require,  in  order  to  carry  the  second  reading ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  they  were  not  already  created  was,  that  there  were  in  the 
Cabinet  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  desired  to  avoid  that 
extremity,  and  who  put  it  off  from  day  to  day  by  holding  out  the 
expectation  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  at  all.  "  But  we  caunot,** 
continued  he,  **  expect  that  they  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  public 
declaration  in  support  of  their  opinion,  be  long  able  to  stand  out 
against  the  more  violent,  who,  from  personal  or  party  views,  as 
well  as  from  thinking  their  retention  of  office  identical  with  this 
bill,  are  constantly  pushing  Lord  Grrey  to  this  measure,  which  not 
only  insures  the  passing  of  the  bill  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  per- 
manence of  Whig  power  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  for  ever  puts 
an  end  to  the  respectability  and  weight  of  the  House  as  a  part  of 
the  legislature."  Therefore  was  he  urgent,  that  the  Lords  should 
no  longer  act  on  an  erroneous  notion  of  their  duty.  Their  part  in 
the  Constitution,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  to  interpose  a  moderate  and 
well-considered  check  to  the  inroad  of  principles  of  too  popular  or 
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democratic  a  character ;  but  not,  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
the  country,  to  persist  in  an  obstinate  refusal  to  try  whether,  by 
amendment,  the  obnoxious  measure  might  not  be  rendered  com- 
paratively safe.  "  Let  us  take  care,"  he  adds,  "  that  we  are  not  at 
issue  with  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  people,  and 
that  we  do  not  become  responsible  for  all  the  confusion  which 
must  ensue,  without  the  least  hope  of  final  success  in  a  straggle 
which  we  shall  have  unnecessarily  provoked." 

The  communication,  of  which  we  have  extracted  the  substance, 
reached  the  Duke  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  on  the  3rd  he 
replied  to  it : — 

"  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  Lord  Whamcliffe's  view  of  the 
position,  or  to  act  as  his  lordship  suggested.  If  evil  followed  the  rejection 
of  the  second  reading,  the  ministers,  not  the  House  of  Lords,  must  bear  . 
the  responsibility.  As  to  amending  the  bill  in  committee,  that,  from  &e 
very  constitution  of  the  House,  would  be  next  to  impossible ;  and  if  it 
were  possible,  what  would  be  gained?  The  administration,  which  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  House  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  would  be  equally  ready  to  create  peers,  in  order  to  undo  what 
the  committee  might  have  effected.  Had  ministers  adhered  to  any  of 
their  pledges  ?  They  promised,  at  the  outset,  to  bring  forward  a  plan  of 
moderate  reform.  Was  the  plan  before  them  a  moderate  one  ?  They 
annoimced  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  with  their  measure. 
Had  they  done  so  ?  After  carrying  it  to  a  second  reading,  and  so  esta- 
blishing the  principle,  they  had  been  defeated  in  committee  on  a  point  of 
detail ;  and  then,  instead  of  falling  with  their  bill,  they  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  new  Parliament  the  same  results  take  place.  They  are 
defeated  in  the  Lords,  and  the  line  which  they  adopt  is  to  prorogue,  and 
to  bring  in  a  third  bill,  as  mischievous  as  the  first.  But  this  was  not  alL 
What  good  had  come  of  his  lordship's  former  dealings  with  £arl  Grey — 
first,  when  they  discussed  the  question  face  to  face ;  and  by  and  by,  when, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chandos,  they  renewed  the  negotiation  ?  His 
lordship  could  not  say  that  the  minister  had  yielded  one  point. 

"  The  Duke  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  Reform  Bill  must  now  pass. 
That  had  been  rendered  inevitable  by  the  combination  of  the  King,  his 
ministers,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  poHtical  unions.  He  had 
not,  however,  changed  his  opinions  since  he  expressed  them  in  1830 ;  and 
was  convinced,  if  this  bill  passed  into  law,  the  House  of  Lords  must, 
sooner  or  later,  perish,  and  with  it  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  conntiy, 
including  the  monarchy.  He  therefore  intended  to  do  as  he  had  done 
before ;  he  would  make  up  his  mind  to  nothing  till  the  bill  came  into  the 
House,  and  would  then  take  such  a  com^e  as  might  appear  best :  and  he 
recommended  others  to  do  the  same.*' 

Meanwhile  every  new  day  and  every  fresh  piece  of  information 
which  he  received  led  more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  the 
struggle  which  impended  would  be  desperate.     One  noble  lord, 
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for  example,  writes  to  say  that  he  had  learned  from  Mr.  O'Co&nell 
that  Lords  Whamcliffe  and  Harrowby  had  consented  to  support 
the  second  reading,  on  the  understanding  that  not  more  than 
twelve  new  peers  should  be  created*  Another  makes  him  aware 
that  peer  after  peer  of  his  own  party  is  worked  upon  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  waverers  to  swerve  from  their  steadfastness.  A  third  assures 
him,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who  had  been  an  ear-witness  of 
what  he  repeats,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  described  Earl  Grey  as 
determined  to  carry  his  measure  in  its  integrity ;  that  if  he  could 
not  carry  the  second  reading  without  a  large  creation,  a  large 
creation  shotdd  take  place ;  but  that  he  was  not  thereby  restricted 
from  using  the  same  means  to  prevent  its  mutilation  in  com- 
mittee. For  the  only  change  to  which  he  might  perhaps  assent 
would  be  the  transference  of  a  few  seats  from  one  schedule  to 
another,  and  that  if  more  were  attempted  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  King  for  any  number  of  new  peers  up  to  a  hundred.  These 
were  grave  announcements,  yet  they  had  no  power  to  move  the 
Duke  from  the  course  which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  duty";  indeed 
they  tended  only  to  confirm  him  in  the  persuasion  at  which  he 
had  already  arrived,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  gain  nothing 
by  concession.     In  this  spirit  he  expresses  himself  when  he  says — 

"  My  professional  habits  have,  I  believe,  induced  me,  in  general,  to  look 
finrward  and  consider  the  consequences  of  any  course  of  action  which  I  am 
about  to  follow ;  and  occasionally  to  look  back  and  consider  the  conse- 
quences which  have  followed  from  a  previous  determination.  I  wish  that 
noble  lords  would  do  something  of  the  kind  in  relation  to  this  Reform  Bill. 
First  of  all,  looking  forward,  they  would  find  that  if  they  vote  for  the 
Beform  Bill,  and  it  passes,  as  it  is,  the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  the  first  institution  to  fall.  If 
they  vote  against  the  Reform  Bill,  we  are  told  that  peers  will  be  created. 
I  don*t  dispute  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
every  peer  created  wiU  be  a  vote  gained.  But  I  admit  that  an  additional 
creation  of  peers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  question,  will  destroy 
the  independence  and  the  character  of,  and  the  respect  for,  the  House  of 
Lords.  Is  it  not  better  that  this,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution, 
diould  be  the  act  of  the  ministers,  rather  than  of  individual  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  will  vote  for  the  bill  at  the  same  time  that  they 
disapprove  of  it  ? 

"  What  will  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  carried  this  bill  for  the 
ministers,  against  their  own  opinions  and  inclinations ;  but  out  of  defe- 
rence to  others  who,  by  the  by,  were  our  leaders  in  the  former  debates  1 

"  Let  noble  lords  only  look  back  upon  the  consequences  of  their  vote. 
A  few  windows  were  broken,  and  other  outrages  committed,  but  we  have 
gained  six  months  of  time,  during  which  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
alteration  of  sentiment  in  the  country.  Let  us  gain  more  time,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  know  that  we  must  get  the  better  of  them.'' 
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Looking  back  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  as  it  was  expressed 
in  the  newspapers,  at  the  period  when  the  Duke  thus  spoke  and 
wrote,  the  superficial  observer  will  at  once  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  he  laboured  under  a  complete  delusion.  They  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things,  will  be  slow  to 
endorse  that  opinion  in  its  fulness.  Undoubtedly  the  bill  had  a  large 
majority  of  tie  people  in  its  favour.  Among  its  supporters  were 
many  able  and  honest  men ;  and  the  newspaper  press,  as  weU  pro- 
vincial as  metropolitan,  generally  wrote  it  up.  But  behind  all  these 
was  arrayed  no  inconsiderable  amount  both  of  influence  and  good 
sense,  which  deprecated  change,  even  for  the  better,  provided  vio- 
lence were  necessary  to  bring  it  about.  The  Inns  of  Court,  the 
Universities,  most  of  the  leading  merchants  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Bristol,  the  heads  of  the  great  firms  in  Manchester,  Birming^ 
ham,  and  Glasgow,  were  generally  hostile  to  the  ministerial  scheme; 
and  recent  events  had  gone  fax  to  confirm  them  in.  this  opinion. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  clergy,  of  whom 
nine  out  of  every  ten  were  strong  Conservatives ;  or  of  the  yeo- 
manry, a  vast  majority  of  whom,  though  dazzled  at  first,  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  danger,  by  the  scenes  which  had  been 
enacted  in  Bristol  and  Nottingham.  And  when  we  shall  have 
deducted  all  these  classes,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill,  surely  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the 
Duke  had  at  least  some  ground  to  rest  upon  when  he  stated  that 
reaction  had  set  in,  and  that  there  could  be  no  risk  of  permanent 
confusion,  should  the  House  of  Lords,  still  believing  the  bill  to  be 
a  mischievous  one,  continue  its  opposition,  and  reject  it.  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  the  Duke  believed  that  resistance  was  the  safest 
course  left  for  the  House  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  to  the 
last  moment  he  persevered  in  counselling  and  preparing  for  it 

Meanwhile,  several  noblemen,  who  desired  to  follow  his  lead, 
yet  could  with  difficulty  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  into,  what  they  conceived  to  be,  a  safer 
course  of  opposition  than  that  which  he  advised.  One  discovered 
that  no  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  ought  to  be  considered,  unless 
it  came  before  the  House  as  a  complete  measure.  He  therefore 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  refuse  a  second  reading  to  the  bill> 
on  the  ground  that  it  made  no  provision  for  the  re-adjustment  of 
the  electoral  system  in  Ireland.  But  to  that  proposal  the  Duke 
would  not  listen.  He  was  ready  to  dare  everything  in  defence  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  stood,  but  he  would  not  defend  even  the  Con- 
stitution itself  by  a  subterfuge.  In  like  manner  he  refused  to  be 
a  party  to  a  motion  against  the  creation  of  new  peers,  which  he 
justly  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  prerogative,  and  which  he 
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was  convinced  would  serve  but  to  precipitate  the  evil  which  it  was 
intended  to  avert.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  a  moment  when  the 
utmost  exertion,  both  of  mind  and  body,  scarcely  suflBced  to  carry 
him  through  the  correspondence  which  the  reform  negotiation  cast 
upon  him,  every  peer  who  had  a  crotchet  of  his  own  to  maintain, 
or  a  scheme  to  propose,  laid  it  before  the  Duke,  and  besought  him 
to  become  its  advocate.  "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lord,'*  he  writes 
to  one  of  these,  — 

**  That  in  referring  these  matters  to  me,  you  entirely  mistake  my  posi- 
tion. I  cannot  prevail  upon  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Carnarvon  to  take 
a  part  in  any  question,  unless  it  should  suit  their  views.  I  must  first  under- 
stand the  object  myself,  and  then  impart  my  information  to  those  noble 
lords.  This  is  the  case  with  hundreds  of  questions  which  noble  lords 
think  proper  to  propose  for  discussion  in  the  House.  I  have  to  reconcile 
their  jarring  views  and  interests,  and  this  by  personal  conference  and  dis- 
cussion with  them  all.  There  is  no  individual  who,  in  these  times,  is 
equal  to  such  a  task,  be  his  diligence  and  ability  what  they  may.  My 
time,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  midnight,  is  occupied  in  conferences, 
discussions,  and  correspondence ;  and  I  declare  that  I  am  broken  down  by 
the  weight  unnecessarily,  and  in  my  opinion  without  advantage,  imposed 
upon  me.  I  can't  see  why  Lord  Wynford  should  not  himself  speak  to 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Carnarvon. 

"  He  characterises  most  truly  the  Reform  Bill.  The  object  is  to  aggran- 
dise one  party.  The  result  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  state.  If  men, 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  state,  are  sensihle  of  this  result,  and 
will  not  unite  cordially  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  Reform  Bill,  the  fault 
is  not  mine. 

^^  There  are  at  this  moment  depending  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  disciLs- 
sions  upon  which  we  cannot  draw  together.  Upon  some  of  them,  some 
noble  lords  insist  upon  having  divisions  previous  to  discussion.  Is  it  not 
a  hopeless  task  that  is  imposed  upon  any  man  to  desire  him  to  effect  union 
in  such  a  party  ?  '* 

At  last  the  Bill,  having  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  reading  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  the  discussion  which  arose  on 
that  occasion,  though  brief,  was,  in  the  Duke's  opinion,  suflSciently 
indicative  of  the  course  which  the  minister  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  follow.  Earl  Grey,  he  perceived,  was  determined  to  concede 
nothing,  and  expected  to  carry  the  second  reading  by  a  small 
majority.  This  done  the  House  would  probably  adjourn  for  the 
Easter  holidays,  and  during  the  recess  peers  enough  would  be 
created  to  overcome  all  resistance  in  committee.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  Duke's  views  in  regard  to  the  latter  arrangement 
were  not  generally  entertained  by  noble  lords  on  the  opposition 
benches.     Most  of  these  expected  to  go  into  committee  before  the 
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Easter  holidays,  when  time  would  not  be  afforded  for  the  creation 
with  which  the  Duke  threatened  them.  And  this  expectation  the 
waverers  turned  to  account,  in  the  resistance  which  they  now 
openly  made  to  the  Duke's  purpose  of  defeating  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading.  The  result  was  that  when  the  day  of  trial  arrived, 
a  larger  amount  of  defection  than  his  worst  fears  had  anticipated, 
manifested  itself.  After  a  grave  debate  which  lasted  three  nights, 
ministers  carried  the  second  reading  of  their  Bill  by  a  majority  of 
nine,  and  Parliament  adjourned  almost  immediately  afterwards,  as 
the  Duke  had  foretold  that  it  would  do. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  decision,  both 
upon  political  parties  in  Faxliament,  and  upon  the  great  commu- 
nity out  of  doors*  Beformers,  particularly  those  of  the  unions 
and  of  the  press,  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  give  utterance  to  their 
joy.  They  gloried  apparently  as  much  over  the  humiliation  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  over  the  success  of  their  own  measure ;  and 
demanded  that  danger  in  committee  should  be  guarded  against  by 
a  large  and  immediate  creation  of  peers.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  his  triumph  meekly.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  his  diffi- 
culties were  but  begiiming,  for  determined  as  he  was  to  pass  his 
Bill  in  its  integrity,  the  prospect  of  destroying  the  independence  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  was  to  him  not  agreeable.  As  to  the 
Duke,  he  spoke  and  acted  as  he  would  have  done  had  a  great 
battle  been  lost  in  the  field ;  he  did  his  best  to  gather  the  vnreck 
of  his  army  together,  and  looked  about  for  a  new  position  on  which 
to  dispute  with  the  enemy  the  approaches  to  the  capital.  While 
others  in  despair  seemed  disposed  to  withdraw  from  the  stniggle, 
he  animated  and  cheered  all  whom  he  could  reach  to  persevere. 
At  the  same  time  he  declined  having  any  further  communication 
with  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
accept  their  support  of  such  changes  in  the  Bill  as  he  and  his 
friends  might  endeavour  to  effect  in  committee;  but  he  would 
neither  admit  these  noble  lords  to  his  councils  beforehand,  nor  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  sanction  the  negotiations  into 
which  he  was  informed  that  they  had  again  entered  with  Lord 
Grey.  His  principal  correspondents  seem  to  have  been,  as  was 
natural.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Bathurst,  with  other  members  of 
both  Houses  in  whom  he  could  fully  trust ;  and  one  great  point  which 
he  never  failed  to  press  upon  them,  was  caution.  Anything  like  a 
premature  disclosure  of  their  plans  would  inevitably  lead  to  their 
defeat ;  as  the  Government  would  have  been  defeated  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  original  Bill,  had  they  exercised  less  prudence  in 
hiding  it.  With  men  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing;  but  there  were  others  more  confident  in  their 
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own  powers  of  persuasion,  whom  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  con- 
troL  One  gentleman  in  particular,  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
whose  pen  was  as  active  and  able  as  his  tongue  had  of  late  been 
eloquent,  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  print  and  circulate  among 
the  waverers  certain  propositions  of  change,  and  was  scarcely  re- 
strained from  doing  so.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  secrets  of  the 
party  were  well  kept ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
large  measure  of  confidence  was  of  necessity  extended  to  a  large 
number  of  persons ;  and  that  of  these  several  neither  filled,  nor 
could  ever  expect  to  fill,  any  office  of  trust  or  responsibility  in  the 
state. 

We  gather  from  the  correspondence  which  now  lies  before  us, 
that  accepting  the  principle  of  parliamentary  reform  as  settled, 
the  Duke's  sole  object,  at  the  present  stage  in  affairs,  was  to  render 
the  change  of  system  which  had  become  inevitable  as  safe,  and 
therefore  as  gradual,  as  possible.  He  did  not  profess  to  regard 
the  ministerial  measure,  however  modified  or  altered,  otherwise 
than  with  detestation.  He  could  not  see  how  the  country  was  to 
be  governed  under  such  a  system,  amend  it  as  they  might.  But 
being  convinced  that  no  other  proposition  would  be  listened  to, 
the  next  best  thing,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  form  out  of  the  minis- 
terial scheme  something  as  little  removed  as  could  be  from  that  to 
which  the  country  was  already  accustomed.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  dwelt  strongly  upon  three  points : — first,  that  they  should 
get  rid  of  Schedule  B  altogether,  so  that  no  borough  might  return 
•only  one  member;  next,  that  they  should  refuse  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  metropolitan  members :  and  lastly,  that  they  should 
prevent  voters  for  boroughs  from  voting  for  counties  also.  He  was 
further  of  opinion  that  counties  should  not  be  divided ;  but  that 
each,  as  a  general  rule,  should  return  two  members,  as  it  had 
hitherto  done,  and  that  Schedule  A,  since  it  could  not  be  ex- 
punged, should  at  all  events  be  mitigated  so  as  to  afford  openings 
for  the  representation  of  the  colonies  in  the  imperial  Parliament. 
As  to  keeping  knots  of  rotten  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  individual 
proprietors,  the  Duke  was  not  prepared  to  fight  such  a  battle  as 
that ;  which  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  all  his  previous 
notions,  as  well  as  to  his  practice  through  life.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  believe,  that  such  a  modification  of  the  ministerial  measure 
would  maintain,  as  the  old  system  had  done,  the  monarchy  and 
the  great  institutions  of  the  country  above  the  reach  of  assault. 
But  he  was  confident  that  were  it  adopted,  change  would  occur 
more  slowly ;  and  next  to  the  assurance  of  safety,  such  as  the  old 
Constitution  afforded,  he  valued  the  power,  by  the  arrangements  of 
the  new,  of  keeping  danger,  as  long  as  possible,  at  a  distance. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  Duke  drew  up  with  his  own  hand 
a  new  edition  of  the  Beform  Bill,  which  he  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  among  the  opposition  lords  in  whose  judgment 
he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time 
to  a  few  friends  in  the  country,  telling  them  what  had  been  done, 
and  adding,  that  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  settle  the  plan  of  campaign  in  the  committee. 
The  following  letters  will  better  explain,  than  any  narrative  of 
ours,  the  channel  in  which  his  thoughts  ran  at  the  moment : — 

"  Ash,  near  Wingliam,  Ist  May,  1831 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  have  read  your  Grace's  letter  with  profound  sorrow,  because 
its  tone  correspondfl  but  too  well  with  my  own  previous  notions  of  tie 
existing  state  of  things.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  a  letter  in  order  to  say  this,  nor  would  I,  except  that  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  very  projects  which  you  tell  me  are  entertained,  must  prove  ani- 
nently  mischievous.  The  Conservative  peers  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the 
period  when  opposition  might  have  been  made  to  good  purpose,  has  passed 
away.  By  admitting  the  Bill  to  a  second  reading,  they  have  given  up  the 
principle ;  and  matters  of  detail  are  not  only  not  worth  contending  for,  but 
the  victories  gained  will  all  be  productive  of  evil. 

"  Supposing  that  the  King  does  not  make  peers,  what  will  foUow  ?  Tou 
must  pafls  the  Bill  in  some  shape  or  another.  You  cannot,  by  any  alterations 
in  committee,  render  it  materially  less  mischievous  than  it  is.  But  you 
will  alter  it  considerably,  so  considerably  as  to  make  it  unpalatable  to  all 
parties.  If  passed  in  its  integrity,  I  am  sure  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later, 
disappoint  its  advocates ;  if  passed  "v^dth  your  mutilations,  it  will  disappoint 
them  also.  But  in  the  latter  case  you  will  be  blamed  for  evils  which  are 
founded,  not  in  your  alterations,  but  in  the  Bill  itself. 

"  Of  course,  your  Grace  knows  much  better  than  I  what  to  do;  and, 
were  I  a  peer,  I  should  put  myself  implicitly  into  your  hands ;  but  my 
firm  persuasion  is,  that  your  best  policy  now  is  to  let  the  measmt!  go 
through  the  third  reading  as  it  stands,  and  so  to  cast  all  the  odium  of  its 
consequences  on  the  shoulders  of  its  authors." 

'<  London,  2nd  Kay,  1833. 
"  My  dear , 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  which  affords  a 
good  deal  of  room  for  reflection.  Is  it  true  that  we  cannot  do  any  good 
by  mending  the  BiQ  ? 

"  The  metropolitan  representation  is  ruin.  We  may,  possibly  we  Rhall» 
get  rid  of  that.  The  democracy  has,  by  the  Bill,  a  positive  gain  of  sixty- 
four  members.  We  may  reduce  those  members  very  considerably.  W® 
may  improve  Schedules  A  and  B.  We  may  improve  the  10/.  fiinchiee. 
All  this  would  be  important,  if  the  measure  is  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

"  You  say  truly,  that  it  will  not  give  satisfiiction.     In  our  state  of 
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society  nothing  will  give  satis&ction*  It  would  be  best  to  remain  as  we 
are ;  but  not  being  able  to  remain  as  we  are,  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to 
pay  attention  to  the  charges  of  responsibility  for  the  real  improvements,  and 
the  principle  of  conservatism,  which  we  may  introduce  into  the  Bill. 

**  I  admit  that  nothing  that  we  can  do  would  make  the  Bill  safe.  The 
country  will  have  to  pass  through  a  severe  crisis ;  but  let  us  meet  that 
crisis  on  the  best  grounds  that  we  can,  rather  than  leave  all  to  chance, — 
or  to  what  we  know  is  as  bad  as  possible.*^ 

Over  and  above  the  three  main  points  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  the  Conservative  peers  were  prepared  to  struggle 
for  certain  alterations  in  detail^  such  as  the  addition,  in  small 
boroughs,  to  the  lOL  franchise,  of  a  three  years'  residence  in  the 
same  house,  and  for  the  raising  in  larger  boroughs  of  the  qualifi- 
cation from  lOi.  to  20i,  or  25L  In  every  case,  however,  three 
years'  occupation  of  the  same  tenement  was  to  be  required,  and  a 
receipt  produced,  showing  that  rates  and  taxes  had  been  paid ;  by 
which  means  the  system  of  registration  could,  it  was  hoped,  be  got 
rid  of,  as  advantageous,  not  to  the  quiet  and  repose-loving  citizen, 
but  only  to  the  bustling  demagogue.  But  we  need  not  pursue  this 
part  of  our  subject  further.  Lord  Grey,  though  kept  well  in  the 
dark  as  regarded  the  exact  plan  of  operations  which  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  were  maturing,  knew  from  Lord  Wharncliffe  and 
others,  that  he  was  to  be  opposed  in  committee,  and  took  steps 
to  bring  matters  to  just  such  an  issue  as  would  either  defeat  him 
utterly,  and  at  once,  or  leave  him  perfect  master  of  the  field. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Parliament  met,  after  the  Easter  holidays ; 
and  on  the  8th  Lord  Grey  moved,  that  the  House  of  Lords  do 
resolve  itself  into  committee  in  order  to  consider,  clause  by  clause, 
the  Bill  to  which,  before  the  recess,  it  had  afforded  a  second  read- 
ing. It  seemed  by  the  terms  in  which  this  motion  was  made,  that 
Lord  Grey  was  desirous  of  conciliating  the  opposition ;  for  instead 
of  throwing  all  the  condemned  boroughs  together,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  Commons,  he  proposed  that  the  case  of  each  should  be 
considered  separately,  and  the  fullest  justice  done  to  it.  Nor  was 
the  fiact  unnoticed  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  indeed.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  expressed  himself  the  more  emboldened,  in  consequence, 
to  move,  that  before  proceeding  to  disfranchise  any  borough,  the 
committee  should  come  to  a  clear  understanding  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  new  places  on  which  the  right  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament  was  to  be  conferred.  But  if  Lord  Lyndhurst,  either 
for  this  or  any  other  reason,  really  calculated  on  carrying  his  point, 
the  result  proved  that  his  calculations  were  baseless.  Ministers 
resisted  the  amendment  with  all  the  strength  which  they  could 
muster ;  and  when,  on  coming  to  a  division,  they  found  themselves 
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in  a  minority  of  twenty-five,  they  declined  to  go  on  with  their 
measure. 

It  is  well  known  that  Earl  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
having  arrived  at  this  determination^  waited  upon  the  King,  aud 
made  a  formal  demand  for  such  a  creation  of  peers  as  would  enable 
them  to  pass  their  Bill  unmutilated  into  law.  The  King  refused  to 
comply  with  a  request  which  he  regarded  as  tantamount  to  the 
destruction  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  whereupon  the  minis- 
ters resigned.  It  was  an  event  for  which  the  Conservative  peers 
were  not  wholly  unprepared,  and  therefore  when  his  Majesty  sent 
for  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  advise  him,  the  advice  wisely  given  was 
that  his  Majesty  should  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Not  much  would  be  gained  by  transcribing  the  cor- 
respondence which  followed.  The  Duke  saw  the  strait  to  which 
his  Sovereign  was  reduced,  and  resolved  that  no  efiFort  should  be 
wanting  on  his  psut  to  set  him  free.  He  advised  that  a  prime 
minister  should  be  sought  for  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
besought  Mr.  Peel  to  accept  the  post.  He  expressed  himself 
willing  to  go  as  far,  in  the  way  of  change,  as  it  would  be  possible 
with  safety  to  do ;  and  undertook,  on  his  own  personal  responsi- 
bility, to  maintain  order  in  the  country.  Mr.  Peel,  as  we  need 
scarcely  stop  to  observe,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  new 
administration.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  for  a  moment  thought  of.  But  communications 
from  the  city  and  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  came  in  to  say, 
that  apart  from  Mr.  Peel,  there  could  l)e  no  confidence  in  any 
Conservative  member  of  either  House  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
except  in  the  Duke  himself.  What  could  the  Duke  do?  If  he 
also  refused  to  serve,  how  was  the  authority  of  the  Crown  to  be 
maintained  ?  and  if  at  such  a  crisis,  through  any  backwardness  on 
his  part,  the  Sovereign  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  settled  determination  rather  to  humble 
him  and  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  than  to  modify  in  any 
degree  their  pet  measure,  how  should  he  ever  be  able  again  to  hold 
up  his  head  in  society  ?  It  was  not  in  the  Duke's  nature  to  hesi- 
tate. He  accepted  the  charge  of  forming  an  administration,  and 
day  and  night,  for  a  fortnight  together,  he  laboured  to  bring  the 
work  to  a  successful  issue. 

It  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  lay.  As  to  the  excitement  out  of 
doors,  the  Duke  treated  it  with  perfect  indiflference.  He  held  as 
nothing,  both  the  ravings  of  the  press  and  the  threats  of  the  poli- 
tical unions ;  and  even  Lord  Milton's  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  the 
advice  given  to  the  country  at  large  to  follow  so  bad  an  example, 
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went  with  him  for  very  little.  Not  so  the  refusal  of  one  after 
another  of  the  Conservatiye  leaders  in  the  Lower  House,  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibilities  of  office*  Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr. 
Uerries  both  held  back.  Mr.  Wynne  doubted  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  Conservatiye  Government  at  alL  Sir  George  Murray 
and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  were,  indeed,  at  the  Duke's  disposal,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  gave  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  become  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  also,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  agreed  to  take 
office.  But  except  in  these  and  a  few  instances  besides,  friends 
and  foes  seemed  alike  determined  to  stand  aloof  from  him.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  for  example,  could  draw  no  line  of  distinction 
between  public  and  private  honour ;  he  was  unable,  therefore,  to 
see  how  statesmen  who  had  expressed  themselves  so  strongly 
i^ainst  reform,  could,  without  a  total  loss  of  character,  accept 
office  on  the  condition  of  bringing  in  a  Reform  BilL  Mr.  Peel, 
though  as  much  opposed  as  ever  to  the  ministerial  measure,  would 
be  no  party  to  a  fraud  upon  the  people.  He  could  not  assist  in 
the  attempt  to  force  a  modification  of  the  Bill  upon  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Ebrington  proposed  and  carried  a  vote  to  the 
effect,  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  repose  confidence  in 
any  other  than  the  administration  which  had  just  been  removed 
from  office.  And  to  sum  up  all,  Mr.  Baring  himseli^  after  he  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  in  his  place  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country 
that  those  who  had  prepared  the  Reform  Bill  should  carry  it  into 
law,  and  that  whatever  he  might  do  in  opposition  to  this  course,  he 
would  do  reluctantly. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  state  of  feeling  out  of  doors.  Nervous 
persons  watched  it  with  deep  alarm ;  for  mobs  are  always  noisy, 
and  when  the  functions  of  Government  are  suspended,  they  are, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  dangerous.  The  Duke  was  not  influenced  by 
it  for  one  moment;  and  yet  he  received  at  this  time  some  ciurious 
letters,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

"  Birmingham,  1 3th  May,  1832. 
**  Mr  Lord, 

''  I  have  the  bonotor  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  as  soon  as  the 
rumour  arrived  in  this  town  of  your  lordship^s  appointment  to  be  the 
prime  minister  of  William  the  Fourth,  five  himdred  of  us  simultaneously 
bound  ourselves  by  a  solemn  engagement  that  we  would  prevent  such  an 
event ;  and  that,  if  not  preventing  it,  your  continuance  in  office  should  be 
of  short  duration,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  our  endeavours  shall  be 
crowned  with  success. — ^We  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  humble 
advisers,  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

"  John  Wm.  Thompson." 
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To  the  same  purport,  though  in  a  different  spirit,  a  Mr.  Ander- 
ton  wrote,  on  the  14th,  to  say  that  the  cry  in  Birmingham  was  for 
a  lOJ.  franchise';  and  that,  coerced  by  a  large  meeting  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  previous  day,  many  respectable  people  had  en- 
rolled their  names  as  members  of  the  political  union,  while  others 
were  petitioning  for  the  passing  of  the  ministerial  Bill,  though 
their  own  convictions  and  wishes  were  all  against  it. 

Such  remonstrsmces  as  these  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
Duke's  deliberations.  But  the  defection  of  some  of  his  oldest  par- 
liamentary friends,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  others  consented 
to  stand  fast,  forced  upon  him,  in  the  end,  the  painful  conviction 
that  resistance  to  the  stream  was  no  longer  practicable,  except  by 
recourse  to  measures  which  he  was  the  last  man  in  ihe  empire  to 
recommend,  or,  if  recommended  by  others,  to  adopt. 

The  Government  had  been  in  abeyance  long  enough,  when,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  the  Duke  waited  on  the  King,  and  informed  his 
Majesty  of  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  He  represented  at  the  same  time  that  he  no  longer 
entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  such  an  administration 
as  could  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  or  be  able  to  conciliate  pub- 
lic confidence.  He  therefore  advised  his  Majesty  to  recall  his 
former  ministers ;  and  when  his  Majesty,  of  his  own  accord,  pro- 
posed to  write  to  Earl  Grey,  and  to  prevail  upon  him,  if  he  could, 
to  forego  the  desire  for  an  extension  of  the  peerage,  and  to  intro- 
duce such  amendments  into  his  Bill  as  might  satisfy  the  more 
moderate  of  its  opponents,  the  Duke  offered  no  objection  to  the 
arrangement.  He  was  not,  however,  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate 
any  very  favouraWe  issue  to  the  endeavour ;  and  he  was  right 
Lord  Grey  answered  the  King's  letter  immediately.  He  assured 
his  sovereign  that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  though  it  would  be 
impossible,  after  recent  events,  to  deviate  from  any  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  measiu'e.  A  few  alterations  in  details  might  be  ad- 
mitted, but  beyond  that  the  Government  could  not  go.  As  to  the 
King's  request  that  the  demand  for  new  peers  should  not  be  re- 
peated, his  lordship  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  King  was  in  his 
hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
political  unions;  and  his  Majesty  was  made  to  feel  that  he  must 
do  whatever  might  be  desired  of  him. 

There  was  but  one  line  of  action  now  open  to  the  Duke,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  upon  it.  The  House  of  Lords  must  at 
every  hazard  be  saved,  by  taking  away  from  the  minister  the  re- 
motest pretext  for  swamping  it  with  a  large  creation  of  new  peers. 
At  the  interview  which  led  to  the  re-opening  of  communications 
between  the  King  and  Earl  Grey,  the  Duke  assured  his  Majesty 
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that  he  would  offer  no  further  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the 
Bill;  indeed,  that  he  would  cease  to  attend  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment till  after  it  should  have  passed  into  law.  A  like  pledge  was 
given  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  his  Majesty  breathed  more  freely. 
But  all  the  Duke's  difficulties  were  not  yet  over.  Peer  after  peer 
asked  to  be  informed  as  to  the  course  which  he  wished  them  to 
follow,  while  many  besought  him  to  join  with  them,  at  the  last 
moment,  in  a  measure  which,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest, 
he  had  condemned.  To  the  latter  proposal  he  replied,  as  he  had 
replied  before,  that  he  could  be  no  party  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  which,  besides  amounting  to  an  attack  upon  the  preroga- 
tive, would  probably  bring  on  the  very  evil  which  it  was  intended 
fco  avert  To  the  former  he  stated,  without  reserve,  his  own  inten- 
tions, assigning  his  reasons,  but  carefully  avoiding  to  advise  his 
friends.  Meanwhile,  a  few  of  the  more  excitable  of  the  party  ex- 
pressed strong  disapprobation  of  all  that  he  had  done.  Having 
defeated  the  Whigs  in  Parliament,  he  ought,  according  to  their 
view  of  the  case,  to  have  risked  all,  even  the  dangers  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, rather  than  suffer  the  reins  of  Government  to  pass  again  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Even  with  such  correspondents  as  these  the 
Duke  kept  his  temper,  being  satisfied  to  demonstrate  to  them  the 
atter  helplessness  of  their  schemes,  and  the  impossibility,  without 
great  danger  to  the  public  peace,  of  maintaining  the  state  of  sus- 
pense one  day  longer  than  he  had  maintained  it. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were,  among  his  friends,  several  who, 
idhering  to  the  opinion  that  the  battle  had  been  lost  at  the  second 
reading,  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  having  escaped  from  the 
iituation  of  peril  and  difficulty  into  which  his  chivalrous  sense  of 
luty  to  the  Crown  had  thrown  him.  One  specimen  of  the  manner 
n  which  he  replied  to  these  communications  we  subjoin,  because 
it  places  in  a  clear  light  the  motives  which  guided  him  in  his  ma- 
lagement  of  those  delicate  affairs,  and  the  view  which  he  took  of 
lie  inevitable  consequences  of  his  failure. 

*<  London,  21st  May,  1832. 

"  My  dear , 

"  I  have  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  for  which  I  return  my 
)e8t  thanks. 

"  I  think  that  the  mistake  made  by  my  jfriends  is  this.  First,  in  not 
*timating  the  extent  of  the  advantage  of  taking  the  thing  out  of  the  hands 
>f  the  Radicals, —  that  is,  in  reality,  of  giving  the  comitry  the  benefit  of 
ome  Government.  Secondly,  in  not  estimating  the  farther  advantage  of 
liminishing  the  mischief  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  particularly  that  of  the 
xjotch  Bill. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  advantage  first  mentioned  more  than  compensates 
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for  all  that  would  have  been  lost  bj  our  having  an3rthing  to  say  to  the 
Reform  Bill. 

<<  We  shall  have  the  Bill  in  its  worst  form.  In  the  meantime  we  hsTe 
no  Government.  God  knows  whether  this  coimtry  can  have  one  again 
without  passing  through  a  crisis  in  its  affairs. 

"  One  advantage,  however,  has  resulted  from  the  transactions  of  the 
last  week.  The  country  perceives  that  the  King  is  against  what  is 
doing." 

We  need  not  pursue  further  the  progress  of  affairs,  which  have 
long  since  become  matters  of  history.  After  a  brief  adjournment, 
to  afford  time  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet^  Parliament 
again  met,  and  on  the  17tb  of  May  the  Duke  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  their  conduct  during  the  late 
recess.  This  done,  they  quitted  the  House,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  peers  following  their  example,  the  arena  was  left  clear  to 
the  ministers.  They  took  up  the  Bill  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  dropped,  and  carried  it,  clause  by  clause,  through  committee; 
and  in  due  course,  after  being  read  for  the  third  time,  it  received 
the  assent  of  the  Crown,  and  became  law. 

The  mob  had  gained  their  end,  and  the  joy  of  its  members  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  as  unbounded  as  their  anxiety  had  of  late  been 
painful.  But  there  was  no  admixture  of  generosity  in  it.  Not 
satisfied  with  having  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the  great 
Duke,  they  followed  him  with  the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred, 
and  escaped  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  dipping  their  hands  in  his 
blood  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle.  He  took  occasion  on  the  18th  of 
Jime  to  visit  the  Mint,  which  he  did  on  horseback,  attended  by  a 
single  groom.  Some  ill-disposed  persona  recognised  him  as  he  was 
returning,  on  Tower  Hill,  and  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  which  grew  more  dense  and  more  furious  as  he  proceeded 
westward.  The  Duke's  countenance  underwent  no  ohaage.  He 
never  put  his  horse  out  of  a  walk,  and  the  groom  rode  alter  him 
as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  his  master.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
city  police,  attracted  by  the  throng,  and  the  yells  and  cries  which 
proceeded  from  it,  endeavoured  to  gather  round  him ;  they  were 
pushed  aside,  and  one  fellow,  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  Duke's  horse, 
endeavoured  to  dismount  him.  But  the  groom,  riding  up,  forced 
the  man  back,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  driving  a  phaeton,  placed 
the  carriage  with  great  presence  of  mind  close  to  the  tail  of  the 
Duke's  horse,  and  so  broke  the  violence  of  the  pressure  from  be- 
hind. Other  well-dressed  persons  likewise  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  police,  and  he  was  saved  from  personal  outrage.  At  last 
they  reached  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane,  up  which  the  Duke  turned, 
the  crowd  still  following.     He  proceeded  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  the 
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ebambers  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treaeury,  with  whom  he  had  bua- 
aess ;  and  where  he  had  appointed  the  present  Earl  of  St.  Qermans, 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  and  Lord  Francis  Gonyngham  to  meet 
him.  But  our  readers  would  scarcely  thank  us,  were  we  to  describe 
what  followed  in  other  words  than  those  of  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
The  following  is  Lord  St.  Leonard's  version  of  this  remarkable 
story,  kindly  sent  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  writer  of 
these  pages. 

"  On  the  18th  of  June  our  Equity  Courts  were  not  sitting.  I  was, 
therefore,  in  chambers ;  and  as  I  aat  working  near  the  window  on  the 
ground-floor,  I  was  startled  by  three  horsemen  passing  towards  Stone 
Buildings,  with  a  mob  at  their  heels,  shouting,  hooting,  and  hissing.  I  sent 
mj  clerk  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  upon  his  return,  finding  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  object  of  displeasure,  I  sent  the  clerk, 
with  some  others,  round  to  the  men^s  chambers,  to  beg  them  to  come  at  once 
feo  protect  the  Duke.  I  found  that  the  Duke,  with  Lord  Granville 
Somerset  and  Lord  Eliot  (the  present  Earl  of  St.  Germans),  had  been  to 
file  Tower  on  oflScial  business,  and  were  then  at  the  chambers  in  Stone 
Buildings  of  Mr.  Maule,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  with  whom  the 
Duke  had  an  appointment.  In  making  my  way  to  Mr.  Maule's,  I  found 
a  considerable  mob  in  Stone  Buildings  and  its  approaches,  and  their  con- 
toct  was  most  violent.  When  I  joined  the  Duke,  we  considered  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  protecting  him  and  his  companions.  He  would  not 
listen  to  any  mode  of  retreat  by  which  he  might  avoid  the  mob.  I  assured 
kim  that  the  Lincoln's  Inn  men  would  effectually  prevent  any  violence, 
ind  he  determined  to  get  on  horseback  again,  and  to  ride  through  the 
itreets.  I  then  went  downstairs,  and  ordered  the  small  gate,  leading  to 
Portugal  Street,  to  be  shut  and  guarded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  people  from 
getting  round  that  way  to  interrupt  us  when  we  went  through  the  great 
gates  into  Carey  Street ;  and  I  ordered  those  gates  to  be  shut  as  soon  as 
9ie  Duke  should  have  passed.  I  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  gentlemen, 
rho  had  assisted  in  considerable  numbers,  and  requested  them  to  occupy 
flie  stone  steps  which  the  Duke  would  have  to  descend,  in  order  to  reach 
l»B  horse.  This  they  did  with  great  heartiness,  and  they  exhibited,  I  may 
ftj,  a  fierce  determination  to  defend  the  Duke  against  all  comers.  A 
batcher  was  bawhng  lustily  against  the  Duke,  when  a  young  gentleman,  a 
lolicitor,  seized  him  by  the  collar  with  one  hand  and  knocked  him  down 
irith  the  other,  and  the  mob  seemed  rather  amused  at  it.  The  Duke,  upon 
aay  return  upstairs,  asked  how  he  was  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  Inn.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  walk  before  him.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  hold 
>r  to  touch  his  horse  whilst  he  mounted.  He  was  pale,  with  a  severe 
ixnintenance,  and  immovable  on  his  saddle,  and  looked  straight  before  him, 
uid  so  continued  whilst  I  was  with  him.  Lords  Granville  Somerset  and 
Eliot  rode  on  each  side  of  him,  and  of  course  his  groom  behind.  I  walked 
in  front,  and  shortly  a  brother  barrister  came  up  and  asked  me  if  he  might 
»alk  with  me.  I  gladly  accepted  his  arm,  and  we  moved  on,  the  mob  all 
^e  time  being  in  a  state  of  fury.      When  we  reached  Lincoln's  Inn 
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Fields  a  policeman  made  his  appearance,  and  drawing  his  staff  prepared 
for  an  onslaught.  I  called  to  him,  and  told  him  that  the  Duke's  progresa 
Tfaa  under  my  direction,  and  that  I  desired  he  would  put  up  his  trun- 
cheon and  keep  himself  quiet  until  I  called  upon  him  to  act,  and  that  lie 
would  commimicate  this  order  to  the  other  policemen  as  thej  came  np. 
This  kept  them  perfectlj  quiet.  As  we  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  mob 
attracted  the  workmen  in  the  shops  and  manufactories,  particularly  in 
Long  Acre,  where  the  upper  windows  were  quickly  opened  by  workmen 
who,  with  their'  paper  caps,  rushed  to  join  the  people;  but  nowhere  was 
any  personal  violence  offered  to  the  Duke,  and  the  respectable  portions  of 
the  crowd  would  promptly  have  crushed  any  attempt  at  violence.  I  liad 
walked  from  the  West  End  to  my  chambers  that  morning,  and  I  recollected 
that  there  was  an  excavation  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Acre,  and  a  large 
mass  of  paving  and  other  stones  collected  there.  I  ordered  several  of  the 
police  to  go  there  in  advance  quietly  and  occupy  the  ground,  bo  as  to  pre- 
vent any  one  fixjm  making  use  of  the  stones.  This  they  did ;  but,  scan- 
dalous as  the  conduct  of  the  mob  was,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  showed  no  disposition  to  get  at  the  stones.  When  we  reached 
the  West  End  streets  the  people  tailed  off  a  good  deal.  As  the  Duke  passed 
the  United  Service  Club  he  maintained  his  rigid  posture,  and  cast  no 
glance  that  way,  whilst  a  few  men,  who  had  rushed  out  of  the  club  upon 
hearing  the  noise,  looked  on  with  wonder.  Nothing  more  occurred ;  and 
when  we  got  opposite  to  the  clock  of  St.  James's  Palace  I,  for  the  first 
time,  turned  round,  and  there  being  only  a  few  stragglers  left,  the  Duke 
and  his  companions  shook  hands  with  me,  and  thanked  me,  and  putting 
their  horses  into  a  trot  reached  Apsley  House  without  further  annoyance. 
On  that  day  the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  did  their  duty.  The  Duke 
received  addresses  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  whose  lower  orders 
had  disgraced  themselves.  The  deputations  included  men  of  the  highest 
consideration.  He  afterwards  gave  a  dinner  to  the  deputations,  at  which 
I  was  a  guest.  Harry  Baring,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  told  me  that  he 
had  dined  with  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  but  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  magnificent  display  as  at  this  dinner.  When  we  consider  the  man 
and  the  day,  the  scene  in  the  streets  must  have  been  most  painful  to  the 
Duke :  he  never  once  recurred  to  it  in  any  communication  which  I  had 
with  him.  The  scene  is  vividly  before  me.  It  is  sing^ar  that  I  should 
be  asked,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  to  describe  it.  I  have  to  trust 
wholly  to  memory,  as  I  never  before  wrote  down  any  incident  of  this 
painful  day." 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

THB  DITKB  APTEE  TffB  BEFOBH  BILL.  —  HIS  eSEAT  INTLUEKOE  DT  THE  H0U8B 
OF  LORDS.— FALL  OF  EABL  OBET.  —  LORD  MELBOtTRNE  UimSTER.  —  HIS 
DISHISSAL. — SIR  ROBERT  PEEL's  GOYERinfEKT.  —  THB  DUKE  CHANCELLOR  OF 
THE  mnTERSITT  OF  OXFORD. — HIS  T£in)ERKE8S  OF  HEART. 

The  opinion  which  the  Duke  had  so  often  expressed,  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  the  ministerial  measure  while  it  was  yet  in 
progress,  underwent  no  change  after  the  Reform  Bill  became  law. 
He  believed,  and  among  his  intimate  friends  never  hesitated  to 
say,  that  the  foundations  of  England's  greatness  were  sapped. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  moment  when  this  conviction  took  such  fast 
hold  of  him,  that  he  thought  seriously  of  withdrawing  for  ever  from 
public  Ufe ;  and  spoke,  half  in  joke  half  in  earnest,  of  making  a 
provision  against  the  evils  to  come,  by  investing  a  portion  of  his 
property  in  foreign  securities.  But  the  Duke  was  too  much  of  a 
patriot  to  abandon  the  path  of  duty  because  of  the  increased  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  believed  it  to  be  beset.  "  The  bill  ia  now 
the  law  of  the  land,"  he  used  to  say,  ^^and  as  good  citizens  and 
loyal  subjects  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  it  It  has  effected  the 
greatest  revolution  that  ever  occurred  without  bloodshed,  in  any 
country;  and  we,  or  those  who  come  after  us,  will  be  taught  that 
fact,  sooner  or  later.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
the  crisis  as  long  as  we  can  at  a  distance,  and  to  render  the  faU  of 
our  great  institutions  so  gradual,  that  it  shall  do  as  little  damage 
as  possible,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  community."  Accord- 
ingly, he  set  himself  at  once  to  collect  and  consolidate  a  party, 
which  should  act  together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  office 
from  those  who  held  it,  but  with  a  view  to  keep  the  powers  of 
Government,  as  far  as  might  be,  in  the  Eling's  hands,  and  to  hinder 
the  King's  ministers  from  being  driven  too  rapidly  along  the  de- 
clivity on  which  they  had  placed  themselves.  And  this,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  found  to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  an  easy 
task.  His  unswerving  adherence  to  principle,  during  the  late 
struggle ;  the  temper  and  moderation  which  he  exhibited  on  all 
occasions ;  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  patience  with  which 
he  bore  with  the  whims  and  crotchets  of  men  less  wise  than  himself, 
had  earned  for  him  an  amount  of  deference  and  respect,  such  as  was 
probably  never  before  yielded  by  the  peers  of  England  to  any  in- 
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dividual  belonging  to  their  order.  He  became,  so  to  speak,  perfect 
master  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  no  member  of 
that  august  body  ever  had  so  many  proxies  entrusted  to  him ;  none 
certainly  ever  spoke  with  more  authority,  from  his  place.  Not 
that  the  Duke  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  an  orator.  His 
speaking,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  the  last,  laboured,  his  articula- 
tion indistinct ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  contrived  always  to  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  clothe  his  sentiments 
in  language  which,  if  it  could  not  claim  to  be  considered  artistically 
eloquent  or  even  correct,  was  invariably  forcible.  The  storm  of 
unpopularity  also  which  broke  upon  him  during  the  Reform  strug- 
gle, soon  passed  away.  In  1832,  he  was  insulted  in  the  streets, 
and  had  the  windows  of  his  house  broken.  His  very  life  was 
tibreatened  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  ^hen 
he  went  on  a  certain  occasion  to  preside  at  a  Pitt  dinner  in  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  he  was  obliged  to  drive  thither  armed  with 
loaded  pistols,  and  in  a  carriage  of  which  the  doors  were  fastened 
by  a  spring.  In  1833,  individuals  began  again  to  salute  him  re- 
spectfully as  he  passed,  and  here  and  there  the  old  cry  was  raised, 
"  There  he  goes,  God  bless  him  I"  With  all  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  such  matters,  with  all  his  real  contempt  for  the  sort  of 
popularity,  to  obtain  which  men  stoop  to  do  mean  and  mischievous 
things,  the  Duke  was  touched  by  this  evidence  of  the  place  which 
he  had  established  for  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  English 
people.  "  I'm  getting  up  in  the  market,"  he  observed,  with  a 
cheerful  laugh,  one  day,  as  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  after  a 
run  with  the  fox-hounds  at  Strathfieldsaye.  "What  has  happened; 
did  the  people  cheer  you?"  "No,  not  that,  but  they  did  what 
was  much  better ;  every  man  in  the  field  seemed  anxious  to  be 
kind  to  me,  by  making  way  for  me,  and  opening  gates,  and  that 
sort  of  thing."  The  Duke  was  right  He  rose  in  the  market  so 
rapidly,  that  before  twelve  months  were  over,  all,  except  the  men 
who  had  most  deeply  slandered  and  done  him  wrong,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  ever  opposed  himself  to  their  wishes.  And 
of  all  the  speeches  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  liords,  none 
was  so  frequently  quoted  with  approval  as  that  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  had  he  refused  to  go  to  the  King's  assistance  when  the 
resignation  of  his  Whig  ministers  left  his  Majesty  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  "  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show  his  face  in  the 
streets." 

The  Duke  was  little  satisfied  with  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  still  less  with  its  foreign  relations.  As  he  had 
disapproved  of  the  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  so  he  enter- 
tained no  respect  for  corporate  reform,  which  in  due  time  followed. 
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He  regarded  it  as  a  scheme  for  converting  every  borough-town  in 
Great  Britain  into  a  normal  school  of  political  agitation,  and  for 
transferring  all  political  influence  in  Ireland,  from  the  Protestant  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  community.  He  was  less  averse 
to  the  plan  for  effecting  important  changes  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  Lord  Grey  brought  forward.  When  the 
suppression  of  ten  bishoprics  was  first  proposed  to  him,  he  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  greatly  startled  by  it.  But  finding  that  the  primate 
approved  of  the  arrangement,  he  gave  it  his  support.  Nothing 
could  induce  him,  however,  to  consent  to  that  clause  in  the  Bill, 
which  provided,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  the  confiscation  to 
secular  purposes  of  Irish  benefices ;  and  he  succeeded  in  throwing  it 
out,  when  the  Bill  came  into  committee  in  the  Lords.  But  neither  in 
this  nor  in  any  other  instance,  could  his  opposition  be  characterised 
as  the  result  of  rancour  or  party  prejudice.  He  sat  in  the  legisla- 
ture not  to  embarrass,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  assist  the  King's 
Government ;  by  preventing  the  King^s  ministers  firom  passing  bad 
measures  when  they  brought  them  forward,  and  supporting  them 
in  their  endeavour  to  pass  good  measures.  The  sober-minded 
portion  of  the  community  out  of  doors  understood  this  policy,  and 
came  in  time  to  respect  him  for  it.  To  keen  partisans  on  both 
sides,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  was  unintelligible,  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  condemning  it. 

But  perhaps  it  was  with  the  foreign  even  more  than  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Government  that  the  Duke  was  dissatisfied. 
In  every  imaginable  particular  it  seemed  to  contradict^  not  only  his 
ovm  views  of  abstract  right,  but  the  confession  of  faith  which  Lord 
Grey  had  put  forth  when  first  appointed  to  office.  The  Belgian 
revolt  was  taken  up,  as  he  had  foretold  that  it  would  be ;  and  in 
due  time  a  French  army  laid  siege  to  Antwerp,  while  a  combined 
French  and  English  fleet  blockaded  the  Dutch  coast,  and  made 
prize  of  Dutch  vessels.  The  affairs  of  Portugal  were  next  dealt 
with,  in  a  manner  as  repugnant  to  his  notions  of  political  justice, 
as  it  was  hurtful  in  his  opinion  to  the  national  honour.  Instead 
of  realising  the  hope  which,  under  the  Duke's  administration,  his 
Majesty  had  been  advised  to  express,  of  a  speedy  renewal  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  states.  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet 
sympathised  openly  with  Don  Pedro's  daughter,  and  encouraged, 
if  it  did  not  provoke,  a  civil  war  in  Portugal.  Nor  was  this  policy 
more  distasteful  to  the  Duke  for  its  own  sake,  than  because  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up  outraged  bis  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown.  To  Don  Pedro's  appeal 
for  armed  assistance,  no  attention  was  paid.  A  British  fleet  was 
not  sent  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro ;  a 
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British  army  was  not  landed  to  restore  the  exiled  queen  to  the 
throne ;  but  individual  Englishmen  were  permitted,  and  secretly 
encouraged,  to  take  service  with  Don  Pedro,  and  bands  of  con- 
dottieri  made  war  upon  Portugal  in  the  name  of  its  constitutional 
Sovereign.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  protested  against  such  a 
palpable  infraction  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  He  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  at  last  in  forcing  the  ministers  to  recognise  the 
purport  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  Englishmen  to  take  service  with  either  of  the 
belligerents.  But  all  the  world  knew  that  a  proclamation  so  called 
forth  was  not  meant  to  be  attended  to.  The  enlistment,  therefore, 
went  as  before ;  the  mercenaries  took  possession  of  Oporto,  and 
the  native  forces  of  the  Eong  of  Portugal  were  encountered,  on 
shore  and  at  sea,  by  free  lances  gathered  in  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Nor  was  it  the  least  curious  feature  in  this 
transaction,  that  Englishmen  were  seen  in  high  command  on  both 
sides  of  the  quarrel.  The  English  admiral,  Napier,  fought  for 
Donna  Maria ;  the  English  admiral,  Sartorius,  for  Don  Miguel. 
The  former  prevailed,  and  Don  Miguel  was  driven  from  his  throne. 

Meanwhile  Spain  had  become  the  theatre  of  still  more  serious 
complications.  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  will, 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  Salic  law,  acknowledged  to  be  binding  on 
the  Spanish  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  for  more  than  120 
years,  settled  the  Crown  upon  an  infant  daughter.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  acceptance  of  this  settlement,  the  queen-mother,  to 
whom  the  powers  of  regent  had  been  committed,  gathered  round 
her  a  knot  of  statesmen  of  the  ultra-liberal  school ;  and,  hating  as 
cordially  as  her  husband  had  ever  done  free  institutions,  she  pro- 
claimed Donna  Isabella  and  the  constitution  of  1812.  Don  Carlos, 
brother  of  the  deceased  moncurch,  protested  against  the  arrange- 
ment, and  claimed  the  throne  as  his  own  by  right  of  succession. 
But  his  party  was  weak,  or  unprepared  to  act,  probably  because  so 
eccentric  a  move  had  never  been  anticipated ;  and  being  forced  to 
escape  out  of  Spain,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Don  Miguel. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  describe  in  detail  the  events  which 
followed.  The  British  Government,  still  professing  to  hold  to  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  threw  the  whole  of  its  influence  into 
the  scale  of  the  Queen's  party,  and  eventually,  as  is  well  known, 
sanctioned  the  enrolment  of  a  British  legion,  to  fight  the  Queen's 
battles  and  receive  the  Queen's  pay.  Of  this  measure,  as  well  as 
of  all  that  preceded  it,  including  the  Quadruple  Alliance  with  its 
attendant  inconveniences,  the  Duke  never  spoke  except  with 
sorrow  and  indignation.  As  to  King  Ferdinand  himself,  he  had 
but  one  opinion  of  him,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal.    **I 
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can  conceive  nothing  more  wicked/  he  used  to  say,  **than  the 
condact  of  that  man.  He  misgoverned  his  country  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  it  a  legacy  of  civil  wai* ;  and 
we,  forsooth,  because  Ferdinand's  executors  call  themselves  liberals, 
must  help  them  to  carry  his  bad  purposes  into  effect.  I  dare  say 
it  is  great  weakness  on  my  part  to  retain  my  interest  in  nations, 
which,  God  knows,  never  behaved  too  well  to  me ;  but  it  makes 
my  heart  bleed  to  see  Spain  and  Portugal  given  over  to  anarchy, 
when  a  little  firmneA  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  might  have  prevented  it.'* 

If  the  Duke  had  been  capable,  which  he  was  not,  of  seeking  for 
comfort  in  public  misfortune,  or  in  contemplating  the  personal 
humiliations  and  distresses  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
authors  of  it^  he  might  have  foimd  it  abundantly  in  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  from  18^2  to  1834.  Torn  by  differences 
of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  powerless  in  that  House  of 
Commons  which  they  had  called  into  existence,  the  Ministers  were 
unable  to  pursue  any  fixed  line  of  policy,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
That  they  ever  deliberately  planned,  or  even  contemplated  such 
results  from  their  great  measure,  no  thinking  person  seriously 
believed,  or  believes.  On  the  contrary.  Lord  Grey  spoke  as  he 
felt,  when,  in  reply  to  some  taunt  about  revolution,  he  said: 
**  That  the  time  was  coming  when  they  would  be  blamed  for  in- 
creasing, instead  of  diminishing,  the  power  of  the  aristocracy."  And 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  so  expressing  himself,  he  expressed  at 
the  same  time  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  acted.  But 
this  only  seems  to  prove  that  Lord  Grey,  and  the  members  of  his 
administration,  failed  to  perceive  the  real  tendency  of  their  measure. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
from  the  time  in  which  their  Bill  received  the  royal  assent,  they 
found  themselves  continually  pressed  forward  against  their  will, 
and  continually  baf9ed  in  their  endeavours  to  resist  the  pressure. 
This  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  results  of  their  Irish  policy,  and 
in  the  reception  awarded  to  it  by  those  whom  it  was  intended  to 
conciliate.  The  reductions  which  they  had  effected  in  the  Irish 
Church  establishment,  so  far  from  allaying  agitation,  appeared  only 
to  render  it  more  fierce.  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  declared  war  against  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  any  shape,  or  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The  Irish  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  demanded  that  the  confiscation  clause,  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be  restored,  and  so  sharp  were 
the  controversies  that  arose  on  this  subject  in  the  Cabinet  itself, 
that  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Sichmond,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bipon,  sent  in  their  resignations.     By  and  by,  fresh 
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difficulties  presented  themBelves,  in  regard  to  the  insertion,  in 
new  Coercion  Bill,  of  a  clause  which  had  stood  in  the  old  Act, 
against  meetings  for  political  purposes  in  Ireland.    Mr.  O'Connell, 
not  without  some  show  of  reason,  complained  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  this  matter.    He  brought  the  subject  before  the  House 
of  Commons,   and  the   explanations  which   followed   proved  so 
damaging  to  ministers,  that  Lord  Althorpe  refused   to  remain 
longer  in  office.    But  Lord  Althorpe  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Earl 
Grey,  the  main  prop  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  latter  nobleman, 
having  failed  to  persuade  his  colleague  to  withdraw  his  resignation, 
resigned  also.   Meanwhile,  the  King  had  become  very  weary  of  his 
Whig  advisers.      The  movement  party,  also,  impatient  for  farther" 
progi*ess,  ceased  to  repose  confidence  in  them.    For  they  had  called 
into  being  influences  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  direct) 
and  the  management  of  the  state  machine  passed  out  of  th^ 
hands.     Yet  some  good  measures  were  either  carried  or  put  in 
train  by  them.  Such  would  have  been  the  Slave  Emancipation  Act, 
had  it  been  pushed  forward  with  greater  circumspection.    Such 
certainly  were  the  new  poor  laws ;  and  the  law  for  shortening 
the  labour  of  infants  in  factories.     Their  Bill,  renewing  the  Eafit 
India  Company's  charter,  was  a  measure  of  more  doubtful  tendency, 
depriving  that  body,  as  it  did,  of  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade, 
and  commuting  the  profits  of  its  trade  with  Lidia  itself  for  an 
annuity  of  630,000Z.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  all  events,  dis- 
approved of  it,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  neither  just  nor 
politic ;  and  predicting  frequent  wars  with  the  Chinese  Empire  as 
the  inevitable  result,  he  left  a  protest  against  it  on  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Startling  as  Lord  Grrey's  resignation  seemed  on  the  first  blush  to 
be,  it  produced,  in  point  of  fact,  little  change  in  the  pereojiJiel  of 
the  administration;  and  with  only  a  slight  modification  on  the 
side  of  liberalism,  none  whatever  in  its  general  principles  of  action. 
There  were  those,  indeed,  who  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  all 
which  led  up  to  that  climax  had  been  arranged  beforehand.  For 
Lord  Grey  was  no  sooner  out  of  office  than  Lord  Althorpe  quietly 
resumed  his  place  at  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Melbourne  removed, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Treasury ;  while 
five  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  advanced  views  filled  up  the  vb^- 
cancies  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  administration  went  on  as  before. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Irish  Tithe  Act  was  again  brought  forward; 
and  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  the  effect  that  the 
incumbents  should  receive  for  the  future  only  12«.  in  the  pound, 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  the  Lords  threw  out; 
but  they  were  more  compliant  in  their  dealings  with  the  Coercion 
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Act,  which  passed  denuded  of  the  clause  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  objected.  Against  that  omission  the  Duke  recorded  his  protest^ 
as  he  had  done  against  the  India  Bill.  But  he  did  not  consider  it 
necessary,  in  either  case,  to  fight  the  battle  to  a  division,  because 
the  time  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  come  for  trying  the  strength  of 
parties,  or  for  profiting  by  victory,  should  it  be  achieved.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  well  had  similar  views  been  entertained  in 
higher  quarters ;  but  such  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  of  August,  1834.  The 
Ihike,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  withdrew  into  the  country ; 
and  the  King  retired  for  change  of  air  and  repose  to  Brighton* 
As  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  some  of  them  remained  at  their  posts, 
while  others  went  forth  to  be  feasted  in  the  provinces,  and,  with 
greater  candour  than  wisdom,  to  speak  in  public  one  against  the 
other.  This  did  not  tend  to  restore  to  them  the  confidence  of  that 
section  of  the  people  on  whom  they  mainly  depended ;  and  the 
press  itself,  which  had  formerly  written  them  up,  seemed  well  dis- 
posed to  write  them  down.  Sanguine  politicians  on  the  Tory  side 
began  to  talk,  in  consequence,  of  reaction,  and  of  a  return  to  old 
principles  of  government  in  Church  and  State.  They  were  much 
mistaken.  The  Ministers  ceased  to  be  popular  only  because  they 
ceased  to  be  revolutionary.  It  was  not  a  return  to  old  usages,  but 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  the  mass  of 
what  was  called  the  liberal  party  then  desired. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  when  the  death  of  Earl 
Spencer,  by  removing  Lord  Althorpe  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and 
in  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Melbourne 
waited  upon  the  King,  and  proposed  that  Lord  John  Bussell  should 
become  Lord  Althorpe's  successor.  But  to  his  no  small  astonish- 
ment, the  Sovereign  informed  him  that  he  intended  to  ask  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  that  subject.  We  need  not 
stop  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  Majesty's  well-known  reasons  for 
taking  tiiis  step.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  same  night  (the  14th 
of  November),  a  letter  was  despatched  to  the  Duke,  and  that  on 
the  following  day  he  arrived  at  the  palace  to  receive  his  Majesty's 
commands. 

The  Duke,  though  he  neither  anticipated  nor  desired  so  sudden 
a  summons,  had  felt  for  some  time  back  that  sooner  or  later  it 
must  come.  He  had  communicated  confidentially  with  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  upon  the  subject,  and  prepared  him  to  accept  office  as  Prime 
Minister  whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur.  But  Sir  Bobert,  more 
cautious,  perhaps  a  better  judge  than  his  illustrious  friend  of  the 
real  state  of  public  opinion,  put  the  project  from  him;  and,  imme- 
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diately  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  set  out  with  tis  family 
for  Eome.  A  man  of  ordinary  talent  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  act  under  such  circumstances.  Either  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted for  himself  the  task  of  forming  an  administration,  and  left  a 
prominent  place  in  it  for  his  absent  friend ;  or  if^  like  the  Duke, 
he  conceived  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Prime  Minister 
ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  have  advised  his 
Sovereign  to  leave  matters  as  they  were  till  Sir  Bobert  Peel  could 
be  recalled.  The  Duke  adopted  neither  alternative.  He  at  once, 
indeed,  declined, to  form  a  Government  of  his  own.  He  advised, 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  advising,  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  should  be 
created  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  left  free  to  fill  up  not  only 
the  Cabinet,  but  all  subordinate  places  in  the  administration.  And 
when  the  King  raised  the  obvious  objection^  that  this  course  could 
not  be  followed  with  Sir  Bobert  at  a  distance,  he  met  the  difficulty 
by  proposing  arrangements  as  bold  as  they  were  novel.  Since  his 
Majesty  was  bent  on  changing  his  Ministers  at  once^  and  bad, 
indeed,  announced  to  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  his  pturpose  of  doing 
so,  the  Duke  was  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  of  the  State, 
and  so  to  manage  matters  that  public  business  should  suffer  no 
interruption  till  a  regular  Government  could  be  formed.  The 
result  was,  that  placing  the  Great  Seal  in  commission.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  chief  baron,  being  appointed  Chief  Commissioner,  he 
himself  was  sworn  in  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  Both  arrangements  were,  and 
were  understood  to  be,  temporary  only ;  indeed,  the  Duke,  when 
pressed  by  the  King  to  complete  his  Cabinet^  reserving  only  the 
Premier's  place  for  Peel,  declined  to  do  so,  for  "  I  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  to  call  upon  you  (Sir  Bobert  Peel)  to 
put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  Government  which  another  indivi- 
dual had  formed." 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Duke,  after  his  conference  with  the 
King,  was  to  despatch  Mr.  Hudson  in  post  haste  to  Bome,  and  to 
write  by  him  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  giving  as  full  an  account  as  time 
would  allow  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  of  the  part  which 
Peel  himself  was  expected  to  play  in  them.  Other  meesengeis  i 
followed  day  after  day,  each  conveying  what  may  be  called  a  report 
of  proceedings ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  their  intelligence,  as  well  afl 
to  the  skill  of  the  guidance  under  which  they  acted,  that  almost  att" 
contrived  to  encounter  Sir  Eobert,  at  one  stage  or  another,  on  hiA 
homeward  progress.  Meanwhile  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  col-?^ 
leagues  gave  up  their  seals  of  office,  not,  as  may  well  be  believed^- 
in  the  best  possible  himiour;  and  on  the  17th  of  November  the' 
Duke  kissed  hands.    And  then  began,  for  him,  such  a  season  0/ 
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activity  as  even  he,  busy  as  his  life  had  been,  never  encountered 
before.  We  need  scarcely  stop  to  explain,  that  by  the  usages  of  this 
country  one  Secretary  of  State  has  the  right  of  access  to  the  cabinets 
and  portfolios  of  all  the  rest,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  these  high 
functionaries  rarely  interfere  with  the  details  of  each  other's  duties. 
The  Duke  had  been  sworn  in  as  Home  Secretary,  because  to  the 
Home  Secretary  it  especially  belongs  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  But  in 
passing,  as  he  daily  did,  from  the  Home  to  the  Foreign  Of&ce, 
and  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial,  he  violated  no  consti- 
tutional law;  and  he  was  equally  in  his  right  place,  whether  he  sat 
to  transact  business  in  the  Treasury,  or  read  Indian  despatches, 
or  dictated  the  replies  to  them  in  Cannon  Row.  Nor  was  this  all. 
He  organised  a  temporary  treasury  board,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  what  he  believed  to  be  inevitable,  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  and  an  appeal  to  the  country.  And  all  this  with  such 
regularity  and  precision  that  each  successive  day  saw  its  tale  of 
business  complete,  without  leaving  the  slightest  airear  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  morrow. 

It  is  said  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Duke  very  much 
surprised  the  ministers  from  foreign  courts  by  appointing  meetings 
with  them  at  eight,  and  even  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
is  certain  that  he  never  knew  an  idle  hour  himself,  except  while  he 
slept.  He  had  always  been  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  abstin- 
ence, often,  when  much  engaged,  going  without  food  from  break- 
fast on  one  day  to  breakfast  on  the  day  following.  Even  breakfast 
was,  with  him,  a  very  brief  affair,  while  the  whole  pressiu-e  of  the 
State  was  upon  him.  Yet  his  spirits  were  excellent,  his  health 
good,  and  his  letters  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  all  breathe  a  tone  of  strong 
confidence  in  regard  to  the  issue.  His  friends  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  delighted  excitement,  and  though  here  and  there  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rouse  the  mob  against  him,  the  mob  refused 
to  stir.  The  truth  is,  that  people  were  taken  so  completely  by 
surprise,  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  how  to  act ;  and 
that  the  press  itself,  though  it  censured  the  arrangement  as  uncon- 
stitutional, could  not  refuse  either  its  meed  of  praise  to  his  courage^ 
or  its  joke  at  the  ludicrous  position  into  which  the  ex-government 
was  thrown.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  an  ungenerous  attempt  was 
made  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  crisis  upon  the  Queen.  But  on 
the  whole,  England  seemed  satisfied  with  the  anomalous  state  into 
which  the  Government  had  fallen ;  and  waited  very  patiently  till  the 
moment  came  for  bringing  things  back  to  their  normal  condition. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prosecuting  his  homeward 
journey  with  all  speed.    He  received  the  first  announcement  of  the 
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King's  wishes  late  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  NoTember,  and 
soon  after  midnight  set  out  on  his  return  to  England.  He  tzsvelled 
by  Turin  and  Gh^eva,  over  roads  which  at  that  season  were  exe- 
crable ;  and  reaching  Lyons  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  December, 
pushed  forward  at  once  to  Paris.  He  arrived  in  London  euAj  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th^  and  the  same  day,  about  11  A.H.9  called 
upon  the  Duke  at  Apsley  House.  They  proceeded  together  to  St 
James's  Palace^  where  they  were  graciously  received  by  the  King, 
and  Sir  Bobert^  after  kissing  hands^  was  sworn  in  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

And  now  the  real  difficulties  of  a  Conservative  adminigEtration 
began.  It  had  been  settled  already,  that  any  attempt  to  go  on 
with  the  present  House  of  Commons  would  be  idle.  Sir  Eobert 
dissented  from  that  view  of  the  case,  and  perhaps  he  was  right; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Probably  he  would  have  found  the  existing 
House  unmanageable  euough ;  but  even  a  defeat  on  some  measure 
of  acknowledged  national  importance  would  have  been  better  than 
no  contest  with  the  existing  House  at  all ;  for  the  power  of  dissok- 
ing,  with  which  the  King  armed  him,  could  have  been  exercised  at  I 
any  moment.  As  matters  stood  now,  there  was  no  alternative, 
except  to  complete  the  ministerial  arrangements  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  to  dissolve.  The  miuisterial  arrangements  were 
soon  completed,  and  then  the  new  Premier  bethought  him  of  some 
channel  through  which  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  policy  which 
he  had  accepted  office  to  maintain.  Had  Parliament  been  sitting, 
these  would  have  doubtless  been  enunciated  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  matters  stood,  he  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  dissolution,  to  embody  them  in  a  letter,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  Tam worth.  It  was  a  very  forcible  and 
clever  manifesto,  which  appealed,  and  was  intended  to  appeal,  to 
moderate  men,  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Accepting  the  Eefonn 
Bill,  as  "a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional question,"  the  writer  denounced  the  notion,  that,  **hy 
adopting  the  spirit  of  that  Bill,  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
vortex  of  agitation;"  or  that  "public  men  can  only  support 
themselves  in  public  estimation  by  adopting  every  popular  impres- 
sion of  the  day ;  by  promising  the  instant  remedy  of  anything, 
which  anybody  may  call  an  abuse,  and  by  abandoning  altogether 
that  great  end  of  government,  more  powerful  than  either  law  or 
reason,  the  respect  for  ancient  rights,  and  the  deference  for  prescrip- 
tive authority."  Besting  upon  these  principles,  he  professed  him- 
self ready  to  deal,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness,  with  eveiy  question 
which  might  come  before  him;  with  corporation  reform;  with 
church  rates ;  with  the  claims  of  dissenters  to  be  admitted  to 
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degrees  in  the  uniyersities ;  and  with  Church  reform,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  On  one  point  alone  he  gave  notice  that  his 
mind  was  made  up.  He  would  never  consent  to  alienate  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Church,  upon  any  pretext^  or  under  any  circumstances, 
from  the  Church  itself;  though  he  was  perfectly  r^y  to  consider, 
upon  its  own  merits,  the  question  of  redistribution. 

This  letter  or  manifesto  was  upon  the  whole  well  received,  and 
Sir  Bobert  followed  it  up  by  making  overtures  to  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham ;  which,  however,  they  declined  to  entertain. 
He  then  went  to  the  country,  and  his  appeal  was  responded  to,  so 
far,  that  the  combined  return  from  England  and  Scotland  gave  him 
a  majority.  Ireland,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
whom  the  ex-ministers  hastened  to  conciliate,  and  who  agreed  to 
support  them  on  his  own  terms.  The  consequence  was  that  when 
the  Houses  met,  ministers  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker,  and  that  having  fought  from  the  outset  what  they  felt  to 
be  a  losing  battle,  in  the  end  they  lost  it. 

The  part  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  that  of  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  coidd  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  aU  the  old  allies  of  England, 
and  to  which  the  new,  including  Louis  Philippe  in  that  category, 
had  no  just  reason  to  object.  But  it  was  viewed  with  real  or  pre- 
tended distrust  by  the  Opposition,  which,  after  assailing  the  Duke 
on  account  of  his  late  monopoly  of  power, —  a  move  which  neither 
added  to  their  strength,  nor  raised  them  in  public  estimation, — 
began,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  to  deprecate  any  change  in 
the  relations  of  England  with  foreign  states.  There  was  not  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  insinuations  thus  thrown  out 
The  Duke  regulated  his  public  conduct  then,  as  he  always  did,  by 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  requirements  of  public  duty.  He  found 
England  committed  to  certain  treaties,  and  he  adhered  to  them. 
However  littie  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  enter  into  these 
engagements  when  first  proposed,  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
breaking  tiirough  them  now  that  they  were  completed.  Even  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  much  as  he  disapproved  both  of  its  object  and 
of  the  means  employed  to  secure  it,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  main- 
tain, and  he  maintained  it  rigidly. 

The  history  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  Grovemment  in  1835  is  well 
known*  It  administered  the  afifairs  of  the  country  just  long 
enough  to  give  evidence  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  it, 
had  not  its  days  been  cut  short  Sir  Bobert  brought  in  bills  for 
the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England,  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
English  dioceses,  for  the  equalisation  of  the  episcopal  incomes,  and 
for  the  application  to  the  increase  of  small  benefices  of  the  re- 
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yenues  arising  out  of  certain  church  dignities,  which  he  proposed 
either  to  cut  down  or  wholly  to  suppress.  It  is  but  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, if  we  stop  to  observe,  that  this  measure  of  Church  reform 
was  not,  in  the  whole  of  its  details,  cordially  approved  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  could  not,  indeed,  object,  nor  dUd  he 
object,  to  the  principle  of  an  arrangement  recommended  by  a  com- 
mission, to  the  appointment  of  which  he  had  himself  been  a 
party,  and  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  other  prelates  were  members.  But  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  with  its  details^  had  arrangements  been  made 
for  connecting  the  claims  of  particular  localities  for  relief  with  the 
sources  whence  relief  was  to  come ;  and  for  managing  the  funds  of 
the  suppressed  canonries  by  a  machinery  less  expensive  and  com- 
plicated than  that  which  the  Bill  called  into  existence.  The  Duke's 
rule  of  life,  however,  as  a  public  man,  had  always  been  fidelity  to 
the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  on  the  present,  as  on 
other  occasions,  he  surrendered  his  own  opinion,  and  acted  cordially 
with  the  head  of  the  administration. 

In  all  these  particulars,  and  in  many  more,  the  new  Ministry 
carried  public  opinion  along  with  it,  and  could  afford  to  bear,  not 
only  its  defeat  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  but  the  adverse  de- 
cision at  which  the  House  of  Commons  arrived,  on  the  subject 
of  an  address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever. Sir  Bobert  Peel  conceived  that  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  venturing.  Probably  he  was  right  The  King's  minister  in  1835 
did  not  stand  towards  the  people  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the 
King's  minister  stood  half  a  century  before.  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  lead 
in  a  House  of  Commons  which  was  quite  as  hostile  to  him  then, 
as  the  present  House  was  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  and  by  patient  and 
resolute  endurance  he  overcame  its  hostility.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had, 
what  Sir  Bobert  had  not,  the  power  of  a  dissolution  in  his  hands, 
and  a  constituency  to  fall  back  upon  which  was  neither  fresh  from 
the  excitement  of  a  recent  triumph,  nor  prejudiced  against  the 
statesmen  over  whom  the  triumph  had  been  achieved.  When, 
therefore,  on  the  30th  of  March,  Lord  John  Bussell  moved,  "  That 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  with  a  view 
of  applying  any  surplus  not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its 
members,  to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  religious  persuasion,"  Sir  Bobert  saw  that  he  was 
about  to  fight,  not  for  victory  only,  but  for  existence.  A  debate 
ensued,  which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  ability,  if  not 
always  with  temper.  But  the  Opposition  proved  too  strong.  At 
four  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  Lord  John's  motion  was 
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carried  by  a  majority  of  33,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Ministers 
sent  in  their  resignation. 

From  that  moment  down  to  the  day  of  his  deaths  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  never  again  took  charge  of  any  of  the  great  civil 
departments  of  the  State.  A  politician  he  continued  to  be^ —  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  politician  to  the  last  — 
but  his  line  was  henceforth  that^  rather  of  a  guide  and  counsellor  to 
the  nation  at  large,  than  of  the  busy  leader  of  a  party  struggling 
for  power.  There  never  occurred  a  diflSculty  at  home  or  abroad,  on 
which  he  was  not  consulted  by  the  minister  of  the  day,  whosoever 
he  might  be.  The  Grown  was  never  in  a  strait  because  of  the  mis- 
takes of  its  servants,  or  through  disagreements,  personal  or  other- 
wise in  the  Cabinet^  that  he  was  not  sent  for  to  advise  in  the  case. 
The  Grown  and  the  people  appeared  alike  to  have  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  veneration 
to  all  classes  of  society. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  universal 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  was  evinced  about  this  time,  by  hj^ 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1834,  Lord  Grenville  died;  and,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  offer  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  vacant  Chancellorship.  The  Duke  had  no 
claim  to  this  distinction  on  the  gro\md  of  scholarship,  or  even  of 
patronage  extended  to  scholars.  He  was  totally  unconnected  with 
the  university  itself,  except  so  far  as  that,  simultaneously  with 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  the  late  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Bussia,  he  had  received  from  it  in  1814  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  But  the  heads  of  houses  knew  that  they  had 
fallen  upon  perilous  times ;  and  that  the  university  stood  more  in 
need  of  a  chancellor  who  should  be  able,  as  a  statesman,  to  defend 
its  privileges,  than  of  one  who,  by  his  writings  or  otherwise,  might 
add  to  its  renown  as  a  nursery  of  learning.  As  was  to  be  expecte<^, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  their  organs  of  the  press,  endea- 
voured to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  whole  proceeding.  Among 
others,  a  distinguished  but  eccentric  Irish  prelate  waited  officially 
upon  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  a  troop  of  dragoons ;  and  when  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  so 
curious  a  request,  replied :  "  Your  Excellency  must  know  that  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  made  a  captain  of  cavalry,  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  your  brother,  has  to  become  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.''  Oxford,  however,  had  made  up  her  mind  what 
to  do,  and  went  gallantly  through  with  her  purpose.  The  installa- 
tion, which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilHant  affairs  that  had  ever  been  witnessed ;  and  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  the  under-graduatee,  seldom  tinder  much  control,  proved 
quite  overwhelming.  ^  I  perfectly  understand  now,**  observed  the 
Duke,  when  he  met  his  friends  later  in  the  autunm  at  Walmer, 
''how  revolutions  are  got  up  in  such  places  as  the  Eeole  MilUam 
in  Paris,  and  in  Warsaw.'*  *'The  under-graduates  were  very 
boisterous,  were  they  ?  "  **  Boisterous  1  You  never  saw  anytiiing 
like  it  in  your  life  I  Let  these  boys  loose  in  the  state  in  which  I 
saw  them,  and  give  them  apolitical  object  to  carry,  and  they  would 
revolutionise  any  nation  under  the  sun." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke,  successful  as  he  was  in 
great  affairs,  passed  through  life  without  his  own  share  of  private 
and  domestic  trials.  Perhaps  the  very  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the 
constant  dedication  of  his  energies  to  the  public  service,  in  some 
degree  unfitted  him  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Per- 
haps, as  often  happens,  where  blame  is  scarcely  attributable  to 
either  party,  he  was  ill-matched  in  his  domestic  relations.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  would  be  idle  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  Duke's 
bprne,  properly  so  called,  was  never  a  sunny  one.  It  is  certain  that 
his  confidence  was  much  more  largely  given  out  of  the  domestic 
circle  than  within  it ;  and  for  this  reason,  even  when  not  abused, 
it  scarcely  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  aspirations.  In  moments 
of  despondency,  of  which  the  crowd  saw  nothing,  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  **  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for.*'  Yet  no 
man  felt  more  acutely  than  he,  the  pang  of  severance  from  those  to 
whom  any  share  of  his  affections  was  given.  From  his  mother,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  explained,  he  experienced  in  youth  and  early 
manhood  little  else  than  neglect.  As  he  grew  into  fame,  pride 
with  her  expanded  into  affection ;  and  when  she  died  at  the  ad* 
vanced  age  of  ninety-six,  he  mourned  for  her  with  sincere  sorrow. 
So  also  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1831, 
touched  him  keenly.  They  had  seen  comparatively  litUe  of  each 
other  for  years.  There  was  no  natural  congeniality  between  them 
in  tastes,  habits,  or  pursuits;  and,  unfortunately  for  both,  the 
Duchess,  while  she  doated  on  her  husband,  never  appears  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  adapt  her  own  views  of  things  to  his. 
Hence  alienation  stole  in,  which  there  were  no  opportunities  of 
living  down,  though  it  never  resulted  in  a  formal  separation.  But 
during  her  last  illness,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  her ; 
and  when  she  ceased  to  breathe,  he  evinced  great  emotion.  She 
was  buried  at  Strathfieldsaye,  the  Duke  following  her  to  the  grave, 
and  showing  every  mark  of  respect  to  her  memory. 
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CHAP.  XXXDL 

DBATH  OF  WILLIAIK  IT. -»  AOOBBSIOir  OF  (kWJStf  TIOTOBIA.  —  THE  DVZE  HT  ASH 
OT7T  OF  PABLIAMEKT.  —  THB  DT7K]i*8  QJOAT  AFFECnOlT  FOB  HIB  XAJESTY. 
— HIB  PB0CSEJ)Iir66  AS  OOlOCAirSEB-nr-CHIBF. — THE  COBlT-LAlf  QUXSIIOir. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  died  William  IV.,  leaving  the  vacant 
throne  to  be  filled  by  her  present  most  gracious  Majesty;  then 
barely  of  age  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty.  No  change  was 
thereby  effected,  either  in  the  state  of  political  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  connection 
with  them.  Her  Majesty  retained  in  office  the  minister  whom 
she  found  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  Duke  took  his  seat,  UB 
heretofore,  on  the  opposition  benches  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  same  wise  discretion  which  had  characterised  his  proceedings 
since  the  Reform  Bill  passed  into  law  characterised  them  still.  He 
supported  every  measure,  no  matter  by  whom  proposed,  which  he 
believed  to  be  deserving  of  support.  He  resisted  every  proposition, 
the  tendency  of  which  he  believed  to  be  mischievous.  He  would 
be  no  party  to  a  factious  move,  however  sure  the  prospect  of 
success ;  and  he  restrained  his  own  firiends,  over  and  over  again, 
from  pushing  fair — though  perhaps  imseasonable  contests  —  to 
an  extremity.  The  honour  of  the  Crown,  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  country,  were  the  sole  objects  which  he  appeared  to 
keep  in  view ;  and  perhaps  his  prudent  reserve  exercised  as  great 
an  influence  in  securing  them,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  zeal  and  activity  in  criticising  its  policy  among 
opposition  statesmen  on  the  other. 

The  Duke's  public  duties,  apart  from  those  of  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  at  this  time  such  as  devolved  upon  him  from  his  con- 
nection with  Hampshire,  as  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county ;  with 
the  Cinque  Ports,  as  Lord  Warden ;  with  the  Tower  of  London,  as 
Constable ;  and  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  its  Chancellor. 
Of  the  University  of  Oxford  his  care  was  sleepless,  without  being 
troublesome.  It  was  a  season  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger,  for 
the  demand  for  change  was  incessant;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  appeared 
to  him  unjust  or  unreasonable,  he  resisted.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that  he  seldom  acted  on  such  occasions  without  previous  consulta- 
tion with  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  could  not  fail  to 
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be  more  extensive  than  his  own,  and  that  before  making  up  his 
mind  to  any  course  of  proceeding,  he  heard,  and  carefdlly  con- 
sidered, every  thing  that  could  be  said,  as  well  against  as  for  it. 
Hence,  after  checking  repeated  attempts  to  innovate  upon  the 
rights  both  of  the  University  and  of  particular  colleges,  he  as- 
sented to  that  commission  of  inquiry,  from  the  report  of  wUch 
have  emanated  changes  acceptable  to  all ;  to  some,  because  they 
were  not  undertaken  on  compulsion,  to  others,  because  in  them- 
selves they  are  changes  for  the  better. 

Of  the  Duke's  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  No  court  of  Lode-manage  was 
ever  held  during  his  periodical  visits  to  Walmer,  without  his  pre- 
siding over  its  deliberations ;  and  often,  if  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require,  he  would  travel  from  London,  and  even  from  Strathfield- 
saye  to  Dover,  on  purpose  to  take  part  in  them.  For  it  was  one 
of  his  maxims,  that  whatever  charge  a  man  undertakes,  he  is  bound, 
whether  the  business  in  hand  relate  to  great  or  small  matters,  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  important.  And  in  his  estimation  few  matters 
could  be  more  important,  than  to  provide  competent  pilots  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Channel,  and  to  maintain  among  them  when 
appointed  strict  discipline.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  last  of 
those  functionaries  permitted  to  exercise  powers  which  took  their 
rise  in  times  gone  by,  when  Sandwich  was  an  important  naval 
station,  and  the  defence  of  the  coast,  from  the  North  Foreland  to 
Hastings,  depended  mainly  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
which  lie  between  them.  But  it  cannot  be  said  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  cases  of  the  kind,  that  an  institution  once  vigorous  expired 
at  last  of  its  own  innate  corruption.  The  pilotage  of  the  Channel 
was  never  so  carefully  attended  to  as  just  before  the  right  of  super- 
intendence and  selection  passed  from  the  Lord  Warden  for  ever. 

The  same  reforming  hand  which  effected  so  much  at  Dover  and 
along  the  Kentish  coasts  was  felt  in  the  Tower  also.  Hitherto  the 
Constables  of  that  fortress  had  been  in  the  habit  of  disposing  bj 
sale  of  warder's  places,  whilst  all  offices  superior  to  that  of  warder 
were  dispensed,  worthily  or  not,  under  the  pressure  of  political  or 
private  influence.  The  Duke  put  an  end  to  all  this.  Warderships 
under  him  became  prizes  to  which  meritorious  non-commissioned 
officers  might  aspire ;  and  higher  posts  were  given  to  gentlemen 
who  had  done  good  service  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  fields 
One  of  the  most  deserving  of  these  was  the  late  Colonel  Gurwood, 
a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Waterloo,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  greatest  military  work  which  has 
appeared  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  His  compilation  of  the 
Wellington  Despatches  was  begun  in  1835,  when  Gurwood  held  a 
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staff-appointment  at  Portsmouth;  and  it  arose  out  of  a  previous 
publication — a  collected  edition  of  the  Duke's  General  Orders.  In 
the  progress  of  both  works  the  Duke  took  a  very  lively  interest, 
himself  reading  the  proof  sheets,  and  striking  out  with  his  own 
hand  every  sentence,  and  indeed  every  word  which  was  likely  to 
give  unnecessary  pain  to  individuals.  It  was  due  to  the  editor  of 
such  works  that  the  country  should  mark  its  sense  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  posterity,  and  the  Duke,  as  representing 
the  country,  bestowed  upon  him,  when  it  fell  vacant,  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  Tower,  which,  with  the  honorary  dignity  of  squire 
to  his  patron,  Gurwood  held  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Equally  assiduous  in  his  habits  aa  Lord-lieutenant  of  Hamp- 
shire, the  Duke  neglected  no  application  that  was  made  to  him ; 
and  received  at  Strathfieldsaye  everybody  who  came  to  him  on 
public  business.  He  made  a  point  likewise  of  dismissing  all  other 
demands  upon  his  time  that  he  might  be  at  home  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  Judges  when  they  arrived  in  the  county  on  circuit. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  practice,  as  of  many  others  to  which  the 
Duke  was  addicted,  lay  that  which  seems  to  have  been  the  grand 
principle  of  his  life.  The  Judges  represented  the  Sovereign  ;  and 
no  claim  of  society,  no  call  even  of  duty^  was  strong  enough  to 
hinder  him  from  paying  to  them  the  same  marks  of  respect  which 
his  loyalty  would  have  induced  him  to  pay  to  the  Sovereign,  had 
she  been  personally  present. 

Of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  royal  lady  who 
now  happily  fills  the  throne  of  these  realms,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.  They  were  of  the  most  intimate  and  even  affectionate 
nature. 

By  every  possible  token  of  public  esteem  and  private  confidence 
her  Majesty's  regard  for  her  great  subject  was  shown ;  while  the 
Duke's  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  was,  in  her  Majesty's  case,  mixed 
up  with  such  feelings  as  animate  an  aged  and  experienced  parent 
towards  a  child  whom  he  not  only  loves  but  respects.  He  re- 
mained, moreover,  under  every  change  of  circumstances,  on  the 
best  terms,  personally,  with  her  constitutional  advisers.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Lord  Melbourne,  appreciating  aright  the  perfect 
integrity  of  his  character,  expressed  neither  jealousy  nor  surprise 
when  his  royal  mistress  desired  from  time  to  time  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Duke's  opinion;  and  took  in  excellent  part  the 
avowal,  that  her  Majesty  considered  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be 
not  only  the  greatest  but  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  subjects.  All 
this  soon  got  abroad,  and  tended  more  and  more  to  replace  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  English  people,  who,  though  like  the  natives 
of  other  free  states,  they  are  not  always  under  the  guidance  of 
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judgment  and  moderation,  seldom  prove  permanently  migrateful 
to  those  who  serve  them  faithfuUy. 

The  ceremony  of  her  Majesty's  coronation  took  place  in  1838, 
All  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  sent  special  ambassadors  to 
represent  them  on  that  occasion — Louis  PhiUppe  selecting  for  the 
service  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Duke's  former  opponents.  Marshal 
Soulty  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  Marshal  Soult  was  received  whereYer 
he  showed  himself  in  London  with  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  as 
surprised  as  much  as  it  delighted  the  old  warrior;  and  the  Duke, 
in  particular,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  treating  him  with 
marked  kindness  and  urbanity.  A  pleasant  sight  it  was  to  see 
these  two  aged  rivals  in  arms  seated  amicably  together ;  and  veiy 
gratifying  to  listen  to  the  terms  in  which,  on  fitting  occasions, 
they  spoke  one  of  the  other.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  the 
Mansion  House,  when,  in  reply  to  a  toast  which  coupled  their 
names  together,  the  Duke  alluded  to  Soult  in  language  which 
seemed  to  stir  every  generous  feeling  in  the  French  marshal's 
heart.  Marshal  Soult,  during  his  stay  in  London,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Apsley  House,  and  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  many 
officers  with  whose  names  the  events  of  the  Peninsular  war  had 
rendered  him  familiar.  Among  others,  the  late  Lord  Hill  was 
presented  to  him,  and  was  greeted  in  these  words,  '^  What  I  have  I 
found  you  at  last?  You,  whom  I  followed  so  long  without  ever 
being  able  to  overtake  you."  This  was  said  in  allusion  to  Hill's 
masterly  retreat  from  Madrid  to  Alba  de  Tonnes,  after  the  failure 
before  Burgos.  It  was  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  English  general,  and  as  a  compliment  Lord 
Hill,  the  best-hearted  and  gentlest  of  living  men,  accepted  it. 

Though  meeting  Lord  Melbourne  in  private  on  friendly  terms, 
and  ever  ready  to  advise  when  consulted  on  points  which  might 
be  referred  to  him,  the  Duke  never,  as  a  public  man,  compro- 
mised his  own  principles,  or  affected  to  approve,  far  less  to  support, 
measures  which  contradicted  them.  He  condemned,  on  all  fitting 
occasions,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  conniving  at  the  growth 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  influence  in  Ireland,  and  denounced  its  truck- 
ling to  Chartist  agitators  in  England  and  to  the  ehie&  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  Canadas.  Its  relations  with  foreign  states, 
though  less  complicated  than  they  had  been,  were  still,  according 
to  his  view  of  such  matters,  unsatisfactory ;  and  with  the  general 
treatment  of  the  colonies,  and  especially  of  the  West  Indies,  he 
was  by  no  means  pleased.  But  while  he  took  care  to  express 
himself  freely  on  these  subjects,  he  carefully  avoided  bringing  on 
premature  divisions ;  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  sup- 
porters in  the  House  of  Lords  to  bide  their  time.    That^  however, 
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which  the  leaders  of  the  Oppofiition  would  have  willingly  deferred, 
the  Ministers  themselves  at  length  precipitated.  Lord  Melbourne, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  with  the 
absolute  anarchy  into  which  Ireland  was  falling,  took  advantage  of 
a  defeat  on  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  to  send 
in  his  resignation.  This  was  in  1839,  and  proved  to  be  a  step  for 
which  no  one  in  or  out  of  Parliament  was  prepared.  The  Queen, 
young  and  without  experience,  could  not  but  feel  the  loss  of  a 
minister  who  had  been,  so  to  speak,  her  first  instructor  in  public 
affairs;  while  the  Duke,  however  instinctively  adverse  to  Whig 
Grovernment,  was  not  disposed,  if  the  step  could  be  avoided,  to 
sanction  a  change  for  which  he  believed  that  the  public  mind  was 
scarcely  ripe.  Being  sent  for  by  her  Majesty,  however,  he  at  once 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  recommended  that  she  should  take 
counsel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  From  the  complication  of  mistakes 
which  arose  out  of  that  interview,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise  the 
veil  which  time  has  thrown  over  them.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
allotting  the  great  offices  of  state  to  individuals  recommended  by 
the  future  minister;  but  when  the  royal  household  came  to  be 
touched  misunderstandings  forthwith  arose.  We  need  not  go 
farther  into  the  discussion  of  these  matters  than  to  state,  that  the 
minister,  in  making  one  demand,  was  understood  to  make  another; 
and  that  her  Majesty  refusing  to  submit  to  what  had  been  repre- 
sented to  her  as  an  unprecedented  outrage  on  her  personal  dignity. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  felt  that  his  commisHion  was  at  an  end.  The  re- 
suit  was,  that  after  an  interregnum  of  less  than  a  week,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne returned  to  office,  and  that  for  two  years  more  the  affairs 
of  the  coimtry  were  conducted  as  they  had  previously  been. 

The  part  played  by  the  Duke  in  these  transactions  was  neces- 
sarily a  subordinate  one.  That  he  approved  every  step  taken  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he 
believed  the  Queen's  confiding  nature  to  have  been  imposed  upon, 
and  his  own  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  intentions  in  the  matter  mis- 
represented ;  yet  he  would  have  held  his  peace  on  both  subjects, 
even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  not  Lord  Melbourne,  in  a  speech 
explanatory  of  his  own  conduct,  compelled  him  to  break  silence. 
The  Duke  then  showed  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  taken  no  single 
step,  except  with  his  and  Lord  Lyndhurst's  concurrence.  After 
which  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  confess  that  it  appeared  to  me  im- 
possible that  any  set  of  men  should  take  charge  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  without  having  the  usual  influence  and  control 
over  the  royal  household;  that  influence  and  control  which 
their  immediate  predecessors  had  exercised  before  them.  As  the 
royal  household  was  formed  by  their  immediate  predecessors  in 
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office^  the  possession  of  that  iDfluence  and  that  control  over  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  especially  necessary  to  let  the  public  see  that 
the  Ministers  who  were  about  to  enter  upon  office,  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  her  Majesty."  He  then  alluded  8horUy»  bat 
sharply,  to  the  interference  by  a  former  Whig  Oovemment  with 
the  household  of  the  Queen  Consort ;  and  after  expressing  himself 
in  terms  at  once  delicate  and  affectionate  towards  the  Sovereign, 
concluded  in  these  words : — 

"  My  lords,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  principles  on  which  we  pro- 
posed to  act  with  respect  to  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  in  the  case  of  a 
queen  r^nant,  were  the  correct  principles.  The  public  will  not  bdieve 
that  the  Queen  holds  no  political  conyersation  with  those  ladies,  and  that 
political  influence  is  not  exercised  by  them,  particularly  considering  vdio 
those  persons  are  who  hold  such  situations.*  I  belieye  the  histoiy  of  tlus 
country  afibrds  numberless  instances  in  which  secret  and  improper  influ- 
ence has  been  exercised  by  means  of  such  oonyersatione,  I  haye,  my 
lords,  a  somewhat  strong  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  haye  unworthily 
filled  the  office  which  the  noble  viscount  now  so  worthily  holds,  and  Imiiat 
say  that  I  have  felt  the  inconyenience  of  anomalous  influence,  not  exer* 
cised,  perhaps,  by  ladies,  but  an  anomalous  influence  imdoubtedly  of  this 
description,  and  exerted  simply  in  conyersations ;  and  I  will  tell  the  noble 
viscount,  that  the  coimtry  is  at  this  moment  suflfering  some  inconvenience 
from  the  exercise  of  that  very  secret  influence.  My  lords,  I  believe  I 
have  gone  further  into  principles  upon  this  subject  than  may,  perhaps, 
suit  the  taste  of  the  noble  viscount,  but  this  I  must  say,  that  at  the  same 
time  we  claimed  the  control  of  the  royal  household,  and  would  not  have 
proposed  to  her  Majesty  to  make  any  arrangements  which  would  have 
been  disagreeable  to  her,  I  felt  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me,  under 
the  circmnstances  of  the  present  moment,  to  imdcrtake  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  without  that  proof  of  her  Majesty *s  con- 
fidence." 

So  ended  an  affair  which  was  certainly  not  brought  on  by  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  or  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  resumed  its  place,  and  retained  it  till  the 
summer  of  1841.  It  had  lost^  however,  the  confidence  not  only 
of  the  House  of  Commons  but  of  the  nation,  and  it  managed  from 
year  to  year  to  exhibit  a  growing  increase  of  the  expenditure  over 
the  revenues  of  the  country.  In  divisions  likewise,  its  majorities, 
which  had  never  been  large,  became  continually  smaller,  till  in 
the  end,  on  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  it  waa  left  in  a 
minority.  There  remained  now  only  the  alternative  between 
resignation  and  a  dissolution,  and  the  latter,  being  preferred,  it 

*  Two  of  the  ladies,  the  only  two,  indeed,  whom  the  Duke  and  Sir  Kobert  Feel  were 
anxious  to  remove,  happened  to  be  near  relatives  of  two  of  the  ministers  whom  the/ 
were  about  to  supersede. 
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resulted  in  a  failure.  Whea  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  19th 
of  August,  an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  address  in  both  Houses, 
which  the  Opposition  carried  in  the  Lords  by  168  to  96  votes;  in 
the  Commons  by  360  to  269.  Then  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
assumption  of  office  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  with  full  powers  to  dis- 
pense the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  whether  in  the  household  or 
elsewhere,  as  might  appear  to  him  best  suited  to  promote  the 
public  service. 

Though  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  new  Cabinet,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  declined  to  take  charge  of  any  special  department  of 
the  State.  It  was  an  arrangement  dictated  entirely  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-abnegation,  which  was  stronger,  perhaps,  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  than  in  any  public  man  of  his  age ;  and  though  it 
placed  him,  under  a  constitutional  Government,  in  a  somewhat 
anomalous-  position,  it  had  its  advantages  too,  of  which  the  public 
was  not  slow  in  becoming  sensible.  It  left  him  full  leisure  to 
discuss  every  question,  both  of  home  and  foreign  policy,  without 
imposing  upon  him  the  labour  of  attending  to  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration ;  while  it  placed  him  towards  both  the  people  and  the 
Cro?m,  in  the  position  of  an  independent  and  therefore  unpreju- 
diced adviser.  No  great  while  elapsed,  however,  ere  the  anomaly, 
if  such  it  deserved  to  be  called,  passed  away.  In  1842  Lord  Hill 
died,  and  the  command  of  the  army,  which  thereby  became  vacant, 
was  at  once  pressed  upon  the  Duke.  Moreover,  in  order  to  avert 
the  risk  of  his  again  resigning  it,  a  patent  of  office  was  made  out 
in  his  favour  and  presented  to  him.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
position  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
stages  of  his  career,  with  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  glory 
and  in  a  nation's  caprices,  John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
latter,  when  driven  into  exile,  was  charged,  among  many  other 
delinquencies,  with  having  plotted  to  obtain  from  Queen  Anne  an 
appointment  by  patent  to  the  command  of  her  armies.  The  former, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  was  by  Queen  Victoria  con- 
stituted, by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  commander-in-chief  of 
her  armies,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

The  command  of  the  army  thus  conferred  upon  him,  the  Duke 
retained  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  as  there  is  probably  no  in- 
terval in  his  public  career  with  respect  to  which  so  much  mis- 
understanding prevails,  it  appears  to  us  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  here  a  brief  and  connected  view  of  his  habits  of  acting 
and  thinking ;  and  of  the  estimation  in  which,  as  a  man  of  business, 
he  was  held  by  those  who  had  the  readiest  opportunities  of  con- 
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versing  with  him  on  professional  subjects^  and  were  best  qualified 
to  'form  a  judgment  as  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them* 

It  was  the  Duke's  custom,  when  no  special  business  pressed,  to 
arrive  at  the  Horse  Guards  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day ;  and 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  to  remain  there,  till  his  presence 
was  required  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  attendance  in  the  Lords 
was,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe,  very  punctual,  and  he  almost 
always  arrived  in  time  for  prayers,  or  soon  after.  When  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  he  often  remained  at  the  Horse  Guards  till 
six,  and  sometimes  till  seven  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  his  room,  his  messenger  proceeded  to 
inform  the  several  heads  of  departments  that  he  was  come ;  and 
they  all  wait^  upon  him  with  their  papers,  if  they  had  any  reports 
to  make,  or  points  on  which  to  consult  him.  They  came,  however, 
one  by  one,  and  one  by  one  he  saw  them.  Nor  was  this  ceremony 
omitted,  even  if  there  happened  to  be  no  special  reason  for  the 
interview.  On  many  occasions  the  officer  looked  in,  wished  him 
good-morning,  and  told  him  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  if  there 
followed  the  statement,  *^  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  trouble 
your  Grace  this  morning,"  the  never-failing  answer  was,  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it."  Nor  need  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he 
should  so  express  himself.  The  business  of  his  own  department 
proved  often  to  be  that  which  made  the  smallest  demand  upon  his 
time;  and  wearied,  as  he  generally  was  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  a  respite  from  any  fresh  strain  on  his  attention 
could  not  prove  otherwise  than  agreeable. 

"I  remember,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  well*,  "when  his  own 
friends  were  in  office,  going  over  to  him  on  one  occasion  mth  mj  box 
full  of  papers,  when  he  turned  to  me,  and  asking  what  I  had,  obsei^ed 
rather  angrily  that  he  had  already  had  thirteen  boxes  referred  to  him 
that  morning,  before  he  left  Apsley  House."  The  same  correspondent 
observes,  "  Speaking  from  the  experience  which  I  had  of  him,  I  should 
say  that  the  Duke  was  a  remarkably  agreeable  man  to  do  business  with, 
because  of  his  clear  and  ready  decision.  However  much  I  may  have  seen 
him  irritated  and  excited,  with  the  subjects  which  I  have  repeatedly  had 
to  bring  under  his  notice,  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  having  made 
use  of  a  harsh  or  discourteous  expression  to  me,  or  of  his  having  dismissed 
ine  without  a  distinct  and  explicit  answer  or  decision  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  Like  all  good  men  of  business,  wlio  consider  well  before 
coming  to  a  decision,  his  Grace  was  accustomed  to  adhere  strictly  to  pre- 
cedent ;  to  the  decisions  he  may  have  previously  come  to  on  similar  cases. 
This  practice  greatly  facilitated  the  task  of  those  who  had  to  transact 
bupiness  with  him,  seeing  that  all  we  had  to  do  in  concluding  our  state- 
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*  Private  letter  from  General  Sir  George  Brown,  G.  G.B. 
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xnent  of  any  particular  case,  was  to  refer  to  his  decision  on  some  similar 
one. 

'<  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  Duke  had  a  great  objection  to 
mraste  his  time  in  deciphering  or  making  out  the  meaning  of  cramped  or 
indistinct  manuscripts.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  to  have  all  such 
clearly  written  out  by  a  clerk,  to  whose  hand  he  was  accustomed,  and  to 
announce  every  case  by  a  short  statement  or  precis ;  in  which,  however, 
no  one  ever  attempted  to  dictate  to  him  what  his  decision  should  be.  The 
precis  generally  concluded  with  some  such  words  as  these  :  —  *  Perhaps 
your  Grace  may  consider  that  this  case  can  be  disposed  of  as  was  done  in 
8o  and  so.' 

"  These  precises  were  always  written  out  distinctly  in  half  margin.  His 
Grace  usually  gave  his  answers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page,  for  the 
most  part  laconically,  but  sometimes  in  great  detail.  These  memoranda  of 
his  never  failed  to  exhibit  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
the  military  service,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  And  if,  at  any  time, 
he  happened  to  be  at  fault,  or  that  recent  changes  had  occurred,  modifying 
regimental  matters  since  he  was  intimately  associated  with  them,  the  cir- 
cumstance had  only  to  be  pointed  out.  He  would  listen  with  the  greatest 
patience  to  such  explanations,  and  never  made  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
modifying  his  memoranda  so  as  to  meet  them." 

Although  the  Duke  did  not  always  read  the  correspondence  in 
the  cases  laid  before  him,  be  nevertheless  insisted  that  it  should 
invaiiably  accompany  the  statement  or  precisy  in  such  order 
of  arrangement  as  that  he  should  be  able  to  refer  to  it,  if  found 
requisite,  without  diflBculty  or  delay. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  orders  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  for  the  assembling  of  general  courts-martial,  &c., 
&c.,  as  well  as  leaves  of  absence  to  officers,  and  permission  to  give 
furloughs  to  the  men,  emanate  from  the  commander-in-chief.  In 
granting  leave  of  absence  to  any  but  general  oflScers  in  command 
of  districts,  and  oflScers  commanding  regiments,  the  adjutant- 
general  seldom  troubled  the  Duke  by  referring  to  him.  But  the 
applications  of  general  and  commanding  oflScers  were  always  sub- 
mitted. On  such  occasions,  his  unvarying  question  was,  ^^How 
is  the  duty  to  be  done  ?  "  and  if  the  arrangement  proposed  seemed 
to  him  satisfactory,  he  never  refused  the  indulgence. 

There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Duke  was  more  jealous,  than  of 
proposals  which  involved,  or  threatened  to  involve,  any  addition  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  army.  His  scruples  on  that  head 
originated  in  two  sources.  In  the  first  place,  the  Duke,  as  a 
minister  and  a  statesman,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  rigid  economist 
in  modem  times.  He  eflTected  larger  reductions  in  the  public 
expenditure,  during  the  brief  period  of  his  administration,  than 
had  been  effected  before,  or  have  been  eflfected  since,  by  any  other 
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head  of  the  Government,  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  next 
place,  he  retained  to  the  last  a  persuasion  that  the  less  the  army, 
in  its  expenditure  and  general  management,  is  brought  into  public 
notice,  the  better.  "  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,"  (a  common  ex- 
pression of  his  when  he  was  in  earnest)  ^'  that  the  greatest  enemies 
the  army  has  in  this  country,  are  those  who  would  add  imneces- 
sarily  to  its  expense." 

It  was  during  his  administration  of  affairs  at  the  Horse  Guards 
that  the  questions  of  improving  the  armament  of  the  troops,  and 
establishing  a  better  system  of  education  in  regiments,  originated; 
and  a  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  he  stoutly  resisted 
both.  This  is  far  from  being  correct.  In  regard  to  the  infantry 
soldier's  old  weapon,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he  oft^n  spoke  of  it 
as  the  most  formidable  thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe  ;  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  quote  the  authority  of  Marshal  Marmont  in 
corroboration  of  that  sentiment.  But  so  fjBU"  was  he  from  express- 
ing any  desire  to  check  the  progress  of  improvement,  that  he  has 
often  been  heard  to  declare  that,  "looking  to  the  amoimt  of 
mechanical  skill  in  this  country,  and  the  numerical  weakness  of  our 
army,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  great  continental  Powers,  British 
troops  ought  to  be  the  best  armed  troops  in  the  world."  Accord- 
ingly it  was  with  his  express  sanction  and  approval,  that  the  Minie 
musket  was  introduced ;  and  the  manufacture  of  28,000,  under- 
taken by  Lord  Anglesey,  who  was  then  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  one  point  to  which  the  Duke  adhered  was,  that 
the  old  bore  should  be  retained,  partly  because  the  greater  size  of 
the  English  bullet  had  rendered  it  much  more  effective  than  any 
other  in  former  wars ;  partly  because,  in  the  event  of  the  stock  of 
conical  bullets  running  short,  the  troops,  in  case  of  emergency, 
would  be  able  to  use  the  cartridges  which  were  already,  in  store. 
Besides,  the  fabrication  of  the  new  weapon  was  necessarily  a  work 
of  time,  and  it  could  be  introduced  only  by  degrees  into  the  ranks. 
He  woiild  not,  under  such  circumstances,  consent  to  have  two 
different  kinds  of  ammunition  in  use,  out  of  which  confusion  must 
almost  inevitably  arise  were  the  army  to  take  the  field  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  with  this  weapon,  the  Mini^  musket,  bored  up  to  the 
width  of  the  old  firelock,  that  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  of 
Inkermann  were  fought.  The  Enfield,  which  is  a  lighter  weapon 
of  the  same  construction,  though  of  narrower  calibre  than  the 
Minie,  was  introduced  when  Lord  Hardinge  presided  at  the 
Ordnance  Office,  and  came,  ultimately,  to  supersede  the  Mini^. 

The  first  specimens  of  the  Minie  musket  made  use  of  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  detachments  from  Chatham  and  other  places, 
which  assembled  at  Woolwich  for  practice,  under  Captain  Brown- 
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rigg,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.     Anxious  about  the  matter,  and 
desirous  himself  of  witnessing  the  operation,  the  Duke  arranged 
with  Sir  George  Brown,  the  Adjutant-General,  that  they  should 
proceed  to  Woolwich  together ;  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  the  Duke's 
younger  son,  beaiing  them  company.     "There  were  about  100 
men,"  says  General  Brown,  '*  extended  in  a  line  of  skirmishers  for 
the  piirpose  of  firing  at  a  target,  placed  near  the  butt.     I  took  the 
Duke  up  to  the  butt,  in  order  to  see  the  practice  they  made,  but 
he  did  not  remain  there  five  minutes  before  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  skirmishers.     It  was  not  the  practice  made  that  he 
desired  to  witness, — of  that  he  had  no  doubt, — but  the  loading  and 
manipulation  of  the  cartridges,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  anxious 
to  satisfy  himself.   He  accordingly  went  along  the  whole  line,  watch- 
ing each  man  as  he  loaded  his  musket ;  and  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  difficulty,  at  once  recommended  that  the  manu- 
fitcture  of  the  arms  should  be  proceeded  with.     As  soon  as  a  por- 
tion of  them  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  troops,  it  became 
necessary  to  issue  some  instructions  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  load- 
ing and  using  them.      I  accordingly  drew  up  a  short  paper  of  in- 
structions, and  submitted  it  to  his  Grace  for  approval.     In  reading 
it  over,  I  saw  him  deliberately  pass  his  pen  through  the  word 
*  rifle'  wherever  I  had  used  it ;  and  on  my  asking  him  why  he  had 
done  so,  he  explained  that  ^  we  must  not  allow  them  to  fancy  they 
are  all  riflemen,  or  they  will  become  conceited,  and  be  wanting 
next  to  be  dressed  in  green,  or  some  other  jack-Ordandy  uniform.' 
He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  we  ought  to  watch 
more  jealously  than  any  infringement  on  the  national  imiform,  nor 
anything  more  important  to  maintain,  than  the  solidity  and  steadi- 
ness of  our  infantry." 

Of  this  infantry,  —  of  what  he  called  the  infantry  of  the  old 
stamp, — ^it  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  entertained  the  highest 
admiration.  He  believed  that  the  world  had  never  seen  anything 
equal  to  it.  In  illustration  of  this  fact.  Sir  George  Brown  has 
kindly  communicated  to  us  the  following  facts  :  — 

"  It  was  my  practice,  while  in  office,  to  inspect  the  troops, 
reporting  direct  to  head-quarters ;  and  to  make  a  verbal  as  well 
as  a  written  report  of  the  state  in  which  I  found  them  to  the 
Duke.  Returning  on  one  occasion  from  the  inspection  at  Canter- 
bury of  the  97th  Eegiment,  which  had  recently  landed  from  North 
America,  I  informed  his  Grace  that  I  had  found  the  regiment  in 
excellent  order ;  that  the  men  looked  robust  and  healthy,  and  that 
they  were  well  drilled,  and  remarkably  steady  under  arms.  I  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  they  had  adopted  no  newfangled  notions, 
-either  in  their  dress  or  appointments,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
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regiment  presented  the  best  Bpecimen  I  had  lately  seen  of  the  old 
stamp  of  British  infantry,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  that  could 
be  desired.  His  answer  was,  *I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad 
indeed.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  infantry.  Let  the  men  have  their  furloughs,  and 
visit  their  friends.' 

"  When  he  was  at  Walmer,  in  the  winter,  I  always  apprised  him 
as  often  as  I  was  about  to  inspect  the  troops  at  that  place,  and  at 
Dover.  He  generally  attended  these  inspections  in  his  Lord 
Warden's  uniform,  accompanied  by  any  friends  he  might  have 
staying  with  him  at  the  Castle ;  and  when  I  found  any  corps  in 
pai-ticularly  good  order,  I  used  to  ask  his  Grace  to  say  a  compli- 
mentary word  or  two  to  the  commanding  officer,  which  he  always 
willingly  did.  On  one  occasion,  at  Walmer,  when  the  depots  of  two 
regiments  were  there,  and  had  been  formed  into  one  small  battalion 
under  the  senior  officer,  the  Duke,  after  he  had  performed  several 
evolutions,  in  order  to  amuse  himself,  and  no  doubt  expecting  to 
puzzle  the  major,  desired  him  to  place  his  battalion  in  line  between 
the  spire  of  a  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  barrack-yard,  and  a 
windmill  standing  out  in  the  fields  to  the  southward. 

"  It  may  not,  perhaps,"  observes  our  correspondent,  **  be  very 
generally  known,  that  one  individual  has  no  means  of  adjusting 
himself  exactly  on  an  alignment  between  two  distant  points ;  and 
that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  two  or  more  mutually  dressing 
each  other  on  the  points  respectively.  Having  allowed  the  major, 
therefore,  to  boggle  at  it  for  some  time,  the  Duke  good-humouredly 
himself  took  the  matter  in  hand,  showing  how  it  might  be  done ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  ride  afterwards,  set  to  work  on  the  Downs 
drilling  the  party  which  wag  with  him  in  the  same  exercise ! " 

There  was  not  one  of  all  his  exploits  of  which  the  Duke  loved 
more  to  speak,  than  of  the  aflfair  with  Marmont's  cavalry  at 
El  Bodon.  This  was  never  done  with  a  view  to  self-glorification ; 
but  in  illustration  of  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  of 
which  he  held  that  it  afforded  a  most  remarkable  proof. 

"On  the  same  day  to  which  I  refer,"  says  General  Brown, 
"  when  the  battalion  was  formed  into  square,  he  broke  out  on  the 
subject,  declaring  that  *  it  was  with  two  or  three  squares  such  as 
that,  we  beat  off  all  the  French  cavalry.  Ay,  not  only  beat  them 
off,  but  attacked  them,  and  recovered  the  guns  which  those  fellows 
were  about  to  carry  off.'  And  then  he  made  me  move  the  square, 
without  reducing  it,  in  order  to  show  how  easily  it  could  be  done. 

The  Duke,  except  in  bad  weather,  generally  proceeded  to  his 
office  at  the  Horse  Guards  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  If  on  horse- 
back, he  usually  rode  through  the  Park,  if  on  foot  he  came  by  tbe 
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fitrcetfl,  and  always  alone.  Everybody  knew  him ;  and  everybody, 
bigh  and  low^  rich  and  poor,  saluted  him  as  he  passed.  He  never 
failed  to  acknowledge  these  marks  of  respect  in  his  own  peculiar 
^Jf  l>y  touching  his  hat  with  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right 
liand,  which  he  held  upright^  the  palm  of  the  hand  itself  being 
turned  to  the  front.  The  Duke's  punctuality  in  keeping  engage- 
ments is  well  known.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  understood, 
that  he  was  very  particular  in  his  record  of  time.  He  used  often 
to  step  into  Dent's  shop  at  Charing  Cross,  on  his  way  to  the  oflSce, 
to  see  how  his  watch  waa  going,  end  to  put  it  right.  This  watch, 
by  the  way,  which  is  now  one  of  the  relics  in  Apsley  House,  he  had 
worn  throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  and  never  afterwards  laid 
aside.  It  wsa  a  gold  repeater,  with  hands  so  arranged  that  by 
bringing  his  fingers  round  upon  them,  the  Duke  could  tell  in 
the  dark  what  o'clock  it  was  to  a  minute. 

The  Duke  was  no  great  promoter  of  high  education  among  the 
working  classes,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  originate 
Bchemes  for  its  advancement  in  the  army ;  but  to  say  that  he  fought 
against  the  establishment  of  the  new  school  system  in  regiments,  is 
to  say  too  much.  He  was  jealous,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  of 
the  interference  of  the  War  OflSce  in  that  matter,  and  believed  that 
the  arrangements  for  providing  corps  with  more  efiicient  school- 
masters would  have  been  better  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in  chief.  But  when  the  subject  was  fairly  taken  up,  he 
never  set  himself  against  it;  but  on  the  contrary  declared,  that, 
as  far  as  his  influence  could  go,  it  should  have  fair  play.  Even  in 
regard  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  recruits  at  school,  he  de- 
clined to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  recruit,  on  first  joining,  has  so  much  both 
to  learn  and  to  unlearn  in  other  respects,  that  to  compel  his 
attendance  in  school  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  seems  to  tax  his 
powers  of  application  too  far.  But  having  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion as  made  to  him  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  go  back  from  it.  Indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  with 
the  Duke  never,  as  Commander-in-chief,  to  place  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  any  department  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment; but,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  responsible 
advisers. 

The  general  order  which  he  issued,  defining  the  sort  of  examina- 
tion to  which  candidates  for  first  commissions  and  for  promotion 
should  be  subjected,  indicates  pretty  plainly  what  his  opinions  were 
on  the  subject  of  education  for  officers.  Long  before  that  question 
vas  publicly  j^tated,  he  found  opportimities  over  and  over  again 
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to  state,  that  a  young  gentleman  intended  for  the  military  servioe 
of  this  country  should  receive  the  best  education  which  theoountiy 
could  afford ;  that  looking  to  the  duties  which  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  discharge,  such  education  ought  not  to  be  too  professional; 
and  that  it  was  nowhere  to  be  procured  of  a  higher  or  more  prac* 
tical  shape  than  at  one  of  our  great  public  schools  or  uniyersitieB. 
"  An  officer  in  the  British  army,"  he  used  to  say,  **  is  not  a  mere 
fighting  machine.  He  may  be  called  upon  any  day  to  serve  the 
Crown  as  governor  of  a  colony,  or  in  disturbed  districts  as  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  fill  either  post  well,  unless  he 
know  something  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land.'' 
The  Duke's  predilection  in  favour  of  military  academies,  and  even 
of  staff  colleges,  was  not,  therefore,  very  decided. 

''  You  think  that  officers  ought  to  be  educated  specially  for  the 
staff.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a  staff  corps  also.  That  is 
what  they  do  in  France,  and  in  other  continental  countries,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  their  staff  corps  are  generally  made  up  of 
pedants  and  coxcombs.  I  am  sure  that  I  found  the  young  gentle- 
men who  came  to  me  from  High  Wickham  to  be  pretty  much  of 
that  stamp.  Indeed,  the  only  good  staff  officers  that  I  had,  were 
men  who  knew  their  regimental  duties  thoroughly,  and  possessing 
a  fair  share  of  natural  ability,  soon  learned  to  apply  the  principles 
of  regimental  handling  to  the  handling  of  large  bodies.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  officers  of  engineers  and  of  artillery  can  do  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or  that  sketching  is  not  useful, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  in  all  branches  of  the  service ;  but  if  you  limit  a 
general  in  the  selection  of  his  staff  to  mathematicians,  or  to  the 
members  of  a  particular  corps,  instead  of  giving  him,  as  he  has 
now,  the  choice  of  the  whole  army,  you  will  soon  find  that  you 
have  not  chosen  the  best  means  of  placing  talent  where  it  may  be 
most  usefully  employed  for  the  public  service." 

There  was  no  question  in  the  Duke's  day  about  permanently 
organising  the  army,  on  the  home  establishment,  into  divisions 
and  brigades.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  say  how  far  he  would 
or  would  not  have  approved  of  the  arrangement.  But  looking  to 
the  strong  opinions  which  he  entertained  against  increasing  the 
expense  of  our  military  establishments,  and  even  against  bringing 
the  army  prominently  into  public  view,  it  seems  to  us  probable 
that  the  plan  would  not  have  secured  his  hearty  approval.  Even 
camps  of  instruction  he  never  recommended,  which  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  he  would  have  done,  had  he  considered  that  the  sort  of 
experience  to  be  acquired  in  them  was  adequate  to  the  cost  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  hostility  to 
other  changes  which  have  been  effected  since  his  death.    Never 
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having  himself  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  War  Office,  as  it  used  to  be,  or  with  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle  of  amalgama^ 
tion  which  now  prevails.  He  used,  on  the  contrary,  to  speak  of 
the  Ordnance  as  a  perfect  model  for  boards,  and  of  the  master- 
generaLship  as  affording  the  best  constitutional  means  of  bringing 
an  officer  of  experience  and  ability  into  the  Cabinet. 

The  Duke  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army.  He  believed 
that  it  had  become  less  instead  of  more  efficient^  through  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  War  Office.  And  with  respect  to 
the  commissariat,  his  opinon  was  that  of  every  man  who  has  seen 
war,  or  thought  much  about  it.  It  can  never  be  rendered  efficient 
except  in  the  field ;  and  should  therefore,  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  abeyance. 

There  never  lived  a  man  in  high  station  and  authority  more 
patient  of  the  involuntary  errors  of  those  under  him,  or  more 
anxious  to  keep  them  right  if  they  were  inadvertently  going  wrong. 
The  perverse  blunderings  of  wrong-headed  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  provoked  him  exceedingly.  The  following  anecdotes  will 
better  illustrate  these  facts  than  any  statements  of  ours. 

A  young  officer  of  a  distinguished  regiment  once  brought  his 
soldier  servant  to  a  court-martial,  on  charges,  —  we  believe,  of 
theft  —  which  he  failed  to  establish.  The  commanding  officer, 
conceiving  that  the  officer  had  deliberately  stated  what  was  untrue, 
insisted  upon  his  retiring  from  the  corps ;  and  was  unfortunately 
supported  in  his  view  of  the  case  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
officers,  who  threatened,  if  the  young  man  persisted  in  remaining 
with  the  regiment,  to  send  him  to  Coventry.  This  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  young  man's  father,  he  complained  through  the 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Duke,  and  the  Adjutant-General  being 
desired  to  investigate  the  case,  foimd  that  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  offended  commanding  officer  was  quite  untenable.  The 
commanding  officer,  however,  au  honourable  but  obstinate  man, 
would  not  consent  to  change  his  course ;  and  the  case,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  was  laid  before  the  Duke.  It  did  not  find  him 
unprepared.  He  had  read  all  the  papers,  and  knew  every  incident 
as  it  had  fallen  out  during  the  progress  of  the  disagreement ;  and 
now,  making  the  colonel  sit  down,  he  argued  the  matter  with  him, 
and  advised,  more  like  an  indulgent  father  reasoning  with  a  son, 
than  a  commander-in-chief  speaking  to  a  subordinate.  All,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  avail.  The  colonel  would  not  be  convinced;  and  at 
last  said,  that  if  the  officer  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  regiment 
he  must  quit  it. 
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Upon  this  the  Duke  rose  from  his  chair,  and  looking  with  some 
severity  at  the  colonel,  said,  '^  that  hitherto  he  had  spoken  to  him 
as  an  officer  of  greater  experience  than  his  own ;  he  must  now 
address  him  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  while  he  told 
him,  that  his  conduct  in  this  matter  was  unreasonable,  and  the 
views  of  discipline  which  he  maintained  quite  incorrect." 

We  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  add,  that  the  high-minded, 
but  mistaken  commanding  officer,  was  brought  round  to  see  the 
truth  at  last  Unfortunately  it  was  not  so.  In  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  he  retired  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission  ;  while  the  young  officer  behaved  so 
gallantly  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign,  that  with  one  consent 
his  brother  officers  took  hitn  to  their  hearts  again,  and  whatever 
prejudice  might  have  existed  for  a  season  against  him,  passed  away. 

Our  next  anecdote  is  somewhat  different,  both  in  its  details  and  in 
its  moral.  There  were  two  noble  lords  then  in  the  army,  a  marquess 
and  an  earl,  both  cavalry  officers,  though  the  marquess  is  now  dead; 
who  managed  to  be  in  constant  hot  water  with  somebody  or  another, 
and  gave,  in  consequence,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  It  happened  that  on  a  particidar  occasion  the  Adjutant- 
General  went  into  the  Duke's  room  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his 
hand,  and  found  him  seated  at  his  table  with  a  large  pile  of  corre- 
spondence spread  out  before  him.  This  was  at  Walmer,  where, 
more  perhaps  than  anywhere  else,  the  Duke  disliked  to  be  worried 
with  dispute  and  misunderstandings  on  points  of  discipline  among 
officers ;  which,  indeed,  he  declared  never  could  take  place,  if  officers 
would  only  study  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  regula- 
tions and  established  practice  of  the  service.  Looking  up,  evidently 
out  of  humour,  the  Duke  asked  what  the  Adjutant-Cfeneral  had 
there ;  and  when  the  answer  was,  "  Another  complaint  from  Lord 
— ,''  the  Duke  seized  the  papers  which  were  before  him  with  both 
hands,  dashed  them  down  with  a  thump  upon  the  table,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his 

chest,  exclaimed,  "  By ,  these  two  lords,  my  Lord  C and 

my  Lord  L ,  would  require  a  commander-in-chief  for  them- 
selves ;  there  is  no  end  to  their  complaints  and  remonstrances." 

It  turned  out  that  the  papers  which  the  Duke  had  before  him 
comprised  a  correspondence  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by 
post  between  Lord  L and  the  Military  Secretary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  raised  by  the  former  to  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  commissions  in  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  colonel. 

The  Duke,  as  is  well  known,  could  not  bear  to  be  interrupted 
when  engaged  in  business  which  he  wished  to  transact  when  alone. 
All  who  were  acquainted  with  his  habit«i,  whether  at  the  Horse 
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Cruards  or  elsewhere,  did  their  best  on  such  occasions  to  prevent 
his  privacy  from  being  broken  in  upon.  With  reaaonable  men 
they  succeeded ;  with  others  they  failed.  General  Brown  has  given 
MB  the  following  story  of  himself:  —  "I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  you  are  aware  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  Duke  not  only 
understood,  but  could  write  the  Spanish  language  with  considerable 
ease.  I  was  going  into  his  room  one  day^  when  Lord  Baglan  told 
me  I  had  better  not,  for  his  Grace  was  at  that  moment  writing  a 
Spanish  note  to  Marshal  Narvaez,  who  happened  then  to  be  in 
London."  Of  course  General  Brown  followed  Lord  Baglan's 
cidvice.  Not  so  a  gallant  officer  of  higher  rank,  who,  either  on  that 
or  some  other  day,  desired,  at  an  equally  inconvenient  moment,  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Commander-in-chief.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Lord  Eaglan,  then  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  told  him  that  the  Duke 
was  much  engaged,  and  that  it  would  not  do  just  at  that  moment  to 
interrupt  him.  The  noble  officer  insisted  on  Lord  Saglan  going 
to  the  Duke,  which  he  at  last  agreed  to  do,  placing  his  friend  at  the 
same  time  so  close  to  the  door,  that  he  could  overhear  the  terms  in 
which  his  desire  for  an  audience  was  received.  We  need  not  stop 
to  particularise  them.  They  were  of  such  a  nature  as  led  to  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  the  intruder;  and  they  probably  induced  him 
to  be  guided  ever  after  by  the  counsels  of  those  who  were  more 
conversant  than  himself  with  the  Duke's  feelings  and  habits. 

There  is  a  strange  belief  abroad  that  the  Duke  cared  little  for 
the  comforts  of  the  soldier  in  barracks,  or  his  rational  and  healthy 
recreations  when  oflf  duty.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  waa  under  his 
regime  that  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  the  soldier's 
condition  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  barrack  was  introduced.  Till  he 
became  Commander-in-chief  each  bed  in  a  barrack  room  contained 
two  soldiers ;  and  in  many  barracks  the  beds  were  arranged,  like 
berths  on  board  of  ship,  in  two  tiers.  The  Duke  did  away  with 
these  practices,  and  gave  every  soldier  his  own  bed ;  besides  which, 
from  the  bed  next  to  it,  a  certain  space  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
clear.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  also  when  ball-courts  were 
established,  and  cricket-grounds  prepared  at  large  military  stations. 
To  every  suggestion  that  was  oflTered  for  improving  ventilation, 
as  well  as  for  affording  facilities  to  improved  cooking,  and  the 
means  of  cleanliness  in  the  men's  rooms,  he  gave  prompt  and 
favourable  attention.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  ideas  in  themselves  good  might  be  carried  too  far ;  and 
that  there  was  some  danger  both  of  overtaxing  the  liberality  of 
Parliament  and  of  spoiling  the  soldier,  by  first  creating  for  him,  and 
then  supplying,  wants  which  before  enlistment  he  had  never  felt. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  going  as  far  as  he  believed  to  be 
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right  in  bettering  the  soldier's  condition,  and  dealing  liberally  mth 
him.  He  never,  indeed,  became  a  convert  to  the  notion,  that  the 
ranks  can  in  this  coimtry  be  filled  with  persons  of  what  is  called  a 
respectable  position  in  life.  He  still  looked  to  want  of  other  em- 
ployment, and  to  idle  habits,  as  the  readiest  sources  of  recruit^ 
ment.  And  so  believing,  he  was  reluctant  to  part  with  the  power 
of  maintaining  discipline  through  the  dread  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. But  all  this  never  prevented  him,  on  proper  occasions,  from 
standing  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  and  of  the  honour 
of  the  army.  When  the  Ten  Years'  Enlistment  Act  was  brought 
forward,  and  proposals  were  made  for  granting  U>  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  rewards  for  good  conduct*,  he  supported 
both  measures.  He  did  so,  however,  in  the  former  case,  only  after 
he  had  obtained  the  iuBcrtion  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  whereby  Un 
years'  men  were  allowed  to  re-enlist,  counting  their  back  service 
towards  establishing  a  right  to  a  pension.  For,  as  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  good  soldier  would  always  re-enlist^  so  he 
held  that  the  efficiency  of  an  army  depends  quite  as  much  upon 
the  experience  and  soldierly  habits  of  the  men  as  upon  the  talents 
of  the  officers.  And  he  illustrated  his  case  by  referring  to  the 
triumphs  which  a  handful  of  British  troops  had  recently  achieved 
in  China,  Africa,  and  India.  '^  I  ask  you,  my  lords,"  he  said,  after 
describing  the  night  attack  of  the  80th  regiment  at  Sobraon  on 
some  Seikb  guns  which  were  plunging  shot  among  them  in  their 
bivouac,  "  I  ask  whether  such  a  feat  could  have  been  performed, 
imder  such  circumstances,  except  by  old  soldiers.  It  would  have 
been  impossible.  Bear  in  mind  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  respect  to  old  soldiers ;  remember  the  manner  in 
which  he  employed  them.  Becollect,  too,  how  much  they  are 
prized  by  every  Power  all  over  the  world ;  and  then,  I  will  once 
more  entreat  your  lordships  never  to  consent  to  any  measure  which 
would  deprive  her  Majesty's  service  of  old  and  experienced  men ; 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  disasters  which  assuredly  would  follow 
when  the  army  should  come  to  be  employed  in  war." 

The  same  generous  spirit  appeared  to  animate  him,  as  often  as 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  speaking  of  the  services  of  the 
army  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  It  was  he  who,  when,  at  a 
critical  moment,  the  Court  of  Directors  recalled  Lord  Ellenborough, 

*  For  thifi  measure,  as  well  as  for  many  others  calculated  to  improTc  its  discipline 
and  add  to  its  respectabilitj,  the  army  is  indebted  to  the  late  Lord  Herbert  To 
him  belongs  the  merit  of  having  devised  and  put  into  shape  arrangements  for 
which  others  obtained  credit,  because  they  happened  to  introduce  them  into  Par- 
liament His  loss  to  the  army  and  to  the  public  service  can  never  be  sufficiently 
deplored. 
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sent  out  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  succeed  him  as  Governor-general ; 
and  who,  by  and  by,  after  the  affair  of  Chillienwallah,  forced  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Napier  upon  the  reluctant  authorities  in  LeadeU"- 
hall  Street.  Indeed,  he  did  more ;  for  when  Sir  Charles,  naturally 
disinclined  to  serve  under  a  body  of  men  by  whom  he  conceived 
that  he  had  been  ungenerously  treated,  refused  to  go  out,  the 
Duke  overcame  his  scruples  by  observing:  **Then  I  must  go 
myself.'*  The  result  proved  that  for  this  demand  upon  Napier's 
self-control  there  was  no  real  occasion.  Lord  Gough  had  won  the 
battle  of  Gujerat,  and  reduced  the  Seikhs  to  submission,  before  Sir 
Charles  quitted  England.  But  not  the  less  flattering  to  Napier, 
nor  the  less  illustrative  of  his  own  high  sense  of  duty,  were  the 
terms  in  which  the  victor  of  Waterloo  pressed  military  command 
Tipon  an  officer  of  whose  talents  he  entertained  an  exalted  opinion, 
I^ot  that  the  Duke,  with  all  his  admiration  of  Napier,  regarded  him 
as  uniformly  judicious,  either  in  the  manner  in  which  he  acted,  or 
the  terms  in  which  he  expressed  himself.  In  the  difference  between 
the  conqueror  of  Scinde  and  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  the  Duke 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  Sir  Charles's  famous  order 
against  gaming  in  India  was  thus  ludicrously  criticised.  The 
Duke's  attention  having  been  drawn  to  it  one  day  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation, he  looked  at  the  speaker,  and,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  moved  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  but  said  nothing. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  to  be  understood  as  disapproving 
the  order,  he  replied :  "  I  am  of  opinion  with  Napoleon,  that  we 
had  better  wash  our  foul  linen  at  home." 

The  details  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  administration,  between  the 
years  1841  and  1846,  have  passed  into  history.  They  were  emi- 
nently successful;  and  towards  their  success  the  Duke,  by  his 
wisdom  in  the  Cabinet  and  his  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
greatly  contributed.  The  revenue,  which  for  a  series  of  bygone 
years  had  steadily  fallen  off,  soon  recovered  its  buoyancy.  The 
imposition  of  a  property  tax,  though  resisted  as  an  innovation 
during  a  season  of  peace,  sufficed  to  convert  a  deficiency  into  a 
surplus ;  while  the  total  repeal  of  duties  on  some  articles  in  daily 
use,  and  a  large  reduction  of  them  upon  others,  reconciled  the 
mercantile  classes  especially  to  the  arrangement.  In  Ireland 
likewise,  where  by  monster  meetings  Mr.  O'Connell  had  contrived 
rather  to  amuse  his  dupes  than  to  frighten  the  authorities,  a  blow 
was  struck  for  order.  Neither  looking  to  him  for  support,  nor 
caring  for  his  opposition,  the  Conservatives  put  the  law  in  force 
against  him,  and  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  No  rebellion  followed,  nor  any  attempt  at 
rebellion  ;  and  though  Mr.  O'Connell  was  subsequently  discharged. 
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after  his  case  had  been  heard  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  be 
never  again  exercised  the  same  influence  either  among  his  comitzy- 
men  or  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  far  all  went  well.  The  permanent  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth,  which  was  effected  in  1845,  gaTe 
indeed  some  offence  to  the  advanced  Protestants  of  England  and 
Scotland;  while  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  three  kingdoms 
looked  with  no  great  favour  on  the  modifications  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Corn  Laws  of  1828.  But  as  neither  class  could  deny 
that  the  country  flourished  under  these  changes;  that  both  its 
internal  condition  and  the  state  of  its  relations  with  foreign  Powei^ 
were  satisfactory ;  they  refrained  from  offering  any  factious  oppo- 
sition to  the  minister.  There  were,  however,  difficulties  in  the 
minister's  way,  which  he  found  himself  unable  either  to  evade  or 
to  surmount ;  and  amid  which  he  made  shipwreck  in  the  end,  not 
of  his  own  administration  only,  but  of  the  great  country  and 
Conservative  party  which  had  lifted  him  into  power. 

For  some  years  past  there  had  prevailed  among  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes  a  growing  impatience  under  laws  whicli, 
according  to  their  view  of  the  case,  aimed  at  no  higher  object  than 
to  keep  up  the  rent  of  land  for  the  sake  of  its  owners,  by  en- 
hancing the  price  of  human  food  in  the  market.     From  writing 
and  talking  about  the  grievance,  men  of  energy  and  talent  began 
to  act,  and  the  Corn-law  League,  originating  in  Manchester,  soon 
established  its  branches  in  every  large  town  and  district  in  the 
kingdom.     By  and  by  that  terrible  disease  broke  out,  which  year 
by  year  destroyed  the  potato  crops,  just  as  they  were  arriving  at 
maturity;  and   reduced  Ireland,  the    inhabitants   of  which  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  potato  for  subsistence,  to  the  extremity  of 
famine.     It  was  an  event  which  furnished  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  in  com  with  an  argument  which,  though  more  plausible 
perhaps  than  solid,  told  with  immense  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
It  gave  the  Whigs  also,  or  at  least  a  powerful  section  of  them,  an 
opportunity  of  taking  up  what  they  felt  to  be  a  popular  cry ;  and 
the  Ministers  began  to  be  pressed  on  every  side  for  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn.     How  the  controversy  began, 
continued,  and  ended,  every  reader  of  history  must  be  aware. 
While  Mr.  Cobden  was  advocating  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  the 
cause  of  unrestricted  commerce  to  its  fullest  extent.  Lord  John 
Kussell  issued  manifesto  after  manifesto  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  through  the  newspapers,  against  the  sliding  scale  as  it  then 
existed,  and  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  on  com  imported  from 
abroad,  first  of  8d.,  and  then  of  58,   a   quarter.      Itatters  had 
reached  this  point  when,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1845,  »Sir  Robert 
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Peel  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  that  the  com  then  in  bond  should  be 
released  on  the  payment  of  Is.  duty ;  and  that  the  ports  should^  by 
order  in  council,  be  thrown  open.  He  further  suggested  that 
Parliament  should  assemble  on  the  27th,  in  order  to  pass  an  act  of 
indenmity  on  these  proceedings,  and  that  the  Government  should 
pledge  itself  to  take  up,  at  an  early  period,  the  question  of  the 
Com  Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  modification. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Robert's  posthumous  volume,  that  he  was 
supported  in  these  proposals  by  only  three  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
viz. :  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
Whether  a  knowledge  of  what  was  in  progress  got  abroad,  or 
whether  he  was  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  take  the  step,  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  but  on  the  22nd  Lord 
John  Russell  put  forth  another  letter  in  the  newspapers,  in  which 
he  announced  that  the  Whigs  were  prepared  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  League,  and  that  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  be  conceded.  This  was  a  fresh  move  in  the  game  which  it 
became  necessary  to  meet ;  and  Sir  Robert  met  it  by  submitting 
to  the  consideration  of  his  colleagues  a  memorandum,  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  suspended  by  order  in 
council ;  and  that  if  it  were  thought  inexpedient  for  the  existing 
administration  to  repeal  them,  ministers  should  resign,  and  leave 
the  repeal  to  be  carried  by  others.  What  the  opinions  of  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  were  on  these  points,  will  be  seen  by  all  who  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  publication  from  which  we  are  now 
quoting.  But  the  Duke  adopted  a  course  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
was  opposed,  conscientiously,  both  to  the  suspension  and  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  He  did  not  see  how  a  people  who  ate  no 
wheaten  bread  were  to  be  relieved  by  reducing  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  market ;  or  in  what  way  the  cheapening  of  bread  was  to 
benefit  those  who  were  admitted  to  be  destitute  of  all  means  of 
paying  for  it  He  was  quite  willing  to  expend  the  public  money 
in  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  sufferers  by  the  famine,  and  to  put 
them  in  the  way,  at  the  public  expense,  of  earning  their  own 
subsistence  by  their  own  industry.  But  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
he  contended,  would  effect  neither  of  these  objects,  while  it  must 
inevitably  throw  the  whole  social  system  into  confusion.  He  then 
i^ent  on  to  say, — 

"  Here,  then,  comes  the  question  Avliich  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  dis- 
cussed,— I  mean  the  party  view  of  it.  The  only  ground  on  which  I 
think  that  view  important,  is  one  upon  which  lie  must  be  a  better  judge 
than  any  one  else,  —  that  ift,  whether  he  could  carry  on  a  Government  for 
the  Queen,  supposing  the  support  of  the  landed  interest  were  withdrawn 
-from  him.    I  am  afraid  he  must  reckon  on  its  being  withdrawn  from  him, 
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unless  he  should  be  able  to  show  clearly  the  neceaadty  for  the  measure  in 
question. 

"  In  respect  to  my  own  course,  my  only  object  in  public  life  is  to  sap- 
port  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  of  the  Government  and  the  law. 

"  A  good  Government  for  the  country  is  of  more  importance  than  Com 
Laws,  or  every  other  consideration  ;  and  as  long  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  pos- 
sesses the  confidence  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  public,  and  he  has  strengtli  to 
perform  his  duties,  his  administration  of  the  Government  must  be  supported. 

"  My  own  judgment  would  lead  me  to  maintain  the  Com  Laws.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  think  that  his  position  in  Parliament  and  in  the  puWic 
view,  requires  that  the  course  should  be  taken  which  he  recommends;  and 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Cabinet  should 
support  him,  and  I  for  one  declare  that  I  should  do  so." 

The  one  ruling  principle  of  the  Duke's  public  life  was  loyalty  to 
the  throne.  As  a  statesman,  he  had  two  great  objects  of  appre- 
hension, —  the  aggrandisement  of  the  French  nation  abroad,  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Whig  administration  at  home. 
Every  move  in  his  foreign  policy,  while  he  had  the  power  d 
influencing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  was  directed  to  re- 
strain the  former;  every  measure  suggested  or  taken  up  in  domestic 
affairs,  was  approved  or  condemned,  in  proportion  as  it  held  oat 
the  prospect  of  preventing  the  consoh'dation  of  the  latter.  Nal 
that  he  was  anxious  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
French  people,  or  to  hinder  them  from  developing  the  immeD« 
resources  of  their  own  country ;  but  he  could  not  divest  his  mind 
of  the  impressions  which  their  career  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  had  made  upon  it ;  and  he  was  perpetually  on  the  watd 
for  tokens  of  a  desire  to  renew  it.  Nor  were  his  suspicions  ground- 
less. It  is  no  longer  a  secret,  that  for  his  jealousy  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  in  1830  there  were  just  reasons;  and  that  one  of 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  acknowledge  as  he  did  the  dynasty 
of  Louis  Philippe,  was  the  check  thereby  given  to  the  Russian 
alliance,  and  to  the  dangers  to  Belgium  and  to  the  Khenish  pro- 
vinces in  Prussia  which  were  involved  in  it.  In  like  manner  the 
views  which  he  entertained  of  Whig  statesmanship  and  its  prin- 
ciples of  action,  kept  him  in  direct  and  constant  antagonism  to  the 
Wliigs  as  a  party.  He  could  not  forget  the  impediments  which 
they  had  systematically  throw^n  in  the  way  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  successors,  while  their  very  watchwords,  however  un- 
meaning, except  when  the  party  using  them  happens  to  be  out  of 
oflSce,  offended  his  settled  convictions  with  respect  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  Hence  no  sacrifice  which  a  Conservative 
Government  could  honestly  make  was  in  his  opinion  to  be  wifi- 
held,  provided  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  power  out  of  the  hands 
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of  miniflters  who  were  not  Conservative.  Stronger  evidence  of  this 
fact  than  was  afforded  ^by  his  line  of  argument  on  the  Corn-law 
question,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce.  He  believed  that  the 
maintenance  of  these  laws  was  essential  to  the  support  of  what 
still  remained  of  territorial  influence  in  the  country ;  yet  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  even  that,  greatly  as  he  prized  it»  rather  than  see 
the  Grovemment  transferred,  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
parties,  from  a  Conservative  to  a  Whig  administration. 

In  spite  of  the  Duke's  support,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  still  un- 
successful in  canTing  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  along  with  him. 
The  time  will  probably  come,  when,  examining  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  in  which  he  then  placed  it,  the  arguments  of 
those  who  resisted  his  proposals  will  be  admitted  to  have  been  at 
least  as  logical  as  his  own.  Yetj  swayed  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  except  Lord  Stanley,  now 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  gave  way.  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  however,  were  men  of  so  much 
mark,  that  Sir  Robert  declined  to  go  on  without  them ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  5th  of  December,  he  repaired  to  Osborne  House, 
and  there  laid  his  resignation  at  the  Queen's  feet. 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  events,  the  task  of 
describing  which  belongs  to  the  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration. 
After  devoting  upwards  of  a  fortnight  to  the  task,  he  found  that  it 
was  not  to  be  accomplished ;  and  on  the  20th  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resumed  his  place  as  head  of  the  Queen's  Grovernment.  He  did 
so,  however,  rather  to  inform  his  colleagues  of  the  policy  which 
he  had  determined  to  adopt,  than  to  consult  them  in  regard  to  its 
expediency.  All  except  Lord  Stanley  stood  by  him,  not  without  a 
settled  conviction  on  their  minds,  that  in  so  doing  they  were  about 
to  make  shipwreck  of  their  own  prospects  as  public  men,  and 
possibly  to  break  up  for  ever  the  great  party  of  which,  for  so  many 
years,  through  good  report  and  evil,  they  had  been  the  leaders. 
Among  them  all  there  was  none  who  experienced  the  latter  dread 
more  keenly  and  painfully  than  the  Duke.  His  own  political 
prospects  gave  him  no  concern  whatever.  In  the  noontide  of  life, 
he  had  ever  been  ready  to  postpone  personal  considerations  to  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  Now,  the  future  presented  little  for  him, 
either  to  excite  ambition  or  the  reverse.  But  his  devotion  to  the 
Queen,  his  love  of  country,  and  his  reverence  for  the  institutions, 
dn  the  maintenance  of  which  he  believed  its  greatness  to  depend, 
never  grew  cold ;  and  already  he  was  at  work,  striving,  if  it  might 
be,  to  prevent  a  breach  in  the  partj-^,  or,  if  that  were  inevitable, 
to  pave  the  way  to  a  speedy  rejunction  of  its  fragments.    The 
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following  analysis  of  one,  out  of  many  letters,  given  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  and  addressed  to  a  nohle  lori 
possessing  great  and  deserved  weight  with  the  agricultural  interest, 
will  show  what  his  line  of  argument  was,  and  the  issue  to  which  it 
pointed. 

"  On  the  4th  of  January,  1846,  just,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  Parlia- 
ment met,  the  Duke  stated,  that  he  had  long  thought  of  oommimicating  with 
his  correspondent.  Matters  grew  upon  him,  however,  so  thickly  every  day, 
that  explanation  would  be  impossible  if  much  longer  deferred,  and  CTen 
now  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  clear  account  to  one,  not  himself  an 
actor  in  the  scene,  of  all  that  had  occurred  within  the  last  few  months. 
The  case,  moreover,  could  be  imderstood  onlj  by  never  losing  sight  of  tiie 
different  epochs  at  which  the  various  events  had  befallen. 

"  It  was  the  Duke's  belief  that  the  potato  disease  had  shown  itself,  and 
tliat  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  were  seriously  entertained  before 
his  correspondent  quitted  Walmer  Castle  in  the  previous  autumn.  The 
Duke  himself  had  never  given  way  to  these  apprehensions,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  noble  marquess  to  whom  he  was  writing  were,  he  believed,  in  unison 
with  his  own. 

"  This,  however,  was  not  the  feeling  of  others.  In  the  end  of  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
the  consequences  of  the  disease ;  and  it  was  held  that  iamine  might  pre- 
vail in  Ireland  within  the  year  from  that  date,  and  that  it  had  become 
necessary,  without  loss  of  time,  to  consider  of  the  measiu-es  which  it  would 
be  expedient  to  adopt. 

'^  As  to  himself,  the  Duke  never  doubted  of  the  inconvenience  whidi 
would  be  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  potato  disease ;  not  fit>m  the  want  of 
food,  for  there  was  abundance  of  food  of  other  descriptions,  the  produce  of 
last  year's  harvest,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  in 
granaries,  more  than  a  yearns  consumption  of  all  descriptions  of  grain.  But 
the  difficulty  was  this,  that  the  social  habits  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lower  class  of  the  male  population,  each  of  whom  raised  for  his  own  femily 
the  provisions  which  it  should  consume,  and  paid  the  rent  of  the  land  on 
which  the  provisions  should  be  raised  by  mortgaging  his  labour  for  monthjB, 
and  even  for  a  year,  left  him,  when  food  failed,  without  money,  or  the 
fecility  of  earning  it  by  labour,  already  mortgaged,  wherewith  to  buy  food 
in  the  market,  however  abundant  it  might  be. 

^'  That,  therefore,  which  was  required  for  Ireland  was  the  organisation 
of  the  means  to  find  employment  for  those  in  want  of  food.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  likely  to  be  expensive,  but  still  it  was  practicable ;  and  there 
was  nothing  which  apparently  required  any  augmentation  of  the  quantity 
of  food  in  the  country,  excepting,  possibly,  in  one  article,  maize,  which 
might  have  been  substituted  in  some  cases  for  potatoes. 

"  The  first  determination  of  the  Government  was  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  was ;  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  till 
the  16th  of  December;  and  afterwards  to  consider  of  the  course  to  be 
taken. 
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"  The  Cabinet  accordingly  met  again  early  in  December,  but  the  alarm 
appeftred  rather  to  have  increafled.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  even  the 
measures  recommended  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  peculiar  local  evil  there  existing,  woidd  occasion  additional 
resistance  to  the  Corn  Laws ;  that  a  reconsideration  of  them,  at  all  events, 
would  be  necessary,  and  certain  relaxation  the  consequence. 

**  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  but  the  most  influential,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  making  an  alteration. 

'*  After  several  discussions,  it  was  found  that  the  adoption  of  a  plan  on 
which  &11  should  agree  was  hopeless,  and  full  consideration  of  the  case,  in 
all  its  bearings,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  most  advantageous  course 
for  the  Queen's  service,  for  her  Majesty  personally,  and  for  the  landed 
interest  in  general,  was  that  the  minister  should  inform  her  Majesty,  that 
finding  he  could  not  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  propose  a  plan, 
with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  he  recommended  to  her  Majesty  to 
consider  of  the  formation  of  another  Ministry.  This  communication  was 
made  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  December,  on  which  day  her  Majesty  sent 
for  Lord  John  Russell ;  the  Ministers  attended  her  Majesty  in  council  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th,  and  Parliament  was  further  prorogued  to  the  80th 
of  December.  From  that  day  forward,  her  Majesty's  servants  continued  in 
office  only  till  a  new  administration  should  be  formed. 

*'  Lord  John  Russell  saw  her  Majesty  on  Wednesday,  the  10th.  On 
Thursday,  the  11th,  he  undertook  to  form  an  administration,  and  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  do  so  till  Saturday,  the  20th,  on  which  day  he  resigned 
the  commission.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  all  these  dates,  for  they 
are  important. 

"  During  the  interval  between  the  10th  and  the  20th  of  December,  those 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  objected  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
minister,  were  required  to  state  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  were  pre- 
pared or  disposed  to  form  an  administration  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining the  Com  Laws  as  they  are.  The  Duke  himself,  and  he  believed 
all  the  rest,  answered  that  they  were  not  so  prepared ;  and  the  Duke 
added,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  or  written  about  protection,  nobody 
bad  ever  heard  of  any  individual  approaching  the  Queen  with  the  advice 
that  she  should  form  an  administration  on  that  principle. 

"  When  Lord  John  resigned  his  commission  on  the  20th  of  December, 
her  Majesty  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  who,  before  he  went,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  and  informed  him  that,  if  the  Queen  should  desire  it,  he  would 
resome  his  office,  and  even  if  he  stood  alone,  woidd,  as  her  Mi^esty's 
minister,  enable  her  Majesty  to  meet  her  Parliament,  rather  than  that 
her  Majesty  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  for  her  minister 
a  member  of  the  League,  or  any  of  those  connected  with  its  politics. 

"  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  determination,"  the  letter  goes  on  to  say, 
"  1  applauded  it,  and  declared  my  determination  to  co-operate  in  its  exe- 
cution. For  the  question  to  be  considered  then  was,  not  what  the  Com 
Laws  should  be,  but  whether  the  Queen  should  have  a  Government ;  and 
I  felt  myself  bound  to  stand  by  the  Sovereign,  as  I  had  done  in  1834.     At 
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the  same  time  I  saw  that,  from  what  had  happened,  the  position  of  the 
Com  Law  itself  was  very  materially  changed.  As  eoon  as  Lord  John  RnsseU 
undertook  to  form  an  administration  for  the  Queen,  he  became  entitled  to 
demand,  and  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  preceding  administration.  lie  thus  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  opinion,  and  the  difference  between  him  and  the  majoiitj  of 
his  Cabinet.  It  was  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  Sir  Bobeit 
Peel  could  any  longer  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  defoider  of 
the  existing  Com  Laws. 

"  The  position  was  next  to  be  considered  of  those  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who,  previously  to  the  6  th  and  10th  of  December,  differed  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  could  not  but  feel,  that  though  able,  perhaps,  to 
command  votes  enough  to  support  the  existing  Com  Law,  they  could  not 
reckon  on  maintaining  it  by  force  of  argument  in  debate.  They  must 
therefore  look  to  some  other  e^stem  which  should  provide  for  the  interests 
of  the  land,  equally  with  the  existing  law,  though  differing  from  it  in  the 
provisions  which  it  should  propose  to  enact. 

"  The  point  which  I  am  anxious  to  press,  looking  to  what  has  passed,  to 
the  dates  and  facts  stated,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  the  Government 
now  stands,  is,  that  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the  landed  interest 
generally,  shall  pause,  and  consider  well  what  is  proposed  to  them,  and 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  Government  till  they  shall  have  seen  and 
fully  weighed  it  in  all  its  bearings.  I  am  the  more  anxious  on  this  subject, 
because  I  have  observed  that  one  of  them  is  already  loud  in  declaring  that 
such  a  course  will  be  like  that  of  one  who  locks  the  stable  door  when  the 
horse  is  stolen. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  great  landed  proprietors  are  not  disposed  to 
adopt  this  reasonable  and  manly  coui*se,  I  advise  that  they  should  agree 
among  themselves  to  form  a  Government  for  the  Queen ;  that  one  or  more 
of  them  should  solicit  an  audience  of  her  Majesty,  and  request  her  Majesty 
to  select  for  her  servants  men  who  will  maintain,  at  all  events,  the  existing 
Com  Laws.  At  the  same  time  they  should  be  prepared  to  propose  to  her 
Majesty  the  names  of  persons  to  fill  the  different  offices  of  the  State,  and 
be  responsible  for  caiTying  on  the  Government." 

The  Duke,  after  alluding  to  the  only  alternative  lefl,  assiuning  that 
neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  Lord  John  Russell  was  permitted  to  take  the 
lead,  entreats  his  correspondent  to  give  to  all  that  he  had  said  his  eam&^t 
attention ;  and  to  exert  his  influence  with  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
great  landed  proprietors,  so  that  they  might  adopt  a  course  on  the  occasion 
worthy  of  their  station,  their  talents,  and  their  patriotism.  "At  all  events, 
the  great  landed  proprietors  ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  They  should 
consider,  individually,  what  is  about  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  in  regard  to  which  it  could  never  be  too  late  for  the  landed 
interest  to  take  whatever  course  might  appear  desirable.  If,  however,  the 
great  landed  proprietors  are  determined  not  to  wait  and  see  what  is 
coming,  they  are  bound  themselves  to  submit  a  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  Government." 
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This  manly  appeal  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  heads  of  the  landed 
interest  in  the  House  of  Lords  remained  quiet.  Other  politicians, 
not  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  were  less  docile,  and  one  in 
particular,  a  man  of  great  ability*,  but  retired  by  this  time  into 
private  life,  strongly  urged  the  Duke  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  false  position  into  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  thrown  him. 
The  sum  of  the  advice  was,  that  the  Duke  should  be  no  party  to 
measures  which  would  destroy  the  gentry,  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  monarchy;  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  leave  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Bussell  to  work 
together ;  in  which  case  he  (the  Duke)  commanding  an  army  of 
observation,  they  would  find  themselves  unable  to  eflFect  much 
mischief,  and  they  would  certainly  not  succeed  in  carrying  repeal. 
The  Duke  answered  this  letter  to  the  following  eflFect :  — 

"  That  though  there  was  no  more  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  existing 
Com  Laws  and  the  Sliding  Scale  than  himself,  and  though  he  had  done, 
and  would  continue  to  do,  everything  in  his  power  to  maintain  them,  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  was  not  the  Corn  Laws.  His  object  was 
to  maintain  a  Government  in  Uie  country.  For  that  he  had  always  con- 
tended, and  always  would  contend.  He  was  veiy  sensible  that  any  in- 
fluence which  lie  might  possess,  any  good  which  he  might  aid  in  doing, 
any  evil  which  he  might  contribute  to  avert,  must  depend  upon  the  kind- 
ness and  good  opinion  of  his  friends.  Such  influence  might  easily  be 
written,  or  cried,  or  even  talked  down.  So  be  it ;  he  could  not  avoid  the 
evil.  But  he  positively  and  distinctly  declined  to  take  a  step,  which  must 
liave  the  effect  of  dissolving  a  Government,  of  which  the  dissolution  must 
be  followed  by  the  loss  of  CJom  Laws,  and  everything  else. 

"  He  would  not  attempt  to  reason  upon  the  hypothetical  views  which 
hk  correspondent  took  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  propositions.  He  hoped  soon 
to  see  what  they  were.  In  the  meantime  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
those  who  desired  to  learn,  or  were  willing  to  read,  or  to  listen  in  conver- 
sation to  his  opinions,  to  wait  and  see  what  Peel  would'  propose,  before 
they  decided  upon  the  course  which  they  would  take  when  his  proposals 
saw  the  light.  This  would  be  reasonable  in  any  course,  except,  perhaps,  in 
one  involving  party  politics." 

At  last,  on  the  27th  of  January,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  propounded  his 
scheme.  He  was  listened  to  with  breathless  silence  while  he 
spoke,  and  when  he  sat  down,  there  followed  such  a  burst  of 
mingled  cheering  and  execration  as  has  not  often  been  heard  in 
any  popular  assembly.  The  effect  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Doke's  friends  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  stunning.  One  after 
another  they  wrote  to  say^  that  they  could  not  give  their  support  to 
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Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy ;  that  they  could  discover  in  his  ex^ana- 
tion  no  sufficient  reasons  for  departing  from  a  system  which  hid 
rendered  England  what  she  was ;  and  that  while  they  admired  the 
chivalrous  devotion  with  which  the  Duke  had  sacrificed  his  own 
judgment  in  order  to  support  the  Queen's  Government,  they  could 
not  bring  themselves,  not  being  officially  connected  with  that 
Grovemment,  to  follow  his  example.  The  Duke's  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  these  remonskances  was  as  wise  as  it  was  manly.  He 
aasured  his  friends  that  he  was  much  more  concerned  aad  grieved, 
than  he  was  surprised,  at  the  line  which  they  considered  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  taking.  He  lamented  the  whole 
course  into  which  the  affair  had  fallen.  He  recommended  to  sudi 
men  as  his  correspondents,  to  maintain  the  political  influence  m 
the  country  which  their  station,  their  conduct,  their  abilities,  and 
character,  had  acquired  for  them ;  to  avoid  all  imitation  of  the 
illegalities  of  the  League ;  to  act  with  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
which  had  secured  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  and  if 
circumstances  should  for  a  moment  separate  them,  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country,  from  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  let 
the  separation  be  as  brief  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  Crown 
and  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country  worth  preserving.  Unfor- 
tunately for  all  concerned,  too  many  of  the  Conservatives  fell  under 
the  influence  of  anger  and  disappointed  hope.  The  debates  in  the 
Commons  soon  degenerated  into  a  succession  of  bitter  personalities, 
and  the  great  ends  to  be  achieved  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  derire 
to  humble  and  wound  the  feelings  of  individuals.  The  case  wa« 
different  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There,  by  a  course  of  action 
which  at  once  marked  him  out  as  the  future  head  of  the  great 
Conservative  party.  Lord  Stanley,  though  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
his  late  colleague,  co-operated  with  the  Duke  in  preventing  the 
heaviest  of  all  calamities  —  an  angry  collision  on  such  a  subjed 
between  the  two  Houses.  There  lies  before  us  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, which,  were  it  transcribed  at  length,  would  throw 
but  little  new  light  upon  the  state  of  parties  at  the  moment  But 
two  letters  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  give,  partly  on  account  of 
the  views  which  are  taken  in  them  of  the  particular  question  under 
consideration,  and  still  more  because  of  the  insight  which  they 
afford  into  the  characters  and  feelings  of  the  writers. 

Lord  Stanley,  it  appears,  had  discussed  in  confidential  convena- 
tion  with  the  Duke,  not  only  the  actual  state  of  stairs  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  but  its  probable  effect  upen  the  future  eon- 
stitution  of  the  G-overnment,  and  through  the  Oovemment  <A  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  The  Duke  seems  to  have  made  no  disgoiae  of 
his  own  sentiments,  and  to  have  pressed  upon  Lord  Stanley  the  duty 
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of  rallying,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  great  Conservative 
party,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  How  this  advice  wa9 
r^ceiyed,  aad  to  what  results  it  led,  the  following  communications 
show:  — 

"  St.  James's  Square,  18th  Feb.,  1846. 
"  Mr  DEAB  Duke, 

"  The  kindness  with  which  -you  have  always  spoken  to  pie  on 
public  matters  since  we  became  members  of  the  same  Government,  and 
especially  what  fell  from  you  the  other  night  at  Apsley  House,  induces  me 
to  address  you  with  a  frankness  and  unreserve  which  our  relative  positions 
would  hardly  justify  in  circumstances  less  critical  tlian  those  in  whicli  the 
country  is  now  placed.  We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  the  im- 
fortunate  measure  now  under  consideration  has,  for  the  time  at  least, 
completely  dislocated  and  shattered  the  great  Conservative  party  in  boUi 
Houses,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  your  own  private  opinion,  which  you  and 
others  have  made  tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  has  failed,  as  I 
feared  it  would,  to  effect  your  object.  You  may  remember  my  appealing 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  in  the  Cabinet,  to  confirm  my  statement,  that  if 
his  measure  were  carried,  it  would  be  by  the  aid  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  lukewarm  support  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  against  the 
angry  opposition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  evident 
that  these  anticipations  have  been  realised  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I 
think  it  very  doubtfid  whether  even  your  great  name  and  influence  will 
induce  the  Lords  to  sanction  the  BiU,  especially  if  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  be  not  far  greater  than  seems  now  to  be  anticipated- 
I  am  obhged  to  add  fi-ankly,  that  I  think  confidence  has  been  so  shaken  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  in  spite  of  his  pre-eminent  abilities  and  great 
services,  he  can  never  reunite  that  party  under  his  guidance.  Nor  do  I 
at  present  see  any  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  sufiicient  ability  and 
influence  to  do  so ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  if  the  party  is  to  be  efficient,  in 
oflice  or  out  of  office,  but  especially  in  office,  it  must  have  leaders  of  emi- 
nence in  that  House.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  case  is  widely  different. 
There  your  influence  and  authority  are,  and  must  be  paramount,  and 
much  as  many  of  your  followers  may  regret  the  course  which  a  sense 
of  duty  has  led  you  to  take  on  this  occasion,  they  will  still  regard  you 
with  undinmushed  personal  respect  and  attachment ;  and  while  you  are 
at  their  head,  will  follow  no  other  leader,  if  any  were  ill-judged  enough 
to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  you.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  with 
entire  unreserve  of  my  own  position,  to  which  you  referred  in  such  kind 
terms  the  other  evening.  I  will  not  affect  to  deny  that  my  wish  to  be 
removed  to  the  Upper  House  was  influenced  in  great  measure  by  my 
desire  to  assist  you  as  a  colleague,  and  to  take  a  portion  of  the  weight  of 
public  business  off  your  shoulders ;  —  nor  that  I  looked  forward  to 
making  myself  so  known  to  the  members  of  that  House  as  to  qualify 
me  in  some  degree  to  act  as  your  successor  whenever  you  should  yoursdf 
desire  to  be  reheved  from  Uie  burthens  of  office.     But  when,  wi|h  ^hat 
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disregard  of  yourself  which  you  have  shown  throughout  your  life,  you 
advise  that  I  should  now  endeavour  to  rally  the  Conservative  par^,  I  am 
forced  to  remind  you  that  in  the  present  state  of  affiurs  and  feelings  they 
could  only  be  so  rallied  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  your  own  Govern- 
ment. I  may  be  compelled  by  my  strong  sense  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
present  measures  to  give  my  vote  against  them ;  but  I  have  resisted,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  resist,  entreaties  that  I  would  take  an  active  part,  and 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  throw  them  out.  Such  a  coune 
would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  my  personal  feelings,  and  I  think  it  would 
not  be  for  the  public  good,  nor  even  for  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  which  I  think  it  would  tend  rather  to  disunite  than  to 
consolidate.  Whatever  coiu'sey  therefore,  I  may  take,  I  feel  it  to  be  for 
the  general  advantage,  as  it  is  consistent  with  my  own  feelings,  that  it 
should  be  the  least  prominent  that  circumstances  will  allow ;  and  above 
all,  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  place  me  as  little  as  I  can  help  in  even 
apparent  competition  with  you.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present  en- 
tangled posture  of  affairs,  even  to  guess  at  the  course  of  events ;  but  I 
must  avow  my  conviction,  that  whatever  be  the  result  of  this  measure,  the 
days  of  the  present  Government  are  numbered,  and  that  the  countiy  most 
again,  for  a  time,  be  subjected  to  a  Whig  Government.  And  this  is  the 
natural  course  of  events,  as  the  overthrow  of  the  present  administration 
will  be  effected  by  some  Whig  majority,  aided  by  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  dissatisfied  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  alone  a 
defeat  will  justify  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet.  The  party  which  suc- 
ceeds in  overthrowing  Peel  must  replace  him ;  and,  in  the  formation  of  an 
administration  verging  on  Radicalism,  I  see  the  only  chance  of  reuniting, 
in  opposition,  the  great  Conservative  party,  and  training  the  House  of 
Commons  members  of  it  to  the  conduct  of  public  business.  While  the 
present  Government  lasts,  the  Conservatives  will  be  disunited  and  discon- 
tented. If  it  were  possible,  which  I  think  it  is  not,  to  form  a  Protection 
Government  now,  they  would  be  separated  from  that  section  of  the  party 
which  has  adhered  to  Peel ;  but,  in  opposition,  both  sections  would  again 
rally,  forgetting  past  differences,  and,  in  our  House,  following  as  readily 
as  before  your  lead,  so  long  as  you  are  able  and  willing  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  your  comisel  and  guidance.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  hereafter 
be  called  on  to  take  a  more  active  part,  and  though  my  personal  wishes 
would  lead  me  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  politics,  I  suppose 
that,  like  others,  I  must  obey  the  call ;  but  at  present  I  can  do  little  but 
harm  by  putting  myself  forward ;  and  if  I  have  been  unable  to  prevent  a 
separation  of  party,  which  I  deplore,  I  will  not  do  anything  to  widen  that 
separation,  and  make  the  present  imhappy  breach  irreparable. 

'*  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Duke,  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  having  spoken 
of  these  matters  as  openly  as  if  you  and  I  were  only  spectators,  with  no 
personal  interest  in  the  issue.  Your  frankness  has  encouraged  mine,  and 
I  am  quite  confident  that  the  public  good  is  the  main  consideration  which 
influences  both  of  us.  If  you  desire  to  see  me  on  the  state  of  public  s&ixh 
I  will  readily  obey  your  call ;  but  after  what  you  said  to  me,  I  have 
•thought  it  best  that  you  should  be  fijH^  awar9  of  the  view  which  I  a© 
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disposed  to  take,  and  of  the  considerations  by  which  my  coiirse,  so  &r  as 
I  can  yet  judge  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  influenced. 

"  BeHeve  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Stanley. 
"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  &c." 

"February  19. 

**  My  deak  Lord  Stanley, 

"I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  I  returned  home  yesterday 
evening ;  and  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  dining  with  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's,  I  can  only  now  write  an  answer 
to  it  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  confidence  which  you  repose  in  me, 
and  I  will  write  to  you  with  as  little  reserve,  relying  with  confidence  that 
what  passes  between  us  will  be  commimicated  only  by  the  consent  of 
both. 

**  Tou  are  aware  how  anxious  I  have  been  throughout  these  discussions, 
commencing  in  October  last,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  sake  of  the  Queen's  ease ;  knowing  what  he  had 
performed :  the  restoration  of  the  finance  of  the  country ;  the  settlement 
of  the  banking  system ;  the  revival  of  commerce ;  the  settlement  of  this 
very  Com  question,  and  his  defence  of  what  had  been  settled ;  the  success 
in  Ireland  in  putting  down  the  monster  meetings;  the  universal  tran- 
quillity prevailing  throughout  Great  Britain ;  the  confidence  which  there 
was  felt  in  his  Grovemment  abroad,  and  even  in  the  United  States.  To 
this,  add  the  confidence  in  him  and  respect  for  him  felt  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  of  the  country,  such  as  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  &c. 

"  I  felt  that  he  deserved,  if  he  did  not  possess,  the  entire  confidence  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  I  attributed  his  want  of  it,  particularly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  very  much  to  his  omission  to  make  use  of  the 
majority  which  he  had  at  his  disposition. 

*'  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  confidence  of  Parliament  has  vanished, 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  revival ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  his  opponents  in  either  House  were  to  move  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  him,  it  would  pass  in  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority, — 
and  would  be  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  by  you  and  myself,  and 
his  and  my  colleagues,  a  few  in  the  Queen's  household,  and  very  few  per- 
sonal firiends  of  his,  and  relations  and  personal  friends  of  mine. 

*'''  This  is  a  sad  change,  and  I  am  very  apprehensive  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  an  improvement.  That  which  I  look  for  therefore  is,  the  holding  together 
in  other  hands  the  great  and  at  this  moment  powerful  Conservative  party ; 
and  this  for  the  sake  of  the  Queen,  of  the  religious,  and  other  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  of  its  resources,  influence,  and  power;  all  necessaxy 
for  its  prosperity,  and  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  I  am  not  the  person  who  can  pretend  to  imdertake,  with 
any  chance  of  success,  to  perform  this  task.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
my  being  in  the  situation  which  I  have  so  long  filled  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Its  commencement  was  merely  accidental :  I  was  commander-in-cbief  of 
the  army,  and  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  when  Lord  LiTerpooI  was 
struck  by  palsy ;  and  although  I  had  not,  I  believe,  once  spoken  in  Parlia- 
ment for  twenty  years,  I  at  once  succeeded  to  the  influence  and  power 
which  he  had  for  many  years  exercised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  always  in 
high  office ;  which,  however  unworthily,  I  have  held  ever  since,  whe^ 
in  or  out  of  office.  But  circumstances  have  for  a  lengtli  of  time  tended  to 
bring  the  exercise  of  this  influence  to  a  termination,  as  I  will  show  yon  in 
this  letter,  and  I  will  likewise  show  you  that  if  it  has  not  already  termi- 
nated, it  must  terminate  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

"  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  stage  is  entirely  clear  and  open  for 
you,  and  that  notwithstanding  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  as  good  health  as 
1  was  twenty  years  ago,  I  am  as  much  out  of  your  way,  as  you  contem- 
plated the  possibility  that  I  might  be  when  you  desired  to  be  removed  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  I  think  that  you  were  quite  right  in  doing  so ;  and  I  rejoiced,  and 
still  more  now  rejoice,  that  you  did  so. 

"For  many  years,  indeed  jfrom  the  year  1830,  when  I  retired  from 
office,  I  have  endeavoured  to  manage  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  conceive  that  the  institution  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  that  of  Conservatism.  I  have  invariably  objected  to  all  violent 
and  extreme  measures,  which  is  not  exactly  the  mode  of  acquiring  influ- 
ence in  a  political  party  in  England,  particularly  one  in  opposition  to 
Government.  I  have  invariably  supported  Government  in  Parliament 
upon  important  occasions,  and  have  always  exercised  my  personal  influence 
to  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything  like  a  difference  or  division  between 
the  two  Houses, — of  which  there  are  some  remarkable  instances,  to  wliich 
I  will  advert  here,  as  they  will  tend  to  show  you  the  nature  of  my 
management,  and  possibly,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  extraordinary 
power  which  I  have  for  so  many  years  exercised,  without  any  apparent 
claim  to  it. 

"  Upon  finding  the  difficulties  in  which  the  late  King  William  waa 
involved  by  a  promise  made  to  create  peers,  the  number,  I  believe,  indefi- 
nite, I  determined  myself,  and  I  prevailed  upon  others,  the  number  very 
large,  to  be  absent  from  the  House  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  stages  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  aflier  the  n^;otiation8  had  failed  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  administration. 

"  This  course  gave  at  the  time  great  dissatisfiiction  to  the  party ;  not- 
withstanding that,  I  believe  it  saved  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  time,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

"  Subsequently,  throughout  tlie  period  from  1835  to  1841,  I  prevailed 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  to  depart  from  many  principles  and  systems 
which  they  as  well  as  1  had  adopted  and  voted ;  on  Irish  tithes,  Irish 
corporations,  and  other  measures,  much  to  the  vexation  and  annoyance  of 
many.  But  I  recoUect  one  pai-ticular  measure,  the  union  of  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  the  early  stages  of  which  I  had  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  had  protested  against  it ;  and  in  the  last 
stages  of  it  I  prevailed  upon  the  House  to  agree  to,  and  pass  it,  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  injury  to  the  public  interests  of  a  dispute  between  the  Houses 
upon  a  question  of  such  importance. 

''  Then  I  supported  the  measures  of  the  GoTemment,  and  protected  the 
servant  of  the  Government,  Captain  Elliott,  in  China.  All  of  which 
tended  to  weaken  my  influence  with  some  of  the  party ;  others,  possibly  a 
majority,  might  have  approved  of  the  course  which  I  took. 

"  It  was  at  the  same  time  well  known  that,  from  the  commencement  at 
least  of  Lord  MelboumVs  Crovemment,  I  was  in  constant  communication 
with  it  upon  all  military  matters,  whether  occurring  at  home  or  abroad,  at 
all  events.     But  likewise  upon  numy  others. 

''All  this  tended,  of  course,  to  diminish  my  influence  in  the  Con- 
servative party,  while  it  tended  essentially  to  the  ease  and  satis&ction  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  At  length  came  the 
resignation  of  the  Government  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  month  of 
December  last,  and  the  Queen  desiring  Lord  John  Bussell  to  form  an 
administration. 

"  On  the  12th  of  December,  the  Queen  wrote  to  me  the  letter  of  which 
I  enclose  the  copy,  and  the  copy  of  my  answer  of  the  same  date ;  of  which 
it  appears  that  you  have  never  seen  copies,  although  I  communicated  them 
immediately  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

'^  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  act  otherwise  than  is  indicated  in  my 
letter  to  the  Queen.  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Crown  and  people.  I  have 
been  paid  and  rewarded,  and  I  consider  myself  retained ;  and  that  I  can't 
do  otherwise  than  serve  as  required,  when  I  can  do  so  without  dishonour, 
that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength  to  enable  me  to 
serve. 

'^  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is,  and  there  must  be,  an  end  of  all  con- 
nection and  counsel  between  party  and  me.  I  might  with  consistency, 
and  some  may  think  that  I  ought  to,  have  declined  to  belong  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Cabinet  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  December.  But  my  opinion  is, 
that,  if  I  had.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  would  not  have  been  framed; 
that  we  should  have  had and         ■  in  office  next  morning. 

'^  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  that  arrangement 
comes,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  in- 
fluence on  my  part  over  the  Conservative  party,  if  I  should  be  so  indiscreet 
as  to  attempt  to  exercise  any.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  stage  is 
quite  dear  for  you,  and  that  you  need  not  apprehend  the  consequences  of 
diflfering  in  opinion  from  me  when  you  will  enter  upon  it ;  as  in  truth  I 
have,  by  my  letter  to  the  Queen  of  the  12th  of  December,  put  an  end  to 
the  connection  between  the  party  and  me,  when  the  party  will  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  the  great  object  of  all  is  that  you  should  assume 
the  station,  and  exercise  the  influence  which  I  have  so  long  exercised  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  The  question  is,  how  is  that  object  to  be  attained?  By  guiding  their 
opinion  and  decision,  or  by  following  it  ? 

"  You  will  see  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  guide  their  opinion,  and  have 
succeeded  upon  some  most  remarkable  occasions.  But  it  has  been  by  a 
good  deal  of  management. 
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'^  Upon  the  important  occasion  and  question  now  before  the  House,  I 
propose  to  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  avoid  to  involve  the  countij  in 
the  additional  difficulties  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  possibly  a  dilute, 
between  the  Houses,  on  a  question  in  the  decision  of  which  it  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  their  lordships  had  a  personal  interest ;  which 
assertion,  however  &lse  as  affecting  each  of  them  personally,  could  not  be 
denied  as  affecting  the  proprietors  of  land  in  general. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty,  but  I  don't  despair  of  cariying  the  Bill 
through. 

"  You  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  course  which  you  ought  to  take, 
and  of  the  course  most  likely  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  you  should  advise  the  House  to  vote  that  which 
would  tend  most  to  public  order,  and  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  country. 

"But  do  what  you  may,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me;  you  will 
always  find  me  aiding  and  co-operating  in  the  road  of  good  order,  Con- 
servatism, and  Government;  and  doing  everything  to  establish  and 
maintain  your  influence  in  the  Conservative  party,  which  my  position  may 
enable  me  to  do. 

"  I  am  certain  that  the  establishment  of  that  influence,  and  your  success 
in  keeping  the  party  united,  are  essential  to  the  ease  of  the  Queen,  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  and  other  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the 
promotion  of  its  best  interest. 

"  I  have  to  observe  upon  only  one  other  point  referred  to  in  your  letter, 
that  is,  the  formation  of  another  administration,  which  I  have  always  con- 
sidered as  referable  to  the  Sovereign  alone.  I  concur  in  opinion  with  you, 
that  the  difference  in  the  Conservative  party,  arising  out  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  must  be  reconciled  by  a  period  of  joint  oppo.sition  to  a 
Whig  Government.  But  if  you  should  succeed,  as  I  feel  confident  you 
will,  in  rallying  roimd  you  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  submit  to  you,  that  if  you  should  be  required  by  tlie  Sovereign  to  form 
a  Government,  you  should  not  decline  without  taking  time  to  consider  of 
the  proposition,  and  for  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  forming  a  Government 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  support  which  the  Conservative  party 
would  give  you  there. 

"  Protection  to  agriculture  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  considered  the 
Corn  Law  of  1841  and  1842  to  be  at  an  end  since  the  day  on  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resigned  his  office,  and  recommended  to  the  Queen  to  form 
another  Government.  He  never  could  return  into  Parliament  and  retain 
that  law,  and  I  did  not,  and  do  not  see  in  the  House  pei*sons  capable  of 
retaining  it.  I  shall  be  happy  to  go  to  you  or  to  receive  you  here  at  any 
time  you  please.  In  the  meantime  this  letter  will  show  you  exactly  how 
I  stand,  and  what  I  mean  to  do  in  the  measures  now  imder  consider- 
ation." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  corresponded  during  this 
great  crisis  exclusively  with  members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  or  with  men  who  filled  then,  or  had  formerly  filled,  con- 
spicuous places  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  As  had 
occurred  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  every  individual, 
high  or  low,  who  conceived  that  he  had  excogitated  a  new  idea, 
wrote  to  explain  it  to  the  Duke.  It  appeared,  indeed,  as  if,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  the  whole  British  people,  regarding  him  as 
public  property,  considered  that  his  time,  as  well  as  his  purse,  was 
at  everybody's  disposal.  He  had  begun,  however,  before  this,  as 
the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show,  to  cut  short  such 
volunteer  advisers.  A  great  admirer  of  the  sliding  scale  wrote 
from  Bristol,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  to  say,  that  he  had  discovered 
a  strong  reason,  not  as  yet  adduced  in  either  House,  why  the  ex- 
isting laws  should  be  maintained.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  as 
foreign  com  might  be  imported  at  an  expense  of  at  least  2l8.  per 
quarter  below  what  was  required  to  raise  wheat  at  home,  a  few 
com  merchants,  by  combining  together,  could  so  operate  upon 
the  market  as  to  throw  the  whole,  or  three-fourths,  of  English 
wheat-growing  land  out  of  cultivation.  The  Duke  answered  the 
communication  thus : — 

"  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments.     He 

has  received,  and  returns  thanks,  for  Mr. 's  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.   He 

begs  leave  to  decline  to  correspond  with  any  gentleman  on  any  subject 
which  either  is  or  may  become  the  subject  of  discussion  in  her  Majesty's 
Cabinet  or  in  the  House  of  Parliament  of  which  he  is  a  member." 

Another  gentleman,  equally  zealous  on  the  opposite  side,  had 
addressed  to  him,  on  the  13th  of  February,  from  Birmingham,  an 
earnest  and,  as  the  writer  doubtless  imagined,  an  eloquent  appeal 
on  behalf  of  free  trade  to  the  largest  extent.  It  was  answered  in 
these  terms : — 

"  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 
— ,  and  has  received  his  letter.  He  begs  leave  to  decline  to  correspond 
with  any  gentleman  on  subjects  imder  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's 
Cabinet  or  in  Parliament." 

He  was  a  little  more  discursive  in  his  rejoinder  to  a  third 
stranger,  who,  writing  from  Wolverhampton,  called  his  attention 
to  certain  errors,  real  or  imaginary,  in  one  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's 
speeches : — 

"Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 

He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ai-my,  but  he  has  no  control 

over,  or  connection  with,  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  speeches  in  Parliament — above 

all,  not  with  their  correction  or  criticism.     He  recommends  that 

should  address  the  gentleman  who  made  the  error,  and  not  one  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  speech,  and  knows  nothing  about  it." 
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We  must  hurry  over  what  remains  to  be  told  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  great  measure^  and  of  the  effect  upon  the  state  of 
parties  to  which  the  success  of  the  minister  led.  From  the  first  it 
was  evident  to  all  lookers-on,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  must 
be  carried,  and  that  a  combination  would  immediately  afterwardfl 
be  entered  into  between  the  Whigs  who  supported,  and  the  Toria 
who  opposed  the  Bill,  to  expel  the  administration  from  offioa  The 
Duke  was  strongly  in  favour  of  offering  every  resistance  to  this 
move,  first  by  counter-projects  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
next,  should  these  fail,  by  dissolving  Parliament.  But  Peel  de- 
clined to  come  into  his  views.  He  fought  the  Corn-law  question  to 
a  triumphant  issue,  and  being  defeated  on  a  B^stration  of  Arm 
Bill  for  Ireland,  at  once  resigned.  The  Duke,  of  course,  retired 
with  him  ;  indeed  he  had  written  so  early  as  the  12th  of  Deoember 
to  the  Queen  to  prepare  her  Majesty  for  his  final  seceasion  fnm 
political  life.  He  adhered  to  that  resolution,  and  never  again, 
except  when  called  up  by  some  question  which  affected  *he  militaiy 
state  of  the  country,  took  any  prominent  part  even  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

THE  DUKE  IN  PEITATE  LIFE. — HIS  PECFLIABITIES. — HIS  PBIENDS. — ME. 
AEBtTTHN OT.  —  HIS  HABITS.  —  HIS  ANXTETT  ON  THE  8T7BJECT  OP  NATIONAL 
DEFENCES.  —  HIS  LAST  ILLNESS^  DEATH,  AND  PUNERAL. 

Wb  have  now  to  follow  the  great  Duke  into  private  life ;  into  a 
manner  of  life  as  private,  at  least,  as  was  consistent  with  the  due 
performance  of  the  many  official  duties  which  still  devolved  upon 
him,  and  with  the  regular  demands  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
his  attendance,  which  he  never  omitted  to  render.  His  time  he 
appears  to  have  divided  pretty  much  as  he  had  done  for  many 
years  previously,  residing  during  the  parliamentary  session  in 
London,  and  spending  the  recess  partly  at  Strathfieldsaye,  partly 
at  Walmer.  It  was  one  of  his  amiable  peculiarities,  that  whatever 
happened  to  be  his  own  possessed  great  attractions  in  his  eyes. 
Strathfieldsaye,  a  commodious  house  of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  certainly  not  an  imposing 
Btmcture,  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Of  Walmer 
Cagtle  he  often  said,  that  it  was  ''  the  most  charming  marine  resi- 
dence he  had  ever  seen  —  that  the  Queen  herself  had  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it."  And  Apsley  House,  as  it  had  been  rebuilt 
under  his  own  superintendence,  so  it  was,  according  to  his  view 
of  such  matters,  without  a  defect.  His  pictures,  his  statuary,  his 
furniture,  his  horses,  and  his  carriages,  were  all  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  Of  these  latter,  there  was  one  which  was  in  special 
fevour  with  him,  and  which  he  valued  the  more  because  it  owed 
its  peculiar  shape  to  his  own  ingenuity.  Originally  a  cabriolet,  he 
had  prefixed  to  it  a  driving  seat,  by  means  of  which  it  became  a 
phaeton,  having  the  perch  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  and  the 
four  wheels  all  of  the  same  diameter.  It  was  in  this  vehicle  that, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  accustomed,  in  bad  weather, 
to  drive  to  and  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  the 
most  comfortable  and  convenient  of  all  his  carriages. 

Another  of  the  Duke's  peculiarities  was,  that  though  retaining 
to  the  last  a  warm  r^ard  for  his  old  companions  in  arms,  he 
entered  very  little  with  them,  after  he  became  a  politician,  into 
the  amenities  of  social  life.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  neither 
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Lord  Hill,  nor  Lord  Saglan,  nor  Sir  George  Murray,  ever  visited 
the  Duke  at  Strathfieldsaye ;  nor  could  they  or  others  of  similar 
standing,  such  as  Lord  Anglesey,  Sir  Edward  Paget,  and  Sir  James 
Kempt,  be  reckoned  among  the  hahituis  of  his  hospitable  gather- 
ings in  Apsley  House.  The  circle  in  which  he  chiefly  moved  was 
that  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  pressed  themselves 
upon  him,  and  were  flattered,  as  indeed  they  had  much  reason  to 
be,  with  the  notice  which  he  took  of  them,  and  by  his  presence  at 
their  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  draw  the  line,  even  within  that  circle,  between  intimacy 
and  mere  acquaintanceship.  From  the  friends  of  his  youth  he 
never  withdrew  the  attachment  which  first  brought  them  together, 
and  among  connections  of  later  growth,  there  were  some  which  he 
valued  very  highly.  It  would  be  invidious  to  particularise  indi- 
viduals, as  if  they  alone  stood  in  this  cat^ory ;  but  the  names, 
among  others,  of  Earl  Stanhope,  of  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  of  the 
late  Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  of  Colonel  Gurwood,  will  at  once  occur 
to  those  who  have  had  any  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  Duke's  predilections  and  antipathies. 

Of  his  old  friends,  none,  perhaps,  shared  his  confidence  more 
fully  than  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker  and  Mr*  Charles 
Arbuthnot.  With  the  former,  his  acquaintance  b^;an  when  he 
was  Irish  Secretary,  and  it  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  It  was,  however,  a  wise  confidence  which  the  Duke 
gave.  He  relished  Mr,  Croker's  society,  because  of  the  great 
extent  of  that  gentleman's  knowledge,  and  his  varied  powers  of 
conversation.  But  he  was  not  blind  to  the  failings  of  the  ex- 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  used  to  enjoy  nothing  more  than 
seeing  him,  as  occasionally  happened,  tripped  up  in  an  argument 
Mr.  Croker  was  one  of  his  most  regular  correspondents,  especially 
in  seasons  of  political  perplexity.  The  Duke  did  not  always 
number  him,  on  such  occasions,  among  the  most  judicious  of  bis 
advisers. 

From  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  never  to 
have  kept  back  a  thought.  Mild  and  gentle  in  his  deportment, 
that  gentleman  possessed,  in  no  common  degree,  the  quality  of 
discretion ;  and  gave  himself  up  so  entirely  to  the  Duke  and  his 
concerns,  as  to  postpone  to  them  all  apparent  consideration  of  his 
own.  He  reaped  his  reward  in  such  a  measure  of  confidence  and 
affection  as  were  not  bestowed  upon  any  other  human  being. 
Latterly,  indeed,  after  both  had  become  widowers,  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
occupied  apartments  in  Apsley  House,  and  was  the  Duke's  constant 
companion  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  months  which  he  passed 
in  the  country,  as  well  at  Walmer  as  at  Strathfieldsaye*    It  was 
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touching  to  witness  the  regard  of  these  old  men^  one  for  the  other ; 
especially  to  observe  the  degree  of  tenderness  with  which  the 
Duke  watched  over  the  comforts  of  his  friend.  Though  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  physically  more  infirm  than  the 
Duke,  and  the  Duke  knew  it.  Hence,  after  they  had  walked 
together  for  a  while,  in  an  autumnal  evening,  on  the  beach  beneath 
the  castle,  the  Duke  would  stop  short  and  say :  **  Now,  Arbuthnot, 
you've  been  out  long  enough.  The  dew  is  felling,  and  you'll 
catch  cold;  you  must  go  in.**  And  like  a  child  obeying  the 
behests  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse,  Arbuthnot,  not  always  without 
a  brief  remonstrance,  would  leave  the  Duke  to  continue  his  walk 
alone,  and  withdraw  into  the  castle. 

Having  touched  upon  this  matter,  we  may  as  well  sacrifice 
chronological  order  and  bring  our  narrative  of  the  friendship  of  the 
two  men  to  an  end.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  after  living  with  the  Duke 
for  many  years,  was  at  last  seized  with  the  malady  under  which  he 
sank.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  sent  for,  and  having  carefully  examined 
his  patient,  he  made  a  report  to  the  Duke,  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less. They  were  sitting  together  in  that  back  room  which  the 
Duke  usually  occupied,  and  which,  as  it  still  continues  in  the  state 
in  which  he  left  it,  so,  let  us  hope,  that  it  will  be  retained  in  the 
same  condition  while  Apsley  House  shall  endure.  The  Duke  drew 
his  chair  close  to  Ferguson's,  in  order  that  he  might  hear ;  and 
when  the  doom  was  uttered,  he  seized  the  doctor's  hand,  and 
rubbing  it  between  his  own,  and  gazing  into  Ferguson's  face,  ex- 
claimed in  a  broken  voice,  "  No,  no ;  he's  not  very  ill,  not  very 
bad, —  he'll  get  better.  It's  only  his  stomach  that's  out  of  order. 
He'll  not  die."  But  he  did  die,  in  spite  of  all  the  nursing  which 
the  Duke  personally  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  clung  to  every  symptom  which  could  by  any  means  be 
accepted  as  favourable. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  buried  in  Kensal  G-reen,  and  the  Duke 
attended  his  funeral.  While  the  service  was  read,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  sat  wrapped  in  his  mourning  cloak,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.  There  is  a  custom  there,  for  which 
the  Duke  was  evidently  not  prepared.  At  that  stage  in  the  service, 
when  the  clergyman  reads  the  words,  "  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes,"  the  coffin  is  made,  by  machinery,  to  sink  slowly 
under  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  The  Duke,  when  he  saw  the  coffin 
begin  to  sink,  gave  a  start.  He  watched  it  with  intense  apparent 
interest  till  it  disappeared;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
descend  afterwards  into  the  vault.  What  passed  within  his  mind 
during  that  interval,  who  shall  undertake  to  say  ?  But  whatever 
it  might  be,  it  stayed  his  tears,  and  sent  him  back,  calm  and  col- 
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lected,  as  Boon  aa  the  funeral  Bervice  was  over^  to  the  haunts  of 
busy  men. 

They  who  never  visited  the  Duke  at  Strathfieldsaye,  or  at 
Walmer,  can  form  no  accurate  conception  of  his  qualities  as  a 
private  member  of  society.  At  both  places,  but  especially  at  the 
latter^  be  seemed  to  lay  aside  all  the  conventionalities  of  life,  as  it 
passes  in  the  capital.  He  was  perfectly  at  ease  himself,  and  leav- 
ing his  guests  to  do  as  they  preferred,  he  placed  them  at  their  ease 
also.  His  general  habits^  to  which  he  adhered  to  the  last,  may  be 
thus  described. 

He  rose  early,  and  read  and  wrote  till  ten  o'clock.  At  ten, 
breakfast  was  served,  after  which  he  withdrew  again  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  remained  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  joined  his  friends,  rode  or  drove  out  with  them,  or  walked, 
OS  the  case  might  be,  making  himself  most  agreeable  to  all  who 
approached  him.  A  pack  of  hounds  was  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  which  he  frequently  hunted,  mounting  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who,  not  having  brought  horses  with  them,  desired  to 
see  the  sport.  At  seven  he  dined.  The  Duke  ate  but  twice 
a  day,  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  Though  not  a  large  feeder  he 
ate  fast,  and  had  an  excellent  appetite.  He  was  never  given  to 
much  wine,  and  in  later  years  found  it  advisable  to  cease  from  the 
use  of  it  altogether.  But  the  hospitalities  of  his  table  were  gene- 
rous. His  conversation  also,  till  deafness  grew  upon  him,  wa« 
lively  and  instructive,  and  at  table  he  made  it  as  general  as  pou- 
sible.  About  nine,  or  occasionally  later,  he  would  say,  "Will 
anybody  have  any  more  wine?"  and  then  rise  and  propose  to  go 
to  the  drawing-room  for  coffee.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  that 
he  always  led  the  way  on  these  occasions,  the  ladies  having,  nioi^ 
Anglicano^  retired  somewhat  earlier.  In  the  drawing-room  he  sat 
usually  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace,  and  chatted  with  such 
of  his  guests  as  drew  near  him.  There  was  a  total  absence  of 
restraint,  for  every  one  present  felt  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleased.  Cards  were  never  introduced,  but  books  and  news- 
papers lay  on  all  the  tables,  and  the  conversation  rarely  flagged- 
About  eleven  the  ladies  usually  retired,  and  half  an  hour  after- 
wards the  Duke  would  light  his  candle  and  say,  "  I  am  going  to 
bed ;  whoever  leaves  the  room  last  will  ring  for  the  lights  to  be 
put  out." 

The  Duke  was  an  excellent  sleeper,  indeed  he  seemed  to  have 
the  faculty  of  sleeping  whenever  he  chose,  and  it  was  an  unbrokeu 
slumber  with  him,  when  in  health,  from  the  time  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  pillow  till  he  rose  again.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  when  one 
of  his  lady  friends  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  continue  to 
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make  use  of  a  bed  on  which  there  was  no  room  to  turn,  his  answer 
was,  "  When  one  begins  to  turn  in  bed  it  is  time  to  get  up." 

The  Duke's  conversation  was  of  the  most  varied  kind.  He  read 
a  great  deal,  and  forgot  nothing.  His  favourite  authors  were 
Clarendon,  Bishop  Butler,  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Hume, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Gibbon,  Leslie,  and  the  Bible*  But  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  these.  Every  new  work  of  any  merit  which 
came  out,  he  read ;  and  he  was  especially  interested  in  French 
and  English  memoirs,  and  what  our  neighbours  call  ^^  materials 
for  history."  Nor  was  he  obliged  to  go  far  in  search  of  this  in- 
tellectual pabulum.  There  was  scarcely  an  English  author,  there 
was  certainly  not  an  English  novelist,  who  failed  to  send  the  Duke 
a  copy  of  his  book ;  indeed  to  such  an  extent  was  this  habit  carried, 
that  he  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  give  orders  that  no  parcels  of  books 
should  be  taken  in,  unless  he  knew  beforehand  that  they  were 
coming.     But  he  was  peculiar  in  his  reading,  as  in  other  things. 

It  chanced,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  was  in  want,  when  at  Wal- 
mer,  of  a  new  book.  Niebuhr's  History  was  recommended  to  him; 
and  he  began  it.  He  read  on  till  he  reached  the  narrative  of 
Cassar's  cruelty  to  his  prisoners ;  and  there  shut  the  book.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  go  further.  This  was  too  much.  He  would 
not  have  his  idols  so  thrown  down. 

The  Duke  did  not  approve  of  the  habitual,  and  therefore  com- 
mon-place, discussion  of  sacred  subjects,  but  as  often  as  they  were 
introduced,  you  might  perceive  by  his  change  of  manner,  that  he 
felt  himself  to  be  upon  holy  ground.  Of  the  Lord's  Prayer  he 
used  to  say,  that  ^'  it  contained  the  sum  total  of  religion  and  of 
morals."  But  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  his  friends  was  when 
they  could  get  him  to  discuss  his  own  campaigns.  WTien  asked 
which  of  the  French  marshals  he  considered  the  best  officer  ?  he 
replied,  ^^  Massena;  I  always  found  him  where  I  least  desired  that 
he  should  be."  Of  the  campaign  of  Salamanca  he  spoke  as  of 
'*the  most  perfect  piece  of  manoeuvring  which  the  world  had  seen 
dnce  the  times  of  Frederick  the  Great."  Soult  he  respected,  but 
observed,  "  though  his  plans  seemed  always  to  be  admirable,  he 
aever  knew  when  to  strike."  His  opinion  of  Napoleon  was  a  very 
liixed  one.  He  considered  him  ^^  a  great  man,  but  also  a  great 
ictor."  And  here  we  may  insert  an  anecdote,  which,  though  it  be 
lot  immediately  connected  with  his  daily  proceedings  at  Walmer, 
nay  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1825,  the  following  persons  met  at 
Peddesley,  the  seat  of  lx)rd  Hatherton,  then  Mr.  Littleton ;  the 
>uke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Richard  and  Lady  Harriet  Bagot,  Mr. 
!^eel,   Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  George  Fortescjue,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Foster 
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Cunliffe^  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littleton.  After  dinner  the  convem- 
tion  turned  on  the  Waterloo  campaign,  when  Croker  alluded  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  French  military  writers,  some  of  whom  con- 
tended that  the  Duke  had  fought  the  battle  in  a  position  fiill  of 
danger,  because  he  had  no  practicable  retreat.  The  Duke  said, 
"  At  all  events  they  failed  in  putting  it  to  the  test  The  road  to 
Brussels  was,  however,  practicable,  every  yard,  for  such  a  purpose. 
I  knew  every  foot  of  the  plain  beyond  the  forest  and  through  it. 
The  forest  on  each  side  of  the  chaussee  was  open  enough  for 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  even  for  artillery,  and  very  defensible.  Had 
I  retreated  through  it,  could  they  have  followed  me  ?  The  Prus- 
sians were  on  their  flank,  and  would  have  been  in  their  rear.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Prussians  in  the  operations  I  undertook  was 
part  of  my  plan,  and  I  was  not  deceived.  But  I  never  contem- 
plated a  retreat  on  Brussels.  Had  I  been  forced  from  my  position, 
I  should  have  retreated  to  my  right,  towards  the  coast,  the  ship- 
ping, and  my  resources.  I  had  placed  Hill  where  he  could  have 
lent  me  important  assistance  in  many  contingencies,  and  that 
might  have  been  one.  And  again  I  ask,  if  I  had  retreated  on  my 
right,  would  Napoleon  have  ventured  to  follow  me  ?  The  Prus- 
sians, already  on  his  flank,  would  have  been  in  his  rear.  But  my 
plan  was  to  keep  my  ground  till  the  Prussians  appeared,  and  then 
to  attack  the  French  position;  and  I  executed  my  plan."  On 
quitting  the  room,  Croker  remarked  that  he  had  never  heard  the 
Duke  say  as  much  on  that  subject  before. 

It  was  not,  however,  exclusively  by  dealing  with  great  matters 
like  this,  that  the  Duke  delighted  his  auditors.  When  speaking 
of  his  own  wars  he  had  numberless  stories  to  tell,  both  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  corps,  some  of  them  very  ludicrous — all  of  them 
deeply  interesting.  For  example,  he  used  to  say  of  his  old  aide- 
de-camp.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  died  at  last,  Lieut.-Grovemor  of 
Plymouth,  a  man  gallant,  trustworthy,  and  naturally  intelligent, 
**  that  he  knew  no  language  except  his  own,  and  that  not  very 
correctly.  I  had  a  French  cook  in  Spain,  and  Colin  had  charge 
of  my  domestic  affairs.  The  hatteHe  was  not,  as  you  may  suppose, 
very  perfect,  and  the  cook  came  to  Colin  to  complain.  Neither 
understood  a  word  of  what  the  other  was  saying,  but  I  overheard 
this  pass  between  them.     *Mais,  monsieur,  comment  travailler?' 

*  Travel  I' said  Colin,  *  why  you  travel  in  a  coach!'  On  another 
occasion  when  we  were  in  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  I  had  the  mayor  and 
all  the  magnates  to  dine  with  me.  In  going  away  the  mayor  took 
up  an  umbrella  which  belonged  to  Colin,  upon  which  Colin 
seized  the  other  end  of  it,  took  it  away,  and  said  with  a  low  bow, 

*  C'est  moine.^^ 
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Speaking  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  the  Duke  observed,  "  The 
French  came  on,  on  that  occasion,  with  great  boldness,  and  seemed 
to  feel  their  way  less  than  I  always  found  them  do  afterwards. 
They  came  on,  as  usual,  in  very  heavy  columns,  and  I  received 
them  in  line,  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to,  and  we  repulsed 
them  three  several  times." 

Keferring  to  the  advance  from  the  Douro  to  the  Ebro,  the  Duke 
stated  that  "  he  got  famously  taken  in  on  that  occasion."  "  The 
troops  had  taken  to  plundering  a  good  deal.  It  was  necessary  to 
stop  it,  and  I  issued  an  order  announcing  that  the  first  man  caught 
in  the  act  should  be  hanged  upon  the  spot.  One  day,  just  ajs  we 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  three  men  were  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  tent  by  the  prevot.  The  case  against  them  was  clear,  and 
I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  desire  that  they  should  be  led  away, 
and  hanged  in  some  place  where  they  might  be  seen  by  the  whole 
column  in  its  march  next  day.  I  had  a  good  many  guests  with  me 
on  that  occasion,  and  among  the  rest,  I  think.  Lord  Nugent.  They 
seemed  dreadfully  shocked,  and  could  not  eat  their  dinner.  I 
didn't  like  it  much  myself,  but  as  I  told  them  I  had  no  time  to 
indulge  my  feelings.  I  must  do  my  duty.  Well,  the  dinner 
went  off  rather  gravely,  and  next  morning  sure  enough,  three  men 
in  uniform  were  seen  hanging  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  to 
the  high  road.  It  was  a  terrible  example,  and  produced  the 
desired  effect;  there  was  no  more  plundering.  But  you  may 
guess  my  astonishment,  when  some  months  afterwards  I  learned, 
that  one  of  my  staff  took  counsel  with  Dr.  Hume,  and  as  three 
men  had  just  died  in  hospital,  they  bung  them  up,  and  let  the 
three  culprits  retiun  to  their  regiments."  '*  Weren't  you  very 
angry,  Duke?"  was  the  question.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  was  at  first ; 
but  as  I  had  no  wish  to  take  the  poor  fellows'  lives,  and  only 
wanted  the  example,  and  as  the  example  had  the  desired  effect, 
my  anger  soon  died  out,  and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  very  glad 
now  that  the  three  lives  were  spared." 

Talking  of  Napoleon,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over 
his  troops,  the  Duke  gave  a  curious  instance  of  their  belief  that 
resistance  to  him  was  hopeless.  The  circumstance  occurred  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  "I  had  three  battalions  of  Nassau  troops 
under  my  command ;  they  were  the  same  who,  after  being  beaten 
by  us  a  dozen  times  in  the  Peninsula,  came  over  in  a  body  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1813.  I  put  them  in  the  park  at  Hougoumont, 
and  expected  that,  being  old  soldiers,  they  would  keep  their  ground. 
But  the  moment  the  French  began  to  advance,  I  saw  them  waver. 
It  was  this  which  made  me  withdraw  them,  and  put  a  battalion  of 
the  guards  in  their  place.     I  ascertained  afterwards  just  what  I 
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expected  to  find,  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  had  beaten  them 
before  they  fired  a  shot ;  and  that  if  I  had  left  them  there,  the 
park,  and  probably  Hougoumont  itself,  would  have  been  carried 
at  a  nish." 

Though  free  in  discussing  the  merits  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  opposed,  the  Duke  was  delicate  in  giving  any  opinion  re- 
specting the  military  abilities  of  the  officers  who  served  under 
him.  Being  pressed  on  one  occasion  to  say  which  among  them 
all  he  considered  to  be  his  most  promising  pupil,  he  replied: 
"  That  is  not  a  fair  question  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  answer  it.  Wait 
till  they  have  opportunities  of  showing  what  they  can  do,  and  then 
you  will  find  out."  **  But  was  not  Moore  a  first-rate  officer  ? " 
"  Moore  was  no  pupil  of  mine  ;  he  was  as  brave  as  his  own  sword ; 
but  he  did  not  know  what  men  could  do  or  could  not  do."  *'  And 
Hope  ?  "  "  I  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Hope ;  he  served  but  a 
short  time  with  me,  but  I  found  him  to  be  very  intelligent" 
"  And  Hardinge  ? "  "  Well,  Hardinge  is  a  very  clever  fellow." 
Beyond  this  the  Duke  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  go. 

Both  at  Strathfieldsaye  and  Walmer,  the  Duke  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  public  worship,  and  received  the  sacrament  as  often 
as  it  was  administered.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  that  great 
and  venerable  man,  kneeling  devoutly  before  the  altar-rails  of  the 
village  church,  with  the  sunlight  falling  through  the  stained  glass 
upon  his  head,  and  his  own  attention  fixed  entirely  upon  the  act  in 
which  he  was  participating.  He  was  not  always  so  attentive  during 
sermon  time.  Indeed,  unless  the  preacher  were  eloquent,  or  the 
subject  out  of  the  common,  he  used  generally  to  gather  himself  up 
into  the  corner  of  the  pew  and  go  to  sleep,  when  he  sometimes 
snored  audibly.  He  was  very  particular  also  in  requiring  that 
his  guesta  should  attend  divine  service  somewhere.  It  happened 
on  one  occasion  that  Coimt  Nugent,  an  Irish  gentleman,  but 
an  Austrian  general,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Walmer  Castle.  Sun- 
day morning  came,  and  the  Count  said,  "  Duke,  do  you  go  to 
church  ?  "  "  Always,  don't  you  ?  "  "I  can't  go  to  church  witib 
you,  for  you  know  I'm  a  Catholic."  "  Oh,  very  well,"  was  the 
answer ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  Captain  Watts,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  and  said,  ^*  Count  Nugent  wants  to  go  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  do  you  know  where  it  is  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,'' 
replied  Watts.  "Then  be  so  good  as  show  him  the  way."  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Coxmt  Nugent  tried  to  escape.  Captain 
Watts,  an  old  Peninsular  officer,  had  received  his  instructions,  and 
instructions  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  be  obeyed,  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  the  Count  was  accordingly  marched. 
The  Duke  was  a  good  deal  tickled,  and  in  walking  to  church  with 
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his  Protestant  friends  observed,  "  I  knew  he  did  not  want  me  to  go 
to  church,  nor  to  go  himself  either,  but  I  thought  it  best  that  we 
should  both  go." 

And  here,  though  somewhat  out  of  place,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  detail  an  anecdote  which  does  equal  credit  to  the  venerable  pre- 
late who  administered  the  advice,  and  to  the  great  warrior  and 
statesman  who  took  it  in  such  excellent  part. 

After  one  of  those  severe  attacks  of  illness  which  from  time  to 
time  laid  him  prostrate,  and  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  Duke  received  a  letter  from  the  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  which  not  only  expressed  his  lively  satisfaction  at  the 
Duke's  recovery,  but  called  the  Duke's  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
before  the  Author  of  all,  human  greatness  is  nothing ;  and  that  it 
would  be  especially  becoming  in  one  who  had  achieved,  like  him- 
self, the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  if  he  publicly  evinced  his  reverence 
for  God  and  for  religion.  That  letter,  with  the  Duke's  reply,  well 
deserves  to  be  published  at  length ;  but  we  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  stating  that  the  Duke  thanked  his  monitor  for  the  advice 
so  kindly  given,  and  entered  into  a  long  and  most  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  his  own  religious  principles  and  practices.  He  was  neither 
the  careless  nor  the  profligate  man  which  the  world  represented 
him  to  be.  Wherever  his  example  was  likely  to  tell,  he  attended 
public  worship  regularly ;  and  would  do  so  in  London  also,  except 
that  he  had  ceased  for  years  to  catch  a  word  that  was  said.  He 
used  to  be  present  at  the  early  morning  service  in  the  Chapel 
Eoyal,  till  he  found  that  in  winter  he  could  no  longer  do  so,  with- 
out getting  laid  up  with  cold.  No  man  knew  better,  no  man  felt 
more  keenly  than  he,  the  nothingness  of  human  power  and  glory ; 
and  if  he  did  not  trust,  as  the  Bishop  advised  him  to  do,  he  coidd 
have  no  hope  at  all  for  the  future. 

The  Duke  never  appeared  so  fretful  and  dissatisfied  as  when 
the  French  and  English  squadrons,  which  were  about  to  blockade 
the  Scheldt,  cast  anchor  together  in  the  Downs.  It  seemed  to 
liim  an  unnatural  state  of  things  that  England  should  ally  herself 
with  France,  in  order  to  dismember  a  kingdom  which  she  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  consolidating,  with  a  view  to  keep  France 
in  check.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  his  feelings  to  over-ride  his 
habitual  good  breeding  and  hospitality.  He  invited  the  com- 
manders of  both  squadrons  to  the  castle,  though  he  was  probably 
not  sorry  that  the  state  of  the  weather  would  not  permit  the  French 
admiral  to  land. 

The  Duke  was  very  proud  of  his  eyesight,  which  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  remarkably  good  and  clear  to  the  last.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  nationality  of  fla^^s 
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passing  up  and  down  channel,  at  distances  which  made  them 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  others ;  and  he  even  asserted,  and  no 
doubt  believed,  that  at  night  he  could,  from  the  ramparts  of 
the  castle,  see  the  lights  in  the  town  of  Calais.  This,  assuming  the 
distance  to  be  what  geographers  make  it,  was,  we  suspect,  impos- 
sible ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  could,  at  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  read  in  the  open  air  a  well-written  manuscript  with- 
out using  spectacles. 

The  Duke's  fondness  for  children  was  great;  and  he  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  strongly  attached  to  his  own  grandchildren, 
the  children  of  his  son.  Lord  Charles.  One  of  these  was  taken  ill 
when  on  a  visit  at  Walmer,  and  the  Duke's  anxiety  about  the  little 
sufferer  knew  no  limits. 

But  the  feeling  was  not  new  with  him,  as  it  sometimes  is  with 
men  who,  for  the  first  time,  come  under  its  influence  when  they  are 
well  stricken  in  years.  Though  never  demonstrative,  under  any 
circumstances,  and,  through  the  press  of  constant  business,  cut 
off  from  indulging  much  in  pastime  with  his  sons,  he  was  extremely 
fond  of  them,  and  took  the  deepest  and  the  truest  interest  in  their 
early  training  and  education.  The  Rev.  William  Wagner,  vicar  of 
Brighton,  became  tutor  to  the  present  Duke,  then  Marquess  of 
Douro,  and  to  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  in  1817;  and  in  a  private 
letter,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  use,  he  thus  describes 
his  first  interview  with  their  illustrious  father :  — 

"  In  1817,  when  the  Duke  sent  for  me  to  go  to  him  at  Mont  St.  Martin, 
the  head-quarters  of  tlie  army  of  occupation,  at  tlie  very  first  interview  he 
told  me  hia  intention  was  that '  his  boys  should  serve  the  King.'  He  desired 
that  they  might  be  brought  up  as  Christian  gentlemen,  in  all  singleness  and 
simplicity,  every  consideration  being  postponed  to  that  of  dut^'.  The 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  education  may,  in  a  manner,  be  exem- 
plified by  a  single  fact.  Dming  a  period  of  seven  years  that  I  was  with 
the  Marquess  of  Dom-o  and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  he  (the  Dxike)  never 
failed  to  answer  by  the  very  first  post  any  inquiiy  or  letter  connected  with 
the  well-being  of  his  sons.  No  matter  what  were  the  Duke's  occupations, 
whether  en  route  for  the  inspection  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries; 
whether  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  or  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  invariably  answered  my  letters  touching  his  sons  by  the  first  post ; 
and  the  same  exactitude  prevailed  in  the  ti-ansmission  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  bills  at  Eton  and  elsewhere.  On  this  head,  indeed,  he  was 
always  most  particular ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  stamp  the  same  character  of 
pimctuality  on  the  moral  being  of  his  sons.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  for 
their  guidance  at  Eton,  that  they  should  purchase  nothing  for  which  they 
had  not  in  their  pockets  the  means  of  paying.  The  enclosed  letter  to 
myself,  written  after  the  young  men  had  entered  the  university,  sets  tliis 
matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view." 
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"Hatfield,  10th  October,  1824. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  yoiir  letter  of  the  7th,  to  which  I  proceed  to  give 
an  answer ;  and  I  request  you  to  communicate  it  to  my  sons,  which  will 
save  both  me  and  them  trouble. 

"After  all  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  I  believe  that  the  allowance 
which  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  would  go  nearest  to  provide  for  their 
education  at  Oxford,  excluding  a  private  tutor,  but  including  everything 
else,  would  be  for  Douro,  who  will  be  entered  as  a  nobleman,  800/.  per 
annum,  including  his  half-pay ;  and  for  Charles,  who  will  be  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner,  500/.  per  annxmi,  besides  his  half-pay.  I  therefore, 
by  this  post,  direct  Messi-s.  Coutts  to  pay  Douro  200/.,  and  C'harles  125/., 
on  the  1st  October,  Ist  January,  1st  April,  and  1st  July  each  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  Ist  inst. 

"  I  beg  that  Cliarles  will  observe  that  I  make  him  this  allowance,  at 
present,  in  order  that  he  may  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  He 
must  recollect,  however,  that  he  is  only  a  younger  brother,  and  that  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  he  will  ever  have  so  much  again,  unless  he  should 
make  it  by  his  own  industiy  and  talent ;  and  I  beg  you  will  tell  them 
both  that  when  I  entered  the  world  I  had  just  the  sum  for  the  whole  year 
which  I  now  give  Charles  every  quarter. 

"  I  intend  that  these  allowances  shall  cover  all  expenses  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  them  so  ample  that  I  expect  they 
will  not  run  in  debt ;  particularly  as  I  begin  by  paying  them  in  advance, 
and  as  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  following  expenses : — 

"  The  entrance  fees  at  ihe  college  and  imivcrsity  for  both. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  nobleman's  and  gentleman-commoner  s  gowns. 

"  They  must  pay  for  the  furniture  of  their  rooms  themselves,  but  if  you 
should  think  the  expense  too  heavy  upon  them  immediately,  I  would  ad- 
vance the  money,  and  they  can  repay  me  hei'eafter. 

"  I  give  them  the  horses  which  they  now  have  with  them,  of  which  they 
may  dispose  as  they  may  think  proper ;  and  they  may  take  any  servants 
they  please  out  of  my  house  or  stables,  they,  of  coiurse,  paying  their  wageii, 
and  also  their  expenses,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  me. 

"  Accordingly,  if  you  let  me  know  what  the  entrance-money  is,  and  the 
expense  of  the  gowns,  I  will  scud  you  the  money. 

"  I  beg  you  to  impress  upon  them  that  there  is  but  one  certain  and  in- 
fallible way  of  avoiding  debt,  that  is,  first,  to  determine  to  incur  no  expense, 
to  defray  which  the  money  is  not  in  their  pockets ;  secondly,  to  pay  the 
money  immediately  for  everything  they  get,  and  for  every  expense  they 
incur.  They  will  then  be  certain  that  everything  they  have  is  their  own, 
and  they  will  know  at  all  times  what  they  can  and  what  they  cannot  do. 
There  is  nothing  so  easy,  provided  they  begin  in  time ;  and  I  give  them 
these  ample  allowances,  and  pay  them  beforehand,  purposely  that  they  may 
at  once  pay  for  everything  the  moment  they  get  it. 

"  They  should,  in  adopting  this  system,  advert  to  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
lie, which  they  have  to  defray  themselves,  their  servants'  wages  and 
clothes,  the  keep  of  their  horses,  and  lay  by  a  suflSiciency  to  defray  their 
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expenttes  till  the  1st  January.  The  remainder  will  be  their  own,  and  they 
will  lay  it  out  as  they  please ;  observing  always,  that  if  this  remainder  is 
laid  out  uselessly  or  idly,  and  they  act  up  rigidly  to  the  system  of  paying 
for  everything  at  the  time  they  get  it,  they  may  want  clothes  or  other 
necessaries,  or  reasonable  gratifications,  before  the  quarter  will  expire. 

"  I  think  it  best  to  remind  them  of  all  this,  because  I  hope  that  they 
and  I  will  have  no  further  discussion  upon  these  subjects.  In  respect  of 
their  studies,  I  am  very  anxious  about  their  mathematics,  aa  essential  to 
those  who  serve  in  tlie  army.  If  you  will  let  mc  know  what  the  course  is 
in  the  university,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  upon  other  matters.  They 
should  likewise  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  modern  geography  and  his- 
tory, of  course,  but  I  shall  hear  further  from  you  on  these  points.  I  will 
go  and  see  them  shortly  after  they  shall  have  gone  to  Oxford,  where  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  14th.  They  had  better  probably  go  to  Strathfieldaaye 
to  make  their  arrangements  for  their  departure,  as  soon  as  you  will 
receive  this  letter. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  each  of  them  keep  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  send 
me  one."' 

Though  not  himself  a  scholar,  the  Duke  was  remarkably  alive  to 
the  charm  of  scholarship,  and  seemed  to  value  his  brother,  Lord 
Wellesley,  almost  more  for  his  success  at  Eton,  than  for  any  of  the 
great  deeds  which  he  performed  in  after  years.  He  was,  therefore, 
very  anxious  that  his  sons  should  excel  in  all  their  school  and  col- 
lege exercises,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  requiring  from  them  weekly 
reports  of  their  course  of  study,  and  of  the  themes  and  verses 
which  they  wrote.  The  latter  he  sent,  from  time  to  time,  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  in  order  to  obtain  his  corrections  and  opinion ;  and  on 
many  of  the  former,  which  now  lie  before  us,  his  own  remarks 
in  pencil  remain.  One  of  Lord  Wellesley's  answers  to  these 
communications  from  the  Duke  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with 
interest. 

'*  Richmond,  2nd  May,  1821. 

"  My  dExVr  Arthur, 

"  I  was  much  gratified  by  your  kind  attention  in  sending  me  the 
exercises  of  your  sons.  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  until  I  had 
examined  them  carefully ;  they  were  naturally  very  interesting  to  me,  and 
they  have  afforded  me  sinctMo  pleasure. 

"  I  aasiu-c  you  that  they  are  superior  in  a  high  degree  to  the  ordinary 
RCiile  of  exercises  of  that  class  during  my  time.  It  was  a  great  satisfection 
to  mc  to  obsei-ve  the  regular  progress  of  improvement,  especially  in  Douro's 
exorcises,  from  the  first  to  the  last  copy  of  verses.  Douro's  verses,  upon 
the  character  of  Homer's  poetry,  are  liighly  creditable,  and  his  four  con- 
cluding verses  of  that  exercise  display  considerable  spirit  and  original 
thought.  Tell  him  iVom  me,  that  the  boy  who  admires  Homer  must  have 
made  great  proficiency. 

"  Charles's  exercises  are  very  promising,  and  I  think  he  has  aheady 
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attained  a  sense  of  the  harmony  of  Latin  verse.  There  are  two  copies 
marked  *  Gerald  Wellealey ; '  I  suppose  the  author  is  Henry^s  boy ;  they 
are  also  very  creditable  for  the  fourth  form. 

"  I  consider  these  efforts  as  the  true  foundation  of  distinction  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life.  Not  that  I  should  wish  to  see  your  sons  distinguished  as 
writers  of  Latin  verses  in  future  times ;  but  these  exercises  at  school  are 
essential  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  great  foimtain  of  ancient  genius, 
science,  and  taste,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  examples  of  virtue,  honour,  and 
glory.  The  habit  of  composition  in  the  ancient  languages  is  most  useful, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  those  who  desire  completely  to  understand 
those  languages ;  at  all  events,  it  is  useful  to  employ  young  persons  in 
acquiring  such  accomplishments,  and  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  find  that  they 
apply  themselves  with  the  zeal  and  success  which  these  exercises  display. 
"  Always,  my  dear  Arthur, 

"  Yours  moat  affectionately, 

"  Welleslet. 

"  N.B.  The  Latin  verses  of  your  boys  are  much  more  correct  and  better 
in  every  respect,  than  those  published  by  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  toorld, 
Master  Dallas:' 

Mr.  Wagner  naturally  passes  from  this  subject  to  notice  some 
of  the  Duke's  peculiarities  as  a  man  of  business,  and  within  the 
domestic  circle.  "It  was  always  a  positive  pleasure,"  he  says,  « to 
transact  business  with  him,  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  never 
small,  even  in  small  matters.  He  was  true,  generous,  confiding, 
unselfish,  great  in  little  as  well  as  in  great  things.  His  prompti- 
tude surpassed  that  of  all  other  men  with  whom  I  ever  came  in 
contact.  Take  the  following  example  :  —  It  was  about  the  year 
1819  that  I  went  to  Apsley  House  to  tell  the  Duke  that  there  was 
a  house  vacant,  which  was  well  calculated  for  the  reception  of  his 
boys  and  myself.  On  entering  his  sitting-room,  I  found  him 
buckling  on  his  sword.  He  bade  me  enter  at  once  upon  business, 
because  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Carlton  House.  '  The 
rent  of  the  house,'  I  said,  '  is  so  much.'  ^Take  it,'  he  replied.  '  The 
taxes  are  so  much.'  *Pay  them.'  *The  furniture  is  so  much.' 
'  Buy  it.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? '  '  No,  Sir.'  '  Then, 
good  morning.' 

"When  at  Strathfieldsaye,  the  Duke  played  tennis  in  the  tennis 
court,  which  was  a  riding-school  in  Lord  Rivers'  time,  and  which 
the  Duke  had  converted  to  its  present  use.  His  Grace  and  I  were, 
perhaps,  more  equally  matched  than  men  usually  are,  and  hence  the 
Duke  often,  I  might  almost  say  invariably,  sent  to  ask  me,  whether 
t  was  disposed  to  play  at  tennis  with  him.  On  one  occasion  I  re- 
member to  have  made  a  chance,  back-handed,  violent  return  of  the 
ball,  which  was  so  rapid  and  twisting  that  he  could  not  get  out  of 
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its  way.  It  struck  him  on  the  side.  I  jumped  over  the  net,  and 
expressed  my  regret;  secretly  wishing  that  I,  and  not  he,  had 
received  the  blow.  He  rubbai  the  place,  and  referred  to  a  custom 
in  India,  of  rubbing  for  a  variety  of  ills.  He  then  resumed  the 
game,  and  would  not  leave  oflF  till  he  had  played  out  the  set," 

Long  after  the  elasticity  which  carried  him  through  such  sports 
as  this  was  gone,  the  love  of  children,  indicated  in  his  treatment 
of  his  sons,  remained,  of  which  the  following  instance,  taken  at 
random  from  many,  seems  to  deserve  notice. 

There  was  an  order  against  strangers  wandering  from  the  road 
which  leads  up  to  the  gate,  and  getting  into  the  grounds  and  shrub- 
beries about  Walmer  Castle.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  that  a 
lady,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  order,  strayed  into  the  pad- 
dock with  two  children,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  warned  off 
by  one  of  the  servants.  The  Duke  rode  up  just  as  the  warning  was 
administered,  and  asking  what  was  the  matter,  received  from  the 
lady  an  account  of  the  mistake  which  she  had  committed,  with  a 
nervous  apology  for  the  same.  *^0h,  never  mind,  never  mind," 
was  his  answer.  "You're  quite  welcome  to  go  where  you  will. 
And,  by  the  by,  bring  the  children  here  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock, 
and  I'll  show  them  all  about  the  place  mj'^self." 

The  lady  came,  as  desired,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
Duke  had  prepared  a  dinner  for  her  children,  and  lunch  for  herself, 
with  fruit.  The  young  people  ate  their  fill,  and  the  Duke,  after 
showing  them  through  the  castle,  and  over  the  garden,  hung 
a  half-sovereign  suspended  from  a  blue  ribbon  round  each  of  their 
necks,  before  he  sent  them  away.  Without  doubt  these  gold 
medals  will  be  highly  prized,  not  by  the  individuals  only  who  wore 
them  on  that  day,  but  by  their  descendants,  to  many  generations, 
if  they  have  any. 

The  Duke's  temper,  naturally  quick,  but  in  the  vigour  of  his  days 
kept  under  marvellous  control,  became  more  irritable  as  the  in- 
firmities of  age  grew  upon  him ;  and  he  found  it  impossible,  some- 
times, to  restrain  it.  But  he  never  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  passion 
without  regretting  it,  and  showing,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  by 
some  unmistakable  proof,  that  he  had  wounded  himself  more 
than  he  had  wounded  others.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  his 
dealings  with  his  valet,  one  of  the  most  faithful  domestics  that  ever 
waited  upon  a  great  man.     Take  the  following  example. 

The  Duke's  bell  sounded  very  violently,  and  when  the  servant 
entered,  he  was  seen  standing  beside  his  table.  "  WTiat  have  you 
done  with  the  book  I  was  reading  last  night?  I  laid  it  there,— 
just  there  1"  striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  *^and  you  have 
taken  it  away.     What  have  you  done  with  it  ?  "     "I  never  saw  it, 
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your  Grace ;  I  never  touched  if*  "  But  you  must  have  seen  it, 
and  you  did  touch  it ;  where  is  it  ?  "  And  then  he  would  get  into 
a  towering  passion,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  blaming 
everybody,  till  the  servant  retired.  By  and  by  he  would  recollect 
that  he  had  taken  it  into  another  room  and  left  it  there ;  upon 
which  he  would  ring  the  bell  again,  and  on  the  servant  showing 
himself,  he  would  ask  some  ordinary  question.  The  answer  being 
given,  he  would  reply  in  a  tone  of  marked  kindness,  "  Thank 
you,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you."  The  valet  perfectly  understood 
that  this  was  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  **  I've  done  you  wrong, 
pray  forgive  me." 

The  Duke's  liberality  to  persons  in  distress  was  unbounded, 
and,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  seemed  to  increase  with  his  years. 
He  subscribed  also,  but  quietly,  to  many  charitable  institutions, 
and  especially  to  orphan  asylums,  assigning  as  bis  reason,  that  he 
had  been  the  involuntary  means  of  making  many  orphans,  and 
was  therefore  bound  to  do  what  he  could  to  provide  for  them. 
That  he  was  imposed  upon  continually  is  quite  true,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  was  not  blind  to  these  acts  of  imposition ;  yet 
they  never  dried  up  the  springs  of  his  benevolence.  One  among 
many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
plundered,  obtained  publicity  in  consequence  of  the  case  having 
been  brought  into  a  police-coxirt ;  yet  we  question  whether  even 
that  has  been  correctly  narrated.     It  was  this :  — 

A  band  of  noted  impostors  had  for  months  made  the  Duke  their 
prey.  They  wrote  to  him  now,  in  the  character  of  officers'  widows ; 
now,  as  the  daughters  of  officers ;  now,  as  ladies  who  had  fallen 
from  virtue,  and  were  anxious  to  regain  a  place  in  society ;  and  on 
every  occasion  he  sent  them  money.  At  last  the  Duke's  valet, 
whose  suspicions  had  been  awakened  by  the  similarity  of  the  hand- 
writing on  letters  to  which  registered  replies  were  returned,  com- 
municated with  the  Mendicity  Office,  and  the  plot  being  discovered, 
the  parties  to  it  were  arraigned  before  the  magistrate,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  We  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  Duke  never 
became  aware  of  Kendall's  interference  in  the  matter.  Had  such 
a  discovery  been  effected,  the  probabilities  are  that  Kendall's  con- 
nection with  his  master  would  have  ceased  immediately.  And  yet 
the  Duke  used  to  complain  in  his  private  letters,  of  the  endless 
applications  that  were  made  to  him,  and  of  the  spirit  which  seemed 
to  suggest  them,  as  thus :  — 

"September  8th,  1852. 
"  It  is  certainly  very  ciiriotis,  that  every  blackgtiard  beggar,  male  or 
female,  no  matter  of  what  countiy,  considers  it  the  right  of  each  to  demand 
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money  from  me !  and  that  every  lady  or  gentleman,  whether  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  them  or  not,  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  demand  tk 
service  of  my  power  and  influence  in  favour  of  some  relation  of  the  writer, 
or  that,  if  I  have  any  office,  or  advantage,  or  benefit  in  my  gift  or  at  my 
disposal,  the  applicant  considers  himself  as  exceedingly  ill-treated  if  I  do 
not  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  desires,  I  am  certain  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  I  am  a  good-natured  man,  who  will  do  anything ;  and  that 
moreover  I  have  been  highly  rewarded  and  am  still  in  the  public  service, 
and  that  everything  I  have  belongs  to  the  public ;  ba  certainly  would  be 
the  case  if  I  were  an  emancipated  slave.  I  cannot  otherwise  aooount  lor 
the  demands  made  upon  me." 

Another  little  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  same  fact,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  went  one  morning  into  the  Duke's 
room,  and  found  him  stuffing  a  handful  of  bank  notes  into  several 
envelopes.  *'  What  are  you  doing,  Duke  ?  "  "  Doing  ?  Doing 
what  I  am  obliged  to  do  every  ^day.  It  would  take  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  me." 

The  Duke's  hospitality  to  his  neighbours  in  Walmer,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  quartered  there  and  at  Dover,  were  great. 
Two  or  three  times  a  week,  during  his  autumnal  residence  in  Kent, 
he  had  dinnerparties,  which  all  who  were  present  at  them  enjoyed, 
because  they  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  their  host.  He  was  most 
particular,  too,  on  such  occasions,  not  to  disappoint  his  guests,  even 
if  he  should  himself  be  put  to  inconvenience.  It  happened,  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  invited,  as  he  supposed,  all  the  officers  not 
on  duty  in  Dover  Castle  to  dine  with  him.  Captain  Watts,  the 
captain  of  Walmer  Castle,  happened  to  discover  that  one  young 
officer  had  been  accidentally  passed  over,  and  knowing  how  keen 
the  disappointment  to  the  youth  would  be,  he  ventured  to  state 
the  circumstance  to  the  Duke.  *'  How  many  are  there  to  dinner  ?  '* 
was  the  Duke's  reply ;  and  when  informed  that  the  table  would 
hold  an  additional  guest,  he  said,  *^  By  all  means,  write  and  invite 
him  too." 

On  another  day,  when  the  officers  from  Walmer  barracks  had 
been  invited,  the  Duke  was  taken,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  with 
one  of  those  fits  to  which  in  later  years  he  had  become  liable.  As 
he  was  extremely  ill,  his  servants,  when  he  rallied  a  little,  were 
naturally  desiious  of  putting  off  the  dinner.  Captain  Watts 
accordingly  went  to  his  bedroom,  and  made  the  proposal ;  but  the 
Duke  would  not  hear  of  it.  *'  Let  the  dinner  go  on ; "  and 
the  dinner  did  go  on,  Captain  Watts  and  Dr.  M^Arthur  doing  the 
honours  of  the  table. 

One  of  the  common  penalties  of  greatness  the  Duke  was  called 
upon  to  pay  more  frequently  than  perhaps  any  Englishman  of 
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modem  times.  He  sat  to  painters  and  sculptors  over  and  over 
again  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  bore  the  infliction  patiently.  Once  or 
twice  it  is  recorded  that  liis  temper  got  the  better  of  him ;  but  this 
befell  only  when  the  artiiit  was,  or  the  Duke  believed  him  to  be, 
unpunctual  in  keeping  his  engagements.  Generally  speaking,  he 
was  composed,  and  suflBciently  in  good  humour.  Among  others  he  ^^^^^^ 
sat  to  Leslie,  who  had  received  a  royal  command  to  paint  the  cere-  — ^ — 
raony  of  the  coronation,  introducing  portraits  of  the  principal 
persons  present.  Leslie  resided  then  at  Abercorn  Place,  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  St.  John's  Wood;  and  the  Duke,  immediately 
on  entering  the  studio,  remarked,  "  It's  a  long  way  to  come,  Mr. 
Leslie — five  miles."  "No,  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  '^not  quite  so  far 
aa  that  But  if  your  Grace  finds  it  inconvenient  to  come  to  me,  I 
can  easily  go  to  Apsley  House."  **  Very  well,"  replied  the  Duke  : 
and  to  Apsley  House  Leslie  accordingly  went  the  very  next 
day  appointed  for  a  sitting.  He  was  greeted  thus :  "  Well,  don't 
you  find  it  a  long  way  to  come  —  five  miles  ?  " 

Either  on  this  or  some  other  occasion  the  Duke,  after  having 
ascertained  how  the  artist  wished  him  to  sit,  observed,  "Now, 
mind  the  shape  of  my  head.  It's  a  square  head.  I  know  it,  for 
Chantrey  told  me  so."  * 

The  single-mindedness  of  such  a  remark  would  excite  our 
astonishment  were  the  story  told  of  any  other  man  than  the  Duke, 
but  that  perfect  simplicity  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nature,  was  remarkably  illustrated  on  the  occasion  of  a  morning 
visit  which  he  paid  to  ^Ir.  Croker,  during  his  temporary  sojourn  in 
England  at  an  early  stage  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Lisbon,  grateful  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  Junot's  army,  had  requested  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  sit  for 
his  portrait;  and,  the  portrait  being  afterwaids  engraved,  the 
words  "  Victor  liiviCTUS  "  were  printed  beneath.  Mr.  Croker,  by 
some  means  or  another,  obtained  a  copy  of  this  engraving,  which 
he  showed  to  Sir  Arthur ;  whereupon  Sir  Arthur  wrote  with  his 
pencil  under  the  motto,  "  Don't  halloo  till  you're  out  of  the  wood." 
The  portrait,  with  the  Duke's  pencil  criticism  attached  to  it,  is  still, 
we  believe,  in  Mrs.  Croker's  possession. 

As  a  landlord,  the  Duke  was  liberal  and  very  considerate.  In 
order  to  prevent  all  ground  of  clashing  between  the  tenantry  and 
the  incumbent  of  Strathfieldsaye,  he  charged  himself,  long  before 
the  bill  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  came  into  force,  with  the 
payment  of  the  latter.     He  laid  out  large  sums,  also,  in  draining 

*  Haydou's  account  of  his  own  reception  at  Walnier  Castle  will  be  familiar  to  all 
wlio  haye  read  Tom  Taylor'w  biography  of  that  remarkable  man. 
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and  improving  the  land,  and  in  rebuilding  and  putting  into  com- 
plete repair  all  the  farms,  homesteads,  and  cottages  on  the  estate. 
Indeed,  he  never  applied  to  his  own  use  one  farthing  of  the  reata 
which  accrued  from  his  Hampshire  -property.  **  I  do  this,"  he  ob- 
served, **  out  of  consideration  for  future  Dukes  of  Wellington.  I 
am  a  rich  man,  because  I  have  my  pay  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
hold  other  oflSces  xmder  Government.  My  successor  will  not  have 
these  sources  of  income,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  lay 
by  for  him  all  that  is  not  required  out  of  my  rents,  to  put  and  keep 
the  property  in  perfect  order." 

Of  the  Duke's  rigid  integrity  an  instance  occurred  in  reference 
to  this  estate,  which  is  well  worth  placing  on  record.  Some  farm 
adjoining  to  his  lands  was  for  sale,  and  his  agent  n^otiated  for 
him  the  purchase.  Having  concluded  the  business,  he  went  to  the 
Duke,  and  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  capital  bargain.  **^Tiat 
do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  Duke.  **  Why,  your  Grace,  I  have  got 
the  farm  for  so  much,  and  I  know  it  to  be  worth  at  least  so  much 
more."  "  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?"  "  Quit«  sure,  your  Grace, 
for  I  have  carefully  surveyed  it."  *^  Very  well,  then  pay  the  gentle- 
man from  me  the  balance  between  what  you  have  already  given 
and  the  real  value  of  the  estate  ; "  and  it  was  done. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke,  though  be  withdrew 
himself  from  the  turmoil  of  party  politics,  was  therefore  forgetful 
of  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  indiflferent  to  them.  A  subject 
which  had  long  been  present  to  his  mind,  now  appeared  well  nigb 
to  engross  it.  He  considered  that  England  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
any  great  continental  Power  which  possessed  a  navy,  and  was 
willing  to  run  some  risks  in  order  to  attack  her ;  and  looking  to 
the  political  state  of  the  world,  and  remembering  the  occasions  on 
which,  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  war  between  France 
and  England  seemed  imminent,  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
befallen,  and  would  befall,  were  some  future  quarrel  to  be  pushed 
to  an  extremity,  haunted  him  like  a  nightmare.  It  was  a  subject 
on  which  he  not  only  spoke  freely  to  all  who  approached  him,  but 
about  which  he  communicated  in  memoranda,  and  in  oflScial  and 
private  letters  with  almost  every  member  of  the  Government. 
At  last,  being  requested  to  make  suggestions,  he  drew  up  a  paper, 
wherein  he  sketched  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  works,  purely 
defensive,  on  which,  though  certainly  not  with  much  energj'  or 
spirit,  successive  Governments  have  ever  since  acted.  It  was,  in 
substance,  this :  — 

After  pointing  out  that  the  application  of  steam  to  purposes  of 
navigation  had  converted  the  channel  into  little  more  than  a 
broad  river,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  rendered  such  a  system  of 
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blockade  as  had  prevailed  in  the  late  war  impossible^  the  Duke 
asked,  firsts  for  a  fleets  which  should  be  more  than  a  match  for 
anything  that  France  could  bring  against  it;  and  next,  for  certain 
harbours  of  refuge,  which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  shelter, 
in  all  weathers,  with  strategetical  position.  He  considered  the 
Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey,  to  be  the  key  of 
the  whole  of  our  outer  line  of  defence.  In  each  of  these  he  re- 
quired that  a  harbour  of  refuge  should  be  constructed,  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  depth  of  water  to  receive  a  stout  squadron ;  and  then, 
with  Portsmouth  well  guarded  on  one  flank,  and  Plymouth  on  the 
other,  he  held  that  England  would  be  pretty  safe  from  invasion  on 
a  large  scale.  For  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  being  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  French  coast,  interpose  between  Cherbourg  and 
St.  Malo,  Brest,  and  the  harbours  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  would 
be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  fleet  which  might  have  assembled  in 
the  first  of  these  ports,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  squadrons  in 
any  of  the  others,  without  being  observed  and  attacked :  unless, 
indeed,  in  seeking  to  form  this  junction  it  were  to  take  the  outer 
passage,  in  which  case  it  would  be  seen  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
its  progress  barred  by  the  Portsmouth  division. 

Next  to  the  Channel  Islands,  he  regarded  Seaford  as  the  most 
important  station  along  the  entire  southern  coast  If  properly 
provided  with  a  harbour  and  fortifications,  it  would  cover  all  the 
exposed  space  which  lies  between  Selsey  and  Beachy  Head ;  where 
facilities  of  landing  from  boats  are  ample,  and  from  which  many 
excellent  roads  branch  off*  in  converging  lines  towards  London.  He 
did  not  think  meanly  either  of  Portland,  or  Newhaven,  or  even  of 
Dover.  The  security  to  be  afforded  by  properly  dealing  with  these 
was  considerable.  But  if  Government  gave  him  the  Channel 
Islands,  Seaford,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  all  completely  forti- 
fied and  fitted  to  receive  respectively  their  squadrons,  then  he  was 
satisfied  that,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to  prevent  marauding 
parties  from  landing  here  and  there,  England  would  be  placed 
beyond  the  risk  of  invasion  on  such  a  scale  as  to  endanger  her 
existence,  or  even  to  put  the  capital  in  jeopardy. 

Establishing  thus  an  outer  line  of  defence,  he  asked  for  men 
and  matSridy  wherewith  to  meet  an  enemy,  should  he  succeed  in 
breaking  through  that  line.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  an  addition 
of  20,000  men  to  the  regular  army;  provided  such  a  force  of 
militia  were  raised  as  would  enable  him  to  dispose  of  70,000  men 
among  the  principal  fortresses  and  arsenals  in  the  kingdom,  keeping 
at  the  same  time  two  corps,  each  of  50,000  men,  in  hand,  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  other  near  Dublin.  He  should  thus 
have  open  to  him  all  the  great  lines  of  railway,  which  would  enable 
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him  to  meet  with  rapidity  any  danger^  from  whatever  side  of  the 
capital  it  might  threaten. 

The  militia  for  which  he  asked,  he  proposed  to  raise  to  the  extent 
of  150,000  men,  by  beat  of  drum  if  possible,  by  the  operation  of  the 
ballot,  if  voluntary  enlistment  should  fail.  He  required  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  whole  force  should  be  out  for  training  four  months 
in  every  year,  —  a  space  of  time  not  long  enough,  in  his  opinion, 
to  convert  recruits  into  perfect  soldiers,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give 
to  the  men  the  habit  of  depending  on  one  another,  and  acting 
together.  Such  a  force  he  preferred  to  an  army  of  reserve,  com- 
posed of  soldiers  discharged  after  their  regular  term  of  service, 
which  the  ministers  talked  of  enrolling  at  an  annual  expense  of 
SL  or  9?.  per  man  ;  and  he  expressed  himself  confident  that  were 
these  means  supplied,  he  should  be  able,  old  as  he  was,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  country. 

The  memorandum  of  which  we  have  thus  extracted  the  sub- 
stance, went  the  round  of  the  Government  offices,  and  was  com- 
mented upon,  discussed,  and  partially  answered,  long  before  his 
memorable  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  made  its  appearance. 
But  no  results  followed.  Plans  and  estimates  might  or  might  not 
be  called  for,  and  farther  correspondence  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on,  among  others,  with  the  Inspector  Gheneral  of  Fortifications ;  but 
not  a  man  was  raised,  not  a  ship  was  built^  not  a  stone  was  laid  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  at  Seaford,  or  anywhere  else,  except  at  Dover.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Duke  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  that  officer,  one  of 
the  most  touching,  as  well  as  able  letters,  which  ever  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  He  never  intended  that  the  letter  in  question  should 
go  before  the  public.  On  this,  as  on  other  subjects^  he  held  to  his 
own,  or  rather  to  Napoleon's  maxim,  that  we  **  should  wash  our  foul 
linen  at  home."  But  Sir  John  having  given  it,  as  well  as  some 
important  papers  besides,  to  be  copied,  it  fell  into  indiscreet  hands, 
and  made  its  way  to  the  newspapers.  The  blunder  was  a  source 
of  extreme  annoyance  to  Sir  John,  and  of  positive  indignation  to 
the  Duke.  Yet  out  of  evil  to  individuals,  public  good  often  arisee. 
The  people  of  England/^whom  inferior  authorities  could  not  move, 
became  alarmed  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  out ;  and  the 
G-ovemment,  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  treat  as  serious,  a  subject  which  had  taken  feuch 
fast  hold  of  the  foremost  military  mind  of  the  age.* 

So  early  as  the  autumn  of  1846,  the  Duke,  when  discussing  the 


*  We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  reprint  a  letter  which  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  newspapers  and  annual  registers. 
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question  of  the  Spanish  marriagea,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  him- 
self in  very  plain  terms,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe- 
He  condemned  the  whole  transaction  as  discreditable ;  and  spoke 
of  the  utter  disregard  which  it  manifested  to  the  wishes  of  Eng- 
land, the  intimate  ally,  as  was  then  considered,  of  France.  He 
believed  that  the  feeling  of  respect  for  this  country  would  be 
lowered  by  it,  not  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  only,  but  throughout 
Europe ;  and  agreed  with  those  who  expressed  an  opinion  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  interfered  to  prevent  those  marriages,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  a  quarrel.  But  what  then  ?  "  We  are  not  in  a  state 
to  risk  even  the  smallest  manifestation  of  angry  feeling  on  this  or 
any  other  subject  We  must  first  put  our  country  in  that  reason- 
able state  of  defence  in  which  it  was  put  after  the  seven  years'  war, 
in  which  it  was  before  the  French  revolutionary  war,  and  in  which 
it  ought  always  to  have  been  kept,  particularly  in  late  years ;  but 
in  which  it  would  almost  appear  that  it  had  been  the  object  of 
Government  in  modem  times  not  to  place  it.  The  neglect  of  these 
necessaries  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  cause,  not  only  of  these 
late  transactions,  but  of  many  others.  But  I  for  one  should  regret 
to  see  any  manifestations  of  feeling  upon  these  matters,  until  I 
should  be  certain  that  we  could  resent  the  feeling  which  might  be 
manifested  on  the  other  side.     These  are  melancholy  topics."  * 

It  happened  one  day,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  that  the  con- 
versation at  table  turned  upon  certain  alarmist  articles  which  had 
just  made  their  appearance  in  the  ^^  Times."  A  good  many  officers 
of  the  garrison  were  present,  when  a  gentleman,  not  an  officer, 
put  the  question,  ^'  But,  Duke,  do  you  really  think  that  an  invasion 
of  England  from  France  is  possible  ?  "  ^^  Possible !  "  replied  the 
Dnke,  ^^is  anything  impossible?  Bead  the  newspapers."  He 
said  no  more  while  dinner  lasted ;  but  when  the  company  had 
retired  to  the  drawing-room,  he  took  his  questioner  apart,  and 
entered  with  him  in  the  fullest  manner  into  the  whole  subject. 
"  And  ril  tell  you  what,"  he  observed,  "  the  French  would  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  us,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  oppose  a 
landing,  because  they  would  be  able  to  see  further  and  better  than 
we."  **  How  is  that  ?  "  was  the  natural  question.  ^'  Why  thus. 
They  start  at  midnight,  and  arrive  off  our  coast  just  before  sunrise. 
The  dawn,  which  renders  everything  clear  to  them,  will  not  enable 
U8  to  observe  what  they  are  about.  They  will  have  a  full  half  hour 
of  light  before  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  line  of 
beach  and  the  line  of  sea;  far  less  to  observe  boats  in  motion. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  calm  weather,  and  with  preparations 

*  MS.  correspondence. 
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well  settled  beforehand,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  towards  tlirov- 
ing  troops  ashore  on  anJ[open  beach,  in  half  an  hour." 

It  was  the  Duke's  habit,  when  any  matter  took  fast  hold  of  his 
attention,  to  commit  his  thoughts  upon  it  to  paper.      He  yn& 
ready,  likewise,  when  consulted  by  others,  to  give  his  advice,  or  to 
record  his  judgment  in  writing,  at  great  length.     Sometimes  he 
would  even  take  the  trouble,  at  the  request  of  friends  whom  he 
was  willing  to  oblige,  to  discuss,  in  memoranda,  subjects  on  which 
they  desired  to  ascertain  his  opinions.     It  was  in  this  spirit  and  to 
gratify  Colonel  Gurwood,  that  he  drew  out  his  masterly  criticism 
on  M.  Clausewitz's  book ;  and  an  able  parallel  between  his  own 
character  as  a  general,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
written  at  the  desire  of  the  present  Earl  of  Stanhope,  is  extant, 
and  in  Lord  Stanhope's  possession.      Barely,  indeed,  if  ever,  has 
a  man,  so  much  occupied  as  he,  found  time  for  half  the  amount 
of  non-official  authorship  into  which  he  entered.    His  ordinary 
chit-chat  letters  were  alone  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  day  of  many, 
who  would  have  resented  the  charge,  had  they  been  accused,  of 
spending  any  portion  of  their  lives  in  sheer  idleness.     Yet  he  had 
always  leisure  to  join  in  the  intercourse  of  society ;  and  never 
failed  to  keep  an  engagement,  be  it  ever  so  little  to  his  taste,  into 
which  he  had  entered. 

The  last  important  service  which  this  great  man  rendered  to  his 
country  was  the  arrangement  of  the  small  military  force,  which 
alone  he  could  assemble  for  the  suppression  of  the  expected 
Chartist  outbreak  on  the  10th  of  April,  1848.  The  moral  tempest 
which  swept  that  year  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  broke,  though 
with  mitigated  violence,  on  the  shores  of  this  country.  Meetings 
were  got  up,  chiefly  in  London  and  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  to  demand  the  concession  of  what  was  called  the  people's 
charter;  and  a  petition,  said  to  have  2,000,000  of  signatures 
attached,  was  carried  by  a  well-marshalled  band  of  men  to  West- 
minster, and  rolled  along  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
leader  of  this  band,  and  the  head  of  the  Chartist  body,  a  half-crazy 
Irish  member  of  Parliament,  called  Fergus  O'Connor,  fixed  the 
10th  of  April  as  the  day  on  which  the  people  were  to  return  for 
their  answer ;  and  as  he  promised  to  come  at  the  head  of  half  a 
million  of  men,  the  Government  considered  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  guard  against  all  possible  contingencies.  The  Duke  being  applied 
to,  undertook  to  maintain  peace  in  the  metropolis,  or  to  suppress 
disturbances  should  they  arise.  He  recommended  the  swearing 
in  of  special  constables,  which  was  done  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  He  caused  the  public  offices  to  be  fortified  by  piling  up 
books  and  ledgers  against  the  window?.     He  stored  them  severally 
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with  three  days'  provisions,  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  them,  and  desired  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves there  to  the  last  extremity.  He  drew  together  about  7000 
infantry,  a  few  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  distributing  the  troops,  some  in  the  riding  school  of  Bucking- 
ham  Palace,  some  in  the  prison  at  Millbank,  he  shut  up  the  rest, 
after  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  their  barracks.  Kennington  Common,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river,  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  O'Connor  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  his  followers.  The  Duke  gave  strict  orders 
that  no  opposition  should  be  offered  to  the  march  of  the  masses 
towards  that  point.  But  the  moment  they  crossed  the  bridges  he 
barred  all  chance  of  their  return,  by  planting  cannon  at  the  end  of 
each,  and  filling  the  houses  which  overlooked  it  with  troops. 

Never  in  the  palmiest  days  of  his  youth  had  the  Duke,  now 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  been  more  self-possessed  or  energetic. 
He  issued  bis  instructions  beforehand  with  the  precision  for  which 
during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  he  had  been  remarkable ;  and 
when  the  day  of  action  came,  he  took  post  in  his  ordinary  blue 
coat  and  round  hat  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Not  a  military  uniform 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  that  day,  not  even  a  sentry  at  the 
palace  gates,  for  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family  had  removed  to 
Osborne,  and  the  basement  of  Buckingham  House  was  filled  with 
soldiers.  His  very  aides-de-camp  went  and  came,  as  he  directed 
them,  in  plain  clotiies,  though  both  their  uniforms  and  his  own  were 
at  hand  in  case  of  need.  The  police,  armed  with  cutlasses,  stood 
here  and  there  in  columns ;  the  special  constables,  carrying  staves 
in  their  hands,  patrolled  backwards  and  forwards  through  their 
respective  districts.  We  need  not  pause  to  describe  the  issue. 
About  25,000  Eadical  Reformers,  marching  from  various  points, 
met  on  Kennington  Common,  and  there  found  themselves  helpless. 
London  was  arrayed  against  them;  and  without  a  blow  struck, 
without  a  drop  of  blood  shed,  with  scai'cely  an  angry  word  spoken, 
the  revolution  with  which  England  was  threatened,  collapsed.  The 
master  mind  was  still,  when  the  occasion  required,  equal  to  its 
work,  and  the  work  was  done. 

Our  tale  of  the  life  of  this  great  and  good  man  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  Besides  suppressing  the  Chartist  movement  of  1848, 
he  gave  orders  for  that  distribution  of  the  military  force  in 
Ireland,  which  effectually  kept  down  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
people  there  ;  inflamed  though  it  was  by  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  a  knot  of  very  clever,  but  very  wrong-headed,  journalists.  His 
paper  on  that  subject^  which  happily  survives,  exhibits  the  wonder- 
ful accuracy  of  his  recollection,  not  in  regard  to  the  leading  fea- 
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tures  of  the  country  alone,  but  in  reference  to  obscure  streets  and 
alleys  in  Dublin  and  other  towns,  which  he  could  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  In  1849 
he  supported  with  his  usual  heartiness  and  good  feeling,  the  vote 
of  thanks  which  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Lord  Gough, 
and  the  oflScers  and  men  who  had  brought  to  a  glorious  termina- 
tion the  war  of  the  Punjaub.  In  1850  he  referred  forcibly,  but  in 
the  best  taste,  to  the  loss  which  the  country  had  just  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1851  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
defending  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  achiev- 
ing that  modification  in  the  constitution  of  the  royal  commission, 
which  rendered  it,  as  we  have  seen,  so  effective  for  good.  But 
years  in  their  progress  were  beginning  to  tell  even  upon  him.  Hie 
frame,  once  ^ect  and  athletic,  had  become  shrunken;  his  hair 
grew  thin  and  white,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  eyebrows,  which 
retained  much  of  their  original  dark  tinge  to  the  last.  And  though 
the  eye  itself,  when  lighted  up,  was  still  clear  and  piercing,  the 
lines  of  old  age  were  strongly  marked  on  every  other  feature  of 
his  face.  Fits  of  somnolency  used  to  come  over  him  also,  and  he 
was  no  longer  the  indefatigable  man  of  business  that  he  used  to 
be.  For  some  time  back  he  had  stooped  a  good  deal;  he  now 
began  to  totter  in  his  walk.  His  seat  on  horseback,  never  at  any 
time  a  firm  one,  grew  loose,  and  he  reached  and  descended  from 
the  saddle  with  difficulty.  Deafiiess  likewise  increased  upon  him  to 
a  painful  degree,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  society  positively 
irksome ;  and  his  mind,  though  vigorous  when  any  important  or 
interesting  subject  was  presented  to  it,  began  visibly  to  stiffen. 
Still,  with  the  iron  will  which  never  deserted  him,  he  struggled 
against  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  kept  them  at  bay.  When 
the  Grreat  Exhibition  took  place  in  1851,  he  played  his  part  well 
in  the  pageant  of  its  opening.  Nor  were  many  public  men  more 
diligent  than  he  in  their  after  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the 
evening  of  the  opening  day  he  dined  with  Miss  Burdett  Goutts, 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  regard,  and  who  was  among  the 
warmest  of  his  admirers ;  and  as  it  happened  to  be  his  birthday, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  present,  proposed  that  the  company 
should  drink  his  health.  This  was  done  some  little  time  after  the 
ladies  had  withdrawn,  and  the  compliment  was  acknowledged  very 
characteristically :  ^*  Gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
the  Duke,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  and  now  let  us  go  to  the  ladies.'* 
In  1852  the  administration  was  again  changed.  Lord  John 
Hussell,  being  defeated  on  a  question  of  the  militia  force  of  the 
country,  resigned,  and  the  Conservatives  came  into  power.  The 
Parliament  was  in  consequence  dissolved;  but  in  spite  of  his 
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winowledged  preference  for  the  policy  of  which  Lord  Derby  waa 
the  exponent,  the  Duke  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  elections 
which  followed.  He  adhered  to  his  old  principle,  that  they  who 
endeavour  by  extraordinary  means  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  consti- 
tuency at  such  seasons,  are  guilty  of  a  wrong  both  to  individual 
Toters  and  to  the  public;  and  though  urged  to  exert  his  influence, 
both  at  Dover  and  Sandwich,  in  favour  of  the  Government  candi- 
dates, he  refused.  The  Government  party,  as  was  natural,  com- 
plained that  such  refusal  was  unfair  towards  them.  But  he  acted 
on  this  as  upon  all  occasions,  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  took 
the  reproaches  which  were  heaped  upon  him  patiently.  These, 
with  many  other  topics  of  passing  interest,  are  freely  discussed  in 
his  private  correspondence,  which,  so  far  from  diminishing,  appears 
to  have  grown  more  voluminous  as  years  increased  upon  him.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  if  we  subjoin  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  tone  which  pervaded  this  correspondence. 
A  letter  full  of  feeling,  written  on  his  birthday,  opens  thus : — 

"London,  1st  May,  1852. 
'^  I  have  been  ail  this  morning  receiving  visits,  and  have  just  now  been 
down  with  Lady  Douro  as  far  as  her  house.  I  was  followed  and  saluted 
*B  I  went  there  in  the  streets.  Cromweirs  reflection  occurred  to  me : 
They  would  readily  follow  and  pull  me  to  pieces,  if  convicted  of  exciting 
undue  influence,"  &c. 

Another  of  later  date  is  curious,  as  giving  his  own  version  of  the 
attack  made  upon  him  by  the  mob  in  1832.  Aft^r  noticing  an 
application  from  Dr.  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  favour  of  some 
man  who  desired  an  appointment  under  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  on  the  plea  of  services  rendered,  or  assumed  to  have 
been  rendered,  to  himself  personally  on  that  day,  the  Duke  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  The  whole  story  is  false.  I  picked  up  two  old  soldiers,  who  recognised 
me,  and  I  placed  one  on  each  side  of  me,  to  guard  my  legs  and  heels ;  and 
I  desired,  if  I  halted,  that  they  should  each  of  them  face  outwards,  and 
prevent  anybody  fix)m  approaching  my  heels.  The  soldiers  were  followed 
by  women,  children,  and  men,  waving  their  handkerchiefs.  Many  men 
came  out  and  offered  me  an  asylum  in  their  houses.  But  I  declined, 
saying  if  I  were  to  get  in,  in  what  manner  am  I  to  get  out  again  and  go 
Home  ?  All  I  cared  about  was  the  loss  of  my  way.  If  I  had  taken  a 
^ong  turn,  and  had  been  obliged  to  return  in  the  face  of  the  mob,  I  should 
nave  been  destroyed.  There  was  fortunately  no  mud  in  the  streets,  and 
nothing  could  be  thrown.  I  passed  some  carts  loaded  with  coals,  with 
which  I  expected  to  be  pelted,  but  the  head  of  the  mob  could  not  stop  to 
get  the  coals ;  and  those  which  followed,  if  they  got  any,  could  not  make 
their  way  to  the  head,  in  order  to  pelt  me.  One  gentleman  followed  me 
in  a  tilbury,  and  the  groom  now  in  my  service.     I  never  discovered  who 
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that  gentleman  was.  I  thotight  that  he  was  of  sennce  to  me,  and  that  he 
intended  it.  Certainly,  while  he  followed  me,  the  mob  could  not  ran  in 
upon  me." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Duke's  memoiy,  having  thus  refored 
to  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  we  to  withhold  the 
letter  itselfc  It  was  written  on  the  7th  of  September,  that  just 
quoted  on  the  8th,  and  both  bear  date  Wahner  Castle. 

"  My  Lord  Bishop, 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  lordship^s  letter  of  the 
6th  instant.  I  perfectly  recollect  having  been  followed  by  a  mob  from  the 
Mint  to  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  18th  of  Jime,  1832.  I  have  heard  of  indi- 
vidual acts  of  many  persons  for  my  relief,  but  I  am  under  the  neoeaeitj  of 
confessing  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  acts  daring  the  progresa  of 
the  riot  and  pursuit.  If  I  could  recollect  such  acts,  I  should  persossDj 
feel  very  grateful.  But,  my  lord,  I  have  been  unanimously  elected  a 
Master  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House.  I  believe  many  hare  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  I.  I  consider  myself  bound  to  perform  the  duties 
in  a  view  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  credit  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  I  cannot  use  its  patronage  to  reward  services  rendered  to 
myself  personally — particularly  if  I  were  in  personal  danger.  But, 
moreover,  I  never  have  decided  upon  any  question  of  patronage  at  the 
Ti-inity  House,  excepting  when  seated  in  my  place  at  the  board,  and  I 
must  decline,"  &c. 

The  Duke  gave  his  usual  Waterloo  dinner  this  year  on  the  18th 
of  June,  and  it  was  remarked  by  all  his  guests,  of  whom  the  Prince 
Consort  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  shared  with  him  tlie  dangers 
and  glories  of  the  day,  that  he  had  never  on  any  previous  occasion 
appeared  more  cheerful,  or  more  completely  master  of  himselt 
He  spoke,  likewise,  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  great  animation 
in  support  of  the  Militia  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Walpole.  Yet  the  hand  of  death  was  already  stretched  out  towards 
him.  His  constitution,  naturally  robust,  had  sustained  a  severe 
shock  from  repeated  fits  of  catalepsy,  the  first  of  which  seized  him 
in  1837,  when  riding  on  horseback  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  not  so 
severe  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  command  over  himself,  for  he  kept 
his  seat  and  reached  home.  But  the  groom  observed,  when  he 
dismounted,  that  he  staggered,  and  he  was  supported  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  lay  down.  Dr.  Hume  was  sent  for,  but  before 
he  arrived  the  fit  had  passed  away,  and  the  Duke,  treating  the 
matter  very  lightly,  refused  to  take  any  medicine,  and  went  about 
his  business  as  usual.  From  that  time  up  to  1841  the  fits  fre- 
quently retiu-ned,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  with  such  severity, 
as  to  cause  great  alarm  to  his  family  and  friends.  An  opinion 
generally  prevailed  that  the  Duke  consented  to  have  a  seton 
introduced  into  his  neck.     This  was  not  the  case;  but  by  a  rigi^J 
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attention  to  diet^  and  submission  to  sucb  treatment  as  his  medical 
attendants  prescribed^  he  managed  to  keep  the  disorder  at  bay, 
and  the  fits  occurred  more  rarely  and  with  less  violence.  Still  the 
disease  was  there,  and  both  mind  and  body,  more  or  less^  suffered 
from  it.  The  irritability  of  his  temper  grew  painfully  upon  him, 
and  even  his  generosity  degenerated,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
into  weakness.  We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  this  subject,  ex- 
tracting, at  the  same  time,  a  letter,  which  showed  that  when 
deceived,  he  was  deceived  with  his  eyes  open,  for  he  certainly 
did  not  believe  half  the  stories  of  distress  that  were  conveyed  to 
him.  The  letter  in  question  was  written  at  Walmer  Castle,  to 
which  place  the  Duke  had  repaired  on  the  25th  of  August,  appa- 
rently in  his  usual  health.  He  had  previously  gone  down  on  the 
7th,  attended  only  by  his  valet,  in  order  to  receive  the  Queen, 
should  her  Majesty  be  disposed  to  land,  on  her  progress  from 
Osborne  to  Ostend.  But  the  weather  proved  boisterous,  and  her 
Majesty  preferred  staying  on  board  the  yacht,  the  Prince  Consort 
only  coming  on  shore,  and  spending  an  hour  with  the  Duke  in  the 
Castle  grounds.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  on  the  11th, 
the  royal  squadron  pursued  its  course,  while  the  Duke  drove  across 
to  Dover,  and  there  took  the  rail  for  London.  On  the  25th,  how- 
ever, as  has  just  been  stated,  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  his 
whole  establishment  of  servants,  horses,  and  carriages, — a  sufficient 
indication  that  his  autumnal  sojourn  was  begun ;  and  preparations 
were  immediately  made  to  welcome  and  entertain  guests,  to  whom 
he  appeared  desirous  of  doing  honour. 

The  guests  in  question  were,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, — ^the  latter  a  Russian  princess,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Michael.  They  reached  the  castle  on  the 
26th,  and  were  met  at  dinner  by  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  and  his  private  secretary ;  by 
the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  captain  of  Deal  Castle,  with  the  Countess, 
and  their  daughter.  Lady  Selina  Meade;  by  Admiral  Sii*  John 
Hill,  captain  of  Sandown  Castle ;  Captain  Vincent,  R.N.,  captain 
of  Sandgate  Castle ;  and  Captain  Watts,  captain  of  Walmer  Castle. 
'« I  never,"  says  Captain  Watts,  *^  saw  the  Duke  in  better  health  or 
spirits.  In  the  evening,  soon  after  we  left  the  dining-room,  the 
Grand  Duke  asked  me  whether  there  was  not  a  particularly  good 
picture  of  the  Duke  in  Walmer  Castle  ?  I  replied  that  there  was 
no  picture,  but  a  very  good  engraving, — that  it  hung  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  that  I  had  often  heard  the  Duke  say,  that  he  considered 
it  the  best  likeness  of  himself  that  had  ever  been  taken.  The 
Grand  Duke  requested  me  to  return  with  him  to  the  dining-room, 
that  he  might  examine  the  engraving ;  and  after  he  had  gazed  at 
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it  for  some  time,  remarked  that  the  Duchess  ought  likewise  to  see  it 
He  went  imm^ately  into  the  drawing-room  to  fetch  her;  where- 
upon the  Duke  himself  came  back  with  them,  and  observing  what 
the  purpose  was  which  brought  them  into  Ihe  dining-room,  he  nid 
to  the  Duchess  in  French,  ^  That  is  the  veiy  best  likeness  that  was 
erer  taken  of  me.'  He  added  after  a  short  pause,  <  Perhaps  yon 
would  like  to  possess  it.'  The  offer  was  at  once  and  gkdly 
accepted ;  upon  which  he  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  butler  to 
take  the  engraving  out  of  the  frame,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  neit 
morning,  that  he  might  inscribe  his  name  at  the  bottom.  Every- 
thing was  done  as  the  Duke  directed.  The  engraving  was  taken 
from  the  frame ;  the  Duke  subscribed  it  with  his  name ;  it  wm 
then  carefully  packed,  and  probably  hangs  at  this  hour  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Mecklenburg.'^ 

Two  incidents  marked  the  progress  of  this  little  affair,  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  justify  the  minuteness  with 
which  we  have  detailed  it.  The  fii-st  is,  that  when  the  engraving 
was  brought  to  the  Duke  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  he  migiit 
subscribe  it,  he  did  what  he  was  never  known  on  any  previoua 
occasion  to  have  done ;  he  tried  the  pen  which  was  put  into  his 
hand  before  making  use  of  it.  The  next,  that  though  he  wrote  by 
that  night's  post  to  his  publisher  in  London,  for  a  fac-simile  of  the 
engraving,  wherewith  to  fill  the  vacant  frame,  his  order  was  not 
executed.  The  fact  is,  that  the  engraving  which  he  had  given 
away  was  what  iS  called  a  proof  engraving,  of  which  no  stock 
remained  on  hand.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  seek  for  a  copy  in 
various  directions,  but  without  success ;  and  now  among  the  effigies 
of  other  lords  warden  that  of  the  Duke  hangs  in  the  dining-room 
at  Walmer  Castle,  not  a  proof,  but  a  common  engraving,  whid 
did  not  reach  its  place  till  the  day  after  the  great  original  had 
ceased  to  take  interest  in  sublunary  affairs. 

On  the  28th,  a  little  before  noon,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
took  their  departure,  the  Duke  driving  the  latter  to  Dover  in  a 
pony  caxrxBge.  He  returned  after  seeing  them  on  board  the 
packet,  and  spent  the  evening  alone.  He  never  from  that  day 
received  any  more  guests  at  his  table ;  indeed,  up  to  the  8th  of 
September,  he  remained,  ^vith  his  domestics,  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  Castle.  Daily,  however,  he  might  be  seen  riding  or  walking 
about,  and  once  he  went  as  far  as  Folkestone.  It  was  to  visit  Mr. 
Croker,  who  had  removed  thither  in  search  of  that  health  which 
was  never  to  be  restored  to  him  again ;  and  the  Duke's  movements 
being  dependent  on  the  return  of  the  train  to  Dover,  they  spent 
some  hours  together.  Mr.  Croker,  ill  as  he  was,  made  a  note  of 
the  conversation  which  passed  between  them,  and  sent  copies  of  it 
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to  several  of  the  Duke's  friends.  It  related  almost  entirely  to 
times  gone  by,  and  to  persons  long  removed  from  the  scene  of  life. 
It  was  full  of  interest,  of  course,  to  the  pair  who  joined  in  it ;  alid 
as  evincing  the  clearness  of  the  Duke's  mind  when  turned  to  such 
subjects,  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  the  few  individuals 
without  that  circle,  to  whom  names  and  dates  of  more  than  sixty 
years'  standing  are  familiar,  cannot  fail  to  value  such  a  record. 
But  the  general  reader  would  scarcely  care  to  have  it  brought 
before  him,  and  if  it  were  so  brought  would  probably  not  under- 
stand it. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  Duke's  solitude  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  arrival  of  his  second  son,  Lord  Charles  Wellesley, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Charles  and  their  children.  This  was  a 
great  delight  to  the  Duke ;  for,  independently  of  his  attachment 
to  the  parents,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
often  made  them  his  companions  in  the  strolls  which  he  took 
through  the  grounds,  or  to  and  fro  along  the  terrace-walk,  which 
runs  between  the  Castle  and  the  sea.  In  other  respects,  he  pursued 
his  usual  course,  devoting  a  portion  of  each  morning  to  his  private 
correspondence,  while  the  evenings  were  spent  chiefly  in  reading. 
One  out  of  the  many  letters  written  by  him  at  this  time,  contains 
a  sentence  which  is  at  least  remarkable  ;  and  which,  if  the  mind  of 
the  reader  be  prone  to  superstition,  may  even  appear  to  have  been 
ominous.  On  the  12th  of  September,  he  wrote  thus :  —  "I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  madman,  who  announces  that  he  is  a 
messenger  from  the  Lord,  and  will  deliver  his  message  to  me  to- 
morrow morning :  we  shall  see."  Who  the  writer  was  has  never 
been  ascertained,  but  the  message  from  the  Lord  was  already  on 
its  way. 

The  Duke  took  more  than  his  usual  amount  of  exercise  on  the 
13th,  and  ate  a  good  dinner  with  much  relish.  Wine  he  had  long 
given  up,  but  he  drank  his  iced  water,  as  his  custom  was,  and  re- 
tired to  bed,  apparently  in  excellent  health,  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock.  He  was  always  an  early  riser,  and  his  valet  went  at  six  in 
the  morning  of  the  14th  to  call  him.  He  appeared^  however,  to 
be  sleeping  heavily;  and  the  servant,  finding  that  he  did  not  awake, 
though  the  fire  was  stirred,  and  the  fire-irons  clashed  together, 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  his  master,  and  withdrew 
again.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  maids  met  him,  and  said  she 
was  afraid  that  the  Duke  was  ill,  for  she  thought  that  she  had 
beard  him  groan.  The  valet  repaired  at  once  to  his  master's 
chamber,  and  opening  the  shutters,  said,  "  It  is  getting  quite  late, 
your  Grace  ;  it  is  past  seven  o'clock."  "  Is  it  ?  "  replied  the  Duke 
in  his  usual  tone  of  voice.     "  Do  you  know  where  th6  apothecary 
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lives  ?  "  "  Yes,  your  Grace."  "  Then  send  and  let  him  know  that 
I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  don't  feel  quite  well,  and  I  will  lie 
still  till  he  comes." 

This  was  such  an  admission  as  the  Duke  had  never  been  known 
under  similar  circumstances  to  make,  and  it  created  propor- 
tionable alarm.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched  on 
horseback  for  Mr.  Hulke^  of  Deal,  who  soon  arrived,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Duke's  apartment.  Mr.  Hulke  examined  his 
patient,  looking  at  the  tongue  and  feeling  the  pulse ;  and  having 
pronounced  that  there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension,  advised 
that  he  should  take  a  cup  of  tfea,  and  remain  quiet.  He  prescribed 
no  medicine,  because  he  considered  that  none  was  required ;  for 
the  Duke's  stomach  seemed  to  have  relieved  itself  during  the  night, 
and  rest  was  all  that  appeared  necessary  to  restore  him.  Mr.  Hulke, 
therefore,  took  his  leave,  and  a  cup  of  tea  was  given  to  the  Duke 
as  soon  as^  it  could  be  got  ready.  It  operated  upon  him,  after  a 
brief  interval,  like  an  emetic,  and  he  became  very  restless  and  un- 
easy. By  this  time  the  whole  household  was  disturbed,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Charles  came  into  the  bed-room,  whither  also  Captain 
Watts  soon  followed.  They  all  saw  that  this  was  no  passing  fit  of 
indisposition,  and  at  once  sent  off  fresh  messengers  in  search  both 
of  Mr.  Hulke  and  of  Dr.  M' Arthur.  The  former  after  a  brief  in- 
terval arrived ;  the  latter,  who  happened  to  be  from  home,  did  -not 
come  till  later.  An  emetic  was  given,  which,  however,  produced 
no  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  but  the  reverse;  and  then 
calomel,  which  it  appeared  had  never  failed  before  in  relieving 
such  attacks,  was  administered.  Probably  neither  calomel  nor  any 
other  remedy,  no  matter  when  applied,  would  have  been  of  the 
smallest  avail.  The  Duke's  hour  was  come ;  and  though  with  the 
determination  of  purpose  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  he  seemed 
to  put  it  from  him,  the  summons  had  gone  forth  which  admits  of 
no  baffling.  His  anxious  attendants  perceiving  that  he  breathed 
with  increased  difficulty,  and  appeared  otherwise  to  suffer,  lift4?d 
him  out  of  bed,  and  placed  him  in  an  easy-chair.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  that  change  of  position ;  he  never  rallied.  The  strong 
will  kept  death  at  bay  till  towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
but  physical  power  was  wanting  to  repel  him  altogether.  A  fit 
came  on,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  worst  of  those  to  which  he 
had  formerly  been  subject,  and  after  a  few  convulsive  struggles  he 
ceased  to  breathe.  Yet  so  calm  and  tranquil  was  his  departure ; 
so  little  was  he  changed,  even  in  appearance,  that  not  till  a  mirror 
had  been  held  up  before  his  face,  could  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  tell  that  life  was  extinct. 

The  alarming  nature  of  the  attack  under  which  the  Duke  was 
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sufferiDg  no  sooner  became  apparent,  than  telegraphic  despatches 
were  sent  off  to  London  for  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Hume*  Both, 
unfortunately,  happened  to  be  in  Scotland ;  and,  after  considerable 
delay,  Dr.  Williams  was  requested  to  go  down  to  Walmer.  He 
took  the  jSrst  train  which  started,  but  could  not  reach  the  Castle 
till  all  was  over.  He  found  but  the  mortal  remains  of  his  illus- 
trious patient  laid  out  upon  the  little  camp  bed,  in  which  while 
living  he  usually  slept;  and  a  household  plunged  in  the  very  depths 
of  sorrow  and  consternation. 

The  Marquis  of  Douro,  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  chanced  to  be 
abroad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  was  immediately  in- 
formed by  telegraph  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen,  and  tra- 
velling post,  he  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  the  17th.  We  draw  a  veil 
over  all  that  followed.  The  great  Duke  had  been  the  property  of 
the  nation  while  he  lived,  and  the  nation  claimed  the  right  of  dis^ 
posing  of  his  remains  now  that  he  was  dead.  It  was  determined 
that  a  public  funeral  should  mark  the  sense  of  the  people's  reverence 
for  his  memory  and  of  their  grief  for  his  loss.  But  time  was 
needed  to  mature  and  complete  the  necessary  preparations,  and 
the  body  being  inclosed  in  a  shell,  was  therefore  left  for  a  while, 
under  proper  care,  in  the  Castle.  A  guard  of  honour,  composed  of 
a  portion  of  his  own  rifle  regiment,  did  duty  over  it.  The  Castle 
flag  was  hoisted  daily  half-mast  high,  and  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 
November  the  public  of  Deal  and  Walmer  and  its  vicinity  were 
admitted  to  take  their  last  look  at  his  remains,  as  they  lay  there  in 
state.  Upwards  of  9000  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  pri- 
vilege, and  all,  without  exception,  evinced  unmistakable  proofs  of 
reverence,  many  of  deep  emotion. 

At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  10th,  Lord  Douro,  the  present  Duke, 
arrived,  accompanied  by  Lord  Arthur  Hay,  and  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  oflSce,  who  had  been  directed  to 
superintend  the  removal  of  the  body  from  Walmer  to  London.  It 
was  placed  upon  a  hearse,  and  conveyed  by  torchlight  to  the  rail- 
way station,  a  guard  of  the  Bifle  Brigade  attending  it,  and  the 
batteries  at  Walmer  and  Deal  Castle  firing  minute  guns.  Sandown 
Castle  took  up  the  melancholy  salute  as  the  train,  with  its  sacred 
burden,  swept  by ;  and,  about  half-past  twelve,  the  hearse,  with  its 
attendants,  reached  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  Here  a  squadron  of 
the  2nd  Life  Gruards  was  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  once 
more,  by  the  dim  light  of  torches,  the  melancholy  cortege  passed 
on.  Many  a  window  was  thrown  up,  that  men  might  gaze  on  the 
cavalcade  as  it  moved  through  the  streets ;  and  few,  whom  the  un- 
accustomed tramp  of  horses  had  roused  from  their  slumbers,  slept 
again  that  night,  except  with  spirits  saddened  and  subdued. 
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The  procesflion  reached  Chelsea  about  three  in  the  monung, 
when  the  ooffin  oontaining  the  body  was  carried  into  the  hall  of  the 
Boyal  Military  Hospital.  That  noble  apartment,  as  well  as  the 
chapel,  had  been  previously  hung  with  black,  and  was  now  lighted 
only  by  waxen  tapers,  placed  here  and  there  in  silrer  soonceB. 
The  coffin  rested  upon  an  elevated  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  over  which  was  suspended  a  cloud«like  canopy  or  veiL  life 
Ghuardsmen,  with  arms  reversed,  lined  the  apartment  like  statues, 
while  beside  the  body  sat  six  chief  moiuners*  The  ooffin  itself  was 
covered  with  red  velvet,  and  at  the  foot  stood  a  table,  on  whioh  all 
the  decorations  of  (the  deceased  were  laid  out.  Thither,  day  by 
day,  in  a  constant  stream,  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
repaired,  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  that  they  might  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  him  who  could  no  longer  acknowledge  it 
The  first  of  these  visitors  was  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  accompanied 
by  the  youthful  branches  of  her  family.  But  so  deeply  was  she 
affected  that  she  never  got  beyond  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where 
her  feelings  quite  overcame  her,  and  whence  she  was  led,  weeping 
bitterly,  to  her  carriage. 

The  public  funeral  took  place  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  was 
attended  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  all  the  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  military  arrangements  necessary  for  it  had  previously  been 
completed ;  and  with  a  view,  it  is  presumed,  to  give  consistency  to 
the  whole  affair,  the  body  was  removed  by  torchlight  a  little  before 
midnight  on  the  I7th,  under  an  escort  of  cavalry,  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  There,  in  the  room  which  had  often  witnessed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  that  army  which  was  now  to  furnish  his  chief 
mourners,  all  that  remained  of  the  Duke  rested  till  dawn.  And 
then  the  solemn  ceremony  began.  From  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
down  Fleet  Street,  along  the  Strand,  by  Charing  Cross  and  Pall 
Mall,  to  St.  James'  Park,  troops  lined  both  sides  of  the  streets ; 
while  in  the  Park  itself  columns  of  infantry,  cavaliy,  and  artillery, 
were  formed,  ready  to  fall  into  their  proper  places  after  the  march 
began.  How  it  was  conducted,  with  what  respectful  interest 
watched  by  high  and  low,  how  solemn  the  notes  of  the  bands,  as 
one  after  another  they  took  up  and  poured  out  the  "  Dead  March 
in  Saul,"  how  grand,  yet  how  touching  the  scene  in  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul's,  within  which  were  gathered  almost  all  that  survived  of 
his  companions  in  arms,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  describe.  The 
representatives  of  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  Austria  alone 
excepted*,  were  there  to  do  him  honour.   The  rank,  talent,  station, 

*  Austria  was  at  this  time  offended  by  the  treatment  giren  to  one  of  her  geneab 
ty  a  mob  of  draymen.  She  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  eyeiy  respectable 
person  in  the  Idngdom  lamented  the  outrage,  but  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  it 
except  by  due  course  of  law.  ^ 
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and  beauty  of  Great  Britain  joined  in  the  solemn  requiem  where- 
with the  funeral  service  closed.  And  as  if  it  had  been  decreed  that 
to  the  very  last  everything  connected  with  him  should  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  the  elements  themselves  combined  as  it  were 
to  do  him  honour.  The  weather  had  been  boisterous  for  some 
days  previously,  and  the  early  morning  of  the  18th  itself  set  in 
with  wind  and  rain.  But  scarcely  was  the  funeral  procession 
arranged  ere  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  sky  shone  out  blue  and 
clear  upon  the  car  and  its  attendants.  It  was  but  a  respite,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  war  of  nature  ;  for  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  had  not 
long  been  shut  ere  the  storm  burst  forth  again,  and  in  rain  and 
wind  the  day  closed  which  witnessed  the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke. 
Again,  the  mind  which  is  prone  to  superstition  will  find  food  on 
which  to  ruminate.  He  who  had  conquered,  and,  for  well  nigh 
forty  years,  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe,  was  gone ;  and  there 
followed  his  removal  from  among  us  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  with 
all  the  unsatisfactory  results  to  which  it  has  led. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

THE    DUKE  AS  A  MAN,   A    SOLDIEB,  A    8TATE81CAK. — HIS   PLATFIHUnSSS.  ^  HTB 
KINDLINESS.^- HIS  SELF-POSSESSION.— HIS  WISDOIC. 

If  there  be  any  English  reader  who,  after  a  perusal  of  this  narra- 
tive, finds  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
man  whose  career  has  been  therein  set  down^  the  circumstance 
must  be  attributed  to  one  of  two  causes.  Either  he  has  little 
accustomed  himself  to  draw  inferences  from  events  as  they  pass 
before  him,  or  we  have  very  imperfectly  accomplished  the  task 
which  we  ventured  to  set  to  ourselves.  For  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was,  perhaps,  more  completely  free  from  dis- 
guise than  that  of  any  other  man,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  who  has  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  world^s  history.  The 
great  leading  principle  of  his  moral  being  was — duty.  In  private 
life  he  was  truth  itself.  As  a  public  man,  he  had  but  one  object 
in  view,  viz.,  to  benefit,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  and  skilly  the 
state,  whose  servant  he  was.  Of  personal  ambition,  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  that  term,  the  Duke  knew  nothing.  The  desire  of 
winning  applause,  or  of  advancing  himself  to  places  of  honour  and 
power,  seems  never,  from  first  to  last^  to  have  moved  him.  There 
are  no  stories  extant  of  a  boyish  ambition  in  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  his  companions  in  their  sports  and  pastimes.  He  never 
taught  them  how  to  construct  castles  of  snow,  nor  led  them  to  the 
attack  or  defence  of  such  castles  when  constructed.  His  career  at 
school  is  so  completely  without  note,  that  had  not  Hobert  Smith 
recorded  the  circumstance  of  a  bout  at  fisticuffs  between  the  future 
deliverer  of  Europe  and  himself,  the  biographer  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  have  been  absolutely  without  a  tale  to  tell  of  all 
that  his  hero  may  have  said  or  done  at  Chelsea,  at  Eton,  and  at 
Angers.  And  so  it  is  with  his  life  as  a  subaltern,  a  captain,  a 
major,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
It  is  a  mere  vacant  space  on  the  paper  which  is  soon  to  be  filled 
with  the  record  of  exploits  such  as  struck  the  world  with  wonder; 
— a  sure  proof  that  the  same  simplicity  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  man  in  after  years  belonged  to  him  in  youth ;  and 
that  content  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  enjoy  existence  in  his  own 
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peculiar  way,  he  never  made  an  effort  to  push  himself  out  of  his 
place,  or  to  attract,  in  so  doing,  the  gaze  or  admiration  of  the 
multitude. 

It  was  this,  in  our  opinion,  rather  than  the  absence  of  natural 
ability,  which  rendered  the  life  of  Arthur  Wellesley,  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  so  completely  a  blank.  It  was  spent  under  cir- 
cumstances which  did  not  suggest  to  him  any  sufficient  reason  for 
stepping  out  of  the  beaten  track.  That  he  learned  well,  and 
thoroughly  understood  his  duty  as  a  regimental  offica-,  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  long  assumed  the  command  of  a 
battalion  before  it  became  the  best  disciplined  in  the  service.  But 
being  conscious  of  his  own  defects  as  an  orator,  and  little  relishing 
the  system  of  corruption  which  prevailed  around  him  while  he  sat 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  make 
his  influence  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  out  of  it. 

The  powers  which  all  this  while  lay  dormant  came  at  once  into 
play  as  soon  b&  an  adequate  appeal  was  made  to  his  sense  of  duty. 
He  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  officer  of  rank  in  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Ywk  in  Flanders  who  did  not  treat  the  require- 
ments of  the  campaign  as  secondary  to  his  own  personal  wants  and 
humours.  Whatever  Colonel  Wellesley  was  directed  to  do,  he  did 
energetically  and  punctually.  Everybody  else  seemed  to  regard 
time  as  something  not  to  be  accounted  for.  The  rearguard  which 
covered  the  retreat  beyond  the  Wahl  was  always  where  it  ought  to 
be  to  a  moment.  Other  divisions  rarely  found  their  proper  places, 
or  found  them  too  late.  We  have  often  heard  him  criticise  that 
campaign,  and  always  in  the  same  terms.  It  was  the  best  school 
to  which  an  officer  could  be  sent,  who  had  sufficient  discrimination 
to  observe  blunders  and  the  effects  of  them,  and  wit  enough  to 
take  warning  from  what  he  saw. 

Colonel  Wellesley  obtained,  as  he  deserved,  great  praise  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Low  Countries ;  yet  so  little  was  personal  ambition 
or  vanity  stirred  by  it,  that  he  made  an  effort,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  to  retire  from  the  service. 
Happily  for  England,  for  Europe,  and  for  himself,  it  proved  unsuc- 
cessful;  and  India  soon  afterwards  opened  to  him  a  field  weU  suited 
both  to  his  temperament  and  his  genius.  With  what  assiduity  he 
applied  himself  there  to  questions,  the  solution  of  which  might 
enable  him  to  be  of  use  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people,  but 
which  had  certainly  no  direct  connection  with  his  own  success  in 
his  profession !  With  what  untiring  zeal  he  worked  that  others 
might  benefit  by  his  labours, — as  in  preparing  for  the  Mysore 
campaign,  and  making  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt !     And  how  ready  he  was,  on  every  occasion,  to 
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do  justice  to  merits  far  inferior  to  his  own,  while  his  own  were 
systematically  passed  over !  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all 
this  failed,  or  could  fail,  to  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  Devotion  to 
duty,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  talent,  generally  leads,  even  under 
our  system,  to  advancement.  But  advancement,  for  the  sake  of  the 
personal  advantages  which  result  &om  it,  is  not  the  end  of  a  great 
man's  ambition.  In  proportion  as  he  achieves  it,  he  becomes 
conscious  of  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  is  sensible  that 
his  responsibility  increases  with  the  increase  of  his  power.  This 
was,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  effect  of  his  early  promotion 
upon  General  Wellesley.  Each  new  step  upwards  on  the  ladder 
only  placed  him  in  a  situation  which  more  than  that  from  which 
he  had  ascended,  supplied  him  with  motives  for  fresh  exertion; 
and  that  befell  in  his  case,  which  befaUs  in  the  cases  of  all  men 
similarly  circumstanced.  Wherever  placed,  he  commanded  the 
entire  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Crovemment  which  employed, 
but  of  the  men  and  oflScers  who  served  under  him.  There  are 
now  lying  before  us  two  letters,  written  in  1802,  by  a  yoong 
oflScer  in  the  Company's  service  to  his  relatives  at  home.  They 
describe  the  movements  of  two  corps,  which  at  two  separate  times 
went  out,  under  Colonel  Wellesley's  orders,  on  special  service  from 
Seringapatam ;  and  each  contains  this  remarkable  expression  :— 
"  Everything  goes  well,  because  Colonel  Wellesley  is  in  command. 
Whatever   he   undertakes   he  does  admirably.      Perhaps  it  was 

scarcely  flair  to  employ  him,  rather* than  General ;  but  we 

are  all  delighted  to  have  him  at  our  head ;  he  makes  us  so  confi* 
dent  and  so  comfortable." 

The  Duke's  Indian  correspondence,  now  before  the  world  in 
detail,  shows  that  in  every  situation  he  paid  strict  regard  V>  ^ 
principle  of  duty,  and  to  that  alone.  When  collecting  grain  in  the 
Deccan,  he  puts  from  him  the  opportunity  of  which  others  took 
advantage  to  enrich  themselves.  He  gains  so  little  by  his  com- 
mand at  Seringapatam,  that  the  necessary  hospitalities  incident  to 
it  threaten  him  with  ruin.  His  patronage  is  never  exercised  excej* 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public  good,  and  in  reward  of  meri- 
torious services  performed  by  individuals.  Colonel  Close  aska  him 
to  provide  for  the  son  of  an  old  officer  who  was  the  finend  of  both. 
He  acknowledges  the  claim  so  far  as  it  is  admissible,  but  explaina 
that  he,  and  such  as  he,  are  bound  to  look  not  to  the  ties  of  per- 
sonal  regard,  but  to  the  higher  requirements  of  the  pubhc  8er?ioft 
An  offer  is  made  to  him  of  separate  command,  which  he  could  not 
accept  without  outraging  the  feelings  and  doing  injustice  to  tbd 
merits  of  a  senior  officer.  He  points  out  where  the  injustice  liesi 
and,  professing  himself  ready  to  do  whatever  may  be  required, 
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suggests  that  the  wrong  in  question  ought  not  to  be  committed. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  his  pecuniary  affairs  are  in  such  confusion 
that  he  is  obliged  to  his  brother  for  the  means  of  purchasing  his 
steps;  and  is  glad  on  the  receipt  of  prize-money,  because  it  enables 
him  to  repay  the  debt. 

On  his  return  home  from  India,  where  he  had  led  large  armies 
in  the  field,  and  administered  the  a&irs  of  provinces  equal  in 
extent  to  many  European  kingdoms,  he  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  Sussex.  He  goes  through  his 
routine  duties  zealously.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  or  murmur 
escapes  him ;  and  when  taunted  good-humouredly,  with  the  change 
in  his  condition,  he  replies,  **  I  have  eaten  the  King's  salt,  and 
whatever  he  desires  me  to  do  that  becomes  my  duty."  His  Irish 
administration  has,  indeed,  been  described  by  many  writers  as 
disfigured  by  the  grossest  jobbery.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  this  candid  ? 
Certainly  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  jobbed  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
in  those  days  Government  was  avowedly  carried  on  by  influence ; 
and  that  influence,  especially  in  Ireland,  meant  pensions,  places, 
and  hard  cash.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  manner  of  dis- 
pensing these  arguments,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  put  its 
right  value  on  the  morality  of  such  as  were  convinced  by  them. 
He  despised  his  instruments  even  when  he  made  use  of  them.  But 
he  never  imagined,  placed  as  he  was  in  a  subordinate  situation, 
that  the  duty  of  purifying  the  political  atmosphere  had  devolved 
upon  him.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  open,  and  therefore  the 
most  honest,  trafficker  in  Parliamentary  support  that  ever  bartered 
place  or  pension  for  votes.  He  never  affected  to  believe  in  the 
principles  of  his  correspondents.  He  knew  them  to  be  venal, 
and  he  bribed  them ;  because  it  was  his  duty  to  the  Government 
which  he  served  so  to  do. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  ordeal  more  trying  than  that  to 
which  the  character  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellingix)n  has  been  sub- 
jected. All  his  secrets  are  before  the  world.  Colonel  Gurwood's 
collection  of  Despatches,  aa  they  were  called,  gave  us  such  an 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  had  never  before  been  ob- 
tained into  the  inner  being  of  any  public  man.  The  supple- 
mentary volumes  published  by  the  present  Duke  strip  off  the 
last  rag  of  covering  which  clung  to  it.  And  the  result  is  more 
and  more  to  raise  this  extraordinary  man  in  our  estimation.  The 
same  spirit  of  integrity,  the  same  devotion  to  duty,  which  were  his 
pole-stars  when  rising  into  greatness,  guided  him  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  Whether  he  be  in  the  field  or  in  the  senate,  whether  he 
strive  to  control  the  action  of  foreign  Governments  or  to  guide  the 
counsels  of  the  legislature  at  home,  he  seeks  the  attainment  of  one 
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object,  and  seeks  it  honestly.  He  will  not  arrive  at  an  end  justi- 
fiable in  itself,  by  means  which  cannot  be  justified.  He  will  never 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  He  rejects  with  indignation  the  use 
of  the  dagger  when  offered  to  rid  him  of  Dhoondiah ;  and  he  will 
give  no  countenance  to  Colonel  D'Argenton's  proposal  to  excite  a 
mutiny  in  Soulf  s  army.  His  great  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Portuguese  Begency  is,  that  they  are  never  trae  to  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  that  in  their  own  persons  they  refuse  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  that  obedience  to  law  and  right  which  they  exact,  or 
profess  to  exact,  from  the  peasantry.  He  condemns  the  Spanish 
Juntas  and  the  Cortes,  even  while  he  obeys  them,  because  they 
are  more  intent  on  promoting  the  views  of  party  than  on  directing 
the  energies  of  the  country  against  the  common  enemy.  And  so  it 
is  at  home.  Believing  that  the  will  of  the  nation  can  be  consti- 
tutionally expressed  only  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
he  will  give  no  countenance  to  the  formation  of  loyal  societies  out 
of  doors,  even  at  a  time  when,  between  political  unions  on  one 
side  and  repeal  associations  on  the  other,  the  power  both  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  Crown  seems  to  him  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion. Nor  was  the  case  otherwise  in  matters  of  less  prominent 
importance.  He  has  trusts  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  no  instance 
will  he  use  them  except  for  the  public  good.  The  freemen  of 
Sandwich,  Dover,  and  the  other  cinque  ports,  may  vote  as  they 
please.  He  will  neither  give  place  to  the  supporters  of  his  own 
policy,  nor  refuse  it  to  such  as  oppose  him,  except  upon  the  ground 
of  personal  fitness.  He  declines  to  put  into  the  Trinity  House  an 
individual  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  though  the  applicant  employs 
a  prelate  to  beg  for  him  and  avers  that  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  saving  the  Duke's  life.  He  discountenances  a  proposal  to 
damage  or  throw  out  a  bill,  which  is  most  distasteful  to  himself, 
because  the  means  suggested  appear  to  be  dishonest.  \^liatever 
partook,  or  seemed  to  partake,  of  the  crooked  or  disingenuous, 
was  abhorrent  to  his  nature ;  nor  would  any  considerations  of  pro- 
bable gain  even  to  the  country  induce  him  to  take  part  in  it^ 
Indeed,  he  goes  further.  More  than  one  public  man,  of  acknow- 
ledged ability  and  weight  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
made  proposals  to  the  Duke  which,  in  his  estimation,  amounted  to 
a  breach  of  feith  with  their  colleagues.  He  declined  to  receive 
such  proposals,  and  preferred  the  imminent  hazard  of  defeat  to 
the  prospect  of  success,  by  no  means  an  obscure  one,  through  the 
help  of  those  whom  "  he  could  not  trust." 

M.  Brialmont  concludes  his  life  of  the  great  Duke  with  an 
elaborate  and  discriminating  summary  of  the  qualities,  military 
and  political,  which  distinguished  him  from  other  men.     It  will 
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be   found  in  the  Appendix.      But  one  or  two   matters  which 
M.  Brialmont  has  overlooked,  we  may  without  impropriety  notice 
here.      The  point  which  he  seems  to  have  had  mainly  in  view 
was   to   compare   the   Duke  with  Napoleon  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  not  perhaps 
in  his  case  unnatural,  that  the  foremost  place  is  to  be  assigned 
to   the  French  Emperor.      We  dissent  from  this  judgment,  as 
indeed  we  do  from  any  endeavour  to  compare  two  men  between 
whom,  either  in  their  moral  or  in  their  intellectual  organisation, 
there  was  no  similitude.     In  everything  the  Duke  and  Napoleon 
stood  in  strong  contrast  one  towards  the  other.     Napoleon  could 
not  serve.     He  never  undertook  a  trust  in  a  subordinate  situation 
which  he  did  not  divert  to  purposes  of  his  own  aggrandisement. 
He  never,  when  advanced  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  entered  into 
an  engagement  which  he  was  not  prepared,  when  it  suited  his  own 
interests,  to  violate.     The  Duke  was  the  most  perfect  servant  of 
his  King  and  country  that  the  world  ever  saw.     He  flourished  no 
doubt  in  a  condition  of  society  which  presented  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  accomplishment  of  ambitious  projects,  had  he  been 
unwise  enough  to  entertain  them :  but  there  is  proof  in  almost 
every  line  which  he  has  written,  in  almost  every  word  which  he 
spoke,  that,  be  the  condition  of  society  what  it  might,  the  one 
great  object  of  his  Jife  would  have  been  to  secure  the  ascendency 
of  law  and  order,  and  to  preserve  the  throne  and  the  constitution 
of  the  country  unharmed.    Nor  can  you  place  your  finger  upon  a 
single  engagement  into  which  the  Duke  ever  entered,  whether  in 
private  life  as  a  member  of  society,  or  in  public  life  as  a  general 
or  a  statesman,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  rigidly  fulfilled,  how- 
ever serious  to  himself  the  inconveniences  might  be. 

But  this  is  not  all.  An  attempted  parallel  between  two  men 
whose  lots  were  cast  in  moulds  so  essentially  unlike  fails  at  every 
turn.  One,  falling  upon  a  season  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  raised 
himself  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  to  supreme  power ;  the  other, 
born  into  a  constitutional  and  well-regulated  state,  aimed  only  at 
serving  his  country,  and  served  it  faithfully.  One,  master  of  the 
greatest  empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  wielded  its  enormous 
resources  at  pleasure ;  filled  up  his  ranks  by  a  process  of  unlimited 
conscription,  and  repaired  the  disaster  of  to-day  by  the  victory  of 
to-morrow.  The  other,  acting  under  the  control  of  a  Government 
parsimonious  yet  extravagant,  feeble  and  vacillating,  because  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  on  the  popular  will,  could  not  reckon 
from  one  day  to  another  on  being  supported  in  any  enterprise. 
To  him  victory  itself  was  pregnant  with  danger ;  a  single  defeat 
would  have  been  ruin  ;  because  battles,  however  they  may  termi- 
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nate,  cannot  be  fought  without  some  loss ;  and  the  losses  of  an 
army  which  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  are  hard  to  supply. 
If^  indeed^  you  seek  to  bring  these  two  men  into  comparison,  you 
must  do  so  by  considering  what  each  did  with  the  means  at  bis 
disposal,  till  you  arrive  at  an  epoch  when  they  are  fairly  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  field,  and  one  goes  down*  Even  then, 
however,  your  comparison  will  be  incomplete,  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  imperfect.  Let  them  stand  apart,  therefore,  each 
in  his  own  niche  within  the  temple  of  fame  which  they  helped  to 
rear  one  for  the  other,  while  you  look  back  into  history  in  search 
of  leaders  of  armies  with  whom  they  may  more  appropriately  and 
severally  be  brought  into  parallelism. 

And  here  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar  will  occur  at  once  the  names 
of  two  warriors,  each  a  world's  wonder  in  his  day,  whose  position, 
whose  genius,  and,  subject  to  obvious  exceptions,  the  very  detail 
of  whose  careers  correspond  with  marvellous  exactitude  to  those  of 
Napoleon  and  our  own  Wellington. 

Alexander  the  Macedonian  was  indeed  bom  to  a  throne,  and 
died  a  victor,  lamenting  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
But  Alexander's  glory  was  achieved,  and  his  victories  won,  in  every 
instance,  over  armies  far  less  perfectly  organised  than  his  own,  and 
over  generals  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  Alexander's  tactics  were 
bold,  often  rash,  always  aggressive,  and  his  obstinacy  was  as  strong 
as  his  arrogance  was  extravagant.  The  resources  of  each  new  state, 
as  he  overran  it,  were  applied  by  him  to  purposes  of  further  con- 
quest, and  if  he  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  threatened  in  Bactria,  it  was  because  his  troops  refused  to  follow 
him  further,  and  he  was  compelled,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  yield 
to  their  remonstrances. 

Napoleon  established  his  military  reputation  in  contests  with 
such  leaders  as  Melais,  Mack,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He 
brought  against  armies  drilled  in  the  formal  precision  of  Frederick's 
school  new  tactics,  which  had  their  rise  rather  in  the  necessities  of 
the  great  French  Eevolution  than  in  the  genius  of  him  who  was  its 
creature.  His  most  memorable  battles,  likewise,  were  fought  with 
numbers  scarcely  exceeding  those  with  which  Alexander  forced  the 
passage  of  the  G-ranicus.  It  was  only  after  he  had  annexed  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Italy,  that  he  brought  into  the  field  such  hosts 
as  dictated  peace  to  Austria  in  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  and 
perished  through  lack  of  forethought  on  the  march  from  the  Vistula 
to  Moscow.  Finally,  he  gave  the  law  to  continental  Europe  for  ten 
years,  because  Europe  was  constrained  to  enslave  itself,  and  he  died 
at  last  defeated  and  in  exile,  only  because  self-worship  had  become 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature.     Might  not  Alexander  have  fallen 
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as  he  fell  had  circumstances  induced  him  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  Romans,  or  had  there  been  in  the  far  East,  a  people  prepared 
to  make  the  sacrifice  which  Russia  made,  when  she  committed  her 
ancient  capital  to  the  flames,  in  order  that  the  invaders  might  not 
find  shelter  within  its  walls  ? 

Tom  now  to  the  careers  of  Hannibal  and  of  Wellington,  and 
obserye  in  how  many  particulars  these  testify  to  the  presence  in 
each  of  the  same  temper,  the  same  forethought,  the  same  indomi* 
table  will,  the  same  extraordinary  genius  for  political  not  less  than 
for  military  affairs,  the  same  postponement  of  self  and  the  claims 
of  self  to  public  duty.  Both  established  their  reputation  as  brilliant 
soldiers  while  serving  against  troops  inferior  to  their  own,  and 
under  the  direction  of  kinsmen,  not  the  least  of  whose  merits  it 
was  that  they  knew  how  to  make  use  of  them.  What  Hannibal 
had  been  in  Spain,  when  Asdrubal,  his  brother-in-law,  commanded 
there,  Wellington  became  in  India  during  the  governor-generalship 
of  his  brother  Lord  Momington«  The  former,  though  subordinate 
in  rank,  led  the  Carthaginians  in  the  field  as  often  as  any  enter- 
prise requiring  more  than  common  skill  and  conduct  was  deter- 
mined upon ;  and  by  his  successes  enabled  Asdrubal  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  to  the  Iberus.  The  latter,  while 
yet  a  colonel,  pacified  the  Mysore,  and  defeated  Dhoondiah  ;  and 
being  one  of  the  youngest  major-generals  in  the  country  gained 
the  battle  of  Assaye,  and  brought  the  great  Mahratta  confederation 
to  the  feet  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  may  be  accounted  an 
accident  that,  with  so  many  centuries  between,  these  two  great 
men  should  have  equally  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief 
command  of  armies  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula ;  yet  out  of  that 
circamstance,  whether  accidental  or  not,  events  arose  which  bring 
their  characters  more  and  more  into  parallelism.  Hannibal  and 
Wellington  were  both  citizens  of  firee  states,  of  states  governed  by 
popular  or  aristocratic  assemblies,  in  which  party  and  its  claims 
were  at  least  as  much  attended  to  as  the  requirements  of  the  public 
good.  Both  served  Powers  which  were  rather  naval  than  military, 
which  were  more  ambitious  of  wealth,  more  covetous  of  influence, 
than  bent  upon  the  extension  of  their  territorial  limits.  The  highest 
ambition  of  Carthage  was  to  become  the  first  maritime  nation  of 
the  Old  World,  and  having  accomplished  that  end,  she  made  Use  of 
her  navy  to  push  her  commerce  everywhere.  Powerful  at  sea,  she 
was  comparatively  weak  on  shore,  not  through  any  lack  of  courage 
in  her  inhabitants,  but  because  her  military  system  was  radically 
unsound,  and  she  was  too  free  and  too  wealthy  to  endure  a  better. 
What  followed  ?  As  soon  as  Hannibal  found  himself  in  independent 
command,  he  was  glad  to  borrow  from  the  Romans  all  that  was 
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best  in  their  system,  and  to  apply  it,  as  far  as  circumstances  would      ' 
permit,  to  his  own  army ;  just  as  Wellington  learned  many  useful 
lessons  from  the  French,  and  would  have  learned  more,  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  Grovemment  under  which  he  served  prevented 
him. 

Again,  Carthage,  with  professions  of  peace  continually  upon  her 
lips,  was  continually  engaged  in  war,  into  which  the  cupidity  of 
her  merchants,  rather  than  the  ambition  of  her  Government, 
usually  hurried  her.  And  the  mercantile  element  prevailing  over 
the  military  in  her  councils,  she  starved,  both  in  men  and  means, 
almost  every  foreign  expedition  which  she  sent  out.  So  also  it 
was,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  continues  to  be,  with  England.  Her 
fleets,  manned  by  the  press-gang,  swept  the  ocean  during  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  her  armies,  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, were  wasted  upon  enterprises  as  profitless  as  they  were 
discursive. 

When  Hannibal  broke  with  the  Bomans,  by  undertaking  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  his  force  consisted  of  perhaps  80,000  men,  of 
whom  less  than  one  half  were  drawn  from  Africa.  The  remainder 
consisted  of  Spaniards  and,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  Portu- 
guese (Vaccaei,  Olcades,  Vettones,  and  others),  whom  he  drilled  in 
the  Carthaginian  tactics,  and  officered,  in  the  higher  ranks  at  least, 
with  Carthaginian  leaders.  If  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  best 
of  his  Carthaginian  legions,  these  became,  under  such  manage-  | 
ment,  excellent  troops,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  reinforcements 
which  his  own  Government  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  send 
him.  If  Wellington  had  not  found  in  Portugal  facilities  for  re* 
cruitment,  he  could  have  neither  held  his  ground  within  the  lines 
of  Torres  Yedras,  nor  made  his  famous  march  from  the  Tagus  to 
the  Ebra. 

Again,  the  appliances  which  are  indispensable  towards  carrying 
on  war,  such  as  money,  stores,  provisions,  means  of  transport, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  create  for  himself.  The  supplies  furnished 
to  him  from  Africa,  besides  arriving  in  driblets,  were  always  in- 
adequate. Had  not  his  administrative  abilities  been  of  the  first 
order,  he  never  could  have  begun  his  march  towards  Italy.  Wel- 
lington's case,  in  its  leading  features,  was  very  much  the  same. 
The  most  serious  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
were  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  short-sightedness  of  his  own 
Government.  He  might  have  starved,  he  certainly  would  have 
become  immovable,  but  that  he  created  for  himself  a  commissariat, 
a  mint,  a  foreign  trade  in  com,  magazines,  and,  above  all,  a  system 
of  transport  which  never  failed  him. 

Even  in  their  special  excellences  as  commanders  of  troops,  there 
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is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  two  men.  Both  were  quick  in 
establishing  channels  of  intelligence^  by  means  of  which  they 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  enemy's  movements.  Both  excelled 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  war,  the  passage  of  rivers. 
Wellington  on  the  Douro  and  the  Adour  is  but  the  counterpart  of 
Hannibal  on  the  Rhone  and  the  Po ;  each  crossed  where  the  enemy 
least  expected  him,  and  by  means  which  were  as  effective  as  they 
were  hazardous.  We  may  place  them  side  by  side  also  in  the  care 
which  they  took  of  their  troops,  and  in  the  forethought  which  pro- 
vided that  the  baggage  necessary  to  this  end  should  never  be  far 
in  the  rear.  They  equally  saved  their  people  from  exposure  to 
every  uncalled-for  hardship ;  they  equally  kept  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and,  above  all,  well  shod. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  it  may  appear  that,  so  far  as  dash 
and  enterprise  are  concerned,  Hannibal  leaves  Wellington  far 
behind ;  and  the  fragmentary  account  which  has  reached  us  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  which  followed, 
may  serve  to  give  weight  to  this  opinion.  But  two  points  deserve 
consideration  here.  First,  Is  that  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a  great 
general  which  separates  him  from  his  base  of  operations,  leaving  him 
no  alternative  between  complete  success  and  total  destruction?  and 
next,  did  Hannibal,  when  he  invaded  Italy,  commit  this  grievous 
error,  exposing  himself  thereby  to  an  amount  of  risk  which  there  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  his  own  or  the  enemy's  preparations  to  justify  ? 
The  former  of  these  questions  will  be  answered  in  the  negative,  by 
all  who  understand  what  wise  enterprise  is.  The  second  cannot 
receive  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  except  at  the  expense  of  Hanni- 
bal's military  reputation,  which  no  competent  judge  will  ventmre 
to  assail.  The  truth  is,  that  Hannibal's  inroad  into  Italy  was 
quite  as  safe,  or  he  believed  it  to  be  so,  as  Wellington's  early 
attempts  to  penetrate  from  Portugal  into  Spain ;  first,  when  side 
by  side  with  Cuesta,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  again, 
when  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  made  his  entry  into  Madrid. 
He  undertook  both  operations,  trusting  to  the  assurances  of  the 
Spaniards  that  they  would  supply  the  wants  of  his  army,  and 
operate,  at  least,  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  It  was  thus  that  Han- 
nibal acted  two  thousand  years  before  Wellington  was  bom.  From 
the  Ebro  to  the  Alps  he  conquered,  and  took  military  possession ; 
and  he''  crossed .  the  Alps  themselves  because  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Gauls  who  dwelt  beyond  them  would  join  him  to  a 
man.  Neither  were  his  communications  with  his  immediate  rear 
entirely  broken,  even  after  Hanno  had  been  defeated ;  while  the 
sea  was  always  open  to  him,  by  means  of  which  reinforcements 
and  supplies  could  at  any  time  reach  him  from  Carthage.    Hanni- 
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bal  and  Wellington  were  equally  deceived  in  their  expectations. 
Bothy  after  gaining  great  battles,  were  forced  to  withdraw :  the  one 
to  defend  Carthage,  which  he  failed  in  doing ;  the  other  to  save 
Portugal,  and  to  gather  strength  for  a  third  and  more  successful 
eflFort  in  Spain. 

We  might  pursue  this  parallel  further,  by  showing  how  closely 
these  great  men  resembled  each  other  in  the  moderation  which 
they  exhibited  when  carrying  all  before  them,  in  their  unfailmg 
courage  and  determination,  when  to  human  appearance  their  cause 
was  become  desperate.  Hannibal  in  Italy,  maintained  among  his 
troops  the  same  strict  discipline  which  Wellington  maintained  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and  both  secured  thereby  the  good  will  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  came  as  conquerors.  The  defeat  of 
Asdrubal,  terrible  as  it  was,  no  more  broke  the  courage  of  Han- 
nibal than  Wellington's  resolution  was  shaken  when  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  Wagram  reached  him.  Finally,  both  were  the  devoted 
servants  of  their  country,  and  of  its  constitution,  though  both 
suffered  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  latter  to  a  state  of  war.  Marked 
differences  the  inquirer  will  doubtless  find  in  the  tempers  of  the 
men  as  well  as  in  the  careers  of  the  generals.  But  these  seem  to 
be  the  results  of  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  placed.  All  that  belonged,  properly  speaking,  to  themselves, 
their  quickness  to  observe,  their  powers  of  calculation,  their  cool- 
ness, forethought,  self-possession,  justice;  their  fertility  in  resources, 
their  exceeding  strength  of  will,  were  essentially  the  same.  Had 
Hannibal  been  thrown  into  Wellington's  age  and  circumstances, 
he  would  have  done,  in  all  probability,  much  as  Wellington  did; 
had  Wellington  filled  Hannibal's  place  in  history,  the  name  would 
have  been  changed,  but  the  exploits  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander would  have  come  down  to  us,  very  little  varied  firom  what 
we  now  find  them. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a 
soldier,  it  has  not  been  unusual  both  in  England  and  elsfewhere,  to 
draw  between  him  and  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  parallel  generally 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  According  to  our  view  of  the  case, 
the  materials  for  such  a  parallel  are  as  scanty  as  the  conclusion 
adverse  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  unjust.  In  this  they  doubt- 
less resembled  one  another,  that  both  understood  how  to  handle 
troops ;  that  both  were  careful  of  the  health  and  general  comforts 
of  their  men,  and  that  both  paid  great  attention  to  details.  But 
so  far  they  only  fall  into  the  groove  along  which  great  commanders 
have  run  since  the  world  began ;  for  no  man  can  long  command  an 
army  at  all  who  is  careless  of  the  health  and  comforts  of  his  men, 
and  inattentive  to  matters  of  detail.     When  we  look  closer  into 
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the  subject,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  simi- 
larity in  the  conditions  under  which  Marlborough  and  Wellington 
respectively  made  war;  and  hence  that  the  similitudes  which  are 
discoverable  in  the  two  careers  aflFect  particular  operations  rather 
than  the  genius  of  the  men  who  directed  them.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  for  example,  assumed  the  command  of  an  allied  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  after  having  studied  his  profe^ion  under 
Turenne  and  William  III. ;  the  latter  an  unsuccessful,  but  not 
therefore  an  incapable  oflBcer.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  masters 
in  the  art  of  war  were  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Harris,  brave 
men  both,  but  certainly  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
Turenne  or  William  III.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  Sardinian  troops, — all  of 
them  in  as  high  a  state  of  discipline  as  his  own,  and  at  least  as  well 
appointed.  He  had  as  his  coadjutor  Prince  Eugene,  a  general 
scarcely  inferior  to  himself  in  skill  and  capacity,  and  he  carried  on 
his  operations  against  such  officers  as  Tallard  and  Villars,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Villeroy,  and  Boufflers. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  forced  to  construct  for  himself  a 
Portuguese  contingent,  and  having  raised  it  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  capable,  used  to  say,  that 
when  led  by  British  officers,  it  was  equal  to  the  Sepoys.  As  to 
the  Spanish  armies,  they  were  sometimes  rather  an  incumbrance  to 
him  than  the  reverse ;  they  could  never,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  be 
entirely  depended  upon.  With  respect,  again,  to  his  own  lieu- 
tenants,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  several  among  them 
possessed  a  fair  share  of  ability ;  whereas  his  opponents  were, 
Soult,  Jourdain,  Massena,  Marmont,  Victor,  and  finally  Napoleon. 
Again,  Marlborough,  when  supplies  were  wanting,  made  his  re- 
quisitions upon  states,  which,  being  under  the  management  of 
regular  Governments,  were  always  able,  and  generally  willing,  to 
furnish  whatever  might  be  required.  Wellington,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  driven  to  create  his  own  resources,  and  to  provide  his 
own  means  both  of  collecting  and  paying  for  them.  Marlborough, 
supported  by  the  Queen,  and  backed  by  the  undivided  influence  of 
the  Revolution  Government,  had  at  his  command  the  whole  military 
resources  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  then  no  colonies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  protect;  no  India  to  guard,  no  Mediterranean 
fortresses  to  garrison.  Wellington  found  it  necessary  to  sustain 
the  courage  of  k  feeble  Cabinet,  which,  in  the  face  of  popular 
clamour  and  a  strong  parliamentary  opposition,  was  afraid  to  put 
forth  the  strength  of  the  empire,  even  though  in  withholding  it 
they  exposed  both  their  general  and  his  army  to  destruction.  No 
doubt  the  field  deputies  were  a  source  of  great  annoyance   to 
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Marlborough,  from  which,  however,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  deliver- 
ing himself;  but  the  Portuguese  Eegency,  and  the  Juntas,  and 
Cortes  of  Spain,  hung  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  Welling- 
ton, from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  struggle.  We  might  go 
further,  and  refer  to  the  tone  which  pervades  the  correspondence  of 
these  two  men,  the  one  always  keeping  in  view  self-aggrandisement, 
and  the  interests  of  party,  the  other  taking  no  serious  thought  of 
anything  except  the  public  service,  and  the  best  means  of  promot- 
ing it.  But  this  is  not  necessary ;  Marlborough  and  Wellington 
were  both  great  men, — great  in  politics,  perhaps  greater  in  war; 
but  except  that  neither  of  them  ever  sustained  a  defeat,  there  is 
little  which,  to  him  who  examines  their  respective  courses  with 
attention,  will  serve  to  place  them  in  any  degree  of  parallelism  one 
towards  the  other. 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  calls  which 
were  made  upon  them,  for  the  management,  not  of  combined 
armies  alone,  but  of  courts  and  cabinets,  of  which  the  Yieyfrs  were 
often  as  narrow  as  they  were  discordant.  The  task  imposed  upon 
Marlborough  in  this  respect  was  heavy  enough.  He  had  to  excite 
the  States-General,  always  indolent  and  greedy,  to  self-denial  and 
activity,  while  he  kept  up  the  sinking  courage  of  the  emperor,  and 
restrained  the  impetuosity  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  He  succeeded, 
as  he  invariably  did,  in  diplomacy,  by  dint  of  great  penetration 
into  the  characters  of  others,  by  winning  manners,  and  the  hearty 
support  of  Grodolphin  and  the  JDuchess  Sarah  at  home.  But  suc- 
cess enabled  him  only  to  lay  upon  others  a  responsibility  which  he 
could  not  himself  undertake.  He  never  found  it  necessaiy,  first 
to  create  the  resources  of  the  States  with  which  he  was  in  commu- 
nication, and  then  to  wield  them.  How  it  fared  with  Wellington 
in  these  respects  in  India,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  in 
France,  we  need  not  here  stop  to  point  out 

The  place  to  be  allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  leading 
statesman  under  a  constitutional  Government  will  be  determined, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the  opinions  entertained  by 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  on  certain  great  constitutional 
questions.  That  he  was  a  Eoyalist  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  understood.  The  Government  of 
the  empire  was  for  him  the  King's  Government ;  the  peace  of  the 
realm  was  the  King's  peace ;  the  army,  the  navy,  the  magistracy, 
the  Parliament  itself  were  the  King's.  The  throne  was  the  foim- 
tain,  not  of  honour  only,  but  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  people  enjoyed.  Yet  the  throne,  as  he  regarded  it,  was  as  much 
hemmed  in  by  law,  and  even  by  custom,  as  the  humblest  of  the 
lieges ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  Royalist  as  he  wai?,  no  man 
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stood  up  more  stoutly  for  the  peopJe  and  their  rights  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Like  the  best  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Charles,  it  was  for  the  Crown,  as  the  greatest  institution 
in  the  country,  that  he  was  prepared  to  risk  everything.  Hence, 
if  the  King's  ministers  proposed  measiures  which  he  believed  to  be 
mischievous  or  unsafe,  he  opposed  them.  Hence,  too,  if  the  Sove- 
reign expressed  wishes,  a  compliance  with  which  would  tend  in  his 
opinion  to  bring  the  Crown  into  disrepute,  he  resisted  such  wishes. 
Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  country  might  have  escaped  much, 
if  not  all  the  scandal  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial.  He  over-ruled 
George  IV.  in  other  caprices,  equally  with  that  calculated  to  add 
to  his  unpopularity.  While  prepared  at  all  hazards  to  deliver 
William  IV.  out  of  his  difficulties,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out 
to  his  Majesty  where  he  had  gone  wrong.  And  even  towards 
Queen  Victoria,  for  whom  he  would  have  cheerfully  laid  down  his 
life,  he  took  on  one  memorable  occasion  an  attitude  somewhat 
savouring  of  harshness.  He  joined  the  opposition  to  the  grant  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Melbourne  for  Prince  Albert  on  his  marriage,  and 
cut  it  down  from  50,000i.  to  30,000i.  a  year.  However  unpalatable 
at  the  moment  this  act  might  be,  neither  the  Sovereign  nor  the 
people  could  mistake  his  motive,  and  both  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people  gave  him  in  return  increased  esteem  and  reverence. 

For  many  years  after  he  became  a  minister,  the  Duke's  place  in 
the  Cabinet  was  a  subordinate  one.  His  own  tenure  of  office,  as 
head  of  an  administration,  was  brief.  Yet  he  contrived  in  that 
interval  to  pass  a  measure  from  grappling  with  which  all  previous 
Governments  had  shrunk.  His  Catholic  ReUef  Bill  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  had  he  been  able  to  carry  it  in  its  original 
form.  But  with  all  the  imperfections  which  others  engrafted  upon 
it,  who  will  speak  of  it  as  a  blunder  ?  That  the  Tories  of  1829 
blundered  in  breaking  oflF  from  his  guidance,  there  are  probably 
few  survivors  of  that  gallant  but  headstrong  band  who  will  now 
deny.  But  surely  the  blame  of  subsequent  misfortunes,  if  mis- 
fortunes we  are  to  consider  them,  rests,  not  with  him  who  got  rid 
of  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  Government,  but  with  his  angry 
followers,  who,  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge,  placed  him  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  insured  the  accession  of 
the  \^Tiig8  to  office. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  Duke  condemned,  first,  for  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  opposed  himself  to  the  liberal  measures  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government,  and  next,  for  endeavouring  to  bolster  up 
a  system,  which  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  ren- 
dered impracticable.  If  the  plain  but  authentic  tale  which  we 
have  told  of  his  proceedings  on  the  former  of  these  occasions  do 
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not  suflSce  to  vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  blind  obstinacy,  then 
mufit  all  reasoning  on  our  part  be  useless.  The  Duke  did  not 
believe  that,  under  the  system  to  be  established  by  Lord  Grey's 
fieform  Bill,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Grown,  the  righti  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Established  Church,  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  landed  interest  in  the  Legislature,  or  the  proper  ascendency  of 
the  mother-co\mtry  over  the  colonies  could  long  be  preserved.  He 
was  likewise  of  opinion,  that  in  proportion  as  the  popular  element 
gained  strength  in  the  Constitution,  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
would  become  vacillating  and  uncertain.  And  believing,  further, 
that  every  change  in  these  directions,  besides  being  evil  in  itself, 
would  pave  the  way  to  other  changes  still  more  mischievous,  he 
offered  to  the  Reform  Bill  at  every  stage  all  the  opposition  in  his 
power.  Was  this  the  act  of  a  blindly  obstinate  man  ?  Did  he 
overlook,  in  so  doing,  the  danger  of  worse  things ;  of  a  revolution 
effected  by  physical  force,  and  overthrowing  in  its  progress  the  last 
vestige  of  the  institutions  to  which  he  was  attached  ?  The  Duke 
did  not  overlook  these  things.  He  had  simply  no  belief  in  thdir 
reality.  He  knew  that  the  political  unions,  the  moment  they  took 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  an  armed  revolt,  would,  if  the  King's 
ministers  proved  true  to  their  Sovereign,  unite  against  them  all  the 
well-disposed  subjects  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  by  these,  indepen- 
dently of  the  standing  army,  any  mad  attempt  at  rebellion  would 
be  stamped  out.  The  great  object  of  his  opposition,  accordingly, 
was  to  take  the  Government  at  an  eventful  crisis  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  ministers,  who  seemed  to  him  imable  or  unwilling  to 
put  down  these  political  unions,  and  to  trust  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  them  and  their  opponents  to  the  arbitration  of  a  free  Par- 
liament. But  the  Duke  knew  all  the  while  that,  from  the  moment 
a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  was  laid  in  the  King's  name, 
and  by  the  King's  ministers,  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, some  measure  of  the  sort  had  become  a  necessity.  His 
resistance  was,  therefore,  not  to  reform  itself,  but  to  that  particular 
degree  and  kind  of  reform  which  the  Cabinet  had  proposed. 
Which,  then,  was  the  obstinate  party  ?  The  Duke,  who  refiised  to 
accept  a  particular  measure,  or  the  ministers  who,  refusing  them- 
selves to  modify  that  measure,  and  taking  steps  to  prevent  its 
modification  by  others,  brought  the  country,  by  their  own  showing, 
to  the  brink  of  anarchy,  and  carried  their  point  at  last  only  by  vir- 
tually destroying  the  House  of  Lords? 

Again,  was  the  Duke  right  or  wrong  in  the  anticipations  which 
he  formed  as  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  passing  that  parti- 
cular measure  of  reform.  Has  any  minister  since  1832  found  it — 
we  do  not  say  an  easy  task, — but  ^  task  of  j^hich,  from  one  hour  to 
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another,  he  has  not  good  cause  to  doubt  whether  it  will  be  practic- 
able— to  carry  on  the  Government  of  this  country?  Has  the 
Crown  the  same  latitude  which  it  had  previously  to  1832,  in  the 
selection  of  its  constitutional  advisers?  In  what  position,  as 
regards  influence  in  Parliament^  are  the  territorial  proprietors  of 
England  now  placed  7  Does  the  Established  Church  stand  upon 
the  ground  which  she  occupied  before  her  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  commissioners  ?  —  before  her  prelates  ceased  to  own  the 
estates  which  still  liominally  belong  to  their  respective  sees,  and 
church-rates  were  paid  as  cheerfully  as  any  other  burden  upon 
property  ?  So  aJso  in  regard  to  the  colonial  and  foreign  policy  of 
this  country ;  is  it  what  it  was  ?  In  all  these  respects  the  country 
may  have  gained,  not  lost.  The  Duke's  views  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution really  is,  or  ought  to  be,  may  be  wrong  views.  It  may  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  largest  nimibers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  political  influences  of  the  British  Empire  are 
changed.  But  surely  no  one  can  deny  that  they  are  changed,  and 
that  they  are  changing  daily.  Now  the  Duke  dreaded  these 
changes.  He  expected  that  they  would  come  on  more  rapidly  than 
they  have  done.  He  feared  that  they  might  come  with  greater 
violence.  Admit  that  he  was  wrong  in  degree,  — was  he  therefore 
wrong  in  substance,  and  in  fact? 

But  entertaining  and  even  expressing  such  opinions,  why  did 
the  Duke  interest  himself  any  more  in  public  afiairs  ?  Why  did 
he  not  leave  events,  after  the  passing  of  the  obnoxious  Bill,  to  take 
their  own  course,  without  striving  to  stay  or  even  to  direct  them  ? 
They  who  ask  these  questions,  cannot  understand  the  nature  of 
him  of  whom  they  are  speaking.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
no  more  hold  aloof  from  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  war  of 
politics  when  it  went  against  him,  than  he  could  have  withdrawn, 
at  the  end  of  an  unfavourable  campaign,  from  the  command  of  an 
army  in  the  field.  The  strength  which  the  Crown,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  Church  had  lost,  by  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  close 
boroughs,  he  endeayoured,  in  co-operation  with  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
to  supply,  by  the  setting  up  of  new  combinations.  He  was  thus  a 
willing  party  to  all  the  liberal  measures  which  Sir  Eobert  proposed, 
up  to  the  last ;  and*  if  he  yielded  his  own  judgment  even  on  the 
question  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  was  because  he  saw  that  the  repeal  of 
those  laws  had  become  inevitable,  and  because  he  believed  that  it 
was  better  for  the  country,  with  or  without  these  laws,  to  be  governed 
by  Conservative  statesmen,  than  by  statesmen  who  were  not  Con- 
servative. In  all  this,  as  well  as  in  his  anticipations  of  the  efiects 
on  the  general  state  of  society  of  a  more  popularised  system  of 
government,  the  Duke. may  have  been  mistaken.    But  because  he 
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entertained  such  opinions,  and  did  his  best  to  act  up  to  them,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  statesmanship  no  more  deserves  to  be  under- 
valued, than  we  have  a  right  to  undervalue  the  tenacity  of  purpoae, 
which  induced  him  to  stand  fast  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa, 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  the  Grovemment 
which  he  served,  had  given  up  the  cause  of  European  deliverance 
as  lost.     On  the  other  hand^  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers 
will  admit  that  the  habits  of  his  earlier  life  in  some  measure  dis- 
qualified him  from  becoming  the  parliamentary  chief  of  a  party  in 
a  free  state.     He  was  wanting  in  the  tact  which  statesmen,  reared 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  usually  acquire.     He  often  told  tlie 
truth,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  too  bluntly.    He  rarely 
condescended  to  humour  the  prejudices  of  those  whom,  by  a  little 
finesse,  he  might  have  carried  with  him.     His  declaration  against 
Reform,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1828,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
very  inopportune ;  yet,  in  regard  to  that  particular  matter,  his 
views  were,  in  point  of  fact,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  statesmen 
of  his  school.     Had  Lord  Liverpool  begun  to  enfranchise  populous 
places,  as  often  as  small  boroughs  laid  themselves  open  to  dis- 
franchisement, the  country  might  have  arrived,  by  degrees,  at  a 
state  of  things  which  would  have  obviated  all  risk  of  such  a  crisis 
as  that  of  1831,  1832.     And  to  this,  as  well  as  to  any  measure 
calculated  to    affect  a  wise    distribution    of  political   influence 
throughout  the  country,  the  Duke  would  have  rendered  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.    But  of  revolutions,  whatever  shape  they 
might  assume,  he  entertained  a  constitutional  dread ;  and  he  re- 
sisted the  Whig  Reform  Bill,  because,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  it  revolutionised  all  the  influences  in  the  country." 

Of  the  Duke  as  an  orator,  enough  has  already  been  said  to  con- 
vey a  tolerably  accurate  impression  to  the  mind  of  a  careful  reader. 
He  had  been  many  years  a  regular  attendant  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
before  he  ever  thought  of  addressing  it,  except  when  some  appeal 
was  made  directly  to  himself,  and  then  he  spoke  briefly.  He 
became  all  at  once  its  leader,  not  in  council  only  and  by  the  force 
of  his  strong  understanding,  but  in  debate.  His  speeches,  like  bis 
letters,  are  plain,  straightforward,  and  to  the  purpose.  His  argu- 
ments were  from  time  to  time  well  sustained,  and  even  ingenious : 
as  in  his  censure  of  Earl  Grey  for  dissolving  Parliament  in  1831, 
and  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  effect  of  the  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics,  upon  the  constitution  properly  so  called.  His 
articulation,  never  very  clear,  became  in  latter  years  difficult,  and 
sometimes  painful.  He  would  make  long  pauses  when  speaking, 
repeat  himself,  and  occasionally  employ  terms  which  amounted  to 
exaggeration.    But  in  every  instance  what  he  said  had  in  it  a  large 
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measure  of  good  sense,  and  was  invariably  listened  to,  both  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  with  deference  and  respect. 

The  attention  which  the  Duke  commanded  for  himself,  he 
never  failed  to  give  to  others.  There  he  sat,  with  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyebrows,  and  his  hand  up  to  his  ear,  listening  to  one 
noble  lord  after  another,  ba  if  each  bad  an  argument  to  advance, 
which  might  possibly  change  his  own  views  of  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. And  when  otherwise  unable  to  catch  the  substance  of 
what  was  said,  he  would  move  as  close  to  the  speaker  as  the  cus- 
toms of  the  House  allowed,  and  stand  till  the  speech  came  to  a 
close. 

Of  the  Duke's  personal  peculiarities,  both  physical  aad  mental, 
it  may  be  thought  that  enough  has  been  said  elsewhere,  yet  our 
portrait  would  scarcely  be  complete,  were  we  to  omit  all  notice  of 
them  in  this  place.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  robust  frame 
and  an  iron  constitution.  In  height  he  measured  about  &  feet 
9  inches, — we  speak,  of  course,  of  what  he  was  in  the  vigour  of 
his  days,  for  latterly  old  age  had  shrunk  and  bowed  his  frame,  and 
given  him  the  habit  of  stooping.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his 
chest  well  developed,  his  arms  long,  and  his  hands  and  feet  in  ex- 
cellent proportion.  His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  violet  blue,  or  grey,  and 
his  sight  was  so  penetrating,  that  even  to  the  last  he  could  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  an  immense  distance.  The  general  expression 
of  his  countenance  when  silent  or  pre-occupied,  was  grave ;  but 
his  smile  had  a  charm  about  it  which,  when  once  seen,  could  never 
be  forgotten.  A  forehead  not  very  high,  but  broad  and  square, 
eyebrows  straight  and  prominent,  a  long  face,  a  Roman  nose,  a 
broad  under  jaw,  with  a  chin  strongly  marked,  gave  him  a  striking 
resemblance  to  more  than  one  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  especially 
to  Julius  Csesar.  His  hair,  which  was  originally  coal  black,  had 
become  white  as  silver  before  he  died,  but  to  the  last  there  was  no 
baldness,  even  at  the  temples.  If  you  met  him  in  a  crowd  or  upon 
the  street,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  that  he  was  a  great  man,  you 
would  be  impelled  by  some  secret  impulse  to  fix  your  eye  upon 
him,  and  to  turn  round  and  look  after  him  when  he  had  passed. 
The  writer  of  this  sentence  saw  him  for  the  first  time  as  be  crossed 
the  line  of  march  dxu-ing  a  military  operation  in  Spain.  Only 
three  mounted  officers  attended  him,  and  he  was  simply  dressed  in 
a  grey  frock,  a  cocked  hat  covered  with  oil-skin,  and  grey  trowsers ; 
but  instinctively  he  was  recognised  as  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  the  impression  then  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  boy,  never  in 
after  life  passed  away. 

The  military  costume  of   the  Duke    on  active    service  was 
singularly  plain,  though  becoming,  and  very  peculiar.     On  state 
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occasionB  he  wore,  as  a  matter  of  course^  the  full  dress  of  his  rank^ 
with  all  his  orders  and  decorations ;  but  in  the  field  his  garb  was 
either  a  blue  or  a  grey  frock  —  blue  when  fighting  was  not  ex- 
pected, grey,  if  a  battle  were  in  preparation  or  in  progress.  Over 
this,  that  he  might  be  more  easily  recognised  &om  afar,  he  often 
threw  a  short  white  cloak,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  may  be 
seen  in  a  glass  case  at  Apsley  House.  His  cocked  hat  was  very 
low,  rising  but  little  above  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  he  rarely 
surmounted  it  with  a  plume.  The  boots  known  as  "  Wellingtons," 
were  of  his  own  invention,  and  outside  the  trowsers  he  used  often 
to  wear  mud-guards  of  strong  leather,  which  overlapped  and  were 
fastened  with  straps  and  buckles.  His  sword  was  a  light  steel- 
mounted  sabre,  which  he  suspended  from  his  waist  by  a  black  belt 
He  never  wore  a  sash  except  en  grande  tenue. 

His  morning  dress,  as  a  civilian,  was  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean,  but  varied  very  little,  and  that  only  with  the  change  of 
season.  In  summer  he  might  be  recognised,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, by  his  low-crowned  narrow-brimmed  hat,  his  white  cravat 
fastened  with  a  silver  buckle  behind ;  his  blue  frock^  white  waistr 
coat,  and  white  trowsers.  In  winter  there  were  the  same  hat, 
neckcloth,  and  frock,  with  a  waistcoat  blue,  sometimes  red,  and  blue 
trowsers.  He  never  wore  a  great  coat,  but  in  severe  weather  threw 
a  short  cloak  or  cape  over  his  shoulders,  made  of  blue  cloth,  with 
a  white  lining.  His  evening  attire,  ex-cept  when  he  was  in  mourn- 
ing, consisted  ^f  a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  white  cravat 
and  waistcoat,  black  breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  or  tight  black 
pantaloons.  On  these  occasions  he  wore  the  order  of  the  Garter 
under  the  left  knee,  with  the  Golden  Fleece  mispended  round  his 
neck,  the  yiue  or  other  ribbon,  and  a.  star.  When  at  Walmer,  he 
often  dressed  for  dinner  in  the  uniform  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  viz.,  a 
blue  coat  with  scarlet  collar  and  cufis,  and  blue  trowsers  with  a  red 
stripe  down  the  outer  seam« 

Though  a  bold  rider  and  a  fearless  driver,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Duke  was  either  skilftil  in  equitation  or  an  expert  whip.  His 
seat  when  mounted  was  loose,  and  latterly  not  very  graceful  He 
spared  no  expense  in  furnishing  his  stables,  but  somehow  or 
another  his  horses  were  rarely  without  a  fault.  The  truth,  we 
believe,  was,  that  besides  being  but  an  indifferent  judge  of  the 
animal  at  the  outset,  he  became  so  much  attached  to  it  when  he  had 
ridden  it  for  a  while,  that  he  continued  to  use  it  after  any  other 
man  would  have  exchanged  it  for  another.  Of  the  sort  of  carriage 
in  which  he  used  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
we  have  already  ^oken.  In  the  country,  before  he  ceased  to  be 
his  own  charioteer,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  sometimes  a 
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curricle,  sometimes,  when  his  house  was  full  of  guests,  a  sort  of 
cliar^baTic.  Being  deaf  in  the  left  ear,  he  sat  always  on  the  left 
side  of  the  box,  and  his  driving  was  like  that  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  furious.  It  happened  that  on  one  occasion,  we  being  in 
another  carriage  behind  him,  endeavoured  to  follow  close  through 
the  narrow  uneven  lanes  which  connect  Barfriston  with  Walmer. 
It  was  a  vain  eflFort ;  he  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Arriving  by-and- 
by  at  the  Castle  gate,  we  were  met  by  Lord  Clanwilliam,  who  had 
been  the  Duke's  companion  in  the  curricle.  **The  Duke  gets 
along,"  wa«  the  remark,  "  he  soon  left  us  behind."  *'  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that>"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  thought  more  than  once  that 
he  would  have  left  me  behind  too." 

The  Duke's  manner  of  life  was  plain,  regular,  and  methodical. 
He  mixed,  indeed,  freely  in  the  society  of  London  during  the 
season,  for  everybody  desired  to  have  him,  and  he  went  everywhere 
—  not  in  search  of  personal  gratification  to  himself,  but  because 
he  knew  that  others  would  be  gratified  by  his  presence.  Indeed 
he  felt,  and  to  his  more  intimate  friends  often  complained,  of  the 
burden  which  society  was  to  him,  though  in  this,  as  in  graver 
matters,  his  own  ease  was  inrariably  postponed  to  what  he  held  to 
be  a  duty.  Elsewhere  than  in  London,  his  habits  were  simple,  we 
had  almost  said  severe.  The  rooms  most  plainly  furnished  in 
Strathfieldsaye  and  Walmer  Castle  were  those  which  he  occupied 
himself.  He  slept  at  Strathfieldsaye  upon  a  sofa,  at  Walmer 
upon  a  small  iron  bedstead,  which  might  have  served  him,  and 
was  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  done  so, 
throughout  his  wars  in  the  Peninsula.  Both  couches  were 
without  posts  or  curtains,  or  hangings  of  any  kind ;  and  the  bed- 
ding consisted  of  a  hair  mattress,  a  blanket,  and  an  eider-dowm 
qiiilt  At  Walmer,  his  bedroom  served  him  as  a  private  sitting- 
room  also.  It  was  situated  within  one  of  the  bastions  of  the 
Castle,  and,  besides  his  couch,  contained  a  few  chairs,  t^o  tables, 
and  a  bookcase  so  placed  that  he  could  take  down  a  volttme  from 
it  at  pleasure  while  in  bed,  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  The  Bible,  the 
Prayer-book,  a  copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
and  Caesar's  Commentaries,  lay  within  his  reach,  and  judging  from 
the  marks  of  use  which  are  upon  them,  must  have  been  much  read 
and  often  consulted. 

The  Duke  was  most  exact  and  particular  in  his  correspondence. 
No  letter,  even  the  most  eccentric,  remained  unanswered.  \Mien, 
indeed,  numbers  of  persons  took  to  writing  to  him  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  autograph,  he  so  couched  his  replies  as  to 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  each  case.  There  was  much  originality  in 
these  answers.     Some  ran  thus  : — "  F.M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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regrets  that  it  is  not  in  his  power,  &a  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  in  this  country  who  don't  meddle  with  matters  with  which 
they  have  no  concern."  Others  took  this  turn: — "F.  M.  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  can  give  no  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  which 
he  knows  nothing," 

In  1845,  when  the  Queen  paid  him  a  visit  at  Strathfieldsaye,the 
newspaper  reporters  applied  to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  in  order  that  they 
might  give  an  account  of  what  was  passing  there.  The  Duke  wrote 
to  them  in  these  terms:  — ^*  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents 

his  compliments  to  Mr. ,  and  begs  to  say  that  he  does  not  see 

what  his  house  at  Strathfieldsaye  has  to  do  with  the  public  press." 

A  gentleman  of  Belfast  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter:  — 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting 
your  opinion  —  Was  Napoleon  guilty  or  not  of  the  murder  of  his 
prisoners  at  Jaffa?  and  if  there  is  any  military  law  or  circumstance 
that  would  justify  the  deed?"  The  following  was  the  Duke's 
answer :  —  "  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  H. ;  he  has  also  received  Mr.  H.'s  letter,  and  b^ 
leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  is  not  the  historian  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  Republic  in  Egypt  and  Syria." 

A  great  number  of  authors  applied  to  the  Duke  to  subscribe  to 
their  works.  His  answer  was  always  the  same.  **  F.  M.  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  begs  to  decline  to  give  his  name  as  a  subscriber  to 
the  book  in  question.  If  he  learns  that  it  is  a  good  book  he  may 
become  a  purchaser." 

EqufJly  characteristic  were  the  Duke's  letters,  whether  of  courtesy 
or  of  kindness.  The  author  of  the  Subaltern,  whose  work  obtained, 
perhaps,  a  greater  measure  of  success  than  it  deserved,  was  in- 
formed by  some  of  his  friends  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him  that 
he  also  should  apply  for  leave  to  dedicate  a  new  edition  to  the 
Duke.     He  received  by  return  of  post  the  following  answer: — 

'*  London,  9th  KoYember,  1826. 

"  Dear  Sib, 

"  I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  and  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  you  have  been  correctly  informed  that  I  had  read  your 
work  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  that  I  admired  the  simplicity  and  truth 
with  which  you  had  related  the  various  events  which  you  had  witnessed : 
the  scenes  in  which  you  had  been  an  actor,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
life  which  you  had  led  as  an  officer  of  the  85th  regiment,  in  the  army  in 
the  Peninsula  and  the  south  of  France. 

**  I  should  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  sense  of  the 
merits  of  your  work  by  consenting  to  the  dedication  to  me  of  the  second 
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edition,  only  that  I  have  long  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining  to  give 
a  formal  consent  to  receive  the  dedication  of  any  work. 

"  I  conceive  that  by  such  consent  I  give  a  sort  of  tacit  guarantee  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  so  dedicated.  I  know  that  I  shoidd  be  considered  to 
hare  placed  myself  in  that  situation  by  some  who  might  not,  perhaps, 
approve  of  those  contents.  From  what  I  have  above  stated,  you  will  see 
that  I  coidd  have  no  objection  to  stand  in  the  situation  described,  in 
relation  to  your  work ;  and  I  must  admit  that  it  would  be  better  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  good  and  meritorious  works  and  others,  and  to  give 
my  sanction,  so  &r  as  to  consent  to  receive  the  compliment  of  their  dedi- 
cation gives  such  sanction,  to  the  first  and  not  to  the  last.  But  then  there 
comes  another  difficulty.  Before  I  give  such  sanction  I  must  peruse  the 
work  proposed  to  be  dedicated  to  n\e;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  wade  through  the  himdreds,  I  might  almost 
Bay  thousands,  of  volumes  offered  to  my  protection,  in  order  to  see  whether 
their  contents  are  such  as  that  I  can  venture  to  become  a  species  of 
guarantee  for  their  truth,  their  fitness,  &c,  &c.  I  have,  therefore,  taken 
the  idlest  and  the  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  this  difficidty,  by  declining 
to  give  a  formal  consent  to  receive  the  dedication  of  any  work.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  frequently  gives  me  great  pain ;  but  in  no  instance  has 
it  given  more  than  on  this  occasion,  b&  you  will  perceive  by  the  trouble 
which  I  give  you  to  peruse,  and  myself  to  write,  these  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  give  a  formal  consent  to  accept  the  compliment  which  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  propose  to  me. 

"  If,  however,  you  think  proper  to  dedicate  your  second  edition  to  me, 
you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so;  and  you  cannot  express  in  too 
strong  terms  my  approbation  and  admiration  of  your  interesting  work. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Wellinqtok. 

"  I  was  informed  when  I  landed  at  Dover,  in  April,  of  the  change  of  your 
line  of  life  and  circumstances,  by  one  of  your  former  brother-officers.'* 

The  individual  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  derived  from 
it»  as  may  be  supposed,  the  highest  gratification ;  and  the  kindness 
which  it  manifested  personally  to  himself  ceased  only  with  the  life 
of  the  illustrious  writer. 

The  Duke's  correspondence  during  the  agitation  of  Lord  Grey's 
Eeform  Bill  was,  as  we  have  seen,  immense.  If  printed  in  detail 
it  would  fill  volumes ;  but  a  few  specimens,  merely  to  show  upon 
what  principle  he  acted,  both  as  a  public  man  and  as  an  indivi- 
dual, may  be  with  perfect  propriety  inserted  here. 

At  a  moment  when  the  public  mind  was  at  the  height  of  its 
agitation,  the  individual  to  whom  the  Duke  wrote  so  kindly  on  the 
subject  of  his  book,  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  by  letter  a 
wish  that  certain  concessions  should  be  made.  The  following  is 
the  Duke's  reply:— 
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"London,  11th  April,  1831. 

"  My  dear , 

"  I  received  your  letters  of  the  8th  and  9th.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  I,  who  have  been  the  greatest  reformer  on  earth,  should  be  held  up  as 
an  enemy  to  all  reform.  This  assertion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
of  the  lying  cries  of  the  day. 

"  If  by  reform  is  meant  Parliamentary  reform,  or  a  change  in  the  mode 
or  system  of  representation,  what  I  have  said  is,  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  plan  that  was  safe  and  practicable  that  would  give  satisfaction,  and  that 
while  I  was  in  office  I  should  oppose  myself  to  reform  in  Parliament.  This 
was  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  am  still  of 
the  same  opinion.  I  think  that  Parliament  has  done  its  duty :  that  con- 
stituted as  Parliament  is,  having  in  it  aa  a  member  every  man  noted  in 
the  country  for  his  fortime,  his  talents,  his  science,  his  industry,  or  his 
influence ;  the  first  men  of  all  professions,  in  all  branches  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  connected  with  our  colonies  and  settlements  abroad,  and 
representing,  as  it  does,  all  the  states  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  still  a  task  almost  more  than  human.  To  conduct 
the  Government  would  be  impossible,  if  by  reform  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  brought  to  a  greater  degree  under  popular  influence.  Yet  let 
those  who  wish  for  reform  reflect  for  a  moment  where  we  should  all  stand 
if  we  were  to  lose  for  a  day  the  protection  of  Government. 

"  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  stand  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
reform  in  general.  I  have  more  experience  in  the  Government  of  this 
country  than  any  man  now  alive,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries.  I  have 
no  borough  influence  to  lose,  and  I  hate  the  whole  concern  too  much  to 
think  of  endeavouring  to  gain  any.  Ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  whether  I  have  ever  troubled  any  of  them. 

"  On  the  other  haad,  I  know  that  I  should  be  the  idol  of  the  country  if 
I  could  pretend  to  alter  my  opinion  and  alter  my  course.  And  I  know 
that  I  exclude  myself  from  political  power  by  persevering  in  the  course 
which  I  have  taken.  But  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  utter  a  word,  either 
in  public  or  in  private,  that  I  don't  believe  to  be  true.  If  it  is  God's  will 
that  this  great  country  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  mankind  should  be 
deprived  of  this  last  asylum  of  peace  and  happiness,  be  it  so ;  but,  as  long 
as  I  can  raise  my  voice,  I  will  do  so  against  the  infatuated  madness  of 
the  day. 

<*  In  respect  to  details,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  first  step 
upon  this  subject  was  the  most  important.  We  talk  of  unrepresented 
great  towns  I  These  are  to^vns  which  have  all  the  benefit  of  being 
governed  by  the  system  of  the  British  Constitution  without  the  evil  of 
elections.  Look  at  Scotland.  Does  Scotland  sufier  because  it  has  not  the 
benefit  of  riotous  elections  ?  I  think  that  reform  in  Scotland  would  be, 
and  I  am  certain  would  be  thought,  a  grievance  by  many  in  that  coimtiy. 
I  can  answer  for  there  being  many  respectable  men  in  Manchester,  and  I 
believe  there  are  some  in  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  who  are  adverse  to 
change. 

"  But  how  is  this  change  to  be  made  ?      Either   by   adding   to  tfce 
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number  of  representatives  in  Parliament  from  England,  or  by  disfran- 
chising what  are  called  the  rotten  boroughs !     The  first  cannot  be  done 
^without  a  departure  from  the  basis  and  a  breach  of  the  acts  of  Union. 
And,  mind,  a  serious  departure  and  breach  of  these  acts,  inasmuch  as  the 
limits  of  the  extension  could  not  be  less  than  fi-om  fifteen  to  twenty  towns. 
The  last  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  violation  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant principle  of  the  Constitution,  for  no  valid  reason,  and  upon  no 
ground  whatever  excepting  a  popular  cry,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences of  resisting  it.     But  this  is  not  all.     I  confess  that  I  see  in 
thirty  members  for  rotten  borouglis  thirty  men,  I  don't  care  of  what  party, 
-who  would  preserve  the  state  of  property  as  it  is ;  who  would  maintain 
by  their  votes  the  Church  of  England,  its  possessions,  its  churches  and 
xmiversities,  all  our  great  institutions  and  corporations,  the  union  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland,   the  connection  of  the  coimtry  with  its  foreign 
colonies  and  posscssioxks,  the  national  honour  abroad  and  its  good  £aAth 
•with  the  King's  subjects  at  home.     I  see  men  at  the  baak  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  enable  it  to  protect  individuals  and  their  property  against 
the  injustice  of  the  times,  which  would  sacrifice  all  rights  and  all  pro- 
perty to  a  description  of  plunder  called  general  convenience  and  utility. 
I  think  it  is  the  presence  of  this  description  of  men  in  Parhament  with 
the  coimtry  gentlemen,  and  the  great  merchants,  bankers,  and  manu- 
facturers, which  constitutes  the  great  diflTerence  between   the    House  of 
Commons  and   those  assemblies  abroad  called  *  Chambers  of  Deputies.' 
It  is  by  means  of  the  representatives  of  the  close  corporations  that  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  country  participate  in  political  power.     I  don't 
think  that  we  could   spare  thirty  or   forty  of  these  representatives,   or 
change  them  with  advantage  for  thirty  or  forty  members  elected  for  the 
great  towns  by  any  new  system.     I  am  certain  that  the  country  would  be 
injured  by  depriving  men  of  great  property  of  political  power,  besides  the 
injury  done  to  it  by  exposing  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  greater  degree 
of  popular  influence. 

"  You  will  observe  that  I  have  now  considered  only  the  smallest  of  all 
reforms — a  reform  which  would  satisfy  nobody.  Yet  it  capnot  be  adopted 
without  a  serious  departure  from  principle  (principle  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  snaallest  as  vrell  as  the  greatest  of  us  is  interested),  and  by  run- 
ning all  the  risks  of  those  misfortunes  which  all  wish  to  avoid. 

"  I  tell  you  that  we  must  not  risk  our  great  institutions  and  large  pro- 
perties, personal  as  well  as  real.  If  we  do  there  is  not  a  man  of  this, 
generation,  so  young,  so  old,  so  rich,  so  poor,  so  bold,  so  timid,  as  that 
he  will  not  feel  the  consequences  of  this  rashness.  This  opinion  is 
founded  not  on  reasoning  only,  but  on  experience,  and  I  shall  never  cease 
to  declare  it." 

We  have  described,  in  another  place,  the  risk  which  the  Duke 
ran,  in  visiting  Walmer  Castle  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
evaded  it.     The  following  is  his  answer  to  the  letter  which  warned 
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him  of  his  danger,  and  described,  at  the  same  time,  the  source 
whence  his  correspondent  had  received  his  information : — 

*'  London,  7th  Not.  1831. 

"I  received  onlj  yesterday  morning,  on  my  road  to  London,  your 
letter  of  the  4th  inst.  It  ia  my  duty  to  go  to  Wahner  and  to  Dover, 
and  I  am  not  to  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  either  by  threats  of  insult 
or  injuiy.  What  I  always  do  in  these  cases  is  to  give  information  to 
the  magistrate.  It  is  his  duty  to  protect  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  par- 
ticularly those  acting  under  the  King^s  authority;  and  even  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  their  protection,  if  necessary. 

^'  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  secret  informants,  who  will  not,  and 
probably  dare  not,  come  forward  with  their  information,  do  more  harm 
than  good.  There  is  a  perpetual  gossip  going  on  ia  the  public-houses 
upon  all  sorts  of  plans  of  mischief.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  these 
informants  do  not  suggest  the  very  plans  of  which  they  give  inlbrmation  ? 

*^  1  intended  to  be  at  Walmer  this  night,  but  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
announce  my  arrival  did  not  go.  I  shall,  therefore,  set  off  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  hope  to  arrive  early  in  the  day.  I  suspect  that  those  who 
will  attack  me  on  the  road  will  come  rather  the  worst  out  of  the  con- 
test, if  there  should  be  one." 

Everybody  at  that  time  had  some  suggestibn  to  make ;  aad  the 
Duke's  correspondent  having,  among  other  things,  consulted  him 
on  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  form  constitutional  societies, 
received  the  following  answer : — 

'^  I  quite  concur  in  all  that  you  suggest  as  steps  to  be  taken,  with  the 
exception  of  the  formation  of  societies.  We  must  never  forget  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  in  its  various  modifications  and  forms. 
There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  give  a  society  a  constitutional  title,  and 
to  hold  out  for  it  the  most  beneficent  objects,  and  then  to  turn  it  to 
the  most  mischievous  purposes.  Those  who  have  not  had  to  deal  with 
these  mischievous  societies,  «re  not  aware,  as  we  *  hacks '  are,  of  all  tiiat 
can  be  done  with  them.  I  don^t  think  that  I  could  belong  to  one  that  had 
the  most  innocent  views  and  objects." 

The  writer  of  this  memou*  was,  in  1834,  presented  by  Lord 
John  Eussell  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  As  the  offer 
of  the  appointment  came  entirely  unsolicited,  and  as  there  was  no 
accord  at  that  time  between  Lord  John's  policy  of  Parliamentary 
reform  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  object  of  his  kindness, 
the  circumstance  naturally  excited  some  surprise ;  and  the  same 
post  which  conveyed  to  his  lordship  the  writer's  acknowledgments, 
carried  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  stating  how  the  case  stood,  and  ven- 
turing to  ask  advice.  He  received,  with  the  least  delay  possible, 
the  following  answer : — 

"  Strathfieldsaye,  12th  February,  1834. 

"  I  was  in  town  yesterday;  and  am  just  now  returned,  and  have  received 
your  note. 

"  I  don't  think  that  it  will  be  diaigreeable  to  you,  or  will  do  any 
harm,  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  your  appointment.     ^  i 
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"  Lord  John  inquired  about  you  from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  told 
him  that  he  would  apply  to  me  about  you.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was 
to  know  whether  you  were  a  party- writer. 

"  I  desired  Lord  Fitzroy  to  tell  Lord  John  that  you,  as  most  other  good 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  a  zealous  Conservative  poli- 
tician ;  but  that  I  did  not  believe  you  had  ever  been  a  party-writer ;  that 
when  I  was  in  office  I  was  anxious  to  promote  you  in  the  Church  *  * 
♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  I  had  earnestly  urged  you,  by  all  means  in  your 
power,  to  avoid  party-discussions ;  that  I  never  heard  of  your  having  en- 
gaged in  them ;  and  that  I  firmly  believed  you  had  not. 

"  I  learned  no  more  upon  the  subject  till  I  received  your  letter. 

"  You  see  that  the  advice  that  I  gave  you  was  judicious ;  and  that  you 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  it. 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  your  society  at  Walmer  Castle,  but  I  hope 
that  I  shall  see  you  in  London." 

One  more  specimen,  in  rather  a  different  style,  and  we  pass  on 
to  other  matters. 

In  1836,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Scotch  universities.  It  was  greatly  disliked  by 
the  High  Church  party  in  both  kingdoms;  and  one  of  these, 
hoping  to  engage  the  Duke's  opposition  to  it,  called  his  attention 
to  its  assumed  defects*     The  following  was  the  Duke's  answer : — 

"London,  12th  June,  1836. 
''  The  question  of  the  Scotch  universities  has  not  escaped  my  attention. 
Care  is  taken  that  nothing  should.  Neither  has  it  escaped  me  that  this 
Bill  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  commission,  appointed,  I  believe,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1828.  We  cannot  blow  hot  one  day  and  cold  another  on 
such  subjects :  at  least  I  cannot.  Moreover,  I  know  that  I  should  have 
nobody  to  support  me  on  that  subject." 

Of  the  Duke's  habits  of  patient  industry  it  may  well  appear 
superfluous  to  speak.  We  have  seen  how  in  India,  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  and  in  France,  hours  which  others  would  have  devoted 
to  necessary  repose  were  spent  by  him  in  toil.  And  as  if  all  this 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  tax  his  energies  fully,  he  seems  to  have 
made  copies  of  many  of  his  own  letters,  and  to  have  arranged  and 
docketed  them  all.  This,  indeed,  was  a  practice  which  he  appears 
very  early  to  have  begun,  as  if  there  had  been  present  with  him 
from  the  outset  a  conviction  that  his  name  would  sooner  or  later 
become  historical,  and  that  means  should  be  at  hand  of  connecting 
it  only  with  the  truths  of  history.  And  he  never  abandoned  the 
habit  to  the  end.  Boxes  of  his  papers,  chronologically  arranged, 
stood  in  their  proper  order  at  Apsley  House,  when  he  died,  and 
stand  there  still.  When  re-examined  and  resorted,  a  process  to 
which  the  filial  piety  of  his  son  is  now  subjecting  them,  they  will 
account,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  manner  in  which  every  day  of 
the  Duke's  long  Ufe  was  spent.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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A  volume  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  illugtrative  of  Tarions 
points  in  the  Duke's  character ;  of  his  playfulness,  his  kindly  dis- 
position, his  perfect  self-possession  in  moments  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, and  of  his  severe  wisdom.  We  have  ourselves  heard  him 
say,  half  jocularly,  that  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  a  Jonas;  for 
he  never  undertook  a  voyage  at  sea  without  encountering  a  stornL 
Others  said  of  him  that  under  such  circumstances  he  was  as  oool 
and  collected  as  if  in  a  calm.  General  Alava  has  left  it  on  record, 
that  on  the  evening  after  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  he  found  the 
Duke  by  the  road  side,  receiving  reports  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  of  the  results  of  the  action  at  Ligny.  Alava,  who  bad 
listened  to  all  sorts  of  sinister  rumours,  approached  him  timidly,  bat 
was  at  once  reassured  when  greeted  in  the  following  strain :  "  Well, 
Alava,  were  you  at  the  Duchess  of  Eichmond's  party  last  night?" 

A  gentleman,  not  remarkable  for  always  saying  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  moment,  happened  to  dine  in  his  company  one  day, 
and  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  asked,  abruptly  :  **  Duke, 
were  not  you  surprised  at  Waterloo  ?  "  The  Duke  smiled,  and 
answered :  "  No ;  but  I  am  now." 

When  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  with  his  legion  was  carrying  on  mili- 
tary operations  near  San  Sebastian,  the  Duke  was  asked :  *^  What 
will  all  this  produce  ?  "  His  answer  was  :  ^  Probably  two  volumes 
octavo." 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Provisional  Government  having 
announced  to  him,  in  1815,  that  the  empire  was  at  an  end,  he 
replied :  *'  I  knew  that  a  year  ago." 

It  is  told  of  him  that  when  a  colonial  bishop  wrote  home  to  re- 
monstrate because  guards  were  not  turned  out  to  him,  and  sentries 
instructed  to  salute,  the  Duke,  on  being  consulted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  made  this  minute:  "The  only  attention  which  soldiers 
are  to  pay  to  the  bishop  must  be  to  his  sermons." 

Sometimes  his  graver  sayings  carried  a  sting  in  their  wit-  The 
late  Sir  William  Allan  used  to  tell  with  great  glee,  that  being 
sent  for  to  receive  the  price  of  his  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, he  foimd  the  Duke  busy  counting  over  whole  piles  of  bank- 
notes. Allan,  willing  to  save  the  Duke's  time,  observed  that  a 
cheque  upon  his  Grace's  banker  would  serve  his  purpose ;  where- 
upon the  Duke,  not  over  pleased  at  being  interrupted  in  his  cal- 
culations, looked  up  and  said :  *'  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let 
Coutts's  people  know  what  a  d   ■     — d  fool  I  have  been  ?  " 

On  the  occasion  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  being  ordered  unex- 
pectedly to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  the  officers,  not  re- 
markable for  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  applied  for  leave 
to  remain  at  home.  The  Duke's  answer  was  very  laconic:  "Safl 
or  sell."  /^         T 
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Of  his  kindly  disposition  the  following  axe  manifestations.  An 
old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Eobertson  desired  one  day  particu- 
larly to  see  him.  He  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  stated  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  live  long,  but  could  not  die  in  peace  without 
seeing  the  Duke,  and  that  he  had  travelled  from  Scotland  for  that 
single  purpose.  Touched  with  the  old  man's  manner,  the  Duke 
not  only  expressed  his  own  gratification,  but  begged  Mr.  Eobert- 
son to  stay  and  dine  with  him.  **  Many  thanks,"  replied  the  old 
Scot,  "  I  can't  do  that.  I  have  seen  your  Grrace,  and  have  now 
nothing  more  in  this  world  to  wish  for :"  and  so  withdrew. 

He  was  walking,  one  day,  in  the  streets  of  a  manufacturing 
town,  when  an  operative  accosted,  and  desired  permission  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  I  am  always 
happy  to  shake  hands  with  an  honest  man." 

He  never  D(tet,  in  his  rides  and  walks  among  the  lanes  near 
Walmer  or  Strathfieldsaye,  any  poor  man  who  claimed  to  have 
served  under  him  without  giving  him  a  sovereign.  He  used  to 
laugh  at  himself  for  doing  so,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  ten  to 
one  i^ainst  the  object  of  his  bounty  deserving  it :  but  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  omit  the  practice. 

But  perhaps  the  most  touching  testimony  to  his  gentleness,  is 
that  which  Mr.  Bichard  Oastler,  the  great  and  honest  mob  orator, 
has  placed  on  record.  Describing  an  interview  to  which  the  Duke 
admitted  him,  and  his  own  embarrassment  when  he  found  himself 
closeted  with  the  hero  of  the  age,  Mr.  Oastler  continues,  "  On  that 
space,"  (a  space  free  from  papers  on  the  sofa,)  "at  the  bidding  of 
the  Duke  I  sat.  His  Grace  standing  before  me  said,  *  Well,  Mr. 
Oastler,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ? '  I  observed,  *  It  is  very 
strange  that  I  should  sit  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stands,  and 
in  Apsley  House  too.'  ^  Oh, '  said  his  Grace,  ^  if  you  think  so,  and 
if  it  will  please  you  better,  I'll  sit.'  So  saying,  he  took  a  seat  on 
an  easy-chair,  between  the  sofa  and  the  fire-place.  I  was  then 
desired  to  proceed.  Being  strangely  affected  with  a  reception  so 
very  different  from  that  anticipated,  I  expressed  my  surprise,  and 
craved  the  Duke's  indulgence.  Placing  his  right  hand  on  my 
right  shoulder,  his  Grace  said.  We  shall  never  get  on  if  you  are 
embarrassed.  Forget  that  you  are  here ;  fancy  yourself  talking 
with  one  of  your  neighbours  at  Fixby,  and  proceed.'" 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  more  of  what  passed  between 
them;  but  the  result  must  be  given  in  Mr.  Oastler's  words.  "In 
a  short  tim6  I  returned  to  Huddersfield,  met  thousands  of  people 
at  an  out-door  assembly,  and  told  them  all  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  told  me.     Oh,  how  they  cheered ! " 

The  Duke's  self-possession  in  circumstances  the  most  critical, 
was  marvellous.    While  the  French  and  English  armies  were  in^^^ 
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ing  on  parallel  lines,  just  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  early  morning  on  a  hill,  whence  he  could  see  all 
that  was  going  on.  He  had  with  him,  besides  the  head-quarter 
staflF,  one  or  two  mounted  officers  from  each  division,  ready  to 
carry  orders  to  their  respective  chiefis.  It  was  during  that  interval, 
when  both  sides  were  pushing  to  take  possession  of  the  Arapiles; 
and  when  the  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  to  hang  upon  success  in 
that  endeavour.  The  Duke  and  his  followers  breakfasted  on  the 
hill  side ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the  Duke  said  ta 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  sleep.  Do  you  see 
that  copse  ?  "  pointing  to  a  little  wood  a  good  way  ahead  of  the 
French  column  of  march,  ''As  soon  as  the  enemy  reach  it, 
call  me." 

The  Duke  then  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  withdrew  behind 
a  bush,  and  was  fast  asleep  in  a  moment  Meanwhile  the  staff 
smoked  their  cigars,  drank  some  glasses  of  wine,  and  chatted  and 
laughed,  till  Lord  Fitzroy,  suddenly,  as  it  appeared,  remembering 
the  Duke's  instructions,  asked  for  a  telescope,  and  turned  it  to- 
wards the  copse.  The  head  of  the  French  column  was  just  passing 
it.  He  called  the  Duke,  who  sprang  up,  looked  through  his 
telescope,  and  said  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  must 
mount,  and  be  oflf  to  your  divisions;  and  tell  Packenhamto 
attack  immediately."  The  attack  was  made,  and  40,000  men  weie 
beaten  in  forty  minutes. 

The  Duke  held  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  army,  and  of  the  public 
service,  he  was  bound  to  take  as  much  care  of  his  own  health  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  He  made  a  point,  therefore,  of  securing, 
whenever  it  could  be  had,  six  hours'  sound  sleep  at  night.  With  this 
view  he  caused  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  sleep  in  an  outer  room, 
if  they  were  imder  a  roof,  and  in  his  outer  tent  if  they  were  en- 
camped, giving  him  strict  orders  not  to  bring  anybody  into  his  own 
chamber  till  the  business  should  have  been  explained ;  and  if  the 
business  did  not  seem  to  be  urgent,  not  to  introduce  him  till  the 
Duke  got  up. 

At  that  critical  period  when  he  was  retreating  from  Burgos,  and 
Soult  with  a  very  superior  force  pressed  him  hard.  Sir  Willoughby 
Gordon  came  into  the  aide-de-camp's  room  one  morning  about  two 
o'clock,  and  desired  to  be  taken  to  the  Duke.  Colin  Campbell 
was  on  duty  that  night,  and  requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Gordon's  business ;  which  the  latter,  after  a  good 
deal  of  reluctance,  explained.  Ho  came  to  tell  the  Duke  that  the 
enemy  were  interposing  between  him  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and 
that  the  communications  of  the  army  were  in  danger.  Hearing 
this,  Campbell  went  in  and  awoke  the  Duke.  "  What  does  he 
say?"  asked  the  Duke,  sitting  up.     "  Hand  me^the  map,  it  lies 
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upon  the  table.''  The  map  was  handed,  and  a  light  held  that  the 
Duke  might  examine  it.  **  The  thing's  impossible,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  the  French  were  forty  miles  from  Rodrigo  at  seven  o'clock  last 
night;  and  they  can't  be  upon  our  communications  now,  unless 
they  had  wings;"  So  saying  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and 
was  asleep  again  in  a  moment 

It  turned  out,  from  a  subsequent  report,  of  which  Colonel 
Arentschildt  was  the  bearer,  that  for  the  apprehensions  entertained 
by  the  chief  of  the  stafiF  there  was  some  excuse.  A  body  of  French 
cavalry  had  made  their  way  between  Arentschildt's  outposts  and 
Rodrigo ;  but  it  was  not  of  great  strength,  for  Arentschildt  attacked 
it  with  his  pickets,  and  put  it  to  the  rout^  killing  a  colonel,  and 
bringing  in  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  having  proved  his  own 
superiority  over  them,  that  the  Duke  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  little  to  dread  from  either  French  skill  or  French 
valour.  Mr.  Croker,  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the 
** Quarterly  Beview,"  relates  the  following  anecdote:— "He  dined 
in  Harley  Street  one  day,  in  June  1808,  just  before  he  set  out  to 
the  command  of  the  expedition  which  was  assembling  in  Cork 
harbour.  The  ladies  had  withdrawn,  and  he  sat  tete-a-tete  with 
his  host,  and  was  silent.  On  being  asked  what  he  was  thinking  of, 
he  replied,  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  thinking  of  the  French 
whom  I  am  going  to  fight.  I  have  never  seen  them  since  the 
campaign  in  Flanders,  when  they  were  already  capital  soldiers ; 
and  a  dozen  years  of  successes  must  have  made  them  still  better. 
They  have  beaten  all  the  world,  and  are  supposed  to  be  invincible. 
They  have  besides,  it  seems,  a  new  system,  which  has  out- 
manoeuvred and  overwhelmed  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  But  no 
matter,  my  die  is  cast.  They  may  overwhelm,  but  I  don't  think 
they  will  outmanoeuvre  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them,  as  everybody  else  seems  to  be ;  and  secondly,  if  what  I  hear 
of  their  system  of  manoeuvres  be  true,  I  think  it  a  false  one  against 
troops  steady  enough,  as  I  hope  mine  are,  to  receive  them  with  the 
bayonet.  I  suspect  that  all  the  Continental  armies  were  more 
than  half  beaten  before  the  battle  began.  I,  at  least,  will  not  be 
frightened  beforehand." 

"  They  who  were  nearest  to  the  Duke,"  says  M.  Brialmont,  "  and 
observed  him  most  closely,  during  the  memorable  18th  of  June, 
testify  that,  though  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  presence 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  and  of  that  incomparable  French  army 
which  had  heretofore  triumphed  over  united  Europe,  he  never 
exhibited  the  faintest  symptoms  of  emotion." 

The  Duke's  wisdom,  like  that  of  other  wise  men,  was  shown 
more  in  his  life  than  in  his  conversation :  yet  certain  sayings  of 
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his  have  passed  into  aphorisms,  and  will  never  be  forgotten  ivhile 
the  English  language  exists.     Here  are  a  few  of  them : — 

"  A  great  country  ought  never  to  make  little  wars. 

"  Be  discreet  in  all  Uiings,  and  so  render  it  unnecessary  to  be  myste- 
rious about  any. 

"  The  history  of  a  battle  is  like  the  history  of  a  ball. 

"  Animosity  among  nations  ought  to  cease  when  hostilities  oome  to  an 
end. 

"  He  is  most  to  blame  who  breaks  the  law,  no  matter  what  the  proro- 
cation  may  be  under  which  he  acts. 

"  One  coimtry  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afikirs  of  another. 
Non-intervention  is  the  law,  intervention  is  only  the  exception." 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Duke,  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  we  must  not  pass  by.  While  he  was  watching 
the  French  formations,  an  oflBcer  of  artillery  rode  up,  and  pointing 
to  the  place  where  Napoleon  stood  with  his  staff,  observed,  "that 
he  could  easily  reach  them,  and  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
able  to  knock  some  of  them  over.*'  *^  No,  no,"  replied  the  Duke^ 
"  generals  commanding  armies  in  a  great  battle  have  something 
else  to  do  than  to  shoot  at  one  another." 

In  this  respect  his  principle  of  action  differed  entirely  from  that 
of  Napoleon,  who  never  failed  to  direct  his  artillery  against  a 
group  of  mounted  oflRcers,  as  often  as  they  came  within  range. 
Take  the  following  example. 

At  the  battle  of  Dresden  Moreau  was  aide-de-camp  to  Alexander, 
Emperor  of  Kussia.  He  had  been  earnestly  entreated  by  the  Em- 
peror's sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  of  Wurtemburg,  to  pre- 
vent the  Emperor  from  imnecessarily  exposing  himself;  and  it  was 
while  endeavouring  to  execute  her  wishes  that  Moreau  met  his  death. 
The  staff,  a  brilliant  crowd,  had  attracted  Napoleon's  notice.  Two 
guns  stood  near  him,  and  he  desired  the  officer  commanding  to 
send  a  ball  into  the  covey.  It  fell  so  near  the  Emperor  Alexander 
that  INIoreau,  remembering  the  injunction  which  he  had  received, 
begged  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  ride  on.  But  the  Emperor,  being 
deaf  in  one  ear,  did  not  apprehend  what  was  said,  and  reared  back 
his  horse  in  order  that  he  might  catch  the  observation  when 
repeated.  His  doing  so  exposed  Moreau,  just  as  the  second  gun 
was  fired,  the  ball  from  which  killed  him  and  his  horse.  It  would 
have  struck  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  he  remained  where  he  was 
when  first  addressed. 

The  Duke  dined  one  day  in  Paris  with  M.  Cambac^res,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  gouinneta  of  France.  The  host  having  pressed 
a  reclierchS  dish  upon  the  Duke,  asked  eagerly,  when  the  plate  was 
cleared,  how  he  had  liked  it.    "  It  was  excellent,"  replied  the  Duke; 
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"but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  much  care  what  I  eat."  "Good 
heavens  I"  exclaimed  Cambac^res,  "don't  care  what  you  eatl 
Why  then  did  you  come  here  ?" 

The  Duke  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  Indian'wars,  and  spoke  well 
of  the  sepoys  as  they  were  in  his  day.  He  used  to  say  that  "  they 
were  very  like  the  Portuguese.  They  would  go  anywhere,  and  do 
anything,  when  led  by  British  officers  and  supported  by  British 
troops." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  this  great  man's  history,  that  he  never 
lost  a  gun  to  the  enemy.  "  Eeturning  with  him  one  day  from  the 
hunting-field,"  says  Lord  Ellesmere,  "I  asked  him  whether  he 
could  form  any  calculation  of  the  number  of  guns  he  had  taken  in 
the  course  of  his  career."  "  No,"  he  replied,  *^  not  with  any  accu- 
racy ;  somewhere  about  3000,  I  should  guess.  At  Oporto,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Douro,  I  took  the  entire  siege-train  of  the 
enemy ;  at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo  I  took  every  gun  they  had  in 
the  field.  What,  however,  is  more  extraordinary  is,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  lost  a  gun  in  my  life.  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca,"  he 
went  on  to  explain,  "  three  of  my  guns  attached  to  some  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  were  captured  in  a  trifling  affair  near  Madrid, 
but  they  were  recovered  the  next  day.  In  the  Pyrenees,  Lord 
Hill  found  himself  obliged  to  throw  eight  or  nine  guns  over  a  pre- 
cipice; but  those  also  were  recovered,  and  never  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  at  all." 

Though  pretending  to  no  eminence  either  in  scholarship  or 
science,  the  Duke  entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  both.  On 
two  separate  occasions  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society.  At  first  his  meaning  appears  scarcely  to  have 
been  understood,  but  the  wish  being  repeated,  the  Royal  Society  at 
once,  and  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  received  him  into  the  list  of 
its  fellows.  He  was  proposed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  seconded  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  better  pleased  with  this  distinction,  than  with  many 
otliers  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns and  peoples  whom  he  had  served.  Again  we  find  him 
brought  into  contrast  with  Napoleon,  in  a  matter  where,  at  first 
sight,  it  might  appear  that  there  was  only  parallelism.  "  I  knew 
what  I  was  about,"  said  the  French  Emperor,  "when  I  caused 
myself  to  be  elected  member  of  the  Institute.  Our  soldiers  follow 
me,  not  because  I  am  brave,  but  because  they  believe  me  to  be  a 
man  of  genius  and  well  read." 

The  Duke's  eye  for  a  country  was,  as  may  be  ima^ned,  singu- 
larly accurate.  He  could  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  features  of 
any  landscape  through  which  he  rode.  And,  which  was,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable,  he  seemed  intuitively  to  divine  the  ly,e  of  a 
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district  beyond  the  limits  to  which  his  gaze  extended.     Thia  wm 
shown  upon  one  occasion  in  rather  a  curious  way. 

He  was  going  to  visit  a  friend  in  Rutlandshire,  and  finding  that 
Mr.  Croker  had  received  an  invitation  to  the  same  house,  he  ofFered 
him  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  The  offer  was  accepted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  two  travellers,  after  exhausting  other  topics,  began 
to  amuse  themselves  by  guessing  at  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  several  ranges  of  hills  and  downs, 
as  they  approached  them.  The  Duke's  guesses  proved  on  all  occa- 
sions to  be  so  correct,  that  Mr.  Croker  at  last  demanded  the  reason 
for  their  accuracy.  "The  reason?"  replied  the  Duke.  "Why 
what  have  I  been  doing  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  except  that 
which  we  are  doing  now ;  trying  to  make  out  from  what  I  saw  the 
shape  of  the  country  which  I  could  not  see  ?  " 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  same  man,  whose  faculties  enabled 
him  thus  to  draw  inferences  almost  always  correct  in  regard  to 
great  matters,  was  remarkable  for  his  blunders  in  small  matters 
of  the  same*  sort.  The  Duke  was  noted  for  losing  his  way  not 
only  when  riding  back  after  reconnoissances  before  the  enemy,  but 
when  returning  home  from  the  hunting  field  near  Strathfieldsaya 

Of  the  great  tenacity  of  the  Duke's  memory  notice  has  been 
taken  elsewhere.  It  never  forsook  him  to  the  last.  In  1843,  when 
the  terror  of  the  Seikh  invasion  was  at  its  height,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Grovemment  of  the  day  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
defence  of  India.  This  paper  or  memorandimi  he  read  ''with 
great  emphasis "  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  says,  ^  It  embraced  all 
three  presidencies,  and  was  full  of  geographical  details.  It  had 
been  written,  as  he  told  me,  without  reference  either  to  a  map  or 
a  gazeteer." 

It  was  soon  after  this,  that  when  called  upon  to  name  three 
officers,  one  of  whom  might  be  selected  to  go  out  as  Lord  Qough's 
successor  in  command  of  the  army,  he  wrote,  "  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Charles  Napier." 

We  must  bring  these  anecdotes  to  an  end.  Hundreds  more, 
equally  characteristic,  are  doubtless  in  circulation,  every  one  of 
which  deserves  its  own  place  here ;  but  already  the  limits  at  our 
command  are  passed,  the  subject  remaining  still  unexhausted.  If 
told  in  detail,  they  could  scarcely  add  to  the  measure  of  admiration 
in  which,  by  all  who  know  how  to  value  real  greatness,  the  me- 
mory of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  held.  He  was  the  grandest, 
because  the  truest  man,  whom  modern  times  have  produced.  He 
was  the  wisest  and  most  loyal  subject  that  ever  served  and  sup- 
ported the  English  throne. 
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APPENDIX. 


iL  bbialhoivt's  estimate  of  the  duke's  miutart  chabacteb. 

Afteb  baviiig  described  in  detail  the  events  of  a  life  so  remarkable  and  so 
well-accomplished  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  remains  for  us  to 
set  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  summary  judgment,  the  impression  which  has 
been  made  upon  us,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  actions,  the  labours,  and 
the  character  of  that  great  man.  And  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  ac- 
cused of  silting  down  to  this  examination  in  a  spirit  either  too  lenient  or 
too  rigorous,  we  shall  take  care  to  support  each  of  our  assertions  with 
irrefragable  proofs,  deliberately  and  cautiously  collected. 

This  condensed  synthesis  will  have  the  effect  of  making  generally  known 
a  man  as  yet  very  inaccurately  estimated ;  although  all  his  acts  were  per- 
formed in  broad  daylight,  and  he  never  attempted  to  disguise  a  single 
error  or  a  single  weakness. 

"  The  foremost  quality  in  a  general,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is  that  he  shall 
have  a  cool  head,  which  receives  just  impressions  of  things;  which  is 
never  confused,  nor  allows  itself  to  be  dazzled  or  intoxicated  by  good  or 
bad  news.*' 

Wellington  possessed  in  a  high  degree  all  these  valuable  qualities.  Calm, 
cool,  ever  master  of  himself,  yet  capable  of  vigorous  action,  nature  had 
made  him  for  war.  Endowed  with  excellent  health,  with  a  rapid  coup 
(Tonlj  with  great  intelligence,  with  an  exhaustless  fecundity  of  ideas, 
with  a  spirit  of  observation,  of  order,  and  of  foresight,  whidi  neglected 
nothing,  he  possessed,  over  and  above  these  qualities,  that  which  is  more 
rare,  namely  the  &culty  of  arriving  at  a  prompt  decision  amidst  unlooked- 
for  circumstances,  and  of  accepting  resolutely  the  responsibility  of  the 
gravest  action.  He  never  exhibited  greater  perspicacity,  or  a  judgment 
more  dear  and  more  firm,  than  when  called  upon  to  decide  in  the  most 
delicate  afiairs,  either  of  policy  or  of  strategy.  Surrounded  by  the  em- 
barrassments of  a  war  so  difficult,  and  in  which  eveiything  seemed  to 
conspire  for  his  destruction,  amidst  the  wavering  action  of  the  English 
Government,  the  hostility  of  the  Spanish  population,  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  Portuguese  regency,  the  sufiferings  and  weakness  of  the  allied  troops^ 
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the  constantly  increaaing  Btrength  of  the  enemy,  the  talents  of  tfaeir  gene- 
rals, the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Spanish  anny,  always  beaten,  yet  always 
ready  to  fitU  again  into  the  same  mistakes,  no  one  ever  saw  Wellington 
discouraged  or  even  affected  by  his  position.  His  discontent  and  his 
complaints  were  exhibited  only  in  his  correspondence.*  On  the  field  of 
battle  and  in  the  presence  of  his  subordinates  he  appeared  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  and  full  of  confidence.  If  by  chance  some  unlooked-for  danger,  one 
of  those  incidents  which  occur  in  all  battles,  and  are  the  touchstone  of 
militaiy  genius,  befell  to  complicate  his  situation,  he  knew  how  to  profit 
by  it  on  the  instant,  and  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  that  which  would 
have  destroyed  a  general  less  able  or  less  confident  than  himself.  But 
for  this  rapid  coup  cPceily  and  promptitude  of  action,  he  would  have  sus- 
tained a  defeat  afler  Talavera,  at  Salamanca,  at  Orthez,  and  perhaps  at 
Waterloo. 

Wellington  was  especially  skilful  in  imravelling  the  designs  of  his  op- 
ponents. ^*  Impenetrable  in  his  own  purposes,"  says  the  author  of  the 
memoirs  of  Massena f ,  "he  divined  those  of  the  enemy,  and  appreciated 
them  justly,  though  it  might  be  slowly."  M.  Thiers  confirms  this  judg- 
ment by  a  significant  fiict.  When  Massena  was  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  the  English  Government  required  Wellington  to  say  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  withdraw  the  fleet  of  transports,  which  cost 
upwards  of  seventy-five  millions  of  francs  a  year.  The  Duke  replied, 
that  "  certainly  it  would  be  possible,  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  leave  them  where  they  were,  though  he  hoped  that  he  should 
have  no  occasion  for  them."  He  added,  says  M.  Thiers,  and  it  did  the 
greatest  credit  to  his  political  intelligence,  that  probably  Marshal  Massena 
would  be  supported  from  the  side  of  Castile  feebly,  from  that  of  Andalusia 
not  at  all4     Everything  fell  out  as  Wellington  had  foreseen. 

In  1812,  Napoleon  and  Berthier  imagined  that  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  by 
assuming  an  offensive  attitude  at  Salamancji,  would  hinder  Wellington 
from  laying  siege  to  Badajoz.  §  Marshal  Marmont,  appreciating  the  saga- 
city of  his  opponent,  replied,  that  the  English  general  was  not  to  be  duped 
by  any  such  demonstration,  and  that  the  only  means  of  saving  Badajoz 
would  be  to  establish  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus.  ||     The  event  justified  the  opinion. 

Personal  courage,  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  generals  of  antiquity, 
is  no  longer  the  chief  qualification  in  the  commanders  of  modern  armies. 
Wellington,  therefore,  made  no  effort  to  distinguish  himself  by  brilliant 

*  More  than  once  he  announced  his  intention  of  qtdtting  Spain,  and  leaving  the 
Peninsula  to  its  fate ;  but  his  letters  had  generally  for  their  object  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  the  ministers,  or  to  hasten  operations  in  the  success  of  which  he  was 
interested. 

t  General  Kock,  t.  viL  p.  173.  The  opinion  of  that  general  is  the  more  valuable, 
that  he  is  for  the  most  part  unjust  towards  the  Buke  of  Wellington. 

I  Histoire  du  Gonsulat  et  de  TEmpire,  t.  iiL  p.  417. 

§  See  among  others  Berthier's  letter  to  Marmont,  Fehroarf,  1812.  Memoirs  of 
the  Due  de  Ragusa,  t.  iv.  p.  306. 

II  Letter  of  the  23rd  of  February,  1812,  to  the  Prince  of  Kenfch&tel,  in  the  memoixs 
of  the  Duke  of  Ragnsa,  t.  ir.  p.  312. 
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personal  acbievements.  *  Nevertheless,  as  ofl«n  as  his  presence  on  a  point 
of  danger  or  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  attack  was  necessary,  he  exposed 
himself  gallantly.  At  the  battle  of  Assaje  he  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him.  In  1811,  when  advancing  with  Beresford  and  a  few  officers  to 
reconnoitre  Marmont,  who  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Douro,  he  got  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  body  of  c&valiy,  and  made  his  way  through  them  sword 
in  hand,  t  At  Salamanca  he  received  a  contusion  on  the  thigh  and  a 
ball  through  the  hat.  At  the  siege  of  Burgos  he  often  exposed  himself  in 
the  trenches,  and  escaped,  says  Sherer,  only  by  a  miracle.  At  the  battle 
of  Orthez,  a  spent  ball  gave  him  a  contusion  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  aad  the  same  day,  when  reconnoitring  Marshal  Soult*s  position 
from  a  height,  he  served  for  some  time  as  a  mark  to  the  French  artillery. 
Finally,  during  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  showed  himself  on 
every  part  of  the  field  where  the  presence  of  the  chief  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. Never,  perhaps,  had  he  exposed  himself  so  lavishly ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  officers  in  attendance  on  him  were  killed  or  wounded  at 
his  side. 

In  the  midst  of  scenes  the  most  agitating,  Wellington  retained  his  self- 
possession  tmmoved.  Neither  success  nor  its  opposite  seemed  much 
to  afiect  him.  "I  found  myself  near  him,"  says  Napier,  "on  the 
evening  of  Salamanca,  when  tibe  blaze  of  artillery  and  musketry,  flashing 
up  as  £ur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  made  apparent  all  that  he  had  gained. 
He  was  alone,  the  light  of  victory  shone  upon  his  forehead,  his  glance 
was  quick  and  penetrating,  but  his  voice  was  calm  and  even  sweet."  So 
also  he  appeared  on  various  occasions  at  Talavera,  at  Busaco,  at  £l-Bodon, 
at  Sauroren,  at  Orthez,  at  Waterloo.  He  watched  everything  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  agitation,  and  received  tidings  of  the  events  of 
the  battle,  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  with  the  impassibility  of  a  man  who 
had  foreseen  all,  had  calculated  all,  and  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
If  he  had  been  the  mere  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  as  he  has  so  often  been 
called,  this  never  could  have  occurred,  because  unlooked-for  successes 
astonish,  and  not  unfirequently  confuse,  those  who  achieve  them. 

No  doubt  fortune  enters  largely  into  the  events  of  war,  but,  whatever 
certain  authors  may  say  to  the  contrary,  no  human  being  ever  trusted  less 
to  accident  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  in  war 
as  in  everything  else,  success  depends  much  more  upon  the  steady  ob- 
servance of  rules  than  upon  momentary  inspiration,  or  the  exceptional 
eoncnrrence  of  favourable  circumstances.  Again,  though  deficient  neither 
in  determination  nor  in  audacity,  and  though  his  natural  temperament 
impelled  him  to  hazardous  enterprise,  his  reason  led  him  to  give  the  pre- 

*  Wellington  in  some  measure  drew  his  own  portrait  in  the  following  lines,  addressed 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1811,  to  General  Campbell:  "The  desire  to  be  forward  in  the 
engagement  of  an  enemy  is  not  uncommon  in  the  British  army ;  but  that  quality  which 
I  wish  to  see  the  offloen  possess  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  is  a  cool  dis- 
criminating judgment  in  action,  which  will  enable  them  to  decide  with  promptitude 
how  far  they  can  and  ought  to  go  with  propriety." 

t  See  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1811,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Torrens. 
That  Biceident  was  the  result  of  a  surprise  occasioned  by  the  similarity  io  the  head- 
gear of  the  drd  English  Hussars  and  the  French  Chasseurs-a-Cheval. 
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ference  to  means  more  slow  perhaps^  but,  as  experience  demonstrated, 
more  certain  in  their  issues.  He  calculated  with  rare  sagacity  the  pro- 
bable result  of  his  own  strategical  operations,  and  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  execute  them  till  he  saw  reason  to  count,  his  own  genius  aiding 
him,  on  a  successful  event.  This  prudence  has  caused  several  French 
authors  to  allege  that  Wellington  was  deficient  in  enterprise,  and  that  he 
endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  a  natural  genius  for  com- 
mand by  an  excess  of  precaution  imworthy  of  a  true  warrior.  M.  Thiers 
assumes,  that  the  Duke,  according  to  his  custom,  was  unwilling  to  fight 
except  a  coup  sure ;  that  is  to  say,  in  defensive  positions  well  nigh  im- 
pregnable, with  a  numerical  superiority  which,  being  added  to  an  e:ccel- 
lent  choice  of  ground,  made  the  result  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in 
war.*  The  same  judgment  has  been  pronounced  by  Colonel  Koch,  in  the 
memoirs  of  Marslial  Massena: — "The  first  and  true  merit  of  Welling- 
ton,^' he  says,  "  is  that  he  never  undertook  an  operation  except  a  coup 
«ure.f  He  never  stood  upon  uncertain  ground ;  in  a  word,  he  added  to 
the  diplomatic  ability  and  some  of  the  qualities  of  Marlborough  the  £ittlt8 
with  which  the  Duke  of  York  stands  charged."  J 

These  two  quotations,  taken  fix)m  authors  comparatively  more  just  to 
the  English  general  than  the  majority  of  their  countrymen,  testify  how 
deep-seated  in  France  is  the  opinion  that  Wellington  was  wanting  in 
enterprise  and  hardihood. 

In  the  preceding  volume  we  have  refuted  this  opinion,  by  the  statement 
of  imdeniable  facts.  To  those  who  may  not  retain  these  fects  immediately 
in  their  recollection,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  addressing  the  following 
questions,  leaving  to  their  own  good  faith  the  task  of  replying  to  them :  — 

Was  he  a  timid  general  who,  on  the  plains  of  Assaye,  with  7500  men, 
of  whom  only  1500  were  Europeans,  and  with  17  pieces  of  cannon, 
attacked  50,000  Mahratta  soldiers  strongly  intrenched,  covered  by  a  river, 
and  protected  by  100  pieces  of  cannon?  Was  he  a  timid  general  who,  on 
the  plains  of  Argaum,  aAer  marching  nine  leagues  under  a  tropical  smi, 
threw  himself  upon  the  united  forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  Eajah  of  Berar, 
put  them  to  the  rout,  and  vigorously  followed  them  up  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  7  Was  he  a  timid  general  who  had  no  sooner  landed  with  9000  men, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  than  he  decided  upon  marching  against 
Junot,  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  force  double  in  point  of 
numbers  to  his  own  7  §  who,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  proposed 
to  turn  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras  by  a  fiank  march  along  the  sea,  an 
operation  of  which  Generals  Burrard,  Dalrymple,  and  Clinton  disapproved 


*  History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire,  h.  xlii.  p.  101. 

t  Memoirs  of  Massena,  t.  vii  p.  450. 

X  Ibid,  t  vii.  p.  173. 

§  Q-eneral  Thiebault,  who  reproaches  Wellington  with  having  saved  the  anny  of 
Junot  owing  to  his  slowness,  forgets  that  with  the  English  corps  there  were  no  more 
than  one  hundred  horses  present ;  that  the  staff  and  the  administnition  were  alike 
wanting  in  experience ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  an  act  of  no  common 
audacity  to  make  a  movement  in  advance  at  all.  Had  WeUington  heen  a  timid  gene- 
ral, he  would  have  waited  for  the  troops  which  were  to  co-operate  with  hinu 
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hec&nse  of  itsoxcesfflye  rashness?  and  who,  finally,  after  the  battle,  under- 
took, though  still  in  vain,  to  cut  off  the  French  from  Lisbon,  by  seizing 
Torres  Yedras  and  Maira,  a  plan  which  Napier  describes  as  one  of  those 
prompt  and  bold  combinations  which  only  great  generals  either  form  or 
execute  ?  Was  he  a  timid  general  who,  destitute  of  a  bridge  equipment, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Douro  in  the  face  of  Soult*s  army,  an  operation 
which  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  considered  to  be  impracticable,  and  which, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Joseph,  was  an  act  of  ''  insane 
rashness"?*  Was  he  a  timid  general  who,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  of 
whom  30,000  were  Spaniards  wholly  undisciplined,  marched  upon  Madrid, 
and  on  the  plains  of  Talavera  withstood  the  shock  of  the  French  armies  ?  f 
And  when,  after  this  latter  combat,  90,000  French  troops  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  intending  to  march  upon  Lisbon,  was  it  the  act  of  a 
general  destitute  of  enterprise  to  halt  nine  days  with  17,000  fiimishing 
soldiers  at  Jaraicejo,  in  order  that  he  might  again  assume  the  offensive  in 
the  event  of  their  carrying  their  project  into  effect  ?  J  Wonderful  bold- 
ness !  —  absolute  folly,  which  we  are  iar  from  representing  as  meritorious 
in  the  English  general ;  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  ample  proof 
that  he  was  certainly  not  a  timid  man. 

More  than  courage,  hardihood  was  needed  to  induce  him  to  wait  for 
Massena  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  with  an  army  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
Beresford,  and  in  a  very  bad  position,  with  Almeida  in  his  rear  still  held 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  rocky  river  Coa,  into  which,  had  a  reverse  occurred, 
the  Allied  army  would  have  been  driven  in  irretrievable  confusion. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  determination  at  which  Wellington  arrived,  to 
lay  siege  to  Badajoz,  midway  between  the  armies  of  Soult  and  Marmont, 
each  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  §  ,  and  immediately  after- 
wards to  take  up  a  position  at  Campo  Mayor,  with  a  view  to  give  battle  to 
both  armies  united.  || 

With  the  same  hardihood,  the  same  coolness,  he  awaited  in  1811,  at 
Guinaldo,  the  attack  of  30,000  Frenchmen,  to  whom  he  could  oppose  only 
13,000  men,  both  his  wings  being  as  yet  many  leagues  in  the  rear. 

We  have  seen  also  how  Wellington  astonished  Soult  by  the  audacity 
with  which  he  carried  the  Picurina  fort  at  Badajoz,  without  pausing  to 
breach  it,  and  by  his  assaulting  the  town  itself  before  either  the  counter- 
scarp had  been  thrown  down,  or  the  fire  of  the  place  subdued. 

Most  audacious  also  was  the  plan  which  comprehended  not  only  the 
capture  of  Eodrigo  and  Badajoz  in  presence  of  the  armies  of  the  centre 
and  of  the  south,  but  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  afterwards,  the  repulse  of 

♦  Memoirs  of  Joseph,  t.  vi. 

t  On  that  operation  the  author  of  the  "  Victories  and  Conquests  of  the  French  Armies" 
delivem  the  following  judgment :  "  The  Anglo-Portuguese,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal,  conceived  a  plan,  the  hardihood  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  habi- 
tual circumspection  of  British  generals.  ,  .  .  In  his  rash  presumption,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  believed,"  &c.  &c.— B.  xix.  p.  277. 

I  This  plan,  proposed  by  Soult,  was  overruled  by  Ney  and  Joseph. 

I  This  siege  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  1812. 

I  The  battle  did  not  take  place  only  because  Soult  and  Marmont,  in  spite  of  thoip 
numerical  superiority,  exliibited  much  less  hardihood  than  Wellington. 
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Soult  beyond  the  Guadalquiver,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  araenal 
at  Seville.* 

The  surprise  of  Almaraz  by  6000  men  under  the  orders  of  Gaieral 
Hill,  affords  another  proof  of  the  boldness  which  Wellington  could  display, 
when  common  means  &iled  him,  and  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  cir- 
cumstances.')' 

The  brilliant  offensive  movements  which  resulted  in  the  batde  of 
Salamanca  entered  so  little  into  the  calculations  of  the  French  generals, 
that  on  the  80th  of  June,  1812,  Marshal  Suchet  wrote  to  the  king,  "I 
doubt  whether  in  the  actual  state  of  England,  Wellington  dare  ride  s 
battle ;  he  has  too  much  to  lose,  and  the  French  may  obtain  too  mnch 
glory,  for  him  to  hazard  an  engagement  so  £ir  from  his  ships."  { 

Ihe  Duke's  flank  march  upon  the  Arapiles  in  presence  of  the  French 
army,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1812,  was  imprudent  even  to  temerity. 
It  succeeded  only  because  Soult  lost  the  opportunity  of  rendering  it 
disastrous. 

We  may  quote  again  Wellington's  prompt  determination  to  crcm  the 
bridge  at  Burgos,  under  the  fire  of  the  castle,  with  a  superior  enany 
threatening  him ;  and  his  admirable  march  of  concentration  in  May,  1813, 
by  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Douro.  In  order  to  execute  tliat 
march,  40,000  men  of  all  arms,  under  the  orders  of  Graham,  with  horses, 
guns,  and  pontoons,  were  obliged  to  cross  a  district  considered  up  to  thst 
moment  impracticable  even  for  light  corps.  § 

And  here,  too,  we  may  call  to  mind  the  skill  with  which  Wellington, 
after  having  outwitted  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia,  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1813.  If  that  operation  had  not  succeeded,  the  rising  tide 
must  have  placed  the  English  troops  in  a  desperate  situation,  for  there  was 
no  retreat  for  them  except  by  the  fords  and  at  low  water. 

*  This  plan  would  have  been  carried  into  effeet,  had  not  circumstances  compelled 
Wellington  to  carry  the  war  into  the  north,  and  effect  his  great  object  in  another 
manner. 

t  General  Sarrazin,  formerly  chief  of  the  stafl?  and  Bemadotte,  describe  that  opera- 
tion as  rash. — P.  237. 

X  He  was  not  the  only  one  who  entertained  this  opinion.  Soult,  in  a  letter  to  King 
Joseph,  dated  Hay  26th,  1812,  says :  **  It  is  certain  that  Wellington  will  march  upon 
Andalusia,  in  order  to  compel  the  army  of  the  south  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz:'*  The 
King  and  Berthier  were  equally  miataken.  Finally  Borsenne,  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Bagusa  on  the  23rd  of  January,  says :  "  The  English  would  deriute  from  their  ordi- 
nary prudence,  if  they  were  to  march  with  all  their  force  upon  Salamanca ;  they  would 
offer  to  us  too  many  adTantages,  and  would  find  good  reason  to  repent  it"  What  is 
the  value,  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence  as  this,  of  the  following  assertion  by  M.  Thiers: 
<'  Though  Uttle  fertile  in  genius  and  hardy  combination,  Wellington  was  nevertheless 
attentive  to  the  opportunities  which  fortune  threw  in  his  way.  Se  did  not  orate,  hat 
he  seized  them,  and  that  was  generally  sufficient,  because  the  opportunities  which  for- 
tune offers  are  always  the  surest,  inaamuch  as  men  never  create  them  for  themselTea, 
except  at  the  cost  of  great  hardihood  and  periL" — ^B.  xlii.  p.  114. 

The  campaign  of  1812,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca^  demonstrated  that 
Wellington  knew  well  enough  how  to  create  at  his  pleasure  the  opportunities  of  vic- 
tory ;  for  it  was  he  who  took  the  initiative  then,  very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
French  generals. 

§  The  Tras-os-montes. 
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Again,  'wbb  ever  operation  more  perilous  than  the  passage  of  the  Adour 
at  its  mouthy  upon  a  floating  bridge,  oonstructed  of  chaaae-mardes,  forced 
at  ail  hasards  into  the  river,  in  spite  of  bars  and  sandbanks,  to  point  out 
which  there  urere  no  beacons  ?     And  looking  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ox>eration  was  effected,  have  we  not  a  right  to  saj  that  Soult.  never  antici- 
pated that  it  woidd  be  tried,  just  as  a  few  years  before  he  had  not 
anticipated  the  passage  of  the  Douro  ?     Lastly,  in  order  to  briug  to  an  end 
thia  enunciation  of  conclusive  &cts,  let  us  remember  that  Napoleon  blamed 
Wellington  for  having  accepted  battle  at  Waterloo  with  Ihe  only  army 
which  England  possessed ;  knowing  that  the  Prussians  coidd  not  come  up 
before  mid- day,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy *s  army  had  received  orders 
to  ptLTBue  them,  that  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Jean  presented  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  assailants;  and  finally  that  the  Anglo-Netherland   army 
would  be  attacked  at  an  early  hour  on  the  18th  by  a  force  at  least  equal 
in  number  to  itself,  superior  in  quality,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
iUustrious  general  of  modem  times.     One  word  more.     He  who  merited 
this  reproach  from  a  man  so  remarkable  for  his  boldness  as  Napoleon, 
cannot  surely  be  described  as  a  general  cautious  and  wanting  in  audacity. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exhibited  on  all  occasions  as 
much  of  enterprise  as  it  was  possible  to  display  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  he  commanded,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  writers  who  complain  that  he  did  not  always  turn  to  account  the 
fovourable  opportunities  which  occurred  to  overwhelm  his  adversaries, 
and  assume  the  oflensive,  forget  that  the  English  army  is  with  difficulty 
recruited ;  and  that  it  must  be  managed  with  a  degree  of  parsimony  which 
is  not  necessary  with  the  French  army,  drawn  as  the  latter  is  from  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  the  conscription.     They  forget  that  Wellington 
could  not  live  at  the  expense  of  the  country  in  which  he  made  war ;  that 
the  necessity  of  forming  magazines,  and  causing  his  supplies  of  every  kind 
to  follow  him,  occasioned  great  loss  of  time ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  recon- 
cile tiie  interests  of  a  commander  with  the  duties  arising  out  of  a  compli- 
cated situation ;  that  the  necessity  of  arranging  his  operations  in  concert 
with  the  Spani^  generals  and  local  authorities  was  a  source  of  perpetual 
delay  to  him  ;  and  that  the  want  of  money  and  means  of  transport  from 
which  he  suffered  so  fi^quentiy,  was  equivalent  to  a  want  of  enterprise 
and  mobility ;  the  Engli^  army  being  destitute  of  a  resource  which  was 
open  to  that  of  the  enemy,  viz.  pillage  and  requisitions.     They  forget  that 
Wellington  was  as  a  general  subordinate  to  the  Duke  of  York,  a  man 
greatly  wanting  in  talent  and  resolution ;  that  he  was  bound  besides  to 
conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  English  minister,  often  very  incomplete, 
almost  always  peremptory  and  most  embarrassing ;  and  that  of  all  needs 
there  is  none  more  troublesome  to  a  general,  nor  more  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  than  that  of  regulating  military  operations  according 
to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  the  most  changeable  of  all  changeable 
things,  especially  in  England. 

When  the  news  was  good,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  people  became 
boundless,  their  confidence  unlimited;  but  the  slightest  reverse,  or  the 
gnmllest  disappointment,  effected  a  complete  change  in  their  disposition, 
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and  their  despondency  became  at  once  as  extreme  as  had  been  their  enfhn- 
siasm.  Thus  after  the  success  at  Bajlen  was  made  known,  the  people  of 
England  believed  that  the  Spanish  patriots,  supported  bj  a  handful  of 
English  soldiers,  would  be  perfectlj  able  to  drive  away  the  French  armies 
from  their  country.  Under  this  impression  large  subsidies  were  voted  by 
acclamation.  A  short  time  afterwards  arrived  tidings  of  the  success  at 
Vimiero,  and  the  cai»tulation  of  Cintra.  Here  there  was  real  cause  fur 
rejoicing ;  but  people  imagined  that  Junot  ought,  like  Dupont,  to  hare 
been  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  from  this  fiilse  notion  it  arose, 
that  the  generals  who  had  beaten  the  French  and  delivered  Portugal  were 
dragged  before  a  court  of  inquiry  (a  proceeding  which  had  never  occurred 
before)  and  publicly  degraded.  These  clamours,  slowly  allayed  by  the 
evidence  of  &cts,  regained  fresh  energy,  when  the  remains  of  Sir  John 
Moore^s  army,  driven  fix)m  Corunna,  were  seen  to  disembark.  Men  re- 
garded the  war  in  Spain  as  an  act  of  madness,  and  came  at  once  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Buonaparte  was  invincible  by  land. 

Wellesley,  restored  to  public  favour,  proceeded  to  take  command  of  the 
troops,  and  marched  with  perhaps  too  much  confidence  towards  Madrid. 
He  gained  the  battle  of  Talavera,  but  was  almost  immediately  obliged  to 
retire  upon  Badajoz.  New  deceptions,  new  clamours !  The  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  ministers  were  attacked  with  extreme  violence  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  Ponsonby,  Whitbread, 
and  others.  The  advocates  of  the  war  became  fewer  in  number  and 
more  timid ;  nevertheless  the  party  of  the  ministers  carried  them  through, 
and  they  obtained  fresh  authority  to  continue  the  struggle.  Happily 
for  them,  some  rapid  successes  justified  this  determination,  for  on  the 
least  reverse,  indeed  on  the  smallest  disappointment,  the  army  would  have 
been  recalled. 

When  tidings  arrived  one  by  one,  of  the  retreat  of  Massena,  of  the 
capture  of  Badajoz,  and  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  English  people  became 
enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  But  their  admiration,  always  dependent  upon 
circumstances,  could  not  hold  out  against  the  retreat  f^m  Bui^oa.  Ex- 
aggerated by  the  voice  of  prejudice,  and  compared  to  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat,  that  operation  gave  rise  to  fresh  clamours.  They  were,  however, 
the  last  to  which  Wellington  was  subject.  The  victories  of  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Orthez,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  raised  at  length  his  glory  and 
popularity  to  a  height  from  which  they  could  never  afterwards  be  brought 
down. 

In  the  midst  of  this  flux  and  reflux  of  public  opinion,  the  position  of 
the  English  general  was  at  times  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  perilous. 
Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  doing  nothing,  and  of  manoeuvring  like 
Fabius.  Sometimes  he  was  reproached  with  desiring  to  compromise 
eveiything  by  his  insane  rashness.*    Wellington  knew  that  the  slightest 

»  On  the  2l8t  of  April,  1810,  Wellington  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Stuart:  "  The  state 
of  opinion  in  England  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  Peninsula.  The  ministers  are  as 
much  alarmed  as  the  public,  or  as  the  Opposition  pretend  to  be ;  and  they  appear  to 
be  of  opinion  that  I  am  inclined  to  fight  a  desperate  battle,  which  is  to  answer  no 
purpose."  ^ 
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act  of  indiflcretion  might  compromise  him  with  the  goYemment  or  the 
nation,  and  that  the  smallest  check,  imder  certain  circumstances,  would 
lead  to  the  recaU  of  the  army. 

This  conviction,  added  to  the  fear  of  crippling  his  force,  ahreadj  weak  in 
point  of  numbers,  obliged  the  Duke  to  exercise  great  circumspection. 
There  was  besides  another  reason,  which  hindered  him  from  striking  blows 
as  rapid  as  those  which  could  be  delivered  by  the  French  army.  It  is  to 
be  sought  £>r  in  the  pecuHar  constitution  of  the  English  soldier.  Firm 
only  in  the  battle,  he  is  easily  knocked  up  on  the  march,  and  sustains 
with  difficulty  privations  and  &.tigue.  Three  days*  provisions  are  all  that 
he  can  be  made  to  carry  ;  whereas  the  French  soldier  carries  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifteen  complete  rations,  and  in  spite  of  that  burden,  performs 
forced  marches  with  less  difficulty  than  the  other  experiences  in  compassing 
an  ordinary  stage.  Besides,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  English 
soldiers  together  after  a  victory,  and  this  it  is  which  accounts  for  the 
languor  with  which  Wellington  on  more  than  one  occasion  followed  up 
the  enemy. 

In  the  &ce  of  these  strong  reasons,  which  rendered  it  inctmibent  on  the 
Duke  to  be  prudent  in  the  extreme,  he  exhibited  a  greater  amount  of 
determination  and  dash  than  the  Emperor's  lieutenants.  Indeed  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  historians  who  criticise  most  keenly  the  pre- 
tended slowness  of  Wellington,  and  his  extreme  timidity,  never  think  of 
comparing  his  conduct  with  that  of  the  French  generals,  whose  condition 
nevertheless  was  much  more  &vourable  to  vigorous  action. 

A  regard  to  impartiality  compels  us  to  supply  this  defect,  by  remarking : 

1st.  That  on  the  testimony  of  French  authors  themselves,  the  indecision 
and  slowness  of  Marshal  Ney  saved  the  army  of  Castanos  and  Palafox 
from  complete  destruction,  after  the  battle  of  Tudela. 

2nd.  That  the  same  deficiency  in  determination  and  enterprise  caused 
Maasena  to  lose  the  battie  of  Busaco. 

3rd.  That  in  July,  1809,  Soult  lost  precious  time  in  collecting  the 
entire  corps  of  Ney  and  Mortier,  a  portion  of  which  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  affairs,  if  it  had  debouched  a  few  days  earlier  into  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus. 

4th.  That  Soult  and  Marmont  generously  threw  away  the  opportunity 
of  defeating  the  English  army  at  Campo  Mayor,  where  it  had  taken  up  a 
position  with  numbers  inferior  by  one  half  to  those  of  the  French  army. 

5th.  That  on  the  26th  of  September,  1811,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  indecision  still  more  marked,  permitted  Wellington, 
during  thirty-six  hours,  to  organise  leisurely  at  Guinaldo  his  means  of 
retreat,  when  he  might  have  crushed  him  with  superior  numbers. 

6th.  That  Soult,  in  November,  1812,  not  only  neglected  a  good  oppor- 
ttmity  of  interposing  between  the  English  army  at  Arapiles  and  Ciudad 
Kodrigo,  but  permitted  Wellington  to  effect  a  flank  movement  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind  in  order  to  reach  that  place,  although  he  was  three  times 
as  strong  in  cavalry  as  the  Englidb  general,  one  and  a  half  times  stronger 
in  infentry,  and  well  nigh  twice  as  strong  in  artillery. 

7th.  That  Suchet,  through  an  exaggemted  fear  of  compromising  a  part 
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of  hiB  conquests,  repeatedly  refused  to  join  his  troops  to  those  of  Manhai 
Soult,  in  order  to  stop  the  offensiye  march  of  Wellington  acroes  the 
Pyrenees. 

8th.  That  St.  Gyr  wa^  wanting  in  vigour  and  determination,  after 
the  battle  of  Vails,  and  that  in  1812  Marmont  allowed  the  opportoni^ 
to  escape  of  attacking  Almeida,  where  he  would  have  found  the  maUrid 
necessary  for  besieging  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  though  he  had  in  hand  28,000 
men,  and  though  the  works  of  the  place  were  in  the  worst  possible 
condition. 

In  stating  these  &ots,  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  say  that  Wellingtan 
always  stood  above  reproadi.  A  great  general  has  well  observed,  "  that  he 
who  makes  war  makes  faults."  We  have  with  perfect  impartiality  pointed 
out  those  which  are  chargeable  on  the  Duke.  His  gloiy  will  not  be  ob- 
scured by  this,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged,  we  are  confident,  that  in  the 
war  of  the  Peninsula  he  showed  himself  superior,  as  a  tactician,  to 
Massena,  to  Marmont,  to  Suchet,  and  to  Soult.*  The  French  will  never 
pardon  in  the  Duke  d^Albufera  the  &ult  which  he  committed  when  he 
refused  to  fall  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  army  which  was  about  to  invade 
France,  when,  with  20,000  good  troops  upon  the  £bro,  he  permitted  the 
castle  of  Saragossa  to  be  taken  by  the  bands  of  Espoz  y  Mina,  and  when 
at  last  he  retired  upon  Catalonia,  instead  of  operating  in  Arragon,  in  cono»:t 
with  Soult's  army. 

Massena,  so  brilliant  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  £uled  to  sustain  his 
reputation  in  Portugal.  He  exhibited  no  token  of  genius,  except  daring 
the  progress  of  his  retreat. 

Marmont  committed  at  Salamanca  irreparable  &ults,  of  which,  doubt- 
less, the  results  were  aggravated  by  the  wound  which  placed  him  hers  de 
combat  at  a  critical  moment. 

The  behaviotu:  of  Joseph  at  Vittoria  was  that  of  a  general  who  had 
not  attained  even  to  mediocrity.  Finally,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  to 
reproach  himself,  up  to  the  end  of  his  career,  with  having  lost,  at 
Arapiles,  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  English,  with  the  strongest  army 
which  France,  up  to  that  moment,  had  assembled  on  one  point  in  the 
Peninsula. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  a  warrior  only  by  the  results  which  he  haa 
achieved,  because  battles  may  be  cited  which  have  done  more  honour  to 
the  vanquished  than  to  the  victor.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
monstrous  to  assume  that  a  general  could  be  constantly  succeasfhl  through- 
out a  lengthened  enterprise,  without  possessing  talent,  especially  if  opposed 
to  able  adversaries  and  excellent  troops.  We  must,  therefore,  be  permitted 
to  observe,  in  reference  to  Wellington,  that  his  combinations  were  rarely 
counteracted,  and  that  he  came  out  victorious  from  many  battles,  fought 

*  It  was  owing  to  this  superiorily  that  he  poflsesaed  in  a  higher  degree  than  they 
the  qoalitieB  necessaiy  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  a  war  so  peculiar  as  that  of  whi<^ 
the  Peninsula  was  the  theatre.  Napoleon  recognised  the  importance  of  these  qualities 
when  he  wrote  to  Joseph :  '*  In  a  war  of  this  kind,  coolness,  patience,  and  calculation 
are  r<?quire(L"— Note  dated  Bayonne,  21st  of  July,  1808. 
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upon  the  most  varied  theatres,  and  against  troops  of  all  kinds,  in  India, 
Denmark,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Comitries. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  results  achieved 
hy  that  general,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  all  that  we  have  elsewhere 
stated  in  r^;ard  to  the  English  armj ;  the  inadequacy  of  its  system  of  re- 
cruitm^it,  ^e  imperfect  organisation  of  its  various  services,  the  negligence 
and  incapacity  of  its  officers,  the  habitual  misconduct  of  the  men,  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  materiel,  and  the  constant  and  troublesome 
interference  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  most  minute  details  of  military 
administration.  Wellingion  did  all  that  was  possible  to  better  this  state 
of  things,  but  he  was  constantly  thwarted  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Horse 
Guards, —  bound  hand  and  foot  by  old  traditions.  The  Duke  of  York, 
who  ought  to  have  facilitated  the  work,  was  retrogressive,  methodical  in 
every  respect,  too  dependent  on  his  subordinates,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  experience  and  military  talent.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Wellington,  instead  of  receiving  ikxe  support  of  the  Government, 
encountered  only  delays,  hesitations,  prejudices,  obstacles  of  every  kind. 
Sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  the  appointments  which  they  made,  and  in 
the  relation  in  which  the  army  stood  towards  the  fleet,  the  public  offices 
enfeebled  the  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  a  moment  when  his 
necessities  were  the  greatest.  Sometimes  they  disturbed  the  management 
of  the  army  by  frequent  and  ill-timed  changes.*  And  sometimes  they 
dallied  with  decisions  the  most  urgent,  as,  for  example,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  chief  command,  in  the  event  of 
Wellington  being  killed,  or  placed  kars  de  combat^ 

In  the  teeth  of  all  these  obstacles,  Wellington  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  British  troops  several  beneficial 
changes.  He  created,  in  1808,  a  field  commissariat,  for  the  management 
of  which,  even  to  its  most  minute  details,  he  himself  drew  up  the  rules. 
He  reduced  the  quantity  of  baggage,  always  very  considerable  in  English 
armies;  he  bettered  the  condition  of  the  engineer  corps  and  of  the  staff; 
he  forced  the  Grovemment  to  enrol,  for  the  first  time,  companies  of  sappers 
and  miners;  he  formed  a  pontoon  train,  which  proved  of  great  service ; 
he  improved  the  carriages  in  mse  for  the  transport  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions; he  effected  great  changes  for  the  better  in  the  materiel  of  the 
hospitals ;  and,  lastly,  he  rendered  the  parade  movements  of  the  army,  too 
long  neglected,  more  precise,  and  introduced  greater  regularity  into  every 
department  of  the  service.  J  He  himself  set  an  example  to  all  under  him, 
by  scrupulously  attending  to  the  most  minute  details.  Thus  at  a  time 
when  great  operations  might  have  well  occupied  his  whole  attention,  he 
directed  his  officers,  in  a  general  order,  to  take  care  that  the  men  mixed 

*  Despatches,  vol  ix.  pp.  602,  626. 

t  Wellington  had  proposed  Beresford  for  this  place,  but  he  eonld  never  obtain  a 
decisive  answer  on  the  sulgect  Despatches,  voL  ix.  pp.  209,  586,  608 ;  voL  x.  pp.  41, 
121 ;  and  voL  xii.  p.  208. 

t  [In  substance  M.  Briabnont  is  correct  But  the  Duke  made  no  change  in  the 
parade  movements  of  the  army,  that  matter  having  been  taken  up  by  Sir  Heniy 
Torrens,  not  always  to  the  Duke's  satisfaction.] 
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up  with  their  soup  certain  nutritious  articles,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
issued  to  them.  ^^  Whether  it  be  barley  or  maize/*  says  he,  "  the  grains 
must  be  steeped  before  they  are  boiled."  This  order  vouches  for  the  im- 
portance which  the  Duke  attached  to  preserving  the  health  and  general 
efficiency  of  his  soldiers.  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Lieutenant -Colonel  Torrens,  bears  testimony  to  the  same  wise 
precaution.  '^  There  is  nothing  to  which  I  have  at  all  times  paid  greater 
attention  than  settling  the  men's  accounts.  I  consider  regularity  in  this 
respect  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline."  * 

Not  less  importance  was  attached  by  Wellington  to  the  maintenance  of 
espnt  de  corps  in  the  army ;  he  desired  above  all  things  to  keep  it  free  from 
the  disastrous  influence  of  political  intrigue.  "  One  thing  I  beg  of  you," 
he  writes  to  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1810,  "  that  you  will 
send  me  no  party  men.  The  army  must  be  kept  free  from  the  spirit  of 
discord,  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  a  bad  way."  Disputes  among  officers 
gave  him  the  greatest  annoyance ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  any 
one  engaged  in  them,  he  never  failed  to  point  out  that  *^  these  were  times 
when  all  the  zeal  and  activity  of  officers  were  required  to  defend  the  rights 
and  interests-  of  the  country."  ^ 

K  there  was  one  human  being  whom  he  detested  more  than  another  it 
was  a  man  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  In  order  to  prevent  discussions 
and  disputes,  he  advised  those  high  in  office  "  to  recognise  no  party  but 
that  of  the  public  good ;  and  to  employ  indiscriminately,  in  whatever 
services  might  be  required,  those  whom  they  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
zeal  and  ability." 

It  was  by  these  means,  by  obliging  all  under  his  command  to  do  their 
duty,  and  by  driving  away  every  cause  of  insubordination  and  indis- 
cipline, that  the  Duke  succeeded  in  making  his  army  the  most  perfect  that 
England  had  ever  produced.  "  I  always  thought,"  he  says,  "  Uiat  I  could 
go  anywhere,  and  do  anything  that  I  chose,  with  that  army.  It  ia  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  machine  better  mounted  or  in  more  perfect  order 
than  was  the  Peninsular  army  when  I  quitted  it  on  the  Garonne."  } 

We  shall  but  imperfectly  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  result,  unlesa 
we  keep  in  view  the  state  in  which  the  army  was  when  Wellington  assumed 
the  command.  "  Military  men,"  says  Alison,  "  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, from  the  general  down  to  the  drummer-boy,  were  ignorant,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  most  essential  of  their  duties ;  insomuch  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  forced  to  busy  himself  about  the  most  trifling  details 
of  every  branch  of  the  service,  under  the  penalty  of  seeing  his  best 
arranged  plans  defeated  through  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  his  subor- 
dinates. These  were  the  defects,  so  conspicuous  in  the  campaign  of  1794, 
which  gave  to  Napoleon  and  the  French  generals  such  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  English  army. 

The  organisation,. the  discipline,  and  the  instruction  of  the  troops  made 
marked  progress  under  Wellington's  firm  and  wise  direction  ;  nevertheless, 

«  12th  of  August,  1812. 

t  Letter  to  Colonel  Mumj,  14th  of  September,  1803. 

\  Evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Punishments. 
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take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  English  army  of  the  Peninsula  was  always  inferior 
to  the  French.  This  the  Duke  repeatedly  acknowledges,  and  adds  that  it 
must  always  be  so  as  long  as  England  puts  from  her  a  system  of  enlist- 
ment, which  will  admit  of  her  losing,  without  feeling  it,  one  half  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  every  year  by  privations  and  fatigue  alone. 

It  has  been  charged  as  a  reproach  against  Wellington,  that  he  lacked 
the  firmness  necessary  to  restrain  his  men  from  sacking  and  pillaging 
towns  taken  by  storm.  The  English  army  did,  in  point  of  fact,  commit 
frightful  excesses  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  St.  Sebastian.  In  this 
latter  place,  particularly,  "  the  most  revolting  cruelty  was  added  to  every 
other  description  of  crime."*  Yet  these  horrors  can  in  no  manner  be 
imputed  to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  history  of  all  armies  unfor- 
tunately shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  sack  of  a  town  taken 
by  assault  ailer  a  murderous  siege ;  when  the  assailants  are  rendered  mad 
by  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings,  or  by  the  desire  of  avenging  some 
recent  humiliation.  This  occurred  almost  daily  in  Spain,  where,  on  one 
side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  the  feeling  of  hatred  was  intense.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  the  struggle  took  at  once  a  character  of  cruelty  incon- 
ceivable.f  Wellington  did  everything  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
excesses,  but  he  failed.  Writing  to  his  brother  Henry  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1813,  he  says,  "  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  many  towns  by 
storm ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  so 
taken,  by  any  troops,  that  it  was  not  plimdered.  It  is  one  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences attending  the  necessity  of  storming  a  town  ;  which  every  officer 
laments,  not  only  on  account  of  the  evil  inflicted  thereby  on  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  but  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  to  discipline,  and  the  risk 
which  is  incurred  of  the  loss  of  all  the  advantages  of  victory  at  the  veiy 
moment  they  are  gained." 

Wellington  entertained  the  greatest  horror  of  plimderers ;  indeed  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  no  man  ever  made  such  efforts  as  he 
to  restrain  his  soldiers  within  the  limits  of  duty  and  law.  His  very  first 
measure,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  was  a  protest  against  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence. At  Seringapatam  he  stopped  pillage  by  hanging  several  soldiers  at 
the  gates  of  Tippoo's  palace,  and  planting  sentries  over  all  houses  that 
were  exposed  to  it.  In  consequence  of  these  energetic  meastu-es  he  soon 
re-established  order,  and  inspired  the  inhabitants  with  a  greater  amount 
of  confidence  than  they  had  ever  experienced  during  the  most  prosperous 
periods  of  the  Mysorean  dynasty. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Mahratta  war,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  felicitated  him- 
self less  upon  the  triumphs  achieved  by  his  troops,  than  upon  the  discipline 
and  moderation  of  which  they  had  set  the  example :  "  My  multitudinous 
partisans,"  he  writes  to  Col.  Close,  "  are  so  well  disciplined,  that  I  can 

*  Napier. 

t  [M.  Brialmont  is  right,  so  far  as  the  French  and  Peninsular  nations  were  con- 
cerned; bnt»  as  he  himself  elsewhere  shows,  the  war  was  oondncted  between  the  French 
and  Fpgli«>>  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  chivalry.  Towards  its  dose,  indeed, 
the  good  nndentanding  between  both  officers  and  men  sometimes  produced  incon- 
venience.] 
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tniBt  them  to  go  anywhere.  We  have  been  here,  at  Noobly,  for  a  month, 
and  the  shops  in  the  heart  of  the  camp  are  all  respected."  In  like  manner 
he  expresses  his  gratification  **  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  one  honr  aft^r 
the  assault  of  Gawilghur,  had  quitted  the  town  with  as  much  r^ukri^  ai 
if  they  were  merely  marching  through  it," 

During  his  stay  in  India,  Wellesley  used  the  utmost  precautions  to 
prevent  his  men  from  committing  outrages  in  the  villages.  Every  one 
taken  in  the  act  was  hanged,  and  the  generals  received  orders  to  pursne 
the  same  course  towards  their  subordinates.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
Peninsula  that  Wellington  distinguiahed  himself  by  a  just  rigour  agamst 
plunderers.  We  need  not  quote  the  many  general  orders  which  he  issued, 
prohibiting  his  soldiers  from  taking  anything  from  the  Spaniards  or  Por- 
tuguese without  paying  for  it.  We  need  not  call  to  remembrance  the 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  soldiers  who  infringed  theee 
orders.  It  will  suffice  if  we  draw  attention  to  certain  matters  of  &ct,  not 
generally  known,  which  exhibit  the  marvellous  pains  which  he  took  to 
prevent  the  slightest  injury  to  the  rights  of  property. 

In  his  order  of  the  13th  of  June,  1809,  he  requires  his  troops  "  to  spare 
the  olive  and  other  fruit  trees  in  constructing  their  huts;"  and  ailer 
Talavera,  when  the  poor  soldiers  were  dying  of  hunger,  "  he  prohibits 
them  from  taking  grapes  or  v^etables  without  paying  for  them."  In 
1810,  still  guarding  against  unnecessary  destruction  and  scenes  of  confu- 
sion, he  published  the  following  order :  — "  The  commander-in-chief 
entreats  general  officers  and  officers  commanding  regiments,  to  prevent  the 
troops  under  their  orders,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  from  cutting 
down  olive  and  other  fruit  trees  to  make  fires."  By  another  order  of  the 
same  year,  he  forbids  officers  to  hunt  game  in  parks  or  preserves.  ^'  That 
custom,"  he  says,  ^^  implies  a  total  foi^ctfidness  of  the  rights  of  property; 
which  the  officers  would  be  obliged  to  respect  if  they  were  in  their  own 
country." 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1811,  Wellington  being  at  Villa  Marmosa, 
charged  the  chiefs  of  corps,  "  not  to  cut  down  the  green  com  for  forage, 
but  rather  to  turn  out  their  horses  to  graze  in  the  meadows,"  and  when 
this  advice  was  not  strictly  followed,  he  wrote,  "  that  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  army,  added  to  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, ought  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  forage,  and  of  eveiy 
thing  else."  * 

In  1812,  at  Fuente  Guimaldo,  Wellington  forewarned  his  soldiers  that 
he  would  allow  nothing  to  be  done  in  Spain,  which  had  been  forbidden  in 
Portugal.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  must  quit  the  ranks  to  steal  the  fruit, 
either  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  fields."  While  the  Spanish  soldiers  in 
various  ways,  and  particularly  afler  Talavera,  exhibited  a  hostile  feeling 

*  We  may  refer  again  to  his  two  letters  of  the  16th  of  March,  1811,  in  which  be 
acquits  his  soldiers  of  blame  for  having  taken  some  irood  to  bum,  during  the  pursuit 
of  Massena,  from  a  royal  park,  as  well  as  some  branches  of  olive  from  the  groundB  of 
the  Count  CasteUo  Melhor.  With  a  generosity  rare  in  leaders  of  armies,  he  offers  to 
pay  out  of  his  own  purse  for  the  wood  which  the  poor  soldiers,  who  daily  espend  their 
lives  for  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula,  had  taken. 
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towardB  the  English,  Wellington  required  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  possible  kindness. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1812,  he  issaed  an  order,  which  began  thus : 
^'  The  Gommander-in-chief  has  had  frequent  occasion  earnestly  to  beg 
that  the  officers  will  treat  the  authorities  of  this  country  with  respect  and 
the  people  with  kindness.'*  The  same  generosity  of  sentiment  marks  the 
whole  of  his  intercourse  with  the  French  nation.  When  about  to  pass  the 
frontier,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1813,  he  calls  upon  his  soldiers  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  by  their  humanity  and  justice.  ^^  To  avenge 
the  condi2ct  of  the  French  generals  in  Spain,"  he  says,  '^  on  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  France,  would  be  conduct  unworthy  of  the  soldiers  to  whom 
the  Commander-in-chief  now  addresses  himself.  Accordingly,  the  rules 
for  making  reqtiisitions  for  the  necessary  supplies^  and  giving  receipts, 
must  be  observed  as  heretofore."  FinaUy,  as  if  to  take  away  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  from  such  as  would  chaige  the  Duke  with  encou- 
raging pillage,  he  pushed  his  severity  so  far  as  to  give  the  following 
directions  :— 

<*  St  Jean  de  Loz,  18th  Dec  1813. 

"  Of&cers  must  take  care  that  the  men  do  not  break  down,  nor  damage 
in  any  manner,  the  flooring,  stairs,  doors,  or  windows  of  houses,  nor  the 
doors  of  &rm-buildings,  and  they  must  ascertain  from  the  inhabitants 
whether  they  have  any  ground  of  complaint  in  regard  to  these  matters." 

Every  soldier  who  violated  these  orders  was  severely  punished ;  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  example,  Wellington  caused  men  convicted  of  mere  maraud- 
ing to  be  hanged ;  and  in  another  place  we  have  cited  the  proclamation  in 
which  he  authorised  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France  themselves  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  on  soldiers  taken  in  the  act  of  plunder.  We 
have  seen  also,  Uiat  he  preferred  sending  back  the  Spanish  troops  behind 
the  Pyrenees,  and  fighting  the  battle  of  Orthez  without  them,  to  winking 
at  acts  of  brigandage  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  repress  by 
measures  of  discipline.  "  I  am  not  base  enough  to  allow  pillage,"  he 
writes  to  Don  Freyre.  "  If  you  wish  your  men  to  plunder,  you  must  name 
some  other  general  to  command  them." 

So  strong  was  Wellington's  aversion  to  everything  like  unnecessary 
destruction,  that  he  refused,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to 
attack  fortified  places  by  bombardment.  He  would  rather  expose  himself 
to  enormous  diflSculties,  and  see  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  (of  which  he  was 
so  chary)  flow,  than  doom  a  mass  of  homeless  people,  against  whom  he 
had  no  groimd  of  complaint,  to  perish  amid  the  flames,  or  under  the  ruins 
of  their  own  houses.  "  In  all  the  si^es  in  which  I  have  been  engaged," 
he  writes  to  General  Bentinck,  "  I  have  never  made  use  of  more  than 
cannon,  because  in  my  opinion,  a  fire  of  mortars  and  howitzers  produces 
no  effect,  except  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  town."  * 

This  fact  alone  may  serve  to  show  how  unjust  is  the  judgment  of  certain 
Spanish  authors,  who  have  reproached  Wellington  with  having  encouraged 

*  24th  Maitfa,  1812. 
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the  pUlage  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  St.  Sebastian.*  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  stay  these  disorders.  Under  certain  conditions 
all  armies  plunder,  even  within  their  own  territory.  Hence  WellingtoD, 
during  his  stay  in  Portugal,  had  less  difficulty  in  keeping  his  own  soldieis 
within  the  bounds  of  discipline  than  the  Portuguese,  who  were  alwajB 
disposed  to  rob  their  own  countrymen.f  It  is  well  known,  also,  tihat  the 
Spaniards  were  almost  more  afraid  of  their  own  soldiers  than  of  the  enemy. 
"  It  is  mortifying,"  wrote  Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  Lord  Wellington,  *'  to 
be  obliged  to  repeat,  that  the  Spanish  troops  do  more  damage  to  their 
coimtry  than  an  equal  number  of  French  troops."  And,  in  point  of  het, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  peasantry  in  Catalonia,  Andalusis, 
and  the  other  provinces,  join  the  French  in  pursuit  of  the  guerillas. 

Stringent  as  Soult^s  orders  were,  he  could  never  prevent  the  French 
soldiers  from  pillaging  their  own  countrymen.  Excited  partly  by  want, 
partly  by  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  they  were  more  to  be  dread^  than  the 
enemy. I  With  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  the  brigandage,  Soult,  in  1813, 
caused  a  meritorious  officer  to  be  shot,  because  he  had  allowed  his  men  to 
destroy  certain  houses  in  Sarre.  When  we  see  such  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  most  civilised  nations,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand 
how  the  influence  of  generals,  and  the  vigour  of  militaiy  law,  are  power- 
leas  amid  certain  contingencies,  to  prevent  the  sack  of  towns. 

If  Wellington  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  excesses  which  marked 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  St.  Sebastian,  we  may  at  all 
events  quote,  in  extenuation  of  these  faults,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
troops,  and  the  orders  of  the  Emperor^s  generals,  imder  circumstances  in 
which  the  English  general  would,  without  doubt,  have  shown  himself  less 
cruel  and  less  implacable.     Who  can  have  forgotten  the  bloody  execu- 

*  General  Lamore  (p.  179)  repeats  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  accepted  as  & 
truth  by  the  historian  of  the  "Ck)nsulat«  and  the  Empire"  (book.xUi.  p.  117).  After 
the  breakfast  which  Lord  Wellington  gave  to  the  French  officers  on  the  day  of  the 
surrender  of  Badi^oz,  Philipon  entreated  the  Duke  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pillage ;  upon 
which  the  English  general  replied,  that  the  customs  of  war  permitted  the  plunder  of  a 
town  taken  by  assault ;  and  that  the  soldier  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  his  bravery  and 
devotion.  To  those  who  knew  the  Duke,  or  have  merely  pondered  the  career  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  describe,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Duke  never  could 
have  uttered  these  odious  words.  There  is  nothing,  either  in  his  actions  or  in  his 
correspondence,  which  does  not  contradict  the  statement  Bosides,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  General  Lamore's  disposition  to  exaggerate,  and  of  his  malevolence  towards 
the  English  general,  in  the  following  statement  (p.  203): — **  The  sack  of  Badajoz, 
which  a  word  from  him  might  have  stopped,  will  tarnish  for  ever  Wellington's  laurel^*' 
— an  assertion  simply  false,  and  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  any  other  terms. 

t  See  his  order  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  April,  1811. 

i  Lapine(pp.  284-6)  describes  some  scenes  of  violence  perpetrated  by  French  soldieis, 
chiefly  in  crossing  from  Aire  to  Mabourguet :— "  We  were  in  despair  at  being  unable 
to  apply  any  remedy.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  French  general,  inflamcMi  with  a 
just  indignation,  seized  the  arms  of  a  soldier  in  the  column,  and  fired  upon  the  men 
who  wandered  hither  and  thither  at  a  distance  from  the  road,  and  showed  themselves 
indifferent  to  the  reiterated  appeals  and  remonstrances  of  their  chiefs."  See  also  the 
letter  written  by  Clarke,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1813,  to  Joseph :  "  His  imperial  msyes»ty 
hears,  with  much  concern,  of  the  outrages  which  are  committed  within  the  French 
territory." 
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tions  ordered  by  Marat,  after  the  insurrection  in  Madrid;  the  sack  of 
!Evora,  which  has  secured  to  Loison  a  celebrity  so  little  to  be  envied  ;  and 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  same  general  at  Guarda  and  Atalaya ;  the 
piUage  of  Medina  by  Monton's  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Rio-Seco* ;  the 
sack  of  Cordova  by  Dubart's  army ;  the  burning  of  Manresa  by  the  troops 
of  Macdonald ;  the  barbarous  executions  of  Duhesme  in  Catalonia ;  Mataro 
so  cruelly  treated,  and  the  many  villages  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  same 
general ;  and,  lastly,  the  in&mous  conduct  of  De  Lannes,  who,  three  days 
after  the  capitulation  of  Saragoesa,  caused  Don  Basella  Roggiero  to  be 
arrested  in  the  night  beside  the  sick-bed  of  Palafox  ?  That  gallant  patriot, 
after  being  dragged  through  the  streets,  was  bayoneted,  and  cast,  with  Don 
Santiago  Sas,  who  suffered  the  same  fate,  into  the  £bro. 

After  the  battle  of  Ucles,  Victor's  troops  committed,  in  the  village  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  action,  atrocities  which  could  be  rivalled  only  by 
the  massacres  during  the  "  reign  of  terror/'  Sixty-nine  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  besides  several  members  of  religious  houses,  priests,  and  monks, 
belonging  to  the  most  illustrious  families  of  La  Mancha,  were  tied  up,  two 
and  two  together,  first  insulted,  and  then  had  their  throats  cut  to  a  man. 

In  1809,  the  French  troops  put  to  death  in  Oporto  some  thousands  of 
persons ;  and  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  burned  to  the  ground 
the  towns  of  Morentan  and  Cobriera  on  the  Minho,  in  punishment  of 
certain  offences  committed  by  the  peasantry  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

The  city  of  Leyria,  and  the  convent  of  Alcobuga,  where  the  ashes  of 
many  Portuguese  kings  repose,  were  destroyed  the  year  following  by 
express  orders  from  General  Massena ;  and  the  troops  set  fire,  besides,  to 
a  vast  number  of  towns  and  villages,  with  a  view  to  cover  their  retreat 
towards  Guarda.  "  The  conduct  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  whole 
retreat  was  marked,"  wrote  Wellington  on  the  14th  of  March,  1811,  "by 
acts  of  barbarity,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled  and  never  surpa&sed." 

A  French  author,  the  Duke  de  Ragusa,  particularises  atrocities  in  that 
campaign,  which  neither  the  sufferings  of  the  troops,  nor  the  cruel  demands 
of  a  sj'stem  of  requisitions,  coidd  justify. 

"  While  the  army  was  at  Santarem,  detachments  were  sent  out,  Bome 
armed,  some  without  arms,  to  examine  the  surrounding  country,  and  to 
bring  in  everything  which  they  could  find.  If  a  Portuguese  met  them, 
he  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  wring  from  hiin  a  decla- 
ration of  the  places  where  goods  of  any  kind  might  be  hid.  The  first 
warning  was  to  hang  him  till  he  grew  red  in  the  face ;  the  next,  to  keep 
him  hanging  till  he  became  blue ;  and  then  death  followed." 

M.  Guingret,  commandant  of  a  battalion  in  Massena^s  army,  confirms 
this  testimony  by  the  following  unheard-of  statement.  "  The  women  and 
girls  found  in  the  caves  and  hiding-places  were  subjected  to  the  grossest 
outrage.  Oiu*  anny  had,  indeed,  fallen  into  such  a  state,  that  police 
regulations  and  discipline  became  powerless.  No  one  was  punished  for 
insubordination  ;  the  most  cidpable  licence  prevailed.  One  occurrence  in 
particular  which  took  place  during  this  war,  and  of  which  no  one  ever 

*  Torreno  gives  a  fearful  but,  we  believe,  true  account  of  French  atrocities  in  Spain. 
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thinks,  shows  the  extent  to  whioh  demoralisation  was  carried.  Women 
taken  by  marauding  parties,  whom  the  marauders  detected  by  l^eir  long 
hail-,  were  put  up  to  sale.  I  have  been  present  at  a  card-party  where  a 
young  girl  was  played  for  as  an  article  of  luxury.  It  was  a  common  thing 
to  torture  the  peasants  till  they  told  where  their  goods  lay.  .  .  To  such  a 
pitch  of  degradation  was  the  evil  carried,  that  it  rendered  oui  soldiers 
remorseless  and  cruel.** 

In  1810,  Suchet,  with  a  view  to  escape  the  delay  incident  to  beaiegiBg 
the  cajsUe  of  Lerida,  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  but  barbarous  stratagem. 
Having  taken  the  town,  he  drove  back  the  women  and  children,  aad 
indeed  the  whole  population,  into  the  castle,  and  then  opened  a  fire  of 
mortars  upon  these  masses,  exposed  without  cover  to  all  its  horrors.  Aa 
he  had  foreseen,  the  governor,  imable  to  hold  out  against  the  cries  and 
sufferings  of  such  a  multitude  of  victims,  surrendered  immediately. 

At  Saragossa,  more  terrible  reprisals  took  place,  which  Suchet  describes 
in  the  following  language.  "  The  fiflh  assault  was  followed  by  a  frightful 
massacre.  The  awful  example  which,  in  my  last  report,  I  anticipated  with 
regret,  was  at  once  followed ;  and  it  will  not  soon  be  efi&ced  from  the 
memory  of  tlie  Spaniards.  Four  thousand  men  were  slain  in  the  streets. 
Of  10,000  or  12,000  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  leaping  from 
the  walls,  upwards  of  1000  were  sabred  or  shot." 

The  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Joseph  "  (vol.  v.  p.  224)  thus  describes 
a  bloody  tragedy  which  occiUTed  in  the  little  town  of  Chincon,  after  the 
affair  of  the  Somme  Sierra.  "  The  27th  Light  Infantry,  being  appointed 
to  examine  the  communes  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  war,  was  received  at 
the  gates  with  a  fire  of  musketry.  The  regiment  carried  the  town,  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  fired  the  houses.  The  same  thing  occurred  « 
at  Colmenar.  .  .  .  These  executions,*'  adds  M.  Ducasse, ''  were  doubtless 
terrible ;  but  they  intimidated  other  communes,  and  saved  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed." 

Marshal  Soult  caused  an  old  police  officer,  called  Lopez,  to  be  hung, 
because  he  was  taken  in  the  act  of  collecting  horses  for  BaUasteros.  This 
severity  might  not  appear  odious,  but  that  Lopez  had  been  previoufily 
arraigned  before  two  tribunals  and  acquitted. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1809,  Augereau  issued  to  the  Catalonians  the 
following  proclamation, — a  very  chef-cTonLvre  of  cruelty. 

<<  Every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  will  be  hanged  as  a  highmy 
robber,  without  trial.  Every  house  in  which  resistance  is  ofiTered  to  our 
troops  shall  be  burned.     All  shall  suffer  the  same  &te." 

General  Caulincourt  executed,  at  Cuen9a,  fiightful  reprisals,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  congratulations  of  the  Emperor.  "  Caulincotirt," 
writes  Napoleon  to  Joseph  (31st  July,  1808),  "  has  done  well  at  Cnenv* 
The  town  has  been  pillaged ;  it  is  the  law  of  war,  for  the  place  was  taken 
by  assault."  • 

When  he  entered  Salamanca,  Wellington  was  painfully  affected  by 
observing  how  much  that  city  had  suffered  fix)m  the  presence  of  the  Frendi 

*  This  ia  not  the  law  of  war.  The  laws  of  war  only  permit  the  garrisoo  which 
defends  a  breach  to  the  last  tx)  be  put  to  the  sword.  And  thia  is  enough  in  a^ 
conscience !  r^  i 
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anny.  "  Por  three  years,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Liverpool,  "  the  people  of 
Mamanca  have  groaned  under  the  yoke.  During  this  interval,  the 
French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  have  destroyed  thir- 
teen convents  out  of  twenty-five,  and  twenty-two  colleges  out  of  the  same 
number,  which  adorned  a  city,  tlie  seat  of  le^Uning  and  the  sciences."  * 

Comparing  these  with  the  acts  attributed  to  Wellington,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  there  are  few  troops  so  moral  as  those  of  the.  French  army, 
and  few  penal  codes  so  severe  as  that  of  the  English,  we  are  foroeTtolhe 
distressing  conclusion,  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  hatred  and 
the  thirst  of  vengeance  overpower  the  better  feelings  and  nobler  senti- 
ments of  human  nature  in  all  armies.  Discipline,  however  strict,  is 
incapable  of  restraining  the  fierce  anger  of  the  soldier.  A  system  of 
moial  training,  more  perfectly  developed,  may  perhaps  lead  to  this  result ; 
yet,  even  then,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  lessons  can  ever  be 
learned  as  shall  restrain  men  from  acts  of  barbarism,  who,  after  being 
repeatedly  driven  back  from  the  breach,  force  their  way  at  last,  their  blood 
heated  by  the  fury  of  battle,  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  into  a 
town.  It  would  therefore  be  unjust  in  the  extreme,  to  hold  the  English 
general  responsible  for  aU  the  bloodshed  in  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian. 
Indeed  we  are  astonished  that  the  English  army  should  not  have  committed 
in  the  Peninsula  greater  enormities  than  it  did ;  and  that  it  can  be  com- 
pared in  this  respect  without  disparagement  to  the  French  army,  of  which 
the  elements  are  relatively  so  superior.  Nothing  short  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  Wellington  could  have  brought  about  such  results ;  for,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  the  English  soldier  is,  on  the  admission  of  his  own 
<>ffioer8,  perhaps  the  most  degraded  in  the  world.  Raised  from  among  the 
^  lowest  of  the  people,  sometimes  taken  from  the  very  gaols,  he  possesses  no 
portion  of  the  moral  character  or  patriotic  feelings  which  animate  the 
soldier  called  by  conscription  to  arm  in  his  country's  defence.  Hence  it 
was,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  Wellington  strenuously  resisted  the  abo- 
.lidon  of  corporal  punishment  He  stated  with  truth,  that  the  utmost 
rigour  of  military  law  could  not  prevent  his  finding  frequent  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  behaviour  of  his  troops.  Desertion  and  habits  of  plunder 
could  never  be  oitirely  put  a  stop  to  in  the  Peninsular  army.  Lideed 
there  are  numerous  documents  in  existence  to  prove  that,  in  the  retreat 
from  Burgos  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  multitudes  of  English  soldiers  quitted 
their  colours.t 

*  Most  of  the  acts  of  barbarity  and  rapine  which  we  have  quoted  receive  some 
tttennadon  (they  cannot  be  justified)  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  un- 
'ntanate  neceaeity  imposed  upon  the  imperial  army  to  subsist  by  pillage. 

t  [Once  more  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  these  sweeping  charges.  What 
^  Briahnont  says  of  the  manner  of  enlistment  into  our  service  is  perfectly  true.  Kor, 
ui  the  existing  state  of  public  feeling,  is  it  probable  that  anything  short  of  some  great 
I  national  disaater  will  open  men's  minds  to  perceive  its  inadequacy,  as  well  in  a  politi- 
^  u  in  a  Bodal  point  of  view.  Sut  we  deny  that,  either  in  the  Peninsula  or  any- 
where else,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  the  Sritish  soldier  prone  to  desert  He 
sn^t  straggle  and  maraud  at  times,  when  victory  or  a  reverse  loosened  the  bands  of 
^udphne,  but  desertion  to  the  enemy  was  a  crime  scarcely  known.  For  one  English 
•oldiip  who  went  over  to  the  French,  ten  Frenchmen  came  in  to  the  English  lines.] 
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Wlien  Wellington  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  the  Rojal 
Commiasion  on  Military  Punishments,  the  question  was  put  to  him,  "  Do 
you  consider  that  drunkenness  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  British 
army  ?  "  his  answer  was,  "  Invariably."  And  when  on  another  occasion 
he  was  requested  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
ranks,  he  said,  "  The  man  who  enlists  into  the  English  army  is  generally 
the  greatest  drunkard,  probably  the  worst  man  in  the  trade  or  profession 
which  he  follows,  or  in  the  town  or  village  where  he  lives.  There  is  not 
one  in  a  himdred  who,  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  does  not  belong  to 
the  latter  class,  or  to  the  very  outcasts  of  society." 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  for  an  army  so  composed,  a  stem  chief  and 
a  rigorous  code  are  necessary ;  yet  that  the  case  shoidd  be  so  in  England, 
where  public  opinion  is  entirely  against  the  infliction  of  punishment 
by  courts-martial,  is  a  matter  passing  our  comprehension.  Nevertheless 
these  puniahments,  so  far  from  being  excessive,  proved  in  most  cases  in- 
adequate. Wellington  found  constant  cause  to  complain  of  the  composition 
and  proceedings  of  courts-martial.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  soldiers  could  be  tried  only  according  to  English  law,  of 
which  the  forms,  suitable  enough  in  times  of  peace,  proved  for  an  army 
in  the  field  most  inconvenient.  Hence,  in  1809,  Wellington  wrote  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  ^^  I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  is  not  severe  enough  to 
maintain  discipline  in  an  army  employed  in  the  field."*  This  sentiment 
is  repeated  in  his  despatch  of  the  24th  June,  1810,  to  Lord  Liverpool; 
and  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  :  "  I  have  not  a  friend  in  tlie  coimtry  who  does  not  write  to 
express  his  fears  of  what  may  happen,  if  these  disgraceful  irregularitiea 
continue ;  and  I  declare  that  I  am  unable  to  stop  them." 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  Salamanca,  Wellington  testifies  to  the 
misconduct  of  his  army.  "  Outrages  of  all  sorts,"  he  says,  "  are  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  mere  statements  not  being  received  as  evidence  by 
courts-martial,  and  the  soldiers  are  little  better  than  a  band  of  robbers. 
I  have  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so ;  but  that  authority  is  not  suflScient,  and  I  have  no  means 
of  adding  to  it."  ..."  Our  penal  military  law,"  he  writes  again  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  "  is  weakened ;  and  we  have  not  adopted  the  novel 
modes  of  repression  and  pimishment  which  are  made  use  of  by  other 
nations,  and  even  by  the  enemy,  though  we  have  imitated  them  in  arrange- 
ments which  tend  only  to  increase  and  aggravate  our  disorders." 

The  Duke  was  desirous  that  the  proof  of  guilt  before  courts-martial 
should  be  rendered  less  rigorous ;  that  a  military  police  should  be  formed, 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  French  and  other  armies ;  that  the  ofiicers 
should  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty  with  greater  strictness.  Yet  all  his 
proposals  were  rejected ;  insomuch  that  up  to  the  tennination  of  hostilities 

*  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Villiere,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting 
criminals  and  conricting  them,  according  to  English  law ;  and  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
inhabitants  to  appear  to  give  parole  eyidence  before  courts-martial.  After  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  many  soldiers  charged  with  marauding  by  the  local  authorities  were,  on 
these  accounts,  acquitted. 
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Wellington  found  himself  beset  hy  difficolties,  from  which  a  little  special 
I^ifilation  at.  the  opening  of  the  war  would  have  freed  him.*  Not  only 
•was  he  unnble  to  pimish,  effectually,  infractions  of  discipline  and  neglect 
of  duty,  but  he  wanted  that  which  is  still  more  essential  to  one  in  chief 
command ;  he  had  no  power  to  reward  merit.  Writing  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  1809,  he  says,  "  I  command  the  army,  yet  I  have  no  power  to 
reward,  or  even  promise  a  reward."  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool  thus :  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  lordship's  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  discipline  of  the  army  in  general,  which  I  stated  to  be 
attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  want  of  the  power  of  reward  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  honoured  with  the  charge  of  commanding  his  Majesty's 
troops  on  foreign  and  active  service."  And  again,  to  Colonel  Torrens : 
**  In  all  services  except  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  former  times  in  the 
service  of  Great  Britain,  the  commander-in-chief  employed  against  an 
enemy  in  the  field  had  the  power  of  promoting  officers,  at  least  to 
Tacancies  occasioned  by  the  service  of  the  troops  under  his  own  command ; 
and  in  foreign  services,  the  principle  is  carried  so  far  as  that  no  person  can 
venture  to  recommend  an  officer  for  promotion  belonging  to  an  army  cm- 
ployed  against  the  enemy  in  the  field,  excepting  the  commander  of  that 
army.  ...  I,  who  command  the  largest  British  army  that  has  been 
employed  against  the  enemy  for  many  years,  and  who  have  upon  my  hands 
certainly  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  concern  that  was  ever  imposed 
upon  any  British  officer,  have  not  the  power  of  making  even  a  corporal.f 
It  is  impossible  that  this  system  can  last.  ...  It  is  not  known  to  the 
array  and  to  strangers ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  acknowledging  the 
small  degree,  I  ought  to  say  nullity,  of  power  of  reward  which  belongs  to 
my  situation ;  and  it  is  really  extraordinaiy  that  I  have  got  on  so  well 
hitherto  without  it." 

We  share  in  all  respects  this  feeling  of  astonishment,  because,  in  order 
to  stimulate  zeal  and  foster  obedience  and  devotion,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  soldier  should  receive  his  reward  immediately  ailer  the 
performance  of  the  exploit,  and  from  the  hands  too  of  him  who  has 

*  These  complaints  run  through  very  many  of  his  letters.  In  one  despatch  the 
following  remark  occurs :  "  The  army  being  numerous  and  much  divided,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  together  the  members  of  a  court-martial  and  the  witnesses  who 
must  follow  them ;  and  when  the  court  is  assembled,  ita  proceedings  must  be  suspended 
if  the  army,  or  a  portion  of  it,  be  engaged  in  operations  against  the  enemy.  If  tho 
manner  of  judging  by  courts-martial  be  inconvenient  on  active  service,  the  fault  rests, 
oftentimes,  with  the  law,  and  not  with  the  manner  of  its  execution."  The  consequence 
was  that,  in  order  to  punish  those  whom  the  law  could  not  reach,  Wellington  had 
recourse  to  somewhat  irregular  measures.  He  stopped  the  promotion  in  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  which  misconducted  itself  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria. 

t  By  all  accounts,  the  Emperor's  marshals  were  much  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced. They  nominated  to  all  inferior  offices,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  chef  de  bo* 
iniUon.  Thus,  to  give  but  one  example,  an  ordinance  of  1813  authorises  Jourdain  to 
nominate,  during  a  certain  time,  to  all  vacant  offices,  irom  that  of  sous-lieutenant  to 
that  of  chef  de  baiaillon^  inclusive.  The  same  power  was  recently  given  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army  in  the'Crimea.  The  English  Government,  jealous 
of  all  pre-eminence,  never  has  consented,  and  never  will  consent,  to  give  to  its  generals 
similar  authority. 
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exposed  him  to  danger.  The  Engtish  Grovemment  does  not  understand 
this  necessity,  or  rather  refuses  to  admit  it,  because  it  is  afraid  of  imtating 
that  extreme  susceptibility  which  has  at  all  times,  in  Great  Britain,  re- 
garded the  influence  of  military  power  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
liberties. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  military  secretary,  Wellington  points  out 
with  some  warmth  that  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  that  ofEcers  who  had  quitted  the  Peninsula  and  gone  to 
England  were  promoted  in  preference.  In  another  letter  he  exprenes 
his  surprise  that  general  officers  should  be  sent  out  without  consulting 
him,  and  that  he  should  not  have  the  right  even  to  reject  them  if  he  con- 
siders them  incapable.  His  authority  was  so  weak,  that  he  declared  to 
Lord  Liverpool  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  oflScers  from  going  away 
whose  assistance  was  necessary  to  him.  "  The  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  them,"  says  he,  ''has  been  that  in  the  late  operations  I 
have  been  obliged  to  be  general  of  cavalry  and  of  the  advanced  guard, 
and  the  leader  of  two  or  three  columns,  sometimes  on  the  same  day.  .  .  . 
My  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  Government  should  do  eveiything 
in  its  power  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  -commander-in-chief  in  iim 
country,  but  every  proposal  to  give  additional  power  to  persons  in  authority 
is  received  in  England  with  jealousy,  though  why,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand." 

It  follows  from  these  fects,  and  from  others  which  we  have  quoted  else- 
where, when  speaking  of  the  difficulties  thrown  by  the  Government  in 
the  way  of  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  that  Wellington  usually  found 
himself  very  awkwardly  situated  as  commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 
He  possessed  neither  the  means  of  ensuring  prompt  obedience  to  his  orders, 
by  strict  laws  suitable  to  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  rior  the  power 
of  stimulating  by  rewards  the  zeal  and  self-devotion  of  his  subordinates. 
It  was  the  War  Office  which  distributed  promotions  and  decorations,  which 
appointed  to  employments  and  fixed  the  amount  of  pay.  Wellington,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  had  not  even  poxoer  to  inaJce  a  corporal.  His  re- 
commendations were  almost  always  set  aside  or  misunderstood.  Officers  who 
had  never  quitted  their  native  countiy  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Peninsula.  "  The  neglect  of  justice  in  dispensing  promotion,"  sajs 
Colonel  Napier,  "disgusted  everybody."  While  in  the  French  army 
yoxmg  men  were  seen  to  arrive  in  a  few  years  at  the  highest  stations,  the 
best  of  Wellington's  officers  remained  six  or  seven  in  the  same  rank.  Take 
two  examples.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fletcher,  the  able  engineer  who  had 
constructed  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  directed  the  sieges  of  Badajoz, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Burgos,  and  Salamanca,  was  still  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1813,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the  trenches  before 
St.  Sebastian.  The  English  army  did  not  possess  a  staff-officer  more  able, 
braver,  more  indefatigable,  than  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waters.  That  officer 
proved  eminently  useful  throughout  the  war,  and  Wellington,  in  conse- 
quence, spoke  of  him  as  a  very  remarkable  person.  In  spite  of  this  title 
and  these  recommendations,  Waters  held  at  Waterloo  the  rank  which  he 
had  acquired  in  1809  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro. 
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The  commander-in-cliief  of  the  English  army  had  no  other  means  of 
Btimulatmg  his  officers  than  by  speaking  of  them  in  general  orders,  or 
making  mention  of  their  services  in  his  reports  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  private  soldiers,  means  of  stirring  up  in  them  emula- 
tion were  entirely  wanting ;  and  this  it  was  which  rendered  so  admirable 
tlie  courage  and  determination  which  they  displayed  upon  the  field  of 
liattle.  It  has  been  pretended  that  this  determination  was  the  result  rather 
of  the  phlegmatic  constitution  of  the  English  than  of  their  moral  qualities. 
* '  Never,"  says  Napier,  "  was  a  more  imworthy  calumny  advanced.  Na- 
poleon's soldiers  fought  for  glory,  which  shed  its  halo  over  the  humblest 
of  them,  and  carried  them  on  to  honour.  The  English  soldiers,  on  the  con- 
trary, served  a  jealous  and  selfish  aristocracy.  No  recompense  was  awarded 
to  their  bravery — no  bulletin  marked  their  names  for  the  applause  of  their 
fellow-countrymen — no  hope  gave  a  colour  to  their  life  of  fatigue  and 
dangers — their  death  itself  was  never  chronicled;  yet,  were  they  ever 
■wanting  in  courage  ?  "  • 

Verily  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  with  means  of  action  so 
limited  at  his  control,  Wellington  could  still  exercise  such  immense  influ- 
ence over  his  troops.     If  we  may  believe  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  that 
influence  was  owing  rather  to  the  Duke's  services — services  which  English 
patriotism  could  never  look  upon  with  indifference — than  to  any  feeling  of 
affection  or  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.    ^'  Though  it  be  indisput- 
able," says  Napier,  '^  that  Wellington,  as  a  general,  commanded  at  all  times 
•  the  confidence  of  his  subordinates,  it  is  less  certain  that  he  always  secured 
their  affection."     Weighty  as  this  evidence  may  be,  we  are  still  of  opinion 
(looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case)  that  we  are  justified  in  rejecting  it.     No 
doubt  Wellington  was  not  popular  in  the  English  army,  in  the  same  sense 
that  Napoleon  was  popular  in  the  French  army ;  but  the  circumstance  is 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  their  characters  and  situations.     Gifled 
by  nature  with  an  ardent  temperament,  and  finding  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  intelligent  army,  in  which  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  social  equality  had 
struck  deep  root,  the  Emperor,  incited  thereto  by  impulse  as  well  as  by 
calculation,  made  strong  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  his  soldiers.     Flat- 
tering their  tastes,  playing  upon  their  weaknesses,  chief  and  comrade  at  the 
same  time,  he  ruled  them,  while  he  made  himself  adored.     The  same  com- 
mxmity  of  sentiments,  of  manners,  and  of  habits,  did  not  exist,  and  could 
not  exist,  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  mercenary  soldier  of 
Great  Britain.     This  latter,  in  point  of  fact,  found  himself  frora  age  to 
age  under  the  control  of  a  proud  aristocracy.      The   officer  kept  him 
always  at  a  distance, 'and  was  respected,  and  nothing  more.*  This  considera- 
tion alone  hindered  Wellington  from  maintaining  with  his  subordinates 
that  familiarity  which  marked  the  intercourse  of  Napoleon  with  his  own 

*  [M.  Brialmont  10  quite  mistaken  in  all  thid.  As  a  foreigner,  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  relation  between  the  English  officer  and  soldier.  The  devotion  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  when  he  is  well  treated,  surpasses  that  of  a  son  to  his  father.  We  have 
seen  a  whole  company  in  tears  when  burying  their  captain ;  for  whom,  before  he  was 
killed,  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  but  would  have  given  his  life.] 
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soldiers  as  ofVen  as  he  was  dedrous  of  raiamg  to  the  utmost  their  courage 
and  devotion. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remembered,  tliat,  like  the  nations  which  they 
served,  the  character  of  these  two  generals  were  essentially  different. 
Wellington  was  not  by  nature  a  man  of  strong  passions.  A  calculator, 
cool,  and  methodical,  free  from  prejudices  and  strong  impulses,  he  appealed 
to  reason  rather  than  imagination.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand^  cap- 
tivated men^s  minds  by  brilliant  images  and  actions  which  dazzled.  His 
rare  qualities  conunanded  admiration,  and  the  veiy  faults  of  his  character 
won  for  him  partizans.  '^  Mankind,"  says  a  moralist,  ^^  are  not  for  the 
most  part  greatly  taken,  except  with  those  in  whom  they  find  something  to 
pardon."*  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  parallel  further  in  order  to 
comprehend  that  Wellington  knew  as  well  as  Napoleon  how  to  win  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  subordinates.  Perfect  evenness  of  temper  and 
character,  combined  with  a  depth  of  benevolence  and  justice,  drew  towards 
him  by  little  and  little  those  whom  his  grave  and  reserved  manner  mig^t 
have  repelled  at  first.  The  soldiers  appreciated  his  unceasing  efiforts  to 
better  their  condition ;  they  were  touched  with  his  anxiety  to  spare  their 
blood ;  they  admired  his  impartiality,  his  truthfiilness,  the  justice  and  dis- 
interestedness with  which  he  assigned  to  every  one  the  portion  of  praise 
which  was  due  to  him ;  above  all,  they  were  proud  to  obey  a  general  who, 
in  exchange  for  their  rude  devotion,  gave  them  glory  and  prestige.f  All 
who  served  in  Spain,  or  in  India,  imder  his  orders,  pronounced  Wellington 
to  be  in  truth  an  excellent  chief.  J  Severe  and  rigid  in  points  of  duty,  in- 
dulgent, simple,  and  gay  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  delighted  to  see 
his  oflicers  amusing  themselves,  and  mixed  not  unfrequently  in  their  parties 
of  pleasure.  He  listened  with  patience  to  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers, 
carefully  returned  their  salutes,  and  showed  himself  always  ready  to 
oblige  them.  Hence  it  was  that  Wellington,  in  spite  of  his  frigidity  and 
strictness,  exercised  great  infiuencc  over  his  army,  and  inspired  the  officers, 
as  well  as  the  soldiers,  with  unbounded  confidence.  The  Sjumiards  them- 
selves,  averse  as  they  were  to  English  intei-vention,  and  ill-disposed  towards 
the  Duke,  rendered  full  justice  in  the  end  to  his  talents  and  character. 
During  the  latter  campaigns,  his  presence  among  them  on  the  battle-field 
sufficed  to  reassure  them ;  it  prevented  the  return  of  those  deplorable 

*  [The  Duke  of  Wellington's  passions  were  naturally  very  violent  His  temper 
was  irritable,  and  he  waa  capable  of  strong  likings  and  dialikings ;  bat  his  judgment 
was  so  evenlj  btdanced,  that  he  seldom  failed  to  keep  them  under  control  I  think 
it  was  the  lat4)  Mr.  Croker  who  said  of  him  ju&tlj,  "  that  he  felt  as  much  as  man  could 
do,  but  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  consulting  his  reason  before  he  permitted  tho 
feeling  to  express  itself."  This  was  on  great  matters ;  in  smaller  things  he  was  impul- 
sive enough.] 

t  Though  he  did  not  possess  the  power  of  fascination  which  belonged  to  Csesar,  the 
Peninsular  army  experienced  towards  the  Duke  the  same  feelings  which  the  tenth 
legion  expressed  for  the  victor  of  Pharsalia.—  Af(r««>i>  of  the  Duke  from  the  Time9. 

X  Earl  de  Grey  and  Lord  EUesmere  state  that  aU  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Wellington  entertained  sentiments  of  the  liTeliest  affection 
for  him.  He  was  kind,  affectionate,  indulgent  in  discussion,  and  always  ready  to 
render  service  where  he  could. 
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panics,  of  which,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war,  they  had  given  so  many 
examples. 

Napier  is  of  opinion  that  Wellington's  popularity  suffered  from  the  bar- 
barism of  the  penal  militaiy  code,  and  from  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
English  system  of  promotion.  We  readily  accept  this  explanation,  except 
only  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  corporal  punishment,  of  which  Napier  appears  to 
be  the  avowed  enemy.  Doubtless  it  is  humiliating  to  human  nature,  that 
punishments  of  this  kind  should  still  Jbe  applied  in  the  army  of  the  most 
enlightened  people  in  the  world.  Philanthropists  of  aU  nations  exclaim 
against  these  disgracefrd  flagellations.  The  English  themselves  condemn 
them  in  the  most  energetic  terms.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  Par- 
liament to  introduce  a  more  humane  code ;  but  in  every  instance  they  have 
been  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  always 
found  among  those  who  resisted  such  motions,  and  as  his  authority  carries 
with  it  great  weight,  the  feeling  of  reprobation  which  attaches  to  laws,  the 
existence  of  which  are  deplored  by  all  generous  hearts,  has  been  reflected 
upon  him.  Far  from  complaining  of  this  responsibility,  the  Duke  has 
always  taken  credit  for  it,  because  in  his  opinion  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  wonld  bring  ruin  upon  the  English  army.  He  defended  that 
opinion  before  the  Royal  CJommission  for  inquiring  into  military  punish- 
ments, with  a  power  of  argument  which  ovei'whelmed  and  confounded  his 
opponents.  **  The  end  of  chastisement,"  says  he,  "  is  not  only  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  but  example.  .  .  .  Besides,  there  is  no  punishment 
which  makes  an  immediate  impression,  except  corporal  punishment.  You 
send  a  man  into  solitary  confinement ;  nobody  sees  him  in  that  situation ; 
nobody  knows  what  he  suffers  while  he  is  shut  up.  Consequently  that 
pxmishment  has  no  effect  as  an  example.  I  take  it  upon  me  to  declare, 
that  a  hundred  times  over  the  mere  threat  of  a  flogging  has  hindered  the 
commission  of  great  crimes.  ...  I  have  thought  upon  this  subject  now 
for  six  or  seven  years.  I  have  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  I  declare  that  I  cannot  form  an  idea  of  what  you  could  substi- 
tate  for  the  old  manner  of  punishment." 

This  conclusion  drew  down  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
thunders  of  the  press  and  of  the  Opposition.  The  principal  argiunent  of 
the  reformers  was  this :  Since  the  French  and  German  armies  have 
abolished  corporal  punishment  without  suff*ering  inconvenience,  why  can- 
not that  of  England  do  the  same  thing?  The  Duke  refuted  that  objec- 
tion by  pointing  out,  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  armies 
recruited  by  conscription  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  an  army  of 
which  the  constituent  elements  are  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of  society ; 
between  armies  docile,  moral,  and  sensible  of  reproof,  and  an  army  of 
hardened  blackguards,  given  up  to  debauchery  and  drunkenness ;  between 
armies  numerous,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  certain  amount  of  relaxed 
discipline,  and  a  small  force,  in  which  the  slightest  approach  to  weakness 
leads  to  disorders  which  might  result  in  irreparable  disasters. 

The  Duke  frirther  pointed  out  that  discipline  ought  to  be  rigorous  in  tlie 
extreme,  in  an  army  disseminated  by  feeble  corps  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  of  which  the  men,  wherever  they  may  go,  begin  their  ser- 
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vice  on  board  ahip,  where  all  tlie  restraints  of  honour,  of  remonstraaoe, 
and  secret  reprimand^  as  well  as  all  separation  or  distinction  between  the 
different  classes,  become  absolutely  impracticable.  The  fragments  of  that 
army  are  only  at  remote  intervals  brought  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
corps  from  which  they  become  separated.  The  detachments  in  Ireland,  in 
India,  at  Honduras,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  can  never  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  or  control  of  their  chiefs.  '^  When  these  matters  are  taken 
into  account,^'  says  the  Duke,  '^  the  wonder  is  that  there  should  be  any 
discipline  in  our  army  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  system 
of  which  the  Opposition  complain." 

Regard  to  truth  compels  tis  to  acknowledge  that  this  objection  will  be 
unanswerable,  so  long  as  England  shall  decline  to  reform  her  system  of 
recruiting,  or  till  the  lowest  classes,  from  which  the  army  is  raised,  shall 
have  made  great  progress  in  moral  refinement. 

They  who  ground  upon  notions  of  philanthropy  their  judgment  in 
regard  to  this  serious  question  of  corporal  punishment,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  hard-hearted  man,  —  that 
his  soul  was  inaccessible  to  generous  emotions.*  They  are  entirely  mis- 
taken in  this  respect.  Those  who  have  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  Duke 
render  fuU  justice  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  nature.  Under  a  re- 
served exterior,  he  was  kind,  simple,  and  devoted ;  by  nature  he  was  prone 
to  clemency ;  he,  punished  only  because  the  interests  of  his  army  required 
it ;  in  many  instances  he  pardoned  with  too  great  a  facility.  That  to 
which  he  always  looked  in  inflicting  punishment  was  example.  The  follow- 
ing order,  dated  the  4th  of  March,  1811,  illustrates  this  statement.  "  Con- 
sidering that  for  two  years  not  a  soldier  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  has  been 
brought  before  a  coui't-martial,  and  that  scarcely  one  of  them  has  been 
imprisoned  in  the  public  guard-house,  the  commander-in-chief  desires  that 
this  brigade  shall  be  exempted  from  attendance  at  the  execution  which 
will  take  place  to-morrow." 

As  oflen  as  for  any  reason  a  long  inten-al  intervened  between  an  arrest 
and  a  trial,  Wellington  almost  always  preferred  setting  the  prisoners  at 
liberty.  His  correspondence  furnishes  ample  proof  of  this.  Again  when 
a  particular  crime  was  rare,  and  example  was  so  far  useless,  the  Duke 
readily  pardoned  the  criminal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
crime  had  greatly  diminished.  A  man  was  convicted  at  that  time  of 
desertion,  "  I  pardoned  him,"  says  Wellington,  "  because  tiie  offence  had 
become  very  rare." 

An  officer  of  the  Peninsular  array  conducted  himself  ill  before  the 
enemy.  Instead  of  handing  him  over  to  a  court-martial,  Wellington  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  begged  tiiat  the  resignation  of  the  unfortunate 
man  might  be  accepted.  "  Want  of  courage,"  he  says,  **  is  very  uncom- 
mon among  the  officers  of  tliis  army,  and  this  crime  need  not  be  visited 
with  an  exemplary  punishment." 

Afler  Waterloo,  he  followed  the  same  coui-se.     "  Many  brave  men,"  he 

*  The  author  of  the  '-Memoirs  of  Maesena,"  General  Koch,  is  manifestly  uig'uat 
'owarda  "WelUngton,  when  he  says  (vol.  vii.  p.  172) :  "  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  in 
him  the  presence  of  the  blood-vessels  which  connect  the  heart  with  the  brain.'* 
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BBjBj  ''and  I  believe  eyen  great  men,  have  appeared  a  little  frightened  in 
a  battle  like  this,  who  afterwarda  conducted  themselves  remarkably  well.'' 
"  Believe  me,"  he  wrote  once,  "  all  those  whom  you  see  in  uniform  are  not 
heroea." 

This  philosophic  clemency  induced  the  Duke  to  pardon  many  faults  and 
weaknesses  which  others  would  have  punished. 

If  ever  an  English  r^ment  got  compromised  in  any  affiur,  it  might  always 
count  on  the  most  fiivourable  interpretation  being  put  upon  its  conduct  by 
Wellington.  It  was  thus  that  he  stood  forward  to  excuse  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  the  14th  Dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  in  the  Punjab, 
and  of  the  62nd  In&ntry  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah.  But  the  Duke  had 
another  object  in  view  while  acting  thus.  It  was,  as  he  says  himself,  ''  to 
hide  from  the  men  and  from  the  world,  that  an  officer  could  misconduct 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  ''  If  it  happen  that  an  unfortunate 
fellovr  should  misbehave,  I  prefer  letting  him  retire  from  the  service  rather 
than  expose  him  to  the  world." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  clemency,  as  it  is  given  by  the  Duke  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Punishments.  "  A 
sergeant  deserted,  taking  with  him  the  pay  of  his  company.  He  was 
caught.  I  sent  him  to  the  halberts,  but  I  did  not  punish  him.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  borne  an  excellent  character.  I  pardoned  him,  and  not  long 
afterwards  made  him  a  non-commissioned  officer  again.  I  afterwards  re- 
commended him  for  a  commission.  He  got  it,  and  became  a  staff- officer 
in  the  Peninsular  army.  That  man  had  been  fooled  by  women  into  com- 
mitting hia  crime.  It  is  in  affairs  of  this  kind  that  a  soldier  may  be 
betrayed  without  becoming  an  absolutely  bad  character." 

It  ifl  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  this  readiness  to  make  large  allowance 
for  men's  weaknesses  with  the  Duke's  habitual  strictness  and  severity. 

The  excellence  of  his  heart  is  shown  in  many  other  cases  than  these. 
Colonel  Walsh,  in  his  "  Military  Reminiscences,"  describes  a  little  adven- 
ture of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Captain  Mackay,  an  intelligent  and 
brave  officer,  but  who,  being  rough  and  unmannerly,  was  no  favourite 
witb  Sir  Arthur,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  The  employment  did 
not  accord  with  his  adventurous  disposition,  so  he  requested  leave  to  take 
the  field  with  his  corps,  the  4th  Regiment  of  Native  Cavalry;  but  the 
proposal  being  considered  inconvenient  to  the  public  service,  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Adjutant-General  Barclay,  who  had  previously  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Mackay,  disregarding  this  refusal, 
wrote  to  the  Duke,  that,  "  if  his  regiment  should  be  engaged,  he  woidd 
join  it  at  all  risks."  "  He  knew,"  says  Walsh,  "  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
forfeit  his  commission;  but  he  was  determined  to  lose  it  honourably." 

On  perusing  the  letter,  Wellington  said,  "  What  the  d would  the 

fellow  be  at !  I  suppose  he  must  have  his  own  way."  And  Mackay  did 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Afw^aye;  at  the  close  of  which,  after  fighting  with 
extraordinary  gallantry,  he  had  his  horse  killed,  and  was  himself  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  When  Wellington  heard  of  it,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  —  a  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  comrade." 

His  behaviour  to  officers,  who,  in  a  fit  of  ill -humour,  might  write  to  him 
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in  an  unbecoming  strain,  \raR  not  less  characteristic.  Instead  of  briBging 
them  to  punishment,  he  would  beg  of  them  to  reconsider  their  letters,  and 
to  withdraw  them.  "  I  have  no  malice  towards  Mr.  Downie,"  he  writes 
to  General  Mackenzie,  on  the  25th  June,  1809.  '^  A  gentleman  who  feels 
a  censure  so  sorely  will  take  care  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  receiving 
another.^^  Again,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1811,  in  a  case  not  dissimilar, 
he  "  requests  an  officer  to  reconsider  the  subject;"  adding,  "  I  assure  jou 
that  nothing  will  give  me  more  satis&ction  than  to  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  you  to  recall  expressions  which  nothing  should  have  provoked 
you  to  use  to  your  commanding  officer." 

Having  been  accused,  on  a  certain  occasion,  by  Morillo,  of  sparing 
English  marauders,  and  reserving  all  his  indignation  for  the  Spaniards,  the 
Duke  contented  himself  with  writing  to  the  immediate  superior  of  that 
officer  in  these  words  :  "  I  hope  that  General  Morillo  will  withdraw  his 
complaints,  as  made  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  to  which  all  men  are 
liable.     If  he  does  not  do  so,  I  hope  that  he  is  prepared  to  prove  them." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  BaUasteros  openly  denounced  the  nomination 
of  the  Duke  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish  armies,  in  terms  ao 
violent  that  the  Cortes  felt  itself  obliged  to  supersede  him.  Such  un- 
worthy conduct  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  from  bestowing  upon  Ballasteross 
a  short  time  afterwards,  extravagant  praise.  "  He  is  the  only  man,"  so  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Livei'pool  on  the  24th  November,  1812,  "  that  has  done 
anything." 

A  yomig  Englishman,  who  had  been  employed  for  about  a  month  in  the 
commissariat,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  commissary-general  and  his  officers,  as  well  as  Wellington 
himself,  were  either  knaves  or  fools ;  and  that  by  adopting  a  new  method 
of  administration,  which  he  professed  to  have  invented,  millions  would  be 
saved  to  the  public.  Having  been  informed  of  the  circumstance,  Welling- 
ton merely  wrote  to  Mr.  Villicrs,  the  yoimg  man's  patron,  **  I  only  b^  that 
he  will  write  no  more  letters  to  the  Treasury  about  matters  which  he  does 
not  understand." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  France,  an  officer  having  complained 
intcmperately  to  the  Duke,  that  his  name  had  been  omitted  from  the  list 
of  those  recommended  for  the  Bath,  the  Duke  replied  to  him  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1815,  from  Vienna,  "  The  expression  of  this  irritation,  how- 
ever unjust  towards  me,  and  unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  has  not  made  me 
forget  the  services  which  you  and  your  bravo  corps  rendered  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  you  were  called  upon;  and  although  I  am  afi-aid  it  is  too  late, 
I  have  recommended  you  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

But  it  was  not  towards  hi«  own  brethren  in  arms,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
exclusively,  that  the  Duke  exhibited  such  niai-kcd  forbearance.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  were  treated  with  equal  indulgence.  He  never  &iled,  in 
spite  of  the  many  causes  of'complaint  which  he  had  against  them,  to  speak 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  their  services,  as  often  as  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing  occurred.  More  than  once,  indeed,  he  had  the  delicacy  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  faults  and  failings  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  His 
report  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  beai'S  witness  to  this  fact,  in  which  he 
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takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  diagraceflil  conduct  of  Cuesta's  troops  who, 
on  the  27th,  ran  away,  without  firing  a  shot,  from  Mileaud's  cavalry. 
Again,  the  Duke,  with  great  generosity,  undertook  the  defence  of  these 
troops,  when,  after  the  battle,  Cuesta  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
decimated.  About  fifty  men  had  been  shot,  when  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Spanish  general  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  rest.* 

Under  the  guise  of  extreme  reserve,  Wellington  nourished  a  tender  and 
compassionate  disposition. j*  He  took  greatly  to  heart  the  death  of  his 
officers.  After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  he  wrote  to  his  brother :  "  My  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Cadogan  takes  away  all  my  satisfaction  at  our  success." 
And  so  also,  on  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow 
that  I  feel,  when  looking  round  I  perceive  the  losses  which  we  have 
suffered.  The  glory  of  a  triumph  like  this,  so  dearly  purchased,  is  no 
consolation  to  me."  Writing  the  same  day  to  his  friend  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  he  says,  '^  Our  losses  quite  prostrate  me,  and  I  am  quite  indifferent 
to  the  advantages  we  have  gained.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  be  saved  from 
fighting  any  more  such  battles ;  for  I  am  broken-hearted  with  the  loss  of 
so  many  old  fnends  and  comrades."  f 

Such  a  wish,  expressed  at  a  moment  when  the  Allies  were  in  the  very 
glow  of  victory,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  character  of  Wellington. 

Napier  states  that  he  saw  the  Duke  in  a  passion  of  tears,  when  after  the 
assault  of  Badajoz,  the  report  was  made  to  him  that  upwards  of  2000 
brave  men  had  &llen  in  the  course  of  that  terrible  night. 

Another  eye-witness  describes  a  similar  scene,  as  occurring  in  his 
presence  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  "Dr.  Hume,  the  principal  medical 
ofiBicer  at  head-quarters,  entered  the  Duke's  chamber  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  June,  to  make  his  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  He  found 
the  Duke  asleep,  imshaved,  and  unwashed,  as  he  had  lain  down  late  over- 
night. The  duty  being  urgent,  Hume  awoke  his  chief,  and  the  Duke, 
sitting  up  in  his  bed,  desired  him,  without  asking  any  questions,  to  read.  It 
was  a  long  list,  and  took  a  good  while  to  go  through ;  but  afler  he  had 
read  for  about  an  hour,  the  doctor  looked  up.  He  saw  Wellington  with 
bands  convulsively  clasped  together,  and  the  tears  making  long  frirrows  on 
bis  battle-soiled  cheeks.  At  first  the  Du]^e  did  not  seem  to  notice  that 
Hume  had  ceased  to  speak,  but  in  about  a  minute  he  cried,  '  Go  on,'  and 
till  the  reading  was  closed,  he  never  once  moved  from  his  attitude  of  pro- 
found grief" 

Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  Napoleon.  He  regarded  his  soldiers 
as  "  mere  pieces  on  a  chess-board."  §     Provided  the  issues  of  an  affair 

*  Toreno,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

t  He  was  much  touched  when  misfortune  befell  his  officers.  This  is  shown  in  his 
letter  of  the  19th  November,  1812,  to  Sir  Edward  Pagct^  in  which  he  expresses,  with 
equal  truth  and  feeling,  his  concern  that  he  should  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
French.  His  letter  to  Maucune  thanking  him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  his  pri- 
soners, tells  the  same  tale. 

J  Letter  to  Prince  Mettemich,  26th  June,  1815. 

§  This  was  his  own  expression.  The  following  circumstance  may  serve  to  illustrate 
his  meaning : — When  in  command  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  visited 
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fulfilled  his  hopes,  he  cared  for  nothing  beyond.  The  simple-minded  and 
modest  English  general  was  endowed  with  a  more  feeling  heart ;  he  enter- 
tained a  more  elevated  opinion  of  human  nature.  He  neither  flattered  his 
soldiers,  nor  worked  upon  their  pride,  but  he  took  care  of  their  health,  and 
spared  their  blood,  with  a  tenderness  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  French  generals.* 

It  was  characteristic  of  Wellington  that  he  treated  his  subordinates  with 
extreme  politeness.  No  one  ever  saw  in  him  those  bursts  of  ill-humour 
and  brutality  to  which  Napoleon  often  gave  way.  No  one  ever  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  a  single  unjust  word  or  ungenerous  depreciation  of 
his  motives.  In  the  harshest  of  his  orders  he  invariably  made  use  of  the 
language  of  a  gentleman.  He  possessed  in  a  high  d^^e  the  calmnfifw  and 
urbanity  which  ensure  obedience  to  orders  in  public  life,  that  charm  of 
manner,  which  in  the  relations  of  private  society  springs  fix>m  either  high 
birth,  or  natural  elevation  of  character.  In  his  orders  and  official  letters, 
Wellington  requests,  entreats,  he  very  seldom  commands,^  If  any  of  his 
generals  showed  signs  of  harshness  or  ill-breeding,  he  never  ikiled  to 
correct  him.  On  the  20th  September,  1811,  he  wrote  to  General  Gamp- 
bell,  ^^  It  would  imdoubtedly  be  better,  if  officers  placed  in  the  sitoatioii 
in  which  you  were,  could  correct  neglects  and  errors  likely  to  be  attended 
by  consequences  &tal  to  the  public  interests,  in  language  which  should  not 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  with  a  mazmer 
divested  of  vehemence." 

He  gives  the  same  advice  to  Beresford,  which  the  misconduct  of  certain 
Portuguese  officers,  in  writing  direct  to  their  own  government,  instead  of 
sending  their  correspondence  through  him,  had  provoked.  '^  I  would  in- 
troduce into  this  order  and  into  the  correspondence  no  severity  of  asperity ; 
only  a  plain  and  short  abstract  of  facts." 

Li  this  spirit  he  acted  when,  in  his  general  order  of  the  17th,  he  observed, 
"  Whatever  may  be  a  man's  rank  or  situation,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with 
mildness  and  civility."  And  on  another  occasion  he  entreated  his  officen 
never  to  make  use  of  harsh  language  to  their  inferiors.  "  Ezpressions  of 
this  sort,"  he  says,  *'  are  not  necessary,  and  they  may  wound,  but  they 
never  convince." 

one  day  by  the  wife  of  a  Deputy,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Nice;  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  what  fighting  was.  He  immediately  ordered  an  advanced 
post  on  the  hill  of  Tende  to  be  attacked.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  the  action ;  but 
his  fair  hostess  at  Nice  had  her  curiosity  satisfied.  Some  soldiers  lost  their  lives  for 
the  whim  of  a  coquette,  and  for  a  general  indifiTerent  to  the  sufierings  of  humanity. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  Napoleon  afterwards  expressed  r«gret  at  having  so  acted — at 
St  Helena. 

*  It  has  boeu  said  that  Wellington  was  guided  by  prudential  considerations  in  this. 
They  may  have  had  their  weight  — •  they  probably  must ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
acts  and  character  of  the  man  leads  to  the  condusion  that  they  weighed  much  less 
with  him  than  motives  of  humanity. 

t  In  his  order  of  the  8th  April,  1811,  the  following  expressions  occur:  "  The  com- 
mander of  the  forces  is  always  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  occasion  trouble  to  any 
officer ;  but  the  officers  of  the  army  may  depend  upon  it,  that  no  duty  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  can  be  omitted  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  serrice, 
which  will  be  felt  sooner  or  later." 
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Thus  &r  we  have  endeavoTired  to  ahow  what  Wellington  was  in  the 
conduct  of  war  and  at  the  head  of  an  army.  It  remains  now  that  we  look 
at  him,  beset  by  all  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  administration  of 
affiurs  of  detail  and  of  politics.  And  in  this  second  phase  of  his  career  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  neither  less  great  nor  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
in  the  first.  Indeed,  we  know  not  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  military  operations,  or  the  talent,  not  less 
Taluable,  whereby  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  political  embarrass- 
ments, and  in  disentangling  the  intrigues  of  every  kind,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

A  very  inadequate  idea  would  be  formed  of  Wellington's  merits,  if  we 
oyerlooked  the  entanglements  which,  from  the  first  day  of  the  war  to  the 
last,  gave  him  more  trouble  than  the  French  army  itself. 

In  Portugal  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  aristocratic  and  overshadow- 
ing faction  of  the  Souzas  (which  the  coiu-t  of  Brazil  favoured) ;  the  sloth 
and  weakness  of  the  government  at  Lisbon  ;  the  indecision  and  concealed 
animosity  of  the  Prince  Regent.* 

In  Spaxa  the  local  juntas,  which  were  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
factious  men,  the  most  hostile  to  England,  stirred  up  their  fellow-citizens 
one  against  the  other,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  alive  their  enthusiasm. 
They  aquandered  away  the  money  and  arms  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  at  least,  the  Enghsh  Grovernment  sent  to  them  in  great  abundance ; 
and  ended  by  frustrating,  sometimes  by  their  rashness,  sometimes  by  cul- 
pable inactivity,  the  best  arranged  schemes  of  defence. 

The  Cortes,  deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  carried  away 
by  the  same  extravagant  passions  which  swayed  the  journalists  and  popu- 
lace of  Cadiz,  threw  constant  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  Duke's  plans, 
by  refusing  to  decree  necessary  measures,  by  adopting  fatdty  schemes  of 
finance  f ,  by  giving  direct  orders  to  their  troops  and  generals,  instead  of 
requiring  them  to  obey  implicitly  the  commander-in-chief,  and  by  enact- 
ing lawa  which  disgusted  the  clergy  and  the  rural  population,  the  two  great 
mainstays  of  resist&ce  to  France.} 

While  their  country  was  filled  with  foemen  and  the  echoes  of  hostile 
cannon  shook  the  hall  of  assembly,  the  members  of  Cortes  passed  their 
time  in  drawing  up  energetic  proclamations,  in  discussing  questions  of 
abstract  right,  and  in  passing  the  most  absui'd  resolutions.  Will  it  be 
credited,  for  example,  by  posterity,  that,  during  the  most  critical  period  of 

*  M.  Thiers  makes  t<x>  light  of  these  difficulties,  when  he  says,  "  The  court  of 
Janeiro  and  the  regency  soon  gave  way,  vheu  the  English  general  shook  his  re- 
doubtable wand."  We  could  quote  twenty  cases  in  which  the  court  and  regency 
placed  themselyes  in  direct  opposition  to  Wellington.  Most  of  these  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere. 

t  Among  other  wild  schemes,  the  Cortes  set  up  a  property  tax,  on  a  sliding  scale ; 
of  which  the  effect  was,  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  all  who  had  anything,  under  the 
pretext  of  helping  such  as  had  nothing. — Tonno^  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 

I  One  of  these  was  a  law  for  suppressing  the  Inquisition.  However  right  in  itself, 
the  act  proved  to  be  most  inopportune,  for  the  Inquisition,  strange  to  say,  was  as 
much  in  favour  with  the  peasantry  as  with  the  priests. 
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the  war,  in  1813,  the  Cortes  decreed  by  statute  that  St.  Theresa  of  Jesoa 
should  be  honoured  as  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  ? 

To  these  sources  of  embarrassment  must  be  added,  the  profound  ignor- 
ance, the  dulncss,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  tardiness  of  the  Spanish 
generals ;  the  wretched  state  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  little  sympathy 
which  existed  between  it  and  the  Partidaa ;  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  Portuguese  people ;  the  total  want  of  local  resources ; 
the  ill-will  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authorities ;  and  though  last-, 
not  least,  the  supineness  of  the  English  Goyemment,  not  only  itself  destitute 
of  experience  in  war,  but  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  nation,  of  which 
the  manners  and  customs  are  all  repugnant  to  an  honourable  career  in 
arms.*  "  Few  nations,"  says  one  of  the  most  distinguidied  of  Britidi  his- 
torians f,  "  present  so  strange  an  admixture  of  diivalrous  with  mercantile 
spirit;  justly  proud  of  her  historical  glory,  yet  imreasonably  jealous  of 
military  expenditure ;  covetous  beyond  measure  of  renown  in  war,  yet 
always  anxious  to  patch  up  a  peace ;  ever  leaving  themselves  without  re- 
sources, when  the  danger  is  past,  yet  more  fearful  than  any  other  people 
of  reverse,  when  danger  is  near ;  babbling  about  Crecy  and  Azincourt 
when  war  rages,  yet  when  peace  returns,  thinking  of  nothing,  except  how 
to  effect  reductions." 

But  Wellington  was  called  upon  to  provide,  not  for  the  wants  of  his  own 
country  alone.  It  devolved  upon  him  to  regenerate,  so  to  speak,  the 
Portuguese  nation  ;  to  create  in  that  people  new  habits  and  a  new  cliarac- 
ter ;  to  exalt  and  encourage  them,  without  having  the  power  either  to  reward 
or  to  punish ;  to  wage  war  with  abuses,  old  and  even  respected  ;  with 
confusion  in  tlie  management  of  civil  afiairs,  with  worn-out  institutions, 
fenced  round  with  numerous  abuses,  and  high  social  influences.  And, 
lastly,  he  was  called  upon,  without  making  any  appeal  to  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, to  combat  an  aristocracy,  strongly  attached  to  its  privileges,  and  to 
sustain  and  bring  forward  the  people,  among  whom  alone  throughout  the 
nation,  the  principle  of  patriotism  was  not  dead.  Never  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  the  commander  of  an  army* foxmd  himself  in  a 
position  so  arduous,  and  so  complicated. 

Left  entirely  to  himself,  without  advice,  almost  without  support,  having 
his  military  chest  almost  always  empty,  and  generals  imder  him  of  a  very 
secondary  order,  he  was  forced  not  only  to  provide  for  everything,  but  in 
his  own  person  to  execute  everything.  While  his  responsibility  was  im- 
mense, his  power  of  action  was  circumscribed  by  a  host  of  necessities  not 

*  Evciy  writer  who  has  touched  on  this  subject  arrives  at  the  same  conclusioa 
*'  There  is  no  people  in  the  world,"  says  Sir  Francis  Head,"  which  has  so  little  knoY- 
ledge  of  military  matters  as  the  English.  Convinced  that  a  standing  army  is  nncon- 
stitutional,  they  hate  to  see  it.  And  this  hatred  is  as  strong  in  the  labouring  classes 
as  in  any  other,  who  look  upon  soldiers  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  will  rather  be 
shut  up  in  workhouses  than  enlist."  So  also  says  Napier,  "  The  English  people  aie 
pugnacious  without  being  military ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  liberties, 
whicli  they  have  not,  oppose  the  maintenance  in  time  of  peace,  of  such  an  establishment 
as  might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  war."  Wellington,  in  a  memorandum,  dated  April 
22,  1823,  expresses  himself  in  still  stronger  terms. 

t  Alison. 
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always  easy  to  be  observed ;  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  laws  and  insti- 
tations  of  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  local  magistrates; 
the  necessity  of  taking  nothing  from  the  inhabitants  without  paying  its  full 
value;  the  necessity  of  preserving  discipline  in  his  army,  imder  regu- 
lations adapted  rather  for  a  time  of  peace  than  one  of  war ;  the  necessity  of 
explaining  to  his  Government,  and  obtaining  its  sanction  for  measures  which, 
in  every  other  army,  would  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Finally,  the  necessity  of  so  managing  all  his  proceedings,  as  that 
they  should  Ml  in  at  once  with  the  views  of  the  English  nation,  and  the 
requirements,  and  even  the  caprices  of  the  British  Parliament. 

His  mode  of  encountering  these  difficulties,  marks  him  as  eminently 
giiied  with  practical  genius.  He  made  up  for  the  defective  system  of  re- 
cruitment at  home,  by  raising  in  Portugal  a  national  army  of  30,000 
excellent  troops.*  He  supplied  the  want  of  money,  by  establishing  a 
trade  in  com  on  a  large  scale ;  and  at  his  own  risk  encouraged  speculations 
which  turned  out  very  lucrative.  He  encoimtered  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  Enghsh  paper,  and  defeated  the  schemes  of  usurers,  by  issuing 
Treasury  notes,  coining  gold,  and  displaying  all  the  resources  of  a  first- 
rate  financier.  He  said  himself,  once  upon  a  time,  "  When  I  think  of  the 
exertions  which  I  was  obliged  to  make  in  the  Peninsula,  it  appears  to  me 
that  nature  intended  me  rather  for  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  than  for 
a  minister  of  war  or  a  commander-in-chief."! 

His  long  experience  of  Indian  intrigue  gave  him  pecidiar  facilities  for 
counteracting  the  selfish  and  shifting  policy  of  the  Peninsular  nations ; 
while  his  active  participation  in  the  government  of  Mysore  had  de- 
veloped, to  a  great  d^ee,  the  ability  which  was  natural  to  him,  in  the 
administration  of  political  and  civil  offices.  A  leader  deficient  in  these 
qualities,  would  have  probably  failed  in  Spain,  however  great,  in  other 
respects,  his  military  talent  might  have  been.  We  cannot  too  oflen  repeat 
this  fiu;t.  One  essential  condition  of  success  in  Wellington's  case  was 
this,  that  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  among  those  Governments,  the  in- 
terests of  which  were  almost  always  opposed  one  to  the  other ;  that  he 
could  conduct  his  military  operations  without  offending,  either  the  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  was  responsible,  or  the  regencies  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whose  support  was  essential  to  him,  or  the  native  armies  with  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  co-operate,  or  even  the  pretenders  to  vacant  thrones,  whose 
influence,  troublesome  as  it  might  be,  still  required  to  be  managed. 

It  follows  firom  what  has  been  here  laid  down,  that  the  part  assigned 
to  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  was  that  of  a  general  administrator,  a 
financier,  and  a  diplomatist*  In  Portugal,  especially,  his  attention  was 
turned  to  every  question,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  bore  upon  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  their  industry,  their  finances,  their  agriculture, 
their  commerce.     His  correspondence  testifies  in  the  most  remarkable 

*  In  1809,  20,000  Portuguese  troops,  commanded  by  English  officers,  were  taken 
into  the  pay  of  England. 

f  Of  the  Duke's  aptitude  in  accounts,  we  have  elsewhere  spoken ;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  by  reference  to  the  despatches,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  period  of  his  service  in 
India,  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Marquis  Welleslcy  by  hit}  skill  as  a  financier. 
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manner  to  this  fact.  It  contains,  among  other  papers,  memoranda  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  is  shown  the  great  want  of  reform 
in  every  branch  of  administration,  vitiated,  as  they  all  were,  by  abuses 
which  the  hidalgos  desired  to  perpetuate,  and  from  which  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  greatly  suffered.  Sometimes  Wellington  touched  upon  the 
unfair  freedom  from  taxation  which  the  nobles  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
emption fi^m  the  conscription,  which  was  extended  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
their  domestic  servants  also.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  labourers ;  and  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the 
subsidies  from  England  were  disposed  of,  in  consequence  of  abuses  in  local 
administration,  and  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  agents  employed  to  distribute 
them.  And  sometimes  he  pointed  out  how  agriculture  might  be  reviTed, 
in  districts  over  which  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  illustrious  man,  that  he  was  able 
to  attend  to  all  manner  of  secondary  questions  without  neglecting  the 
interests  of  his  command,  and  that  he  could  do  so  under  circumstanoes 
when  it  might  be  well  supposed  that  his  thoughts  were  too  fully  occupied 
to  admit  of  his  turning  them  out  of  the  one  engrossing  channel.  Thus, 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1812,  while  Marmont  lay  before  him,  and  after  a 
severe  action,  in  which  his  able  dispositions  had  secured  important  advan- 
tages to  the  allies,  he  wrote  out,  afler  night&U,  in  his  tent,  an  elaborate 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  bank  of  Portugal,  "  treating 
the  subject,"  says  Napier,  "  as  he  did  every  other  connected  with  finance, 
like  a  master,  down  to  its  most  minute  details." 

In  all  the  reforms  proposed  by  Wellington,  two  mala  objects  are  dis- 
cernible,—  to  deliver  the  Peninsula  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the  poorer  classy.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  compel  the  adoption  of  several  of  these  reforms, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  fidalgos,  and  the  prolonged  resistance  of 
the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Doubtless  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  him 
standing  before  the  English  aristocracy  in  the  light  of  a  popular  reformer 
in  Portugal,  yet  so  it  is.  "  K  the  Government  of  Lisbon,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1810,  *'  desires  the  lower  classes  to  sacri- 
fice their  interests  and  their  business  to  the  public  good,  and  if  it  is  ready 
to  pimish  them  for  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  law,  it  must  b^in  by 
acting  in  the  same  spirit  towards  the  upper  classes;  these  aro  they  on 
whom  it  is  especially  incumbent  to  do  their  duty  ;  nor  ought  any  name, 
however  illustrious,  or  any  patronage,  however  powerful,  to  save  irom 
punishment  all  who  &il  to  act  as  becomes  them  in  defence  of  their 
country." 

We  beg  particular  attention  to  this  letter,  because  it  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again,  that  the  Duke  never  entertained  a  single  generous  feeling 
towards  the  masses.  And  from  this  belief  concerning  him  arose  the 
sobriquet  which  he  received  in  England,  viz.  "  the  Iron  Duke."  ♦    Nothing 

^  [Great  misapprehension  prevails,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  coneeming  the  origin 
of  this  tobrtqwU  The  fact  is,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  building  of  an  iron  steam> 
boat,  which  plied  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  and  which  its  owners  called  the 
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howerer  justifies  that  assertion  in  the  Duke's  career,  which  was  marked 
at  ereiy  stage  by  acts  of  great  generosity,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  national  interests,  in  their  very  nature  popular.  To  the  alle- 
gations of  party  men,  we  therefore  oppose  facts  which  admit  of  no  denial. 
His  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  energy 
which  he  displayed  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people  in  Portugal ; 
his  opposition  to  the  English  Government  when  it  was  prepared  to  bring 
on  the  ruin  of  Spain  by  the  emancipation  of  her  colonies ;  his  honourable 
endeaTOur,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  obtain  from  the  Regency  in  Madrid 
an  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  citizens  driven  into  exile ;  his  behaviour 
towards  the  French  nation,  elevated  and  generous;  his  refusal  to  support 
the  premature  pretensions  of  the  Duke  d'Angoid^me ;  his  powerful  in- 
tervention, whereby  the  monuments  of  Paris  were  saved  from  the  fury  of 
the  Prussians ;  his  wise  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  allied  sovereigns  from 
imposing  terms  too  severe  upon  the  vanquished ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  sup- 
port rendered  to  the  Government  by  his  popularity  and  great  name,  in 
order  that  from  his  own  party  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  might  be  wrung, 
"-we  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  member  of  the  liberal  party  in 
England  who  has  rendered  greater  or  more  enduring  services  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  progress.* 

No  doubt  Wellington  was  far  from  taking  up  and  supporting  every  novel 
idea  which  floated  into  popularity.  By  the  opinions  which  he  entertained 
respecting  the  great  influence  of  property,  by  his  traditionary  views  as  to 
the  government  of  nations,  by  his  own  habits,  and  by  his  connections  of 
family  and  friendship,  he  was  attached  to  that  great  Conservative  party, 
which,  however  much  it  has  been  decried,  is  still  powerful  in  England  ; 
and  which  accepted  reform,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term,  only  as  a 
last  resource.  He  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to  separate  himself  from  that 
party,  and  to  become  the  champion  of  the  lower  orders,  as  often  as  he  felt 
that  he  could  do  so  without  touching  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
political  creed.  The  Duke  was  not  the  man  to  take  up  the  quarrels,  the 
prejudices,  the  hatreds  of  the  leader  of  a  faction,  much  less  to  make  himself 
the  ready  instrument  of  their  combination,  f     Before  feeling  as  a  Tory,  he 

Diik«  of  Wellington.  The  term  Iron  Duke  was  first  applied  to  the  vessel ;  and  bj  and 
by,  rather  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Duke  himselfi  It  had  no 
reference  whatever,  certainly  at  the  outset,  to  any  peculiarities,  or  assumed  peculiari-^ 
ties,  in  the  Dnke*s  disposition^] 

♦  [We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  Duke's  character,  in  this  respect,  was  greatly 
misTmderstood.  Opposed  he  was  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 832,  and  he  resisted  its  becoming 
law,  till  there  seemed  to  be  no  choice,  except  between  withdrawal  of  such  resistance 
and  a  rerolution.  But  he  assented  to  every  measure  of  free^trade  which  Lord 
liverpoors  administration  originated.  "Ae  repealed  the  laws  which  rendered  Dissenters 
and  Roman  Cathc^cs  ineligible  to  seats  in  Parliament ;  and  he  would  have  begun  a 
course  of  gradual  reform  in  the  representative  system  of  the  country,  had  he  not  been 
thwarted  bj  members  of  his  own  Cabinet,  who  afterwards  turned  round  upon  him  and 
betrayed  him.] 

t  On  17th  September,  1808,  Wellington  wrote  to  Sir  John  Moore,  **  Though  I  hold 
a  high  office  under  Gh)vemment,  I  am  not  a  party  man ;"  and  again,  on  the  7th  April, 
1810,  to  Admiral  Bericeley,  "  We  ought  to  do  great  things  at  this  moment,  if  there 
was  less  of  party  and  more  of  public  spirit  in  England." 
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felt  as  an  Englishman ;  before  feeling  as  an  Englishman,  he  felt  as  a  masL 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ultra  Tories  of  Great  Britain  hated  Napoleon,  be- 
cause he  was  the  leader  of  the  army,  and  the  representative  of  the  principle 
of  democracy  in  Europe.  Hence  their  disappointment  was  extreme  wben, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  in  Spain,  they  saw  the  democrats  obtain  in- 
fluence in  the  Cortes,  and  exhibit  a  disposition  to  treat  with  Joseph.  In 
this  policy  Wellington  largely  shared ;  yet  he  did  nothing  to  resist  the 
movement,  fearful  lest  he  might  thereby  stir  up  civil  war.  His  advice  to 
the  Government  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  qtdte  aloof  from  such  in- 
ternal disagreements,  and  to  confine  all  their  efforts  to  supporting  the  war 
in  which  they  were  engaged  with  France.*  "  His  superior  wisdom  alone,'' 
says  Napier,  "  prevented  the  Tories  from  interfering  with  the  internal 
government  of  Spain,  which  must  have  led,  without  doubt,  to  an  open 
rupture." 

Again,  it  was  Wellington  who,  in  1814,  resisted  every  attempt  to  do 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  French  people,  by  compelling  them  to 
declare  against  Napoleon,  with  whom  the  Allies  were  still  in  trea^. 
"  Don't  urge  the  people  to  declare  themselves,"  he  writes  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  "  but  allow  them,  as  the  parties  most  directly  interested,  to 
choose  their  own  time  and  manner  of  effecting  their  own  purpose."  I 

So  iar  from  advocating  reaction,  as  has  been  said,  Wellington,  on  every 
occasion,  preached  up  tolerance.  He  deplored  the  blindness  of  Louis 
XVni.'s  advisers,  and  blamed  that  prince  himself,  for  calling  to  his  coun^ 
cils  the  members  of  his  £unily,  for  forming  an  administration  irresponsible 
and  without  unity,  for  creating  a  war  department,  except  from  the  army 
itself,  and  for  surrounding  himself  with  people  who  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  charter.  Moreover,  it  was  he  who,  afler  ^e  battle 
of  Waterloo,  first  advised  the  King  to  follow  a  course  of  liberality  and 
moderation.  "  Your  Majesty  will  do  well,"  he  writes,  "  to  precede  your 
arrival  with  some  proclamation  or  act,  which  shall  announce  a  policy  of 
oblivion  and  pardon,  which  shaU  promise  a  steady  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  charter." 

The  enlightened  views  of  Wellington  were  so  fully  appreciated  at  that 
period  in  France,  that  the  patriots  addressed  themselves  to  him  in  order  to 
obtain  guarantees,  as  in  1814  they  had  addressed  tlie  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  charter.  Fouch^  preferred  treating  with  him  rather 
than  with  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  wrote :  "  By  you, 
above  all,  are  the  French  imderstood  and  appreciated ;  you  will  stand  up 
for  their  rights  in  the  face  of  all  Europe."  The  Duke  responded  so  faith- 
fully to  that  appeal,  that  the  first  act  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was  to  declare, 
"  that  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  not  binding  upon  them  ;  that  it  was  a 
mere  personal  act  on  the  parts  of  Wellington  and  Blucher."  This  decla- 
ration pointed  clearly  enough  to  the  restitution  of  the  works  of  art,  and 
that  result  was  accomplished  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Talley- 
rand's semi-liberal  administration,  which  had  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  English  general. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  5th  September,  1813. 
t  nth  April,  1814. 
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The  Duke^s  correspondence  affords  ample  proof  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  Ferdinand  against  the  liberal  members 
of  the  Cortes,  and  that  he  urged  the  king  to  grant  to  his  people  a  consti- 
tution in  imion  with  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  times.  And  finally,  we 
may  refer  again,  in  proof  of  the  liberality  and  kindliness  of  his  opinion,  to 
his  abhorrence  of  the  slave  trade,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  "  an  odious 
traffic." 

Sincere  friend  as  he  was  to  the  people,  however,  Wellington  always 
showed  himself  (and  this  perhaps  it  was  which  gained  for  him  the  charac- 
ter of  illiberality),  inaccessible  to  the  false  illusions  of  "  pure  democracy." 
He  had  taken  too  close  a  view  of  the  intrigues,  the  disorders,  and  the 
secret  ambition  of  that  party ;  he  had  suffered  too  much  from  its  political 
incapacity,  and  its  extravagant  susceptibility ;  he  had  been  too  well  satis- 
fied of  the  feebleness  of  a  popularly-elected  Cortes,  and  of  the  democratic 
constitution  of  Spain,  not  to  be  the  declared  enemy  of  a  principle  which, 
being  infused  into  the  Grovemment,  and  exercising  unbounded  freedom  of 
action,  had  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  national  cause.  "  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  Spain  can  ever  become  a  useful  ally  to  England,  or  an 
ally  at  all,  so  long  as  the  republican  system  of  government  shall  last." 

Towards  the  end  of  1813,  events  had  taken  such  a  turn,  that  Wellington 
hesitated  whether,  in  order  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  with  the  clergy 
and  the  rural  popidation,  he  ought  not  to  support  the  Spanish  generals 
who  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  Cortes  altogether.*  It  was  because  the 
Spaniards  had  given  him  such  excellent  reason  for  distrusting  anarchy, 
the  sure  result  of  organic  changes  prematurely  effected,  that  he  opposed 
himself  so  strictly  to  Irish  agitators,  and  to  those  who  endeavoured  to 
carry  by  intimidation  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

His  unbending  determination  on  these  points  called  down  upon  him  the 
censure  of  the  Whigs,  while  the  Tories  reproached  him  with  yielding  too 
much  to  the  Liberals,  in  the  support  which  he  gave  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation and  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  To  those  who  consider  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  stand  by  their  pai*ty  at  all  hazards,  who  condemn  as 
discreditable  every  concession  to  circumstances,  or  to  the  necessities  of 
governing ;  who,  rather  than  sacrifice  what  they  call  their  principles  and 
self-respect,  would  suffer  the  republic  itself  to  perish  —  in  the  opinion  of 
such  men,  Wellington  could  not  be  other  than  a  statesman  of  a  mean 
order.  But  his  laige  intelligence  and  noble  character  enabled  him  to  think 
light  of  opposition  of  every  sort  which  had  its  origin  in  any  other  feeling 
than  the  desire  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of 

♦  "  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bathupst,  '*  whether,  in  the 
event  of  my  taking  steps  to  put  down  the  democracy,  I  may  count  upon  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  Goyemment."  When  he  wrote  this  letter,  Wellington  was  con- 
vinoed  that  the  Cortes  was  powerless  for  good,  and  that  there  was  some  danger  of  its 
throwing  Spain  once  more  into  the  hands  of  France.  In  the  hope  of  averting  that 
calamity,  he  wrote,  on  tlie  25th  of  January,  to  one  of  the  most  influential  and  sensible 
members  of  that  body,  and  explained  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
to  Spain  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty.  This  letter,  which  proposes  to  modify  fhe 
Spanish  constitution  on  the  model  of  that  of  England,  shows  that  he  never  desired  to 
Be«  despotism  established  in  the  Peninsula. 
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the  nation.  He  attached  no  value  whatever  to  that  &lse  popularity,  which 
is  to  be  won  only  by  flattering  crowda,  and  pandering  to  the  paasionfl. 
The  well-being  of  the  people  at  large,  apart  from  all  regard  to  clique  or 
faction,  the  internal  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  real  neceasitieB 
of  Government, — these  circumstances  alone  occupied  his  thoughts  at  aU 
times,  and  imder  all  circumstances.  In  a  word,  love  of  countiy  filled 
his  mind  so  completely,  that  there  was  no  room  left  in  it  for  love  of 
party ;  and  this  it  was  which  rendered  it  easy  for  him,  without  ahame, 
without  embarrassment,  to  pass  from  one  political  camp  to  another,  and  to 
give  his  advice  to  the  Crown,  as  the  colleague  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  practice  of  changing  sides  in 
politics,  which  throws  some  shadow  over  the  characters  of  public  men, 
and  which  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  good  reason  to  condemn,  occurs 
more  frequently  in  England  than  in  any  other  constitutional  government 
William  Pitt,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  John  Ruaaell,  afford  remarkable 
illustrations  of  this  truth.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  have 
all  these  statesmen  rendered  eminent  service  to  their  country,  but  that  the 
greatest  reforms,  the  most  important  measures  of  eveiy  sort  which  have 
been  carried  into  effect  in  Great  Britain,  were  effected  by  mixed  adminis- 
trations; by  men  of  talent  who,  by  mutual  and  patriotic  concessions, 
undertook  to  govern  independently  of  party,  and  for  the  public  good. 

Principles,  as  they  are  called,  had  no  value  in  Wellington's  eyes ;  he 
looked  exclusively  to  results. 

Li  Portugal  he  was  constrained  by  a  regard  to  the  common  interests  oi 
the  alliance  to  support  the  people  against  the  pretensions  of  the  R^ency 
and  of  the  fidalgos,  because  the  people  alone  were  energetic  and  devoted. 
In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  forced  to  sustain  the  party  of  the  clergy 
and  the  nobles  against  the  tiers  etat,  because  the  former  alone  stood  firmly 
by  England,  afler  France  had  assumed  towards  Spain  an  attitude  oi 
liberality.* 

The  same  diidnterestedness,  the  same  desire  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a 
good  cause,  led  him  to  take  part  with  the  Regency  (in  which,  however,  he 
had  many  enemies)  when  it  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty  of  yalen9ay, 
which  threatened  to  involve  England  and  Spain  in  serious  difiEculties. 
Cordially  as  he  disliked  the  Cortes,  —  to  the  full  as  much  as  he  did  the 
Regency,  —  Wellington,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  made  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  induce  the  Spanish  generals  to  support  that  assembly  in  resisting 
the  pretensions  of  Ferdinand  Yll.f     Tet  it  was  the  same  practical  good 

*  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  democratic  party  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
displayed  a  fixed  antipathy  towards  England.  It  was  openly  said  at  Cadis,  1812, 
that  the  yoke  of  the  French  was  more  tolerable  than  the  protection  of  the  English. 
Yet^  in  spite  of  this  open  hostility,  Wellington  never  mixed  himself  up  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  he  warned  his  own  Government,  OTer  aad 
over  again,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  nentrality. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  Elio's  army  declared  openly  against  the  Cortes,  and  that 
of  Eqnia,  under  the  direction  of  the  King,  ajBsisted  in  arresting  two  members  of  the 
Regency,  with  several  deputies.  The  third  army  seemed  disposed  to  follow  in  the 
same  course ;  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  Wellington,  his  influence  restrained 
it  from  deviating  from  the  path  of  duty.     See  Toreno,  vol.  vi.  p.^1. 
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sense  which  rendered  him  hostile  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  impeding  as 
il  did  the  action  of  civil  government,  and  paralysing  mUitaiy  control ;  to 
the  Cortes,  which,  like  all  other  popidar  assemblies,  strove  to  get  into  its 
own  powerless  hands  every  influence  in  the  state ;  and  to  the  K^ency, 
which  met  every  useful  measure  proposed  by  the  commander-in-chief  with 
a  veto,  based  now  upon  some  scruples  of  legality,  now  upon  some  inad- 
missible deference  to  the  feelings  of  national  self-love.  He  had  reason  on 
his  side,  over  and  over  again,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
War :  *'  So  long  as  the  enemy  is  in  the  coimtry,  we  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  drive  him  out,  whatever  may  be  the  constitutional  privileges  which  may 
be  invaded  by  these  measures."  * 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  from  his  mode  of  reasoning  as  well  as  of 
acting,  that  the  Duke  never  looked  upon  power  as  a  means  of  causing  his 
own  opinions  or  principles  to  triumph.  He  entertained  far  higher  and 
more  patriotic  views  of  the  statesman's  mission,  views  which  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  expressed  so  admirably  on  an  occasion  of  great  solemnity :  ^'  My  con- 
solation for  the  sacrifices  which  I  am  called  upon  to  make,  I  must  find  in 
that  hope  of  honourable  &me,  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  those  who, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  fallible  at  the  best,  pui-sue  the 
coarse  which  leads  to  the  public  good." 

Among  liberal  institutions,  there  was  one  for  which  the  Duke  had  little 
sympathy,  though  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  beneficial  consequences  —  we 
allude  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  he  had  excellent  reason  for  the  dislike  with  which  he  regarded  it. 
The  press  had,  in  point  of  fact,  given  the  signal  for  that  burst  of  disappro- 
bation with  which  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  regarded  in  England.  It 
had  demanded  and  obtained  the  recall  of  the  victorious  generals,  —  a  mea- 
sure which  would  have  probably  cut  short  the  career  of  Wellington,  had 
he  not  been  supported  by  the  influence  of  his  family,  and  the  prestige  of 
his  former  victories.^  It  was,  moreover,  through  the  erroneous  and  unjust 
measure  taken  by  the  London  journals  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  of  the 
campaign  of  1809,  and  the  failure  before  Burgos,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  English  people  was  changed  into  rage,  and  the  recall  of  the  Peninsular 
army  all  but  determined  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers  of 
Lisbon,  of  Cadiz,  and  Madrid  assailed,  with  the  fiercest  rancour,  every  act 
of  Wellington,  with  the  view  of  rendering  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Cortes,  the  Regency,  and  the  people.  Neither  did  they  spare  the 
l^panish  generals  themselves,  who  sufiered  the  more  from  such  attacks,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  except  public  opinion  and  the  confidence  of 
their  troops. 

The  national  press  of  Spain  was  given  over,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tur- 
bulent men,  who,  to  the  utmost  of  their  poor  ability,  scattered  the  seeds  of 

»  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  War,  4th  December,  1812. 

t  [M.  Brialmont  is  a  little  too  severe  upon  the  English  press.  It  wrote  down  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  without  donbt,  and  produced  the  recaJl  of  Sir  Hugh  Baliymple 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  But  the  return  of  Wellesley  to  England  was  voluntary. 
The  step  was  taken  out  of  delicacy  towards  Sir  John  Moore,  with  whose  claim  to  com- 
mand the  army  he  was  unwilling  to  interfere.] 
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anarchy  and  weakness  in  all  directions.  Their  yirnlenoe  increased  u 
danger  grew  leas  imminent.  In  1813  it  passed  all  bounds.  Wellington 
and  his  gallant  officers,  the  real  preservers  of  the  country,  were  described 
as  robbers  and  assassins.  They  even  attributed  to  the  English  commander* 
in-chief  the  design  of  seizing  the  Spanish  crown. 

Calumnies  and  slanders  such  as  these  effected,  however,  leas  hann  to 
Wellington  than  the  daily  indiscretion  of  the  English  journals,  which  pub- 
lished in  their  columns  all  the  information  which  they  could  pick  up  respect- 
ing the  state  and  position  of  the  allied  army.  The  officers  of  the  army,  and 
the  English  ministers  themselves,  became,  so  to  speak,  accompUcea  in  this 
abuse,  by  giving  up  for  publication  details  which  the  French  generak 
vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  of  which  they  invariably 
made  use.  "  I  could  point  out  the  articles  in  the  newspapers,"  wrote 
Wellington,  in  1813,  ^'  which  have  enabled  them  to  form  their  plan  cf 
operations." 

All  the  attempts  of  the  Duke  to  put  a  stop  to  these  acts  of  culpable  in- 
discretion, proved  fruitless.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  never  ceased  to 
remonstrate  against  them.  "  Your  Lordship  must  allow  me,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Liverpool  in  1809,  "  to  call  your  attention  to  the  articles  continually 
published  in  the  English  newspapers,  which  describe  the  position,  the 
numbers,  the  places,  and  the  means  of  execution  at  the  disposal  of  the 
armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  .  .  .  The  English  newspapers  often  tell 
exactly,  not  only  what  regiments  are  stationed  at  different  posts,  but  of 
what  number  of  effective  men  they  are  composed ;  and  this  inibrmation 
reaches  the  enemy  as  soon  as  it  reaches  me,  at  a  moment,  too,  when  it  may 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  shotdd  be  kept  in  ignorance." 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  a  commander  to  whom  the  press  had  wrought 
so  much  mischief,  should  entertain  for  it  no  very  iriendly  feeling ;  or  thai 
he  should  from  time  to  time  give  vent  to  his  iU-humour  with  joumalista 
in  language  which  was  not  always  measured. 

Writers  who  censure  the  habit  to  which  Wellington  was  prone,  of  esti- 
mating without  regard  to  party  ties,  opinions  and  even  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  which  they  produced,  and  who  mistake  for  weakness  and 
versatility  that  which  was  in  truth  the  result  of  moral  firmness  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  do  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  Duke's  right  to  be  accounted 
a  statesman.  And  if  by  statesmanship  be  meant  an  aptitude  for  parlia- 
mentary war&re ;  the  power  of  sustaining  or  embarrassing  a  minister  by 
secret  cabals ;  if  it  require  the  talents  of  a  politician  to  prepare  an  arena,  in 
which  ambitious  individuals  may  contend,  and  to  attach  to  his  own  fortunes 
rising  influences,  to  retain  old  supporters  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
ciliates new ;  if,  in  a  word,  statesmanship  consist  in  knowing  how  to  direct 
or  to  defeat  the  thousand  intrigues  which  are  mixed  up  in  all  the  public 
affaira  of  a  constitutional  country ;  if  the  art  of  governing  consist  of  such 
knowledge  and  such  faculties  as  these,  then  Wellington  was  indeed  a 
statesman  of  very  ordinary  calibre.  But  if  we  are  bound  to  concede  the 
title  only  to  one  who  conceives,  attempts,  and  brings  to  a  successful  issue 
great  designs,  who  knows  how  to  surmoimt  unlooked-for  difficulties;  to 
disentangle  complicated  situations,  and  to  create  resources  for  himself,  when 
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all'  around  seems  desperate ;  who  can  preserve  his  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion in  the  midst  of  passions  inflamed  to  madness ;  who  can  discover  the 
road  to  succe^^  which  all  besides  have  missed ;  who  can  make  head  against 
intrigues,  frustrate  mischievous  projects,  and  forget  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
probable  issue  all  selfish  and  meaner  considerations ;  if,  in  short,  we  are 
bound  to  assign  the  title  to  him  who  arranges  his  plans  wisely,  and  executes 
them  with  as  much  of  vigour  as  he  has  exhibited  prudence  in  their  pre- 
paration ;  if  such  be  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  up  a  great  statesman, 
then,  beyond  all  question,  Wellington  as  a  statesman  was  great.  What  he 
did  in  the  Peninsula  to  sustain  the  war,  and  to  provide  for  success,  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  people  and  their  indigenous 
governments,  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  by  the  con- 
flicting views  of  the  cabinets  of  London,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
could  have  been  done  as  well  neither  by  Canning,  nor  by  Castlereagh,  nor 
by  Percival,  nor  by  Lord  Liverpool,  nor  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  yet  no 
one  has  ever  disputed  the  right  of  any  of  these  ministers  to  be  accounted 
a  great  statesman. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  material  proofs  of  perspicacity  and  political  in- 
telligence with  which  the  whole  of  Wellington's  career  aboimds.  What 
his  notions  were  of  the  system  of  Government  in  India,  and  of  the  &te  of 
the  French  conquests  in  Egypt,  has  been  shown  elsewhere.  Experience 
justified  them  all,  as  well  as  the  predictions  recorded  in  a  memorandum 
lately  brought  to  light  on  the  financial  condition  of  Mysore.  The  reforms 
which  h^  eflfected  in  the  general  government  of  Seringapatam,  received 
the  commendation  of  all  competent  judges.  The  same  thing, may  be  said 
of  the  modifications  which  he  introduced  into  the  civil  administration  of 
Portugal.  Among  these  latter  may  be  cited,  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary chest,  a  new  system  of  customs,  an  improved  method  of  raising  taxes, 
and  some  important  changes  for  the  better  in  the  management  of  the 
arsenal  and  dockyard  as  well  as  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  On 
all  these  subjects  the  Duke  entertained  ideas  the  most  just,  as  well  as  the 
most  elevated,  though  his  influence  was  not  always  powerftil  enough  to 
force  their  adoption  upon  others.  We  cannot  sufliciently  admire  the  clear- 
headedness with  which,  in  his  tent  before  the  enemy,  he  exposed  the 
folly  of  an  English  delusion,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  the  Peninsula 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  *  ;  with  which  he  withstood  the  proposal 
to  sell  the  property  of  the  crown  and  of  the  clergy ;  and,  last  of  all,  to 
throw  the  English  army  for  its  subsistence  upon  a  system  of  requisitions, 
similar  to  that  which  the  French  had  adopted  since  1789. 

But  that  which  goes  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  praise  is  the  exquisite 
tact,  the  consummate  ability,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
practicable  a  legitimate  demonstration  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  his 
wise  course  of  proceeding  in  181 5,'^  whereby  he  brought  about  the  second 

♦  [M.  Brialmont  falls  into  the  same  mistake  which  almost  all  foreigBers,  not  dealers 
in  money,  commit  when  speaking  of  the  Bank  of  England.  They  seem  to  regard  that 
corporation  as  a  great  national  concern,  instead  of  what  it  is  —  a  private  company, 
brought  by  accident,  as  much  as  anything  else,  into  immediate  commnnication  with 
the  Government.] 
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restoration,  in  defiance  of  the  Chambers,  the  armj,  and  the  people,  who 
shouted  with  one  voice,  "  Down  with  the  Bourbons !  "  and  in  iqpite,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  allied  sovereigns  themselves,  who  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  possibilitj,  or,  at  all  events,  as  to  the  fitness,  of  replacing 
Louis  XVni.  upon  the  throne. 

Again  we  may  refer,  in  proof  of  Wellington's  political  perspicadtj,  to 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  of  the  Peninsular  nations,  at  different 
stages  of  the  war,  and  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  resources  of  France, 
as  well  before  as  after  the  great  catastrophe  of  1815.  Every  one  of  these 
opinions,  not  less  than  the  measure  which  he  took  of  the  men  with  whom 
from  time  to  time  he  was  brought  into  connection,  events  fully  justified. 
Indeed,  so  curiously  accurate  in  those  respects  is  his  correspondence,  that 
many  of  the  letters  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  long  after  the 
events  to  which  they  refer  had  occurred.  Thus  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1809,  before  the  Cortes  met,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Henry  Welledey, 
'^  I  declare  that  if  I  were  in  Buonapai^te's  place,  I  should  leave  the  English 
and  the  Cortes  to  settle  Spain  between  them  as  they  pleased ;  and  I  should 
not  have  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  in  a  very  short  time  Spain  would  &II 
into  the  power  of  France."  .  .  .  '*  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  country 
capable  of  conducting  the  Government"  .  .  .  "  I  should  prefer  to  the 
Cortes  a  wise  Bourbon,  if  we  could  find  one  and  make  him  Regent." 

At  a  moment  when  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  waa  accepted  every 
where,  Wellington  not  only  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  that 
edifice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  endure  for  ages,  but  pointed^  out  dis* 
tinctly  the  causes  which  must  operate  to  throw  it  down,  and  the  means  by 
which  its  fall  might  be  hastened.  From  that  hour,  while  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Spain,  he  took  care  as  much  as  possible  to  r^ulate  his  own  pro- 
ceedings according  to  the  general  state  of  Europe.  Something  told  him 
that  the  little  army  on  the  Mondego  had  a  mighty  part  to  play  in  the 
sanguinary  drama  which  agitated  the  world,  and  that  not  the  &te  of  the 
Peninsula  alone  was  at  stake,  nor  yet  the  question  of  England*8  naval 
supremacy,  but  the  independence  and  the  liberty  of  all  nations,  menaced 
by  the  ambition  of  one  man.  "  Spain,"  says  a  French  author*,  "  was  then 
what  Britain  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  C^sar, — the  last  rampart.  Wel- 
lington there  fixed  and  defended  himself.  His  task  was  to  gain  time  for 
Europe,  that  it  might  rally.  There  lay  the  weak  point,  there  was  the 
heel  of  Achilles.  Hence  the  attention  of  Europe  fixed  itself,  in  the  end, 
on  that  corner  where  the  flame  smouldered,  and  on  that  man,  not  brilliant 
but  determined,  towards  whom  as  yet  no  attention  had  been  turned.  The 
Emperor  observed  him  too,  and  from  the  mountains  of  the  North  he  spoke 
from  time  to  time  of  falling  upon  the  South,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
struggle  as  with  a  thunderbolt.  That  deaf  and  dumb  protest  was  to 
him  a  sore,  irritating  and  ceaseless ;  the  blasted  ^t  which  threatened 
his  destiny." 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1810,  Wellington  wrote  to  Mr.  Stewart  in  these 
terms :  ''  The  interesta  of  the  whole  world  are  too  closely  connected  with 


*  Jean  Lemoine. 
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the  sbmggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  permit  ub  to  withdraw  one  step." 
And  again  in  December,  1811,  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck :  ^^  I  have  long  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  we  shall  see  a  general  resistance  throughout 
£iirope  to  the  horrible  and  base  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  and  that  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  drama,  as  counsellors  as  well 
as  actors."  The  same  year  he  writes  again  to  Lord  Liverpool :  ^'  I  am 
oomrinced,  that  if  we  only  hold  on  a  little  longer,  we  shall  see  the  world 
emancipated." 

The  Emperor's  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  produced 
no  change  in  Wellington's  opinions.  The  ceremony  was  scarcely  over 
when  he  wrote  to  General  Crawiurd :  "  The  Austrian  marriage  is  a  terri- 
ble event,  and  must  prevent  any  great  movement  on  the  continent  for  the 
present.  Still  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  at  one  time  or  another  a  check 
to  the  Buonaparte  system.  Recent  transactions  in  Holland  show,  that  it 
is  all  hollow  within,  and  that  it  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  wishes,  the 
interests,  and  the  existence  of  civilised  society,  that  he  cannot  trust  even 
his  brothers  to  carry  it  into  execution."  In  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of  Jidy, 
1811,  to  General  Dumouriez,  he  observes,  ^^  It  is  impossible  that  Europe 
can  much  longer  submit  to  the  debasing  tyranny  which  oppresses  it." 
And  again  to  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  '^  Either  Buonaparte  must  drive  us  out 
of  the  Peninsula,  or  he  must  lower  his  tone  in  Europe." 

In  a  letter  to  M.  Constant  de  Rebecque,  of  the  81st  of  January,  1812, 
he  thus  expresses  himself  respecting  the  financial  and  territorial  condition 
of  the  empire  :  ^'  War  is  to  Buonaparte's  government  a  source  of  revenue. 
.  .  .  At  first  he  did  not  seek  to  extend  the  territory  of  France  beyond 
what  has  been  called  its  natural  limits.  ...  It  seemed  as  if  he  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  hazards  to  which  an  empire  too  far  extended  is  ex- 
posed. ...  It  was  neither  safe  nor  convenient  to  pillage  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  or  Denmark.  But  now  Buonaparte  has  need  of  the  re- 
sources of  Holland,  of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  of  Rome,  to  replenish  his 
exchequer ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  absorbed  them."  Again 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1813,  he  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst :  "  He  (Napoleon) 
exists  internally  upon  the  most  extensive  and  expensive  system  of  cor- 
ruption that  was  ever  established  in  any  country,  and  externally  upon  his 
military  power,  which  is  supported  almost  exclusively  by  foreign  contri- 
butions. If  he  can  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  France  by  any  means,  his 
system  must  &U.  It  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  his  internal  government, 
and  of  his  army ;  and  the  reduction  of  either  would  be  fetal  to  him." 

These  views,  which  now  appear  to  us  obviously  just,  were,  when  first 
put  forward,  absolute  novelties.  No  doubt  there  were  many  acute  intel- 
lects who,  after  1812,  regarded  the  empire  as  at  an  end,  or,  at  all  events, 
considered  that  its  downfall  must  be  near ;  but  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  single  document  which  indicates  so  clearly  as  the  Wellington  Cor- 
respondence of  1810,  the  source  of  the  weakness  and  the  causes  which 
were  at  work  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power. 

The  following  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  written  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  shows  how  well  the  Duke  understood  the  temper 
of  the  French  people ;  "  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Napoleon's 
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power  stands  upon  corruption ;  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  employes  civih  of  the  GoTemment, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  new  proprietors." 

Equally  just  is  the  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of  society  in  Paris 
during  his  residence  there  in  1814,  and  of  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  Government  of  Louis  XVIII. :  "  That  miserable  revolution,  and  its 
immediate  consequences,  have  entirely  ruined  the  nation.  Everybody  is 
poor ;  and  the  cause  of  it  is,  that  the  institutions  of  the  countiy  prevent 
any  family  from  becoming  rich  and  powerfuL  All,  therefore,  look  to  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service,  not,  as  formerly,  for  the  honour  thence 
arising,  but  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  King  cannot  keep  up  one- 
fourth  of  the  imperial  army ;  and  a  horde  of  employes  (Buonaparte,  for 
reasons  now  well  understood,  took  a  vast  number  of  persons  into  public 
pay)  are  sent  about  their  business.  If  you  contemplate  this  picture,  which 
is  perfectly  true,  you  will  not  fail  to  discover  both  the  cause  and  the 
nature  of  the  perils  with  which  we  are  threatened.  Yet  this  discontent 
might  be  overcome  if  they  would  only  adopt  wise  measures  for  improving 
the  tone  of  public  opinion.*** 

This  letter,  taken  with  the  rest  which  we  have  quoted,  does  honotir  to 
the  good  sense  and  clear  political  foresight  of  the ^  Duke  of  Wellington. 
There  did  not  befall  a  single  event — a  single  consummation  of  any  moment 
— which  he  had  not,  in  some  sort,  predicted  in  his  despatches.  It  may 
be  truly  said,  that  he  foretold  in  succession,  the  final  success  of  the  war 
in  Spain — the  influence  which  that  war  would  exercise  over  public  opinion 
in  other  nations  —  the  general  rising  of  Europe  against  Buonaparte  —  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  supported  as  it  was  by  corruption  within,  and  by  military 
force  without — the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia  f  —  the  awakening  of 
public  spirit  in  Germany  —  the  triumph  of  the  Allies  in  the  campaign  of 
1813  \ — the  defection  of  the  French  people  attracted  towards  their  ancient 
kings  by  an.  insatiable  desire  for  repose  and  liberty  §  —  the  return  from 
Elba,  brought  about  by  the  blunders  of  the  restoration,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  army  —  the  failure  of  Buonaparte's  efforts  to  re-establish  a  power 
which  never  had  any  other  foundation  than  the  force  of  armies  —  last  of 
all,  the  outburst  of  the  Spanish  people  against  Ferdinand,  brought  about 
by  the  stupidity  of  the  King,  and  the  fatal  counsels  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surroimded. 

Wellington  saw  the  great  advantage  which  would  result  to  the  Allies, 
and  especially  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  from  his  continuance  in  the  souUi 
of  France,  and  this  it  was  which  induced  him  so  early  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal to  serve  with  his  army  in  the  north  of  Europe.  || 

*  Letter  to  General  Dumouriez,  26th  Nov.,  1814. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  25th  July,  1812:  "  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  any 
resources,  and  is  prudent,  and  his  Russians  will  really  fight,  Buonaparte  will  not 
succeed." 

X  Letter  to  General  Dumouriez,  22nd  Nov.,  1813. 

§  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  10th  July,  1814. 

II  See,  among  others,  his  letter  of  the  10th  January,  1814,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in 
which  he  says,  "  Though  I  am  quite  sure  that  Buonaparte  has  no  intention  of  making 
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Towards  the  end  of  1813,  the  Duke's  influence  had  become  so  great  ikat 
the  English  minister  consulted  him  on  every  question  of  importance  that 
arose.  We  see  proof  of  this  in  his  letter  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1814, 
in  which  the  Duke  explains  to  Lord  Bathurst  his  views  respecting  the 
defence  of  Canada ;  in  that  of  the  10th  of  January,  the  same  year,  in 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  Allies  ought  to  operate  by  de- 
bouching &om  Mayence  instead  of  moving  through  Switzerland  ;  and  in 
that  of  the  lith  of  August,  1813,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  basis,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna :  "  There  appears  no  concert,  or 
common  cause,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  There  are  some  leading 
principles^  however,  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  on  which  the  interests 
of  all  parties  should  coincide,  such  as  the  independence  of  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy,  of  Holland,  and  France ;  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  the  King's 
£uiiily,  the  re-establidiment  of  the  Russian  frontier,  and  of  the  Prussian 
influence  over  Saxony  and  Hesse ;  a  frontier  for  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
and  influence  in  Grermany  to  balance  that  of  Prussia;  the  re-establishment 
of  the  independence  of  the  Hans  Towns,"  &c. 

With  these  multitudinous  proofs  before  him,  of  sagacity  and  political 
forethought,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  hereafter  will  refuse  to  Wellington 
the  title  of  a  statesman.* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  possessed  great  moral  energy,  and  invincible 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  own  enterprises.  When  all  appeared  lost 
in  Spcdn,  and  elsewhere  the  question  raised  was  about  the  recall  of  the 
army,  he  wrote  to  the  minister  :  "  Don't  despair  —  the  enemy  will  con- 
clude by  evacuating  the  country."  |  And  on  another  occasion :  "  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  French  wUl  not  take  possession  of  Portugal  this  winter, 
at  all  events,  unless  they  receive  large  reinforcements,  and  even  in  that 
case,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  succeed."  And  yet  again :  "  It  is  true 
that  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  which  has  been  necessarily  defensive 
on  our  part,  nothing  very  brilliant  has  been  done.  I  should  have  run  the 
risk,  in  case  of  failure,  of  being  horribly  abused,  and  of  losing  even  the 
little  reputation  which  I  have  acquired  ;  but  I  should  have  acted  untruly 
towards  the  Government,  if  I  had  not  frankly  declared  it  was  my  opinion 
that  it  would  betray  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country  unless  it 
should  continue  its  efforts  in  the  Peninsula,  of  the  results  of  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  despair,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  at  Areyzaga." 

Some  time  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool :  "  I  am  greatly 
pleased  at  the  news  which  you  send  me  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  north"  (the  probable  rupture  between  France  and  Eussia).  "God 
grant  they  may  be  true ;  in  which  case  we  shall  see  some  day  an  end  to 

peace,  in  spite  of  all  his  fine  speeches  and  declarations,  I  am  equally  snre  that  the 
people  of  France  wiU  compel  him  to  do  so,  provided  the  Allies  sustain  no  disaster." 

*  M.  Thiers,  in  his  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  says,  **The 
English  had  lost  Nelson  and  Pitt.  Wellington,  indeed,  remained  to  them,  superior  to 
both."  At  the  same  time,  the  French  historian  destroys  in  some  degree  the  effect  of 
this  eulogium  by  observing,  a  few  pages  further  on,  "  The  English  soldier,  steady  and 
slow,  was  a  fit  instrument  for  the  genius,  little  expansive^  but  wise  and  resolute,  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley." 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  10th  March,  1810. 
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this  frightful  tTraxmy.  Indeed,  whether  the  present  news  be  true  or  fidse, 
my  firm  conviction  is  that  they  will  become  true  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
bj  holding  on  a  little  longer  we  shall  witness  the  deliveranoe  of  Europe." 
This  confidence  in  the  future,  which  contributed  so  largelj  to  succees  in 
the  Spanish  war,  Wellington  manifested  from  its  very  commencement. 
He  saw  likewise  at  the  outset,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  triumphant  iasae 
he  must  establish  himself,  not  at  Cadiz,  as  the  Govenunent  wished,  but 
in  Portugal.  Before  he  had  even  landed  he  wrote  fiiom  on  board  the 
"  Crocodile"  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1808,  to  General  Spencer:  **  We  can  do 
nothing  more  useful  for  the  Spaniards  than  to  occupy  Portugal  and  or- 
ganise a  good  army  there."  In  a  note  dated  the  7th  of  March  in  the 
following  year.  Sir  Arthur  reiterated  this  opinion  by  saying,  "I  have 
always  been  convinced  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  defend  Portugal,  and  that  the  measures 
taken  for  the  occupation  of  that  country  would  prove  eminently  usefxil  to 
the  Spaniards  in  their  war  with  Fitmce."  On  the  25th  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  be  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh :  ^*  My  opinion  is  that  we  ought 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  Portugal,  and  that  we  are  very  well  able  to  do  so 
if  the  Portuguese  army  and  the  militia  are  filled  up."  And  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1811,  to  Lord  Liverpool :  "  Consider  that  Portugal  will  be  the  base 
of  all  your  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  of  whatever  nature  these  may  be. 
My  opinion  has  never  varied  on  this  point." 

Those  who  have  formed  their  judgment  afler  the  event,  consider  it  quite 
natural  that  Wellington  should  have  taken  Portugal  as  ihe  base  of  his 
operations.  We  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  however,  that  this  notion, 
obvious  and  conformable  as  it  is  to  the  principles  of  strategy,  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  any  one,  and  was,  on  the  contraiy,  rejected  by  the  vrhole 
world.  Sir  John  Moore  himself  had  pronounced  the  defence  of  Portugal 
against  the  French  army  to  be  impossible  ;  and  this  testimony  of  a  brave 
man  was  naturally  enough  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Duke's  views,  who 
in  consequence  found  it  extremely  diflicult  to  press  his  own  opinion  upon 
the  Government  in  London,  and  still  more  so  to  make  the  officers  of  his 
army  comprehend  that  he  was  able  to  provide  against  all  contingencies. 
He  stood  alone  for  a  long  time  in  the  belief  that  Spain  could  be  defended 
from  Lisbon.  Neither  the  opposition  of  his  staff,  nor  the  criticisms  of 
Parliament,  nor  the  fears  of  the  minister,  nor  even  his  own  reverses,  could 
shake  that  happy  confidence.  Wellington's  force  of  character  exhibited 
itself  throughout,  in  the  contests  which  he  was  driven  to  maintain  with 
his  own  Government  in  order  to  keep  his  army  in  the  Peninsula.  "  I  con- 
ceive," he  writes  on  the  14th  of  January,  1810,  to  Mr.  Villiera,  "  that  ^e 
honour  and  interests  of  the  country  require  that  we  should  hold  our 
ground  here  as  long  as  possible,  and  please  God  I  will  maintain  it  as  long 
as  I  can ;  and  I  will  neither  endeavour  to  shifl  from  my  own  shoulders 
on  those  of  the  ministers  the  responsibility  for  the  failure,  by  calling  for 
means  which  I  know  they  cannot  give,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  not  add 
materially  to  the  fecility  of  attaining  our  object ;  nor  will  I  give  to  the 
ministers,  who  are  not  strong,  and  who  must  feel  the  delicacy  of  their  own 
situation,  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  army  fix)m  a  position  which,  in 
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mj  opinion,  the  Honour  and  interest  of  the  country  require  they  should 
maintain  as  long  as  possible You  see  the  dash  which  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  London  has  made  at  me.  I  act  with  a  sword 
hanging  oyer  me,  which  will  &11  upon  me,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
affairs  here.  But  they  may  do  what  they  please ;  I  shall  not  give  up  the 
game  here  as  long  as  it  can  be  played."*  On  the  same  day  he  says  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  ^^  I  shall  become  their  victim ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  alarmed 
by  this  additional  risk,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  I  shall 
continue  to  do  my  best  in  this  country."  On  the  27th  of  March  in  the 
same  year,  writing  to  General  Stuart,  he  says,  "  Though  the  difficulties  of 
all  kinds  with  which  we  have  to  contend  were  greater  than  they  are,  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world  are  too  deeply  involved  in  this 
contest  fi>r  us  to  recede  one  step  from  it  which  may  not  be  rendered  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  drciunstances."  In  holding  this  language  Welling- 
ton opposed  himself  to  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  his  countrymen. 
''  Every  officer,"  he  says,  "  who  arrives  from  England  tells  me  that  the 
recall  of  the  army  is  generally  expected,  and  some  of  them  even  add  that 
this  expectation  is  entertained  by  the  King's  ministers.  This  is  not  very 
encouraging."  At  the  period  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  Duke  had 
received  formal  orders  from  the  minister  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal.  It  was  probably  in  reference  to  these  orders  that,  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool :  "  I  am  willing  to  be  responsible  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  imder  yotur  lordship's  instructions  of  the  27th 
of  February,  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  people  may  tell  you,  I  am  not  so 
desirous,  as  they  imagine,  of  fighting  desperate  battles.  If  I  was,  I  might 
fight  one  any  day  I  please.  But  I  have  kept  the  army  for  six  months  in 
two  positions,  notwithstanding  their  own  desire  and  that  of  the  Allies,  that 
I  should  take  advantage  of  many  opportunities  which  the  enemy  ap- 
parently offered,  of  striking  a  blow  against  them,  in  some  of  which  the 
single  operation  would  certainly  have  been  successful.  But  I  have  looked 
at  the  great  result  of  maintaining  our  position  in  the  Peninsula,  and  have 
not  allowed  myself  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  the  wishes  of  the  Allies,  and 
probably  of  some  of  our  own  army,  that  I  should  interfere  more  actively  in 
some  partial  affairs ;  or,  by  the  opinion  of  others,  that  we  ought  to  quit 
the  country  prematurely :  and  I  have  not  harassed  my  troops  by  marches 
and  counter-marches,  in  conformity  to  the  enemy's  movements.  I  believe 
that  the  world  and  the  Peninsula  begin  to  believe  that  I  am  right."  On  the 
19th  of  December,  1810,  he  writes  again  to  Lord  Liverpool :  "  All  things 
considered,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  final  success  of  my  opera- 
tions :  and  whether  I  succeed  or  not,  I  am  convinced  that  my  system  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  attended  with  advantages."  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1811,  he  says  to  Mr.  Villiers,  "  I  persevered  in  the  system  which 
1  thought  best,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  every  British 
officer  in  the  country  that  I  ought  to  embark  the  army;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Portuguese  civil  authorities  contended  that  the  war  ought 
to  be  maintained  on  the  firontier,  for  which  they  wanted  not  only  physical 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Villiers,  2nd  January,  1810. 
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force,  but  the  means  of  providing  for  tlie  force  which  they  could  produce 
in  the  field.  I  believe  nothing  but  something  more  than  fimmesB  oould 
have  carried  me  through  the  nine  months'  discussion  with  these  contend- 
ing opinions.  To  this  add,  that  the  people  in  England  were  changiiig 
their  opinions  almost  with  the  wind,  and  you  will  see  diat  I  have  not 
much  to  look  to,  excepting  myself." 

The  Opposition  made  vain  efforts  to  shake  this  rare  firmn^s,  — a  com- 
bination of  faith  in  the  future  and  of  confidence  in  himself.  Wellington 
did  not  even  endeavour  to  cast  upon  others  the  responsibility  of  a  struggle, 
the  least  &ilure  in  which  would  have  proved  &tal  to  his  reputation.  He 
accepted  frankly  his  share  of  the  unpopularity  which  attended  the  capitu- 
lation of  Cintra.  He  openly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  strong 
measures  which  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  He  exposed  him- 
eelf  boldly  to  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition,  who  accused  the  Government 
of  having  compromised  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  Talavera,  in  the 
imfortunate  expedition  to  Walcheren,  by  writing  the  following  letter,  of 
which  the  prime  minister  made  use,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Cabinet  torn 
its  responsibility :  "  You  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  know,  that  I  don't  think 
affairs  would  have  been  in  a  better  state  here,  if  you  had  sent  your  great 
expedition  into  Spain,  instead  of  to  the  Scheldt." 

Wellington  exhibited  the  same  self-denial  in  1813,  by  writing  to  the 
Prime  Minister  thus :  "  It  is  not  the  Government  which  ought  to  be  attacked 
for  the  want  of  success  in  the  siege  of  Burgos ;  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  the  siege,  it  was  entirely  my  own  act." 

However  critical  his  situation  might  be,  the  Duke  never  clamoured  for 
succours  which  he  knew  that  the  Government  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
supply.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Villiers,  "  enjoying  as  I  do  the  con- 
fidence of  the  ministers,  being  aware  of  their  resources,  the  use  they  make 
of  them,  and  the  difiSculties  of  every  kind  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend, it  would  be  dishonourable  in  me  to  propose  in  my  despatches  mea- 
sures which  they  could  not  adopt,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which 
might  result  from  them.  I  know  very  well,"  he  adds,  "  that  40,000  men 
could  do  what  30,000  could  not.  But  when  the  ministers  cannot  find 
them,  would  it  be  right,  would  it  be  honourable  in  me,  to  ask  for  a  single 
man  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  I  have  in  view  ?  "  | 

The  more  adverse  circumstances  became,  and  the  more  politicians  kept 
aloof  from  him,  the  greater  readiness  Wellington  exhibited  to  add  to  his 
own  labours  and  responsibilities.  This  strength  of  character  and  admirable 
perseverance  produced  results  which  military  genius  alone  never  could 
have  brought  about.  It  was  by  the  possession  of  these  quaUties  that  he 
kept  his  army  from  becoming  discouraged  under  circumstances,  when 

*  See  letters  to  Lord  Liverpool,  25th  August,  and  6th  Dec.  1809,  and  23rd  Nor. 
1812. 

t  See  also  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  19th  August,  1813 :  "I  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  troubling  Government  with  requisitions  for  forces,  but  have  always  carried 
on  the  service,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  that  which  has  been  placed  at  my 
disposal." 
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fbrtone  seemed  almost  to  have  deserted  him.  To  this  fiict,  General  Stewart, 
among  others,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  refers. 
"  When  we  learned  at  Deleytosa,"  he  says,  "  after  the  battle  of  Talaveia, 
that  the  Anstrians  were  overthrown,  the  whole  army  became  disheartened. 
It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  head  against  the 
French.  Sir  Arthur  did  not  share  in  this  opinion.  He  spoke  and  acted 
as  if  events  had  taken  the  course  which  he  desired,  and  this  opinion  led 
every  one  of  us  to  believe  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  foreseen  all, 
and  provided  against  it."  The  same  author  says  again :  "  I  do  not  pi*etend 
to  blame  any  officer,  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  was  but  one 
man  in  the  army  who  did  not  despair  of  the  imdertaking,  and  that  was 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  So  fer  from  desponding,  he  affirmed  that  he  was 
quite  able  to  defend  Portugal,  even  if  Spain  shotdd  submit." 

Perseverance,  calm  and  energetic  like  this,  proves  that  Wellington  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  own  plans  of  campaign,  at  which  he  arrived,  not 
till  after  deep  study,  and  the  most  laborious  consideration  of  every  possible 
contingency.  Before  canying  a  project  into  effect,  he  was  accustomed  to 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  provide  against  all  results.  His 
judgment;,  always  soimd,  was  acted  upon  neither  by  fear  nor  by  enthusiasm. 
For  this  reason  it  was,  that  he  took  juster  views  of  things  than  other  men, 
and  calculated  every  issue  of  an  operation  before  he  undertook  it.  Hence, 
in  1811,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  "  Spain  will  in  the  end  thi-ow  off  the 
yoke  of  France."  On  the  17th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  to  Admiral 
Berkeley,  "  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  enemy  will  not  succeed  in  his 
attack  upon  Lisbon ; "  to  Lord  Liverpool,  "  The  French  army  of  the  north, 
and  that  of  Andalusia,  will  probably  not  come  to  the  support  of  Massena ; " 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  "  Cadiz  has  been  fortified,  as  well  as  Portugal ;  it 
may  therefore  be  doubted,  whether  the  French  will  ever  take  either  the 
one  or  the  other ; "  to  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1813,  "I  believe 
that  I  could  guard  the  Pyrenees  as  easily  as  I  can  Portugal ; "  and  on  the 
18th  of  Jirne,  1815,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  at  three  in  the  morning, 
"  Keep  the  English  quiet,  I  beg  of  you,  as  much  as  you  can.  Let  them 
be  ready  to  start ;  but  don't  let  them  get  hurried  or  frightened,  for  all  will 
turn  out  well  for  us." 

One  virtue,  not  often  found,  Wellington  possessed  to  a  high  degree, 
namely,  moderation  in  success,  and  clemency  after  victory.  His  instincts 
caused  him  very  easily  to  imderstand,  that  to  govern,  men  must  not  hate ; 
and,  as  a  distinguished  writer  expresses  it,  that  ^^  great  statesmen  are 
generous  in  their  natures."  In  1803,  when  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  about  to  open.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  issu^  the  foDowing  proclama- 
tion :  *'  General  Wellesley  does  not  intend  to  make  war  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Amildars  and  others  are  therefore  required  to  remain  quietly 
at  their  stations,  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  they  shall  receive.  If  they 
do  no  injury  to  the  British  army,  no  injury  tnll  be  done  to  them."  In 
1804,  after  having  reduced  these  barbarous  people  to  subjugation,  he  re- 
commended the  Peishwah  "  to  proclaim  a  general  pardon  and  amnelty,  as 
the  best  means  of  re-  establishing  his  authority,  as  well  as  order  and  in- 
ternal tranquillity."     "  The  war  will  never  come  to  an  end,"  he  wrote  to 
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the  Goyernor-General,  "  tmlefls  he  publish  a  genend  ptrdon;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  the  Grovemment  wishes  English  troops  to  become  the  instroments 
of  the  Peishwah's  vengeance.** 

In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  English  council  at 
Poonah.  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  brought  t»  an  end, 
eveiy  feeling  of  animosily  should  cease."  And  again  to  Oolonel  Murraj, 
"  Treat  the  Mahrattas  with  the  greatest  kindness,  with  the  utmost  posoble 
forbearance.'' 

When,  in  1810,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  acting  on  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Court  of  London,  gave  Wellington  authoritj  to  dismiss  Souza 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  his  two  most  determined  enemies,  he  abstained 
from  exercising  it.  He  even  kept  in  their  places  functionaries  deToted  to 
the  interests  of  the  fidalgos;  belieying  that  more  was  to  be  gained  hj 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  than  by  harshness,  dependent  on  phjracal 
force.  He  had,  indeed,  the  mortification  to  see  that  his  excellent  inten- 
tions were  misunderstood ;  yet  this  did  not  prerent  him  from  writing,  three 
days  afterwards,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  R^ency  in  Madrid,  and  adYiong 
the  publication  of  a  general  amnesty,  in  &Tour  of  aU  Spaniards  then  in 
exile.  "  If  my  efforts,"  he  says,  <'  to  free  the  country  from  its  opproanora 
be  crowned  with  success,  negotiations  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  opened  £>r 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitiye  peace  between  Spain  and  France ;  and  the 
amnesty  will  remove  the  main  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
completion  of  such  an  arrangement.  Besides,  all  these  exiles,  some  of 
them  very  wealthy,  others  possessed  of  even  gr^t  ability,  will  act  as  a 
sort  of  rallying  point  in  France,  by  means  of  which  the  revolutionary  party 
will  always  be  able  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Spain." 

In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  Wellington's  noble  and  generoua  views, 
the  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  must  be  read  at  length. 

We  may  be  permitted  once  again  to  refer  to  the  appeal  made  by  him,  in 
1810,  to  Lord  Liverpool,  with  the  view  of  getting  up  in  England  a  national 
subscription  for  the  Portuguese  ruined  by  the  war ;  and  the  strong  mea- 
sures which  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  pillage  of  the  provinces  invaded  by 
his  troops,  notwithstanding  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were 
very  ill-disposed  towards  him.* 

The  whole  of  the  Duke's  career  abounds  in  traits  of  this  kind.  It 
has  been  shown  how  he  received  and  brought  up  the  son  of  Doondiah, 
found  upon  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  India;  how  he  interested  himaelf  in 
&vour  of  General  Franceschi  t,  the  young  Mascarhenas,  and  many  other 
victims  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  Government;  and  with  what  solicitude 
he  protected,  against  the  tury  of  the  Portuguese,  the  wounded,  and  anch 
of  the  enemy's  soldiers  as  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  his  hands  afler  the 
evacuation  of  Oporto  in  1809.     On  the  latter  occasion,  he  addressed  to  the 

*  The  Duke's  moderation  and  forhessanes  somethnes  conflicted  ivith  the  views  of 
the  English  GK)vemtaent ;  as,  for  example^  when  the  English  GoremBMikt  withdrew  the 
licence  which  the  Duke  had  granted  to  French  trading  vessels,  after  the  capture  of 
St  Jean  de  Luz. 

t  A  French  general,  whom  the  Junta  of  Seville,  in  spite  of  Wellington's  remonsttances 
and  entreaties,  left  to  die  in  a  pestilential  dungeon. 
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inhabitants  the  following  prDckmation :  "  The  French  troops  having 
been  expelled  this  town,  by  the  superior  gallantry  and  discipline  of  the 
ahny  under  mj  command^  I  call  npon  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  to  be 
merciftd  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  By  the  laws  of  war  they  are  en- 
titled to  my  protection,  which  I  am  determined  to  afford  to  them." 

In  order  to  secure  similar  protection  for  his  own  soldiers,  the  Duke,  well 
aware  of  the  humanity  of  the  French  officers,  wrote,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1809,  to  General  Kellerman,  in  these  terms :  '*  Haying  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance,  I  renture  to  ask  your  good  offices  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army,  and  to  recommend  to  you  mj  wounded.  If 
it  be  Marshal  Soult  who  commands,  he  owes  me  all  the  care  which  he  can 
bestow  upon  these  brave  soldiers,  because  I  saved  his,  when  the  for- 
tune of  war  placed  them  in  my  hands,  from  the  iuiy  of  the  Portuguese 
people,  and  they  were  well  taken  care  of."  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  permitted 
the  French  surgeons  to  attend  to  the  sick  of  Soult's  army,  and  to  pass  to 
and  fro  frx>m  the  allied  camp  with  a  safe  conduct. 

The  French,  touched  by  these  chivHrons  proceedings,  were  anxious  to 
repay  them ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Marshal  Victor  caused  provisions  to  be 
distributed  among  the  English  whom  he  £>und  in  the  hospital  at  Talavera, 
when  his  own  men  were  dying  of  hunger.*  Thanks  to  this  interchange 
of  good  offices,  the  struggle,  which  was  carried  on  with  so  much  barbarism 
between  the  French  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  never  lost,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  the  character  of  civilised  warfare.  At 
Talavera,  during  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  battle,  the  soldiers  from  the 
two  armies  might  be  seen  descending  to  a  little  stream,  which  meandered 
through  the  middle  of  the  plain,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  mutually  to 
compliment  each  other  upon  the  gallantry  which  they  had  displayed  during 
the  morning. 

The  Spaniards,  always  vindictive,  pursued  a  diametrically  opposite 
course.  Indeed,  after  the  battle,  the  English  came  to  blows  with  Cuesta's 
soldiers,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  killing  or  mutilating  the  wounded 
Frenchmen.!  Take  another  trait,  which  does  honour  to  Wellington's 
army  :  —  On  the  25th  of  July,  1810,  Marshal  Ney,  after  having  driven  in 
General  Grawftu*d,  determined  to  follow  him  across  the  Coa.  On  two 
different  occasions  he  endeavoiu^d  to  pass  the  bridge  upon  that  river ;  but 
was  repulsed.  At  the  second  attempt,  while  the  fire  was  still  going  on,  a 
French  surgeon,  waving  his  handkerchief,  sat  down  to  dress  the  French 
woxmded,  amidst  a  shower  of  projectiles.  His  courage  and  humanity 
were  respected,  eveiy  musket  was  turned  away  from  him,  though  his 

*  "  The  French  general  officers  have,  in  general,  behaved  remarkably  well  to  the 
British  officers  and  soldiery  who  fell  into  their  hands,  in  consequence  of  the  march  of 
the  Spanish  tomy  from  Talavera  de  la  Bejna,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  and  in  many 
instances,  they  have  supplied  the  officers  with  money."—  Letter  to  Lard  Liverpool, 
17th  Dec,  1809. 

t  How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  English,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Bnsaco, 
permitted  the  French  to  come  and  remove  their  wonnded,  and  even  assisted  them  in 
the  performance  of  that  sacred  duty ! 
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countrymen,  whose  courage  oould  not  be  lestrained,  were  forming  &it  a 
third  attack.* 

M.  Chateaubriand  has  described  pother  trait  of  humanity,  quite  ts 
honourable,  in  a  letter  addreased  in  1815  to  the  ''Journal  de  Paris." 
''  We  have  too  much  re^>ect  for  glory  to  withhold  our  admiration  from 
Lord  Wellington ;  indeed,  we  are  touched  even  to  tears,  when  we  see  that 
great  and  venerated  man  promising,  during  our  retreat  in  Portugal,  two 
guineas  for  every  prisoner  who  should  be  brought  to  him  alive.'* 

These  acts  should  be  understood  by  the  French,  for  in  truth  he  esta- 
blished between  the  two  armies  such  an  exchange  of  good  offices  as  did 
honour  to  humanity,  even  amid  scenes  of  the  wildest  carnage. 

The  Prince  of  Essling  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Torres  Yedras  than  he 
was  anxious  to  reconnoitre  the  English  lines.  ''  He  found  himaelf,"  says 
M.  Thiers,  ''  imder  one  of  the  enemy^s  batteries,  which  he  examined  with 
a  glass  resting  upon  a  low  garden  wall.  The  English  officers,  who  distinctly 
recognised  the  illustrious  marshal,  exhibited  a  feeling  worthy  of  civilised 
nations,  when  they  are  unfortunately  reduced  to  the  necessi^  of  making 
war.  By  a  general  discharge  of  their  guns  they  might  have  overwhelmed 
the  staff  of  the  conomander-in-chief  with  bullets,  and  probably  destroyed 
himself;  they  fired  but  one  shot  in  order  to  make  him  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  with  such  accuracy  that  they  beat  down  the  wall  on  which  his  glass 
rested.  Massena  understood  the  courteous  notice,  saluted  the  battery,  and 
remounting  his  horse  rode  away."f 

In  a  cavalry  affidr  after  the  combat  of  El  Bodon,  1811,  a  French 
officer  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  down  Captain  Felton  Harvey,  when 
he  perceived  that  that  gallant  soldier  had  lost  an  aim ;  he  immediately 
gave  his  horse  another  direction,  saluted  his  adversary  with  his  sword,  and 
passed  on.  ^ 

The  same  year  General  Hill  put  to  the  rout  at  Aroyo  da  Molinos, 
Gerard^s  division  of  Drouet^s  corps.  During  the  combat,  an  Austrian 
officer,  called  Stemowitz,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  French  army, 
fell  into  Gerard's  hands.  He  would  have  undoubtedly  been  condemned 
and  shot,  had  not  Hill,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  his  opponent,  entreated 
to  have  that  officer  sent  back  as  a  personal  &vour  to  himself.  Drouet, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  check  which  his  troops  had  sustained,  granted 
the  request,  and  sent  back  the  prisoner,  who  was  besides  a  gallant  soldier. 

In  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  Jime,  1811,  the  English  as- 
saulted Fort  St.  Christoval  at  Badajoz,  where  Captain  Jondion  commanded. 
The  assault  was  repulsed  and  the  ditch  crowded  with  dead.  '^  In  the  midst 
of  the  coniusion  some  English  officers  implored  the  generous  compassion 
of  their  enemies.  The  gallant  Jondion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  people 
upon  the  ramparts,  shouted  out  to  the  officers  to  plant  one  of  the  ladders 
and  to  come  up  into  the  fort,  where  he  would  give  them  the  assistance 


*  Napier,  vol  v.  p.  351. 

t  Histoiy  of  thA  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  vol.  iii  p.  417. 

I  Napier,  voL  viL  p.  318. 
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'vrliicli  they  required.    The  adrice  was  followed,  and  the  French  eoldiers 
themselves  assisted  the  enemj  in  mounting  the  breach.* 

The  same  thing  was  done  imder  similar  circumstances  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful assault  of  St  Sebastian  on  the  25th  of  July,  1813.  The  particulars 
have  been  described  elsewhere. 

A  little  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  July,  1812,  the  English  and 
French,  passing  the  Douro  in  groups,  contended  with  each  other  amicably 
mrhich  should  give  place  to  the  other.  ^The  camps  on  each  side  of  the 
river  appeared  at  times,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  '^to  belong  to  the  same 
army,  so  difficult  was  it  to  make  these  brave  soldiers  entertain  towards 
each  other  feelings  of  hostility."  f 

About  the  same  period  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  French  and  English 
officers  salute  each  other  in  a  Mendly  manner  on  marches  when  their 
troops  moved  in  parallel  directions ;  as,  for  example,  during  the  march  of 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa  on  Guarena,  in  July,  1812.} 

The  French  general  Ferrey,  having  been  wounded  on  the  retreat  to 
Conmna,  died  soon  afterwards  of  his  hurts  at  Almeida.  On  the  27th  of 
July  the  English,  on  enterii^  the  place,  saw  the  Spaniards  busy  in  digging 
lip  the  general's  body  for  the  purpose  of  mutilating  it.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Light  Division,  the  same  who  had  so  often  fought  the  brave  division 
of  Ferrey,  immediatdly  interfered  and  took  the  body  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  have  done  it  outrage;  they  then  buried  it  with  all  respect 
in  a  new  grave,  upon  which  they  piled  up  masses  of  rock  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  such  indignities. 

Not  less  honourable  was  the  act  of  Marshal  Ney,  who,  after  having  done 
his  part  towards  the  destruction  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  caused  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  that  brave  general  in  the  bastion  of  Gorunna  where 
his  body  had  been  buried.  We  may  quote  also  the  magnanimity  of  that 
veteran  English  soldier  of  the  celebrated  43rd  regiment,  who  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1813,  at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  went  on  to  warn  a 
French  sentry  who  had  been  left  behind,  and  even  helped  him  to  put  on  his 
knapsack.  Jn  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  French  had  done  a  similar 
act  of  kindness  to  a  sentinel  of  the  48rd.  § 

Colonel  Napier,  in  his  "  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,"  quotes 
an  analogous  proceeding,  which  weU  des^ves  to  be  recorded.  "  One  day," 
he  says,  ^^  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ordered  a  detachment  of  riflemen 
to  seize  a  hill  which  was  guarded  by  a  small  number  of  French  soldiers. 
Seeing  the  riflemen  move  on  very  quickly  without  pulling  a  trigger,  he 
sent  to  desire  that  they  would  commence  firing.  *  There  is  no  occasion 
for  it,'  replied  an  old  soldier,  who  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  the  butt  of 
his  musket  and  ran  his  fingers  over  the  barrel  as  if  he  were  plapng  upon 
a  wind  instrument.  That  soldier,  instead  of  firing,  transmitted  to  the 
French  sentry  a  telegraphic  despatch,  which  conveyed  some  such  informa- 
tion as  this,  *  We  want  that  post  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  you  are  not 

*  Victories  and  Conquests,  vol.  zz.  p.  252. 

t  Napier,  voL  ix.  p.  177. 

t  Id.  ib.  p.  191. 

§  Id.  vol.  xiL  p.  241. 
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in  force  enough  to  hold  it;  fall  bock,  and  jon  ahall  hare  it  again.' 
The  despatch  was  fully  understood,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  on  this 
occasion." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Leiih  Hay,  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceeding,  relates 
that  when  the  veteran  Greneral  Rey  came  out  of  the  citadel  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  all  that  remained  of  the  ganifion,  origi- 
nally 4000  strong,  the  English  officers  who  beheld  the  imposing  spectacle 
treated  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  General  Rey,  greatly  moved, 
lowered  his  sword  in  acknowledgment  of  the  civility  of  his  loyal 
adversaries. 

Wellington  encouraged  by  his  example  such  proceedings  as  these,  which 
robbed  war  of  some  of  its  horrors,  and  ensured  to  the  soldier  his  own  self- 
esteem  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  As  often  as  the  Duke  could 
oblige  a  French  general  he  never  permitted  the  opportunity  to  pass.  Thus, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1809,  he  wrote  to  Kellerman :  "  Tour  aide-de- 
camp, M.  de  Turrenne,  is  a  prisoner  with  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  army  in  Castile,  and  he  has  been  sent  to  Seville.  He  passed 
thither  before  I  was  aware  that  he  had  been  taken ;  but  I  have  news  of 
him,  and  he  is  quite  well.  I  have  applied  to  the  Spanish  Grovemment 
that  it  will  do  me  the  &vour  to  consent  to  his  return  to  the  French  army 
in  exchange  for  Lieutenant  Cameron,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  an  answer. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  restore  Lieutenant  de 
Turrenne  to  you ;  and  that,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  that  object,  I  will  use 
my  best  endeavours  to  make  him  comfortable." 

Another  generous  act  of  his  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  King 
Joseph,  who,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1812,  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  Wel- 
lington has  had  the  courtesy  to  send  me  on  your  letters,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy." 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  record  these  humane  and  chivalrous  proceedings, 
because  they  form  a  happy  contrast  to  the  scenes  of  horror  and  carnage  of 
which  the  war  in  Spain  presents,  unfortunately,  so  many  examples. 

The  generous  intervention  of  three  English  officers  saved  the  life  of 
General  Lavalette  in  1815.  However  reprehensible  the  act  might  be  in 
a  legal  point  of  view,  it  testifies  most  honourably  to  the  sentiments  of 
regard  for  the  French  which  were  entertained  by  soldiers  formed  in  the 
school  of  Wellington. 

When  the  fortune  of  war  caused  any  officer  of  mark  to  fall  into  the 
Duke's  hands,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  him  like  a  comrade,  and 
admitting  him  to  his  table.  Take  a  case  described  by  Greneral  Lamare, 
chief  engineer  at  Badajoz,  during  the  siege  of  that  place  :  "On  perceiving 
the  prisoners  the  Duke  smiled,  and  said  to  them,  with  a  frank  and  gener- 
ous expression  of  countenance,  *  You  must  be  very  dred,  gentlemen ; 
have  you  breakfasted  ?  *  *  No,'  replied  General  Yeiland,  *  we  have  not 
had  time  *  (in  point  of  fact,  we  had  tasted  nothing  for  upwards  of  eigh- 
teen hours).  *  Very  well,  gentlemen,  come  in  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment.' We  all  passed  into  a  very  plain  tent,  where>  frugal  break&st  was 
served." 

The  Spanish  nation,  or  rather  the  chiefs  of  the  advanced  faction,  not  only 
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diBapprcred  of  condact  sacH  as  this,  but  charged  it  as  a  crime  upon  Wel- 
lington that  he  took  such  excessive  care  of  the  French.  These  censures 
"were  published  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  the  very  office  of  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  War  in  1813,  in  which  the  sack  of  St.  Sebastian  was  discussed. 
The  Duke  was  satisfied  with  replying  to  them  thus :  *'  In  regard  to  the 
charge  of  kindness  to  the  enemj,  I  am  afraid  it  is  but  too  well  founded, 
And  that,  until  it  is  positiyelj  ordered  by  authority  that  all  enemy^s  troops 
in  a  place  taken  by  stoim  should  be  put  to  death,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fH-erail  upon  Britiah  officers  and  soldiers  to  treat  an  enemy  when  they  are 
prisoners  otherwise  than  well.''  * 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Wellington  is  open  to  reproach  for  having  taken 
no  active  measures  to  bring  about  the  exchange  of  the  wretched  French 
prisoners  thrown,  well-nigh  naked,  on  the  biuning  rock  of  Cabrera,  f 

This  exchange  had  been  proposed  by  Cuesta  after  the  surrender  of 
Tarragona,  and  the  Duke  resisted  it ;  acting,  however,  under  the  orders  of 
the  English  Grovemment,  which  on  that  subject  would  never  listen  to 
reason.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could  have  discovered  in  Wel- 
lington's correspondence  some  words  of  protest  against  this  excessive 
rigour,  which  was  in  agreement  neither  with  his  sentiments  nor  with  his 
example.  If  he  made  none,  it  was  probably  because  he  despaired  of  lead- 
ing the  ministers  to  withdraw  from  a  procedure  adopted  for  the  attainment 
of  some  definite  end,  to  which  they  adhered  with  the  obstinacy  with  which 
men  usually  cling  to  unjust  and  violent  determinations.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  a  good  citizen  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to 
haye  averted  if  possible  from  his  country  the  disgrace  of  inflicting  upon 
enemies,  honourable  though  unibrtunate,  a  treatment  to  which  nothing  in 
modem  times  can  be  compared,  imless  it  be  the  disgraceful  captivity  in 
which  French  soldiers  were  detained  on  board  ship  at  Cadiz,  and  the  long 
suffering  of  that  illustrious  foeman  who,  too  confident  in  the  generosity  of 
his  enemy,  *'  came  to  seat  himself,  like  a  new  Themistocles,  beside  the 
hearth  of  the  English  people."  | 

It  is,  howerer,  just  to  observe,  that  with  respect  to  Napoleon,  Welling- 
ton had  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  himself.   He  opposed  undisguisedly, 

»  Letter  to  Henry  "Wellesley,  9tli  Oct.,  181S. 

t  It  is  well  known  with  what  barbarity  the  English  Gbvemment  placed  7000  French 
prisonera  on  that  isknd,  peopled,  as  Toreno  says,  only  with  wild  underwood.  About 
one  half  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  died.  XJpon  the  testimony  of  an  English  his- 
torian (Southey)  they  were  driven  to  make  buttons  out  of  the  bones  of  their  comrades, 
and  drinking  cups  out  of  skidls.  1500,  no  longer  able  to  endure  their  sufferings, 
entered  the  service  of  Spain ;  600,  almost  all  officers,  were  carried  to  England.  At 
the  termination  of  the  war  there  still  remained  2000  Frenchmen  upon  the  island. 

\  [We  have  no  wish  to  defend  their  treatment  of  their  prisoners  during  the  war  of 
the  French  Revolution  by  the  English.  It  admits  neither  of  explanation  nor  of  ex- 
ense;  but  the  refusal  to  effect  exchanges  must  be  charged,  not  upon  the  English 
Gk>Temment,  but  upon  Napoleon.  Repeated  proposals  were  made  to  him  to  give  back 
man  for  man  in  exchange  for  the  English  soldiers  and  seamen  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands ;  but  he  would  never  listen  to  them.  Indeed,  it  was  only  the  courtesy  of  his 
genends  in  Spain,  or  their  personal  regard  for  individuals,  which  enabled  the  Buke 
to  accomplish  the  few  exchanges  which  were  effected  during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.] 
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and  afler  the  &11  of  the  empire  rejected  with  disdain,  the  proposal  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  putting  him  to  deaUi.*  The  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this 
occasion  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  bears  date  28th  of  June,  1815,  and  well 
deserves  attention.  ''  Blucher,*^  he  says,  "  wishes  to  kill  him ;  but  1  have 
told  him  that  I  will  remonstrate,  and  shall  insist  upon  his  being  disposed  of 
by  common  accord  I  have  likewise  said  that,  as  a  private  fiiend,  I  advised 
him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  vile  a  transaction ;  that  he  and  1  had 
acted  too  distinguished  parts  in  these  transactions  to  become  executioners; 
and  that  I  was  determined  that  if  the  sovereigns  wished  to  put  him  to 
death  they  should  appoint  an  executioner,  which  should  not  be  me." 

This  letter,  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Viacount  d'Oste  to 
Charles  IX.,  exhibits  a  generous  nature,  which  was  capable  of  rising 
above  vulgar  animosities  and  prejudices.  And  so  far  Wellington  proved 
himself  superior  to  Napoleon,  who.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Due  d^Enghien, 
the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  the  royal  fiunily  of  f^mn,  overlooked  what  was 
due  to  misfortune,  and  who,  with  inconceivable  forgetfulness  of  honour  and 
self-respect,  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs  to  the  wretched  creature 
who  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Some  French  historians,  in  extenuation  of  that  frightful  testamentary 
bequest,  chained  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  having  advised  the  de- 
portation of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena ;  while  otho-s  censure  him  for  leaving 
Marshal  Ney  to  his  &te,  though  urged  with  tears  by  the  unfortunate 
Duchess  of  Elchingen  to  interfere  in  his  favour. 

[Of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Ney's  trial  and  execution  a  full  ac- 
count has  been  given  elsewhere,]  but  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to 
Napoleon^s  exile  are  due,  not  so  much  to  Wellington's  reputation  as  to 
historical  truth. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  that  when  he  again  fell  into  their  power,  the 
Allies  should  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  Europe  one  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  island  of  Elba  to  revisit 
France  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  No  further  confidence  could 
be  reposed  in  his  word  or  solenm  engagements,  afler  such  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  by  which  the  place  of  his  exile 
was  fixed.  As  to  the  situation  of  St.  Helena,  it  was  not  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  who  suggested  it ;.  indeed  he  appears  never  to  have  turned 
his  attentioir  to  the  subject  at  all.  In  fact,  so  early  as  the  month  of 
May,  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  had  decided  in  a  secret  conference  at 
Vienna,  that  if  Napoleon  should  ever  escape  from  Elba  and  fall  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  he  should  be  transported,  either  to  St.  Helena  or 

*  General  Muffling,  who  was  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  I>ake  about  the  offer, 
relates,  in  his  **  Memoin,"  that  Wellington  said  to  him,  "  Such  an  act  would  disgrace 
U8  with  posterity.  It  would  be  said  of  us,  that  we  were  not  worthy  of  being  the 
victors  of  Napoleon."  Yet  General  Gneisenau  insisted,  in  the  name  of  his  chief^  upon 
effecting  this  object;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  wrote  to  Muffling,  "Insist  upon 
Buonaparte  being  given  to  us,  that  he  may  be  executed.  The  law  of  eternal  justice. 
as  well  as  the  declaration  of  March,  permit  and  require  it  Thos  shall  the  blood  of 
our  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  on  the  16th  and  18th  June  be  ayenged.*'  Two  days 
afterwards  he  announced  Blucher^s  purpose  of  shooting  Napoleon  where  the  Doe 
d'Enghien  had  been  shot;  but  Wellington  would  not  suffer  it 
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6t.  Lucia.*  It  was  Fouch^  who  proposed  to  Louis  XVIII.  this  remote 
banishment ;  Talleyrand  supported  him  in  the  congress ;  and  the  proposal 
met  with  no  opposition,  except  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  alone. 

The  Portuguese  minister  had  proposed,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  the 
Azores;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  a  preference  for  St.  Lucia  or 
St.  Helena.  And  if,  at  last,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  made  choice  of  the 
latter,  it  was  because  French  travellers  themselves  had  pronounced  that 
island  to  be  an  agreeable  and  salubrious  place  of  residence. 

It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  ill-treatment  to  which  Na- 
poleon was  subjected  in  his  exile,  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Still 
the  English  Government  deserves  censure  for  having  &iled  to  sweeten, 
by  kindness  and  liberality,  the  evening  of  a  life  so  brilliant,  and  to  soothe 
as  iar  as  possible  the  anguish  attendant  on  the  heaviest  misfortune  of 
modem  times.  But  for  this  the  Duke  is  not  answerable ;  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  English  Cabinet  till  just  before  the 
Emperor*s  death.  No  doubt  it  woidd  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  see 
the  victor  of  Waterloo  publicly  protesting  against  the  annoyances  which 
were  inflicted  by  the  minister  on  the  captive  of  St.  Helena ;  but  the 
question  is,  was  he  aware  of  the  particulars  of  that  captivity — of  par- 
ticulars which  were  for  the  most  part  made  known  only  after  the  Emperor's 
death,  by  his  companions  in  exile  ?  It  was  not  Sir  Hudson  Lowef ,  it  was 
not  the  Government  —  the  abettor  of  that  unworthy  jailer — which  was 
likelj  to  speak  the  truth  in  regard  to  those  matters.  We  are  therefore 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  Duke  was  never  made  fully  aware  of  the  just 
grounds  of  complaint  which  the  Emperor  had  against  those  who  guarded 
him.  Could  we  believe  the  reverse,  then  the  Duke  would  be  culpable  in  our 
eyes  for  not  protesting ;  at  all  events,  for  having  failed  to  make  any  efforts 
with  the  Government,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  illustrious  victim. 
If  we  may  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  we  should  say, 
that  the  absence  of  every  document  capable  of  dispelling  our  doubts,  tells 
in  Wellington's  &vour.  At  the  same  time,  the  contrary  is  quite  possible ; 
for  die  Duke  was  not  one  of  those  sentimental  individuals  who  delight  in 
giving  utterance  to  generous  protests  in  cases  where  they  know  very  well 
they  could  not  possibly  succeed.  In  his  inner  heart  he  condemned  many 
a  proceeding  against  which  he  never  publicly  protested,  either  because 
he  was  not  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  resist  it,  or  because  he  had 
no  hope  of  resisting  effectually. 

In  alluding  to  what  has  been  already  stated  respecting  the  course  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Duke  in  Marshal  Ney*s  case,  and  the  immediate 
causes  of  it,  the  great  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  there  never  lived 

*  Capefigue,  Les  Cent  Jours,  p.  144. 

t  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe  long  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  like  many  other  faithful  servants 
of  the  Government  which  employed  him,  a  great  amount  of  unmerited  obloquy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Forsyth's  work  has,  in  some  degree,  vindicat^^d  him  from  the 
charge  of  wanton  cruelty ;  but  even  there  the  whole  truth  is  not  stated.  Sir  Hudson 
undertook  a  task  the  most  repulsive  to  a  generous  mind  which  could  have  been  im- 
posed upon  man ;  and  he  did  his  duty.  Whether  anybody  else,  who  was  determined 
not  to  connive  at  Napoleon's  escape,  would  have  fared  better  in  any  narratiye  drawn 
up  by  the  Emperor's  followers,  may  well  be  doubted.] 
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a  man  so  devoted  as  he  to  the  call  of  duty,  or  ao  determmatdly  opposed 
to  the  emplojment  of  other  than  honourable  means  in  seeking  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  purpose,  whether  it  were  great  or  small.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  end  the  war  with  Doondiah  Waugh  by  a  stroke  of 
the  poignard,  he  rejected  the  offer  with  disdain;  and  when  Captain 
d^  Argenton  applied  to  him  for  support,  in  causing  the  discontent  to  explode, 
which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  Soult's  army,  he  gave  the  same 
steady  refusal,  considering  it  unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  champion,  to  obtain,  through  a  militaiy  rerolt,  what 
ought  to  be  the  reward  of  ability  and  valour.'** 

Ever  faithful  to  his  own  engagements,  he  never  tolerated  the  breach  of 
them  in  his  subordinates.  On  the  20th  October,  1809,  he  wrote  to  Kel- 
lerman:  "When  English  officers  give  their  parole  that  they  wiU  not 
attempt  to  escape,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  keep  their  word. 
I  assure  you  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  arrest,  and  send  immediately 
back  to  you,  any  who  should  act  otherwise." 

This  was  not  so  with  others.  Napoleon  is  reproached  with  violating  the 
capitulation  of  Madrid ;  Marshal  Lannes  with  having  acted  in  like  manner 
towards  Saragossa;  and  the  Due  d'Albufera  with  having  put  to  death 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia,  after  he  had  promised  "  that  he 
would  make  no  search  after  those  who  might  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  war,  or  in  the  revolution." 

80  great  was  Wellington's  respect  for  treaties  of  this  kind,  that  he  refused 
to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  the  militia  of  Almeida,  because 
they  had  engaged,  in  the  capitulation,  not  to  serve  again  against  France.f 

When  Maasena  was  at  Santarem,  it  came  to  the  Duke's  knowledge  that 
the  OrdmanzaSj  after  submitting  to  the  French,  had  availed  themselves  of 
their  position  to  massacre  stragglers  and  small  detachments  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  proceeding,  and  gave  strict  orders  to 
the  OrdmcMZca  that  they  should  cease  to  make  war  in  so  discreditable  a 
manner. 

The  Duke  entertained  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  duplici^  of  certain 
English  statesmen,  whose  proceedings  gave  a  handle  to  other  nations  for 
drawing  a  parallel  between  London  and  Carthage,  by  no  means  flattering 
to  British  honour. 

During  his  service  in  India,  though  in  constant  conununication  with 
princes  corrupt  and  faithless,  he  rigorously  abstained  from  every  measure 
which  might  in  any  manner  bring  discredit  on  his  country.  "  Better  lose 
ten  provinces,"  he  says  to  Major  Malcolm,  on  the  17th  March,  1804, 
'^than  sacrifice  our  reputation  for  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  the  good 
name  which  we  have  acquired  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  . 
Strict  justice  ought  to  mark  every  proceeding  of  the  Company  towards  the 

*  This  fact»  and  the  absenoe  of  authentic  docnments,  justifies  us  in  believiiig  that 
General  Koch  was  misiiilbrmed  when,  in  his  ''Memoirs  of  Maasena,"  he  made  the 
following  statement:  "Brilliant  offers  were  made  to  General  Brenier,  in  order  to 
induce  him  jto  surrender  Almeida ;  but  he  rejected  them  with  disdain." 

t  Belmas  is  quite  wrong  in  saying,  that  Wellington  employed  these  militiamen 
after  the  capitulation. 
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natives.'^  So  also,  referring  to  the  Peninsular  Goyemments,  which  dis- 
played no  great  regard  for  truth  or  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  wrote,  on  the 
8  th  November,  1811,  to  Mr.  Stuart,  "  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be 
sacceasful,  and  what  otherwise,  in  these  governments  of  intrigue ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  broad  direct  line  is  the  best" 

Wellington  was  not  less  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
always  shuffling,  and  generally  selfish.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
avoid  embarrassing  the  Government,  or  hurting  its  influence  on  public 
opinion,  he  never  went  Airther  than  to  protest  against  this  policy,  in  his 
private  correspondence,  or  in  letters  strictly  confidential.  ^'  I  declare,"  he 
writes  to  Major  Malcolm,  "  that  in  reviewing  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Scindiah  and  its  consequences,  I  am  afraid  that  the  moderation  of  the 
F.nglish  Government  in  India  will  look  very  much  like  the  ambition  of  other 
governments." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  Henry,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1810,  he  criticises  severely  the  part  which  England  proposed  to  play  by 
interfering  with  Spain  and  her  colonies.  '^  I  hope  the  Regency  will  have 
fbrnmess  to  resist  the  demand  of  a  firee  trade  with  the  colonies ;  as  a  boon 
to  the  colonies,  it  might  answer  in  some  degree,  and  might  be  connected 
with  measures  of  finance  which  would  probably  give  them  a  very  large 
revenue.  But  we  have  no  right,  and  it  is  the  grossest  impolicy  in  us  to 
demand  it.  Great  Britain  has  ruined  Portugal  by  her  free  trade  with 
Brazil ;  not  only  the  customs  of  Portugal,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
sterling,  are  lost^  but  the  fortunes  of  numerous  individuals  who  lived  by 
this  trade  are  ruined ;  and  Cadiz  will  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  if  this 
demand  be  agreed  to.  Portugal  would  be  now  in  a  very  different  situation 
as  our  ally,  if  our  trade  with  Brazil  was  still  carried  on  through  Lisbon  ; 
and  I  would  only  ask,  is  it  wise,  or  liberal,  or  just,  to  destroy  the  power 
and  resources,  and  absolutely  to  ruin  our  allies,  in  order  to  put. into  the 
pockets  of  our  merchants  the  money  which  before  went  into  their  treasury, 
and  would  be  now  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  military  establishments 
against  the  common  enemy." 

When,  in  1818,  the  Coalition  made  war  upon  Napoleon  under  fidse 
pretences,  affecting  a  liberality  which  was  not  real,  and  pacific  intentions 
on  which  it  did  not  intend  to  act,  Wellington  struck  openly  at  the  empire, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  legitimacy,  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
guile  which  characterised  the  negotiations  of  that  period.  Instead  of 
alarming  the  population  by  acts  of  reprisal,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  their 
confidence  by  behaving  towards  them,  not  as  a  bitter  enemy,  but  as  the 
restorer  of  the  only  regime  which  coidd  secure  to  them  peace  and  pro- 
sperity. At  l^e  moment  of  planting  foot  upon  the  French  territory,  he 
wrote  to  his  own  Government :  "  I  am  bound  to  say  that  our  success  will 
depend  altogether  upon  our  moderation  and  justice." 

This  language,  and  still  more  the  conduct,  of  the  English  general,  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast  to  the  acts  and  words  of  the  Allies  in  the  north 
and  east  of  France.  There,  in  spite  of  the  moat  encouraging  proclamations, 
were  committed  excesses  of  which  the  recollection  has  not  yet  been  effaced 
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from  the  memoriefl  of  the  people,  and  of  which  Wellington  had  the 
courage  sternly  to  disapprove.  His  respect  for  authority,  great  as  it  was, 
did  not  induce  him  to  accept  by  a  tacit  approval  or  well-bred  silence,  the 
responsibility  of  one  unjust  or  hateful  measure.  Few  men  have  exhibited 
greater  candour  in  defence  of  their  opinions,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his 
disposition  was  neither  captious  nor  critical ;  as  a  general  rule,  indeed, 
he  never  gave  an  opinion  till  he  was  consulted,  or  till  he  believed  that  his 
duty  to  the  public  required  him  to  speak  out.  In  the  absence  of  these 
two  motives,  he  declined  to  make  his  sentiments  known,  having  adopted 
as  his  maxim  this  saying :  '*  That  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  matters 
which  don't  concern  us." 

In  voting  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
majority  of  the  people ;  upon  the  higher  classes,  so  powerful  in  England, 
and  on  the  middle  orders,  whose  attachment  to  their  religion  is  extreme. 
And  in  resisting  parliamentary  reform,  he  with  equal  courage  risked  his 
popularity  with  the  advanced  party,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
him  with  their  menaces  and  outrages. 

In  all  the  phases  of  his  life  he  exhibited  the  same  temperament.  Cau- 
tious and  deliberate  in  arriving  at  a  determination,  but  resolute  and  firm 
in  adhering  to  it,  he  shunned  no  amotmt  of  personal  sacrifice  while  en- 
deavouring to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Iron  Duke  on  the  field  of  battle 
—  the  Iron  Duke  in  the  cabinet  —  yet  always  kind,  afiable,  and  humane, 
80  long  as  he  could  follow  the  inspirations  of  his  own  heart. 

Wellington  possessed  that  firmness  of  conviction  and  grandeur  of  soul, 
which  could  afibrd  to  despise  both  injustice  and  calumny.  He  never 
replied  either  to  journalists  or  pamphleteers.  Canning  took  notice  of 
this  characteristic  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1811, 
by  observing,  "  While  our  general  is  tiie  butt  of  misconceptions  of  every 
kind,  he  never  condescends  to  notice  the  inaccurate  statements  whidi 
are  published ;  he  has  chosen  his  part,  never  to  reply  in  words,  but  to 
leave  the  issues  to  refute  both  calumnies  and  calumniators.'' 

Once  only  Wellington  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct,  and  that 
was,  when  he  refuted  the  statements  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  the 
Duende^  and  based  upon  a  letter  written  to  the  Minister  of  War,  by  the 
Count  de  Villa  Fuentes,  Xefe  Politico  of  Guipuscoa.  That  pamphlet 
was  mainly  directed  against  General  Graham,  whom  it  accused  of  having 
ordered  and  encouraged  the  sack  of  St.  Sebastian.  Wellington,  in  his 
capacity  of  responsible  chief,  undertook  the  defence  of  his  subordinate, 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  language  shows  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  stung 
to  the  quick.  "  If  this  pamphlet,"  he  writes,  "  is  published  in  England, 
I  will  prosecute  the  printer.  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  my  temper 
will  last,  but  I  never  was  so  much  disgusted  with  anything  as  with  that 
pamphlet ;  and  I  don't  know  which  causes  me  the  greatest  annoyance,  the 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers  who  pillaged  St.  Sebastian,  or  the  libel  of  the 
Xefe  Politico^  and  the  Duende"  ...  "  I  am  convinced  that  this  new 
libel  has  been  written  at  the  dictation  of  the  greatest  of  all  blackguards, 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  War." 

Except  on  that  occasion,  Wellington  invariably  showed  himself  indif- 
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ferent  to  the  assaults  of  detraction  and  envy.  "  All  those,"  he  writes  to 
General  Cook,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1813,  "  who  serve  the  public  honestly 
and  faithfully,  have,  for  their  enemies  and  traducers,  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  profiting  by  the  public  wants,  inconveniences,  and  disasters,  and  by 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times."  Looking  at  matters  from  this  philosophical 
point  of  view,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  after  the  violent  debates  which 
arose  out  of  the  C!onvention  of  Cintra,  ^'  I  assure  you,  that  nothing  which 
has  passed  in  Parliament  respecting  me  has  given  me  one  mementos  un- 
easiness." 

Noticing  certain  attacks  made  upon  him  in  one  of  the  Opposition 
journals  in  1815,  he  wrote  on  the  24th  of  November,  to  the  editor :  "  It 
is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  modem  Englishmen  to  read  in  the  daily  news- 
papers lies  respecting  those  who  -serve  them ;  and  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  be  so  treated,  that  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
trouble  you  on  the  subject,  <&c."  ....  '^  I  am  really  quite  indifferent 
respecting  what  is  read  of  me  in  the  newspapers." 

To  the  courage  which  rendered  him  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
carried  him  triiunphantly  over  obstacles  of  every  other  kind,  Wellington 
added  another  sort  of  courage,  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare,  viz.  that 
which  despises  the  idle  gratification  of  personal  vanity,  and  aims  at  results 
which  shall  be  solid,  in  preference  to  those  which  are  briUiant.  Thus, 
while  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  was  impending,  he  made  the  greatest 
possible  efforts  to  prevent  a  coUision  which  others  sought  with  eagerness, 
as  calculated  to  earn  for  them  promotion  and  distinction.  More  than  once 
he  permitted  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  victory  in  the  Peninsula  to 
escape  him,  solely  because  he  considered  such  victory  to  be  useless,  or 
believed  that  he  could  obtain  a  like  result  without  risking  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers.  Here  is  a  remarkable  example.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1810,  the  army  and  the  people  imanimously  entreated  Wellington  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  had  excellent  reasons  fordoing 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  therefore  refused,  allowed  the  town  to  be  taken,  and 
bore  with  indifference  the  load  of  obloquy  which  this  disgraceful  act,  as  it 
was  called,  heaped  upon  him.  With  like  stoicism,  he  despised  the  sarcasms 
of  Massena,  who  in  his  proclamations  attributed  to  fear  the  well- calculated 
inactivity  of  his  illustrious  opponent.  We  may  point  also  to  the  patience 
with  which  Wellington  waited  for  the  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Essling, — 
an  operation  long  foreseen,  and  which  he  could  have  hastened,  without 
obtaining  any  real  advantage,  by  an  attack  upon  Santarem. 

The  English  ofiicers  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  urged  their 
general  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  to  fight;  but  Wellington  invariably 
refused  to  expose  his  soldiers  to  be  killed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing glory  to  himself.  This  tenderness  for  human  life,  and  contempt  of 
personal  renown,  raise  him  fer  above  the  leaders  of  armies  in  general,  who 
see  nothing  in  war  except  a  means  of  obtaining  important  benefits  or  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  themselves.  "  The  Government  are  quite  mis- 
taken," he  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  on  tiie  4th  of  June,  1811,  "if 
they  suppose  that  any  selfish  desire  of  acquiring  character,  has  or  ^er  will 
actuate  my  conduct.     I  come  here  to  paform  my  duty,  and  I  neither  do 
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nor  can  enjoy  any  satisfaction  in  anything,  except  the  performance  of  my 
duty  to  my  own  oountiy." 

It  was  this  total  abnegation  of  self  which  induced  Wellington  to  accept 
every  kind  of  responsibility  which  the  Government  thought  fit  to  t2irow 
upon  him.  In  1809,  he  was  sent  to  Hastings,  that  he  might  there  busy 
himself  in  the  discipline,  the  instructian,  and  the  minute  details,  of  a 
brigade  of  infantry.  He  discharged  all  the  duties  incident  to  his  poation 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude.  One  of  his  friends,  astonished  at  so 
much  self-denial,  asked  him,  "  how  he,  who  had  commanded  annies  of 
40,000  men  in  the  field,  and  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
could  put  up  with  the  oommand  of  a  brigade."  "The  real  &ct  is," 
replied  Sir  Arthur,  "  that  I  am  nim-muh'Wallah,  as  we  say  in  the  East, 
that  is,  '  I  have  eaten  the  King's  salt.*  On  that  aocoimt,  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  serve  without  hesitation,  zealously  and  actively,  wherever  the 
King  and  his  Grovemment  may  find  it  convenient  to  employ  me.*'  On 
another  occasion,  a  colonel  being  offended  because  he  was  sent  back  to  his 
regiment  after  having  commanded  a  brigade,  Wellington  wrote  to  him  in 
these  terms :  ^^  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  of  an  ofiicer,  which  are  to  be  mortified  by  his  performance  of  his 
duty,  in  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  and  the  rules  of  the  service 
have  placed  him ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  militaiy 
life,  I  have  gone  fix)m  the  oommand  of  a  brigade  to  that  of  my  regiment, 
and  fi*om  the  command  of  an  army  to  that  of  a  brigade  or  division,  as  I 
was  ordered,  without  feeling  any  mortification." 

The  magnanimity  with  which  he  handed  over  to  Baird  the  command  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  after  having  collected  the  force  and  settled  all  the 
details  of  the  enterprise,  is  well  known.  We  see  the  same  self-denying 
spirit  in  operation,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Portugal.  He 
learned,  in  Mondego  Bay,  that  Burrard  had  been  nominated  to  command 
the  army  of  which  he  had  heretofore  considered  himself  the  leader,  and 
after  noticing  the  ^t,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  thus ;  "  All  that  I  can 
say  upon  that  subject  is,  that  whether  I  am  to  command  the  army  or  not, 
or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  ensure  its  success ;  and  yon  may 
depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  operations,  or  commence  them 
one  moment  sooner  ikaa  they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order  that  I  may 
acquire  the  credit  of  the  success."  Eight  days  afterwards.  Sir  Arthur 
wrote  to  the  same  minister  in  these  terms :  "  I  shall  be  the  junior  of  the 
lieutenant-generals;  however,  I  am  ready  to  serve  the  Grovemment  wher- 
ever and  as  they  please."  Wellington's  rule  of  conduct,  however,  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  following  lines,  addressed  to 
Greneral  Mackenzie  :  "  The  only  proper  place  for  any  militaiy  ofiicer,  is 
that  to  which  he  is  ordered." 

In  running  over  the  Duke's  voluminous  corree^ndence,  we  find  die 
following  expression  stereotyped  over  and  over  again.  "  Give  me  your 
orders,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed."  Yet  this  ready  submission  did  not 
hinder  him  from  offering  his  advice,  and  combating  the  ideas  of  his 
superiors ;  but  when  his  respectful  observations  were  not  assented  to,  he 
submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and  applied  himself  to  execute  fidthfully  what- 
ever iq^tructions  he  might  receive. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Mahratta  war,  Mr.  Duncan,  goremor  of  Bombay, 
disapproved  of  Sir  Arthur^s  plan  for  the  organisation  of  the  troops  and  the 
defence  of  Guzzerat,  whereupon  the  young  general  wrote  to  him  in  the 
following  terms :  ^'  I  gather  £rom  your  lett^  that  you  disapprove  of  my 
plan,  and  that  you  hold  me  responsible  for  its  execution.  I  am  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  any  measure  which  I 
undertake,  and  to  run  all  personal  risks  for  ^e  public  service.  But  I 
dioTild  be  presumptuous  if,  ailer  hearing  your  opinion,  I  should  persist  in 
my  own." 

In  1810,  referring  to  the  evacuation  of  Portqga],  which  he  had  strenu- 
ously resisted,  Wellington  wrote :  "  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  I  .may  not  be 
held  responsible  imless  I  am  permitted  to  act  according  to  my  own  judg- 
ment. If  the  Grovemment  adopt  the  opinions  of  others,  and  distrust  the 
eficacy  of  the  measures  which  I  propose,  they  have  only  to  give  me 
detailed  instructions,  and  I  will  strictly  follow  them.*'  In  1813,  after 
having  protested  against  the  recall  of  his  provisional  battalions,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Bathurst  upon  the  9th  of  March  :  ^*  But  let  the  orders  that  they 
shall  be  sent  away  come  from  the  quarter  in  which  they  ought  to  originate, 
and  they  shall  be  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  you  shall  hear  no  complaints 
of  their  ill  effects."  So  &r  indeed  was  this  respect  for  authority  carried, 
that  when  he  received  an  order  which  was  either  impracticable  or  mis- 
chievous, Wellington,  rather  than  commit  an  act  of  disobedience,  applied 
£>r  fresh  instructions  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  he  acted  in  1809, 
when  desired  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.  He  never  put 
himself  in  opposition  to  a  direct  order,  but  he  sometimes  took  advantage, 
as  in  1808,  of  the  general  nature  of  the  instructions,  and  acted  according 
to  his  own  judgment.  Writing  on  the  16th  of  April,  1814,  to  Mr.  Cook, 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  he  says :  "  You  in  England  gallop  very  &st,  and 
you  think  that  everything  ought  to  go  on  as  it  appears  to  you ;  you  forget, 
however,  now  and  then,  that  your  officers  are  veiy  strictly  instructed,  and 
that  those  who  mean  to  serve  their  country  well  must  obey  their  instruc- 
tions, however  fearless  they  may  be  of  responsibility." 

Is  proof  still  wanted  of  the  Duke's  ready  submission  to  persons  who, 
though  superior  to  him  in  rank  or  station,  were  inferior  in  point  of  merit  ? 
We  have  only  to  recall  his  depositions  before  the  court  of  inquiry  which 
sat  to  investigate  the  details  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  He  acknow- 
ledged in  his  evidence,  that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  General  Dalrymple, 
on  several  articles  of  the  convention,  yet  that  he  had  signed  it  in  deference 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  '^  I  considered  it  my  duty,"  he  says,  '^  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  conunander-in-chief,  for  I  make  it  a  nde  in  everything 
that  I  do  to  conform  to  the  orders  and  wishes  of  my  superiors,  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  between  us."  It  was  ^us  that  in  1813, 
after  having  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  plan  for  employing  the 
Peninsular  army  in  the  north,  Wellington  concluded  his  letter  by  saying, 
^*  I  am  at  the  orders  of  the  Prince  Begent,  and  I  will  do  all  whidi  he  and 
his  Government  may  consider  advisable."  In  1815  the  Duke  found  that 
the  front  of  operations  established  by  the  Allies  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
extended.   Prince  Schwartzenberg  requested  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  aa 
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well  as  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  the  arrangementfl.  Whereupon  he  drew 
up  a  memorandum,  which  he  concluded  in  these  words :  "  These  are  my 
general  ideas,  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  our  force,  our  position,  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemj.  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  whateyer  may  be 
desired,  if  the  arrangements  now  proposed  be  not  approved  of."  With  any 
other  man  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  this  readiness  to  yield  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  absence  of  energy  and  the  lack  of  a  strong 
conviction. 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  the  respect  which  the  Duke  entertained  for  the 
authority  of  the  law.  This  respect,  so  rare  among  conquerors,  is  as 
honourable  to  him  as  his  most  brilliant  successes.  "I  beg  leave,"  he 
writes  to  the  Count  de  la  Bisbal,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1813,  **  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  considering  well  every  measure  that  is  adopted  on 
every  subject,  and  whether  it  is  consistent  with  law  and  regulation.  Unlees 
we  should  adopt  and  adhere  to  this  practice,  and  unless  we  should  our- 
selves set  the  e3cample  of  obeying  strictly  the  orders  of  our  superiors,  we 
cannot  expect  that  our  inferiors  will  obey  ours." 

In  Portugal,  as  weU  as  in  France,  Wellington  required  his  soldiers  to 
pay  strict  obedience  to  the  authorities  of  the  country.  Writing  to  C5raw- 
furd,  he  says,  "  I  request  you  to  understand  that  neither  I  nor  any  officer 
in  the  English  army  has  any  right  to  arrest  and  to  punish  magistrates,  or 
other  persons  invested  witii  civil  authority."  So  rigid,  indeed,  was  the 
Duke  in  this  respect,  that  he  prohibited  his  officers  from  shooting  in  the  pre- 
serves in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  cantomnents,  except  with  leave  from 
the  proprietors ;  that  he  ordered  them  to  submit  to  be  searched  by  the 
custom-house  officers  at  their  entrance  into  French  towns;  and  that  he 
punished  severely  the  slightest  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the  local  police. 
We  have  seen  how  in  Spain,  while  his  army  was  suffering  severely  fit)m 
the  indifference  or  hostility  of  the  natives,  he  prohibited  his  soldiers  fit)m 
gathering  vegetables  in  the  fields,  or  fi^m  taking  any  article  without 
paying  for  it. 

He  issued  a  general  order,  forbidding  English  soldiers  frK)m  taking  any 
part  in  the  meetings  and  ceremonies  of  Freemasons.  This  order,  dated 
the  5th  of  January,  1810,  is  thus  expressed :  "  The  institution  of  Free- 
masonry being  contrary  to  the  law  of  Portugal,  the  oonunander-in-chidT 
desires  that,  so  long  as  the  English  troops  are  in  the  coimtry,  the  meetings 
of  lodges,  which  take  place  in  different  corps,  should  be  suspended,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  signs  and  other  emblems ;  and  that  neither  officers  nor  men 
shall  take  part  in  any  masonic  processions.  The  officers  and  soldiers  will 
feel  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  laws  of  a  country  into  which  they  have 
been  sent." 

It  is  well  known  how  much  reason  Wellington  had  to  complain  of  the 
extravagances  and  hostility  of  the  Cortes.  He  had,  undoubtedly,  every 
right  to  treat  the  orders  of  that  assembly  with  contempt.  Nevertheless, 
"  he  considered  it  his  duty  "  to  submit  at  all  times  to  its  authority.  But 
that  which  above  all  other  things  testifies  to  his  unquestioning  respect  for 
law,  is  the  fact,  that  to  the  end  of  the  war  he  rigorously  observed  a  penal 
code,  of  which   the  radically  defective  arrangements  were  the  cause  oi 
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many  serious  inconveniences.  When  a  court-martial  had  delivered  a 
ridiculous  judgment,  he  complained  of  it,  but  always  paid  respect  to  it. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1800,  writing  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Close,  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  court-martial,  nevertheless  I  have 
confirmed  it."  A  soldier  having  been  convicted,  in  1809,  of  having 
struck  an  officer,  was  treated  with  leniency.  On  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  &ct,  Wellington  wrote  to  General  McKenzie : — 

"leth  Jiily,  U09. 
'*  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  the  general  court-martial  should  revise 
their  sentence  upon  this  occasion,  because  I  am  concerned  to  state  that 
several  instances  have  occurred  lately  of  soldiers  having  struck  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty." 

A  rigorous  observer  of  the  rules  and  forms  of  justice,  the  Duke  never 
knowingly  committed  one  act  which  was  contrary  to  law  or  to  equity.  If 
it  happened  at  any  moment  that  he  had  committed  himself,  he  fhinkly 
acknowledged  his  mistake.  It  will  be  seen  in  his  correspondence  how 
ready  he  was  to  do  justice  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  censure  those  in  autho- 
rity who  abused  their  powers.* 

An  officer  having  written  to  him  in  imbecoming  terms,  instead  of  putting 
him  in  arrest  immediately,  as  others  would  have  done,  he  conomunicated 
thus  with  Lieut. -Colonel  Close :  '^  No  man  is  a  competent  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion  upon 
this  subject."  On  another  occasion  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  to 
decide  without  inquiry  would  be  unjust." 

A  man  so  scrupulously  alive  to  the  claims  of  law  and  equity  could  not 
possibly  be  inclined  to  favouritism.  His  bitterest  detractors  admit,  indeed, 
that  he  encouraged  no  unfair  preferences,  while  his  officers,  without  ex- 
ception, found  in  him  an  equable  protector.  "  If  I  complain,"  he  says  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  17  th  of  June,  1809,  ^^  that  I  have  no  power  to 
promote  or  reward  officers,  it  is  not  because  I  desire  to  advance  my  own 
friends.  I  declare  to  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  I  had  the  power  to- 
morrow I  woidd  give  promotion  to  no  man  except  for  good  service 
rendered."  So  early  as  1803,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  held  the  same  lan- 
guage to  his  friend  Lieut. -Colonel  Close,  when  communicating  with  him 
about  a  candidate  for  employment  on  the  medical  staff.  "The  indi- 
vidual whom  you  recommend  to  me  is  one  for  whom  I  entertain  the 
greatest  regard.  I  am  much  interested  in  his  advancement,  which  was 
often  pressed  upon  me  in  the  strongest  terms  by  his  father.  General 
Mackenzie,  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  But  you  and  I,  my  dear  Colonel, 
must  attend  to  recommendations  superior  to  those  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  give  them  the  preference  over  all  the  claims  of  private  friendship  or 

*  See  among  others  his  orders  of  the  14th  of  December,  1809,  and  that  of  the  13th  of 
September,  1810,  in  which  he  says :  "  The  officers  of  the  army  should  recollect  that  it 
is  not  only  not  dishonourable,  but  that  it  is  meritoriouB,  to  a(^owledge  a  fault,  and  to 
make  amends  for  it." 
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regard.     I  allude  to  recommendations  which  arise  out  of  good  services 
rendered." 

Adding  example  to  precept,  Wellington  brought  these  principles  to  bear 
upon  the  cases  of  officers  in  whose  advancement  he  took  the  greatest  per- 
sonal interest.  "  All  mj  aides-de-camp,"  he  writes,  '*  have  been  pro- 
moted in  their  proper  turns,  in  the  regiments  to  which  they  belong,  on 
having  carried  to  England  despatches  after  a  victory."  Very  few  gen^als 
in  command  of  armies  would  be  able  to  say  as  much. 

This  remarkable  impartiality  was  joined,  in  the  Duke*s  case,  to  a  mili- 
tary frankness  which  caused  him  to  be  beloved  by  his  subordinates.  If 
he  had  occasion  to  find  &ult  with  any  one,  he  expressed  his  diapleasure  in 
well-measured  language.  Writing  in  1811  to  a  deputy -commissary- 
general,  he  says,  '<  I  have  given  orders  that  you  should  be  sup^seded, 
because  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  and  have  long  known,  that  the  public 
service  will  more  and  more  suffer  if  you  continue  to  be  employed."  With 
the  same  candour  he  says  to  a  punish  general,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1814,  '*  I  have  not  recommended  you  to  the  King  of 
Spain  for  promotion,  not  because  I  have  any  doubt  of  your  courage  or 
zeal  in  the  King's  cause,  but  because  I  am  aware  that  you  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  war,  and  that  you  pay  little  attention  to  the  discipline 
or  the  condition  of  your  troops." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  has  no  other  guide  of  life  than  truth 
and  rectitude. 

The  same  principle  of  justice  is  diown  in  his  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  those  who  acted  under  him.*  His  greatest  happiness  was  to  bring  them 
forward  as  much  as  possible ;  nor  could  any  one  say  that  his  judgment^} 
respecting  them  were  ever  dictated  by  envy.  We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  his  reports  are  for  the  most  part  too  laudatory  in  their  style;  an 
honourable  and,  in  truth,  an  extraordinary  error  in  one  who  spoke  so  little 
about  himself,  that  on  reading  his  despatches  it  would  be  easy  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  battles  which  he 
describes. 

The  violent  attacks  to  which  General  Graham  was  exposed  after  the 
battle  of  Barossa,  are  well  known.  Wellington  did  not  permit  himself  to 
be  biassed  by  these  clamours,  but  addressed  warm  congratulations  to  Ids 
companion  in  arms.  He  made  the  most  &vourable  report  of  him  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  in  a  letter  dated  27th  March,  1811,  recommended  him 
strongly  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  account  of  "  this  glorious  battle  of 


We  have  seen  that  Marshal  Beresford  committed  more  than  one  mistake 
in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and  that,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  he  merited  anything  rather  than  praise.  In  spite  of  this  circiun- 
stance,  and  though  the  commander-in-chief  might  have  felt  something 

*  Wellington  knew  how  to  do  justice  to  the  foreign  troops  who  served  under 
orders.  Thus,  in  1851,  when  advocating  the  militia  law  in  Parliament,  he  said :  "  Tbe 
English  armies  which  have  so  well  served  the  state,  were  never  composed  of  more  than 
one-third  British  subjects.  Look  to  India,  and  Spain,  and  "Waterloo,  where  we  were » 
admirably  supported  hy  the  young  troops  of  Hanover  and  other  foreign  corps." 
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like  envy  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  colleague*,  the  Duke  spoke  of  the 
lilarsbars  conduct  in  terms  of  the  warmest  commendation.  "  I  think," 
he  says,  writing  to  Admiral  Berkeley  on  the  20th  of  May,  1811,  ^'  that 
this  a&ar  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  which  has  occurred  throughout  the 
-war."  And  in  a  letter  written  only  two  days  afterwards  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, '^  he  could  not  sufficiently  applaud  the  ability,  firmness,  and  gallantry 
of  the  Marshal." 

AAer  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  Wellington  stated  that  Beresford  had  ren- 
dered him  the  greatest  assLstance  by  his  friendly  advice  and  oo-operation 
throughout  the  campaign.  A  French  general  conceived  that  he  was  called 
upon  severely  to  reproach  the  Duke  in  respect  to  this  matter.  ''  It  is 
melancholy,"  he  says,  '*  to  find  the  victor  of  Salamanca  and  Yittoria  assert- 
ing that  he  is  indebted  £>r  his  laurels  to  a  general  who  at  the  batde  of 
Albuera  was  obliged  to  box  with  a  Polish  lancer."  f  Next  to  Gra^m 
and  Beresford,  the  officers  whose  reputation  came  nearest  to  throw  that  of 
M^ellington  into  the  shade,  were,  without  doubt.  Hill,  Hope,  and  Blucher.^ 
Now  observe  in  what  terms  the  Duke  speaks  of  the  merits  of  these  three 
officers.  Afler  the  afiair  of  Aroyo  da  Molinos,  where  Hill  surprised  and 
defeated  Gerard's  division,  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War,  "  It  would  be 
particularly  agi'eeable  to  me  if  some  mark  c£  the  favour  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Regent  were  conferred  upon  General  Hill.  His  services  have  been 
always  meritorious  and  very  distinguished  in  this  country,  and  he  is  be- 
loved by  the  whole  army."  And  when  the  same  general,  by  a  bold  caup^ 
de-main,  had  destroyed  the  bridge  which  covered  the  works  at  Almaraz, 
Wellington  hastened  to  report  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  operation,  which  he 
described  as  a  "  brilliant  exploit." 

At  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  Hill,  with  14,000  men,  sustained  the  attack 
of  35,000  Frenchmen ;  when  Wellington  arrived  upon  the  ground  with 
supports,  Soult's  situation  was  critical,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  retreat- 
ing. The  intervention  of  the  Duke  rapidly  completed  what  Hill  had  begnn, 
and  the  allied  army  achieved  another  victory.  In  riding  over  the  field 
of  battle,  where  upwards  of  5000  English  lay  dead,  the  Duke  met  his  brave 
lieutenant.  He  diook  hands  with  him,  and  exclaimed  with  great  delight, 
"  Hill,  the  day  is  all  yoiur  own  ! "  §     Hope  received  equal  justice  at  his 

*  [There  was  not  one  spark  of  envy  in  the  Duke's  compoeition ;  and  to  have  envied 
Beresford  his  success  at  Albuera,  would  have  been  to  convict  himself  of  folly,  as  weU 
as  weakness.] 

t  Sarrazin,  pp.  338,  839.  The  same  writer  says,  p.  634 :  **  Wellington  earned  too 
tar  the  habit  of  complimenting  his  brother  officers." 

i  [If  Captain  Brialmont  had  been  better  acquainted  with  English  military  history, 
he  would  have  known  that^  of  the  officers  here  enumerated,  Hope  alone  could  establish 
any  claim  to  the  honour  which  he  awards  them.  Hope  would  hare  been  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  rival  in  military  talent  to  the  I>uke  of 
Wellington.] 

I  Captain  Brialmont's  authority  for  this  is  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  writer  of  a  romance. 
The  total  loss  of  the  English,  between  the  9th  and  the  13th  of  December  was  only,  in 
killed,  650;  wounded,  3,907  ;  missing,  504.  Hill's  battle  took  place  on  the  13th,  and 
cost  the  army,  out  of  the  above  numbers,  about  one-third.] 
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hands.  "  I  have  long  entertained,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Torrens, 
dated  the  15th  December,  1813,  "  the  highest  opinion  of*  Sir  J.  Hope,  in 
common,  I  beheve,  with  the  whole  world,  and  every  day's  experience 
convinces  me  of  his  worth.  We  shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he  oontinueB 
to  expose  himself  in  fire  as  he  did  on  the  last  three  days ;  indeed,  his 
escape  was  then  wonderful,  his  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through  in  many 
places,  besides  the  wound  in  his  leg." 

As  to  Blucher,  observe  in  what  manner  the  Duke  speaks  of  him  in  his 
official  report  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  "  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  or  to  Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army,  if  1  did  not 
attribute  the  successful  result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and  timeiy 
assistance  I  received  from  them."  That  there  was  no  affectation  of  modesty 
in  all  this,  is  proved  by  the  tone  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Duke's 
private  correspondence.  Thus,  the  day  afler  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
vrrate  to  his  mother,  "  It  is  no  impulse  of  vanity  which  leads  mb  to  speak 
so  highly  of  my  opponent,  for  it  was  not  I  who  beat  him,  but  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  English  troops,  and  their  unconquerable  steadiness." 

We  have  pointed  out  all  the  measures  adopted  by  Wellington  with  a 
view  to  organise  and  discipline  the  EngHsh  troops  and  the  corps  of  auxi- 
liaries in  the  Peninsula.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  results  arising  out  of 
these  measures  must  be  almost  entirely  attributed  to  him.     No  one  has 
ever  disputed  this  fact.     Wellington  alone  expresses  a  different  opinion. 
Writing  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of  September,  1810,  he  says,  "  I 
should  be  unjust  towards  the  army  and  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  if 
I  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  calling  your  lordship's  attention  to  the 
services  of  Marshal  Beresford.     To  him  exclusively  we  are  indebted  for 
the  formation,  discipline,  and  equipment  of  the  Portuguese  army,  which 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  attacking  and  beating  the  enemy.     He  has, 
besides,  given  me  great  assistance  by  his  experience,  ability,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country."     One  more  quotation  from  a  letter  written  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1814,  to  Lord  Bathurst :  "  Your  lordship  will  have  observed 
with  satisfiiction  the  able  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  these  opera- 
tions from  Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresford,  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir  R.  Hill, 
Sir  J.  Hope,  and  Sir  S.  Cotton.     It  is  impossible  for  me  sufficiently  to 
express  my  sense  of  their  merits,  or  of  the  degree  in  which  the  country  is 
indebted  to  their  zeal  and  ability  for  the  situation  in  which  the  army  now 
finds  itself"     No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  Duke's  greatness  of 
soul  than  such  testimonies  as  these.     To  the  very  end  of  his  careei*  he 
pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  throughout.     As  often  as  a  victory  was 
won  by  the  English  army,  in  India  or  elsewhere,  he  was  the  first  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  call  for  the  thanks  of  Parliament ;  and  he  availed  himself 
of  every  such  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the 
merits  of  his  companions  in  arms.     Napoleon  did  not  always  exhibit  the 
saipe  degree  of  goodwill  and  disinterestedness  towards  his  generals.    He 
took  the  merit  of  everything  to  himself,  and  as  often  as  one  of  his  subor- 
dinates acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  his  envy  broke  out  in  bitter  re- 
proaches.   The  "  Journal "  of  St.  Helena  affords  in  this  respect  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  character  of  that  great  man,  who,  with  genius  of  the  highest 
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order,  exhibited  at  times  all  the  defects  of  a  vulgar  soul.  His  Memoirs, 
in  fact,  abound  with  unjust  depreciations  and  reflections  upon  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  empire.  Greater  than  Napoleon  in  this  respect, 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  added  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  a  soldier  the 
magnanimity  which  is  inherent  in  a  man  well  bom  and  well  educated, 
who,  instead  of  giving  honour  exclusively  to  success,  reserves  it  for  those 
who  have  faithfully  done  their  duty.  He  specially  delighted  in  ranking 
Gussion  and  Sirot  after  Rocroy,  Turenne  after  Fribourg  and  NordUngen, 
and  Chatillon  after  Sens.*  When  he  was  living  quietly  at  Chantill^  some 
of  his  friends  besought  him  to  write  his  own  memoirs ;  but  he  refused, 
saying  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  be  obliged  to  censure  some  estimable 
officers,  and  to  speak  well  of  himself.  Free  from  egotism,  devoid  of  envy, 
he  rendered  justice  to  all  and  to  each,  rejecting  for  himself  the  praises 
which  he  bestowed  freely  upon  others.  In  this  respect  the  character  of 
Turenne  resembled  that  of  Cond^,  and  Wellington  resembles  Turenne. 

Wellington  refused  to  write  his  own  memoirs  for  the  same  reasons  which 
were  assigned  by  the  conqueror  of  Rocroy,  and  declined  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  writers  who  applied  to  him  for  explanations  of  certain  points  in 
his  military  life.  It  is  even  asserted  that,  in  order  to  avoid  criticising 
individuals  whom  he  esteemed,  he  refused  to  read  any  work  that  treated 
of  his  campaigns.!  In  his  voluminous  correspondence  there  are  hundreds 
of  letters  in  which  the  names  of  officers  and  soldiers  are  mixed  up  with 
unfortunate  occurrences.  The  letters  have  been  published,  but  by  order 
of  the  Duke  the  names  remain  blank.  "  It  would  have  been  too  painful," 
he  said,  "  to  make  mischief  by  such  revelations,  or  to  occasion  distress  in 
honourable  families,  and  to  add  to  the  rigour  of  punishment  by  a  degree  of 
publicity  which  his  orders,  when  originally  issued,  were  never  meant  to 
attain." 

Under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior,  Wellington  concealed  a  chivalrous 
disposition-^  We  have  seen  with  what  care  he  avoided  taking  notice  of  the 
faults  committed  by  Crawfurd,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1810, 
and  the  magnanimous  silence  which  he  observed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Campbell  during  the  siege  of  Almeida.  However  keenly  he  might  be 
annoyed  by  the  episode  which  closed  that  siege,  and  by  the  fierce  attacks 
of  the  press,  he  disdained  to  justify  himself  by  throwing  the  blame  on  his 
subordinates.  §     This  kindness  of  heart  is  exhibited  again  in  the  instruc- 

»  "  I  know  nothing  more  noble  than  the  despatches  of  Cond^  to  the  Court,  announcing 
his  diffeipent  victories.  He  speaks  little  of  himself  and  much  of  others.  In  this  respect 
Turenne  resembles  Condi.  That  which  jars  considerably  in  Csesai's  Commentaries,  is 
the  eager  and  perpetual  pre-occupation  with  himself,  which  permits  him  to  see  no  one 
but  himself  attributes  aU  to  himself,  acknowledges  no  faults,  magnifies  the  smallost 
actions,  praises  only  men  of  moderate  abilities,  detracts  from  those  which  aro 
eminent,"  &c  —  Cousin's  Biography  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  published  in  the 
**  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes." 

t  Lord  Ellesmere's  "Life  and  Character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

t  [This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  manner  was  as  frank  and 
manly  as  his  disposition  was  generous.] 

§  See  his  letter  on  the  15th  of  May,  1811,  to  Lord  Liverpool  Napoleon's  treatment 
of  his  generals,  who  were  cither  blameable  or  unfortunate,  is  very  differeat.     Witness 
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tions  which  the  Duke  issued  to  the  court-martial^  which,  in  1813,  aat  in 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Murray  at  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona. Indeed  he  carried  his  compa«8ion  for  that  unfortunate  general  ao  &r 
as  to  insinuate^ "  that  perhaps  it  was  a  want  of  precision  or  distinctaess 
in  his  instructions  which  led  Murray  to  commit  the  faults  which  were 
imputed  to  him*" 

After  the  battle  of  Assaye,  a  charge  of  malyeraation  was  brought 
against  an  officer  who  managed  the  cattle  department,  and  was  killed  in 
the  action.  Wellington  had  no  particular  regard  for  that  officer ;  never- 
theless, believing  him  to  have  been  an  honest  man,  he  wrote  to  hia 
accusers :  — "As  &r  as  I  can  answer  for  any  one,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  charges  brought  against  Captain  Mackay  don*t  contain  a  word  of 
truth." 

We  have  seen  what  a  steady  supporter  Sir  Thomas  Graham  found  in  his 
chief,  when  maligned  by  the  Spaniards  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
St.  Sebastian.  Wellington  refuted  the  calumnies,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  everything  that  was  done.  With  the  same  energy  he 
afterwards  defended  Genered  Sir  Harry  Smith,  when  violently  attacked  for 
having  unneceasarily  prolonged  the  Caffir  war.  ''  I  approve,"  said  the 
Duke  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  of  all  General  Smith's  proceedings,  of  the 
orders  which  he  issued  to  his  troops,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  he 
made  in  order  to  ensure  success."  No  one,  aft^r  this  declaration,  ventured 
to  say  a  word  against  Smith,  who  was  in  consequence  absolved. 

Being  called  upon,  on  another  occasion,  to  express  an  opinion  respect- 
ing Sir  John  Moore,  and  his  disastrous  retreat  to  Gorunna,  Wellington 
pointed  out  only  one  trifling  error,  and  then  remarked,  "  that  his  was  an 
opinion  formed  after  the  result,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  not  have 
arrived  at  it  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  his  iinfor- 
tunate  brother  officer  was  involved." 

Again,  when  Wellington  had  become  an  object  of  universal  censure 
and  even  ridicule,  on  account  of  his  retreat  from  Talavera,  he  thought 
only  of  screening  the  Government  from  the  charge  of  rendering  such 
retreat  inevitable,  through  the  expedition  .to  Walcheren;  he  wrote  there- 
fore to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  say  that  "  the  campaign  would  have  produced 
the  same  results  whether  the  expedition  in  question  had  taken  place  or 
not." 

So  also,  after  Burgos,  he  assumed,  in  an  official  letter,  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  failure,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  show 
that  the  Ministers  alone  were  in  fault. 

When  Fouch6,  abandoned  by  the  King,  was  driven  into  exile,  in  order 

his  reproaches  to  Bemadotte  after  Jena ;  to  Dnpont,  after  Baylen ;  to  Dorsenne,  after 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  to  Marmont,  after  Salamanca ;  to  Jourdain  and  Joseph 
after  each  reverse  to  the  armies  in  Spain.  The  correspondence  of  the  Dnke  do  Ragnaa 
with  the  Prince  of  NeufchAtel,  proves  to  ua  that  when  the  result  did  not  come  up  to  his 
expectations,  the  Emperor  never  scrupled  to  alter  the  complexion  of  the  order  issued 
by  himself,  in  order  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  his  lieutenants.  —  Memoirs  of 
Marmont,  vol.  iv.  Particularly  the  letters  of  the  18th  and  20th  of  February,  and  of 
the  16th  of  April,  1812,  from  the  Prince  of  NeufchAtel,  and  those  of  the  22nd  and  25th 
of  March  ftom  the  Duke  of  Ragusa.] 
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to  aT'oid  an  open  fall,  or  something  worse,  Wellington  had  the  manliness  to 
-write  to  his  Majesty  in  these  terms :  "I  am  deeply  grieved  by  what  has 
l>e£dlen  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto.  To  him  alone  you  owe  your  return  to 
the  capital,  and  reascent  of  the  throne.  Neither  Blucher  nor  I  could  have 
restored  to  you  the  crown.  We  should  have  had  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
80,000  desperate  men,  who  would  have  been  too  strong  for  us.  We  coidd 
not  have  refused  a  battle,  had  they  offered  it,  and  would  have  been  obliged 
to  fidl  back,  till  the  other  powers  came  up  to  support  us;  and  your 
Majesty  knows  what  their  tempers  were.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  prevented 
tlie  battle  from  taking  place,  and  it  is  to  him  that  you  are  indebted  for 
your  restoration  to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors."  * 

Assuredly  this  letter,  written  at  such  a  moment,  in  defence  of  a  man 
iwhb  had  no  friends  in  any  party,  was  not  the  production  of  an  egotist,  a 
courtier,  or  an  ambitious  person.  Indeed  it  may  well  appear  marvellous 
tliat  the  victor  of  Waterloo  should  have  ventured  to  say  to  the  King  of 
France,  "  Fouche  alone  has  brought  about  your  restoration."  But  the 
marvel  ceases  with  those  who  know  how  modest  the  Duke  was,  how  very 
little  engrossed  with  thoughts  of  himself. 

It  was  one  of  Wellington's  maxims  "  to  distrust  his  own  judgment  in 
matters  about  which  he  felt  a  personal  interest."  Thus,  afber  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  he  was  not  too  proud  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  criticism  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Munro.  "  As  you  are  a  competent  judge  of  military 
operations,"  he  wrote,  "  I  shall  be  anxious  to  have  your  approval."  His 
self-love  did  not  cause  him  to  shrink  from  avowals  which  others  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  make.  Having  received  orders,  in  1808,  to  proceed 
into  the  Asturias,  in  order  to  examine  the  country,  and  make  a  plan  of  it, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh :  "  I  am  bound  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
no  geometrician,  and  that  I  cannot  draw  a  plan.  I  have,  therefore,  in- 
formed Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  that  he  must  not  think  of  employing  me  as 
yon  wish  him  to  do.  I  am  not  a  topographical  engineer,  and  make  no  pre- 
tence of  being  able  to  sketch  such  a  country  as  the  Asturias."  "  I  should 
distrust  my  own  judgment,"  he  writes  again,  "  if  I  fotmd  it  opposed  to 
that  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  a  case  which  he  has  had  the  means  of  studying, 
and  with  which  he  is  familiar."  "  Don  Forjas  is  better  informed  than  I, 
and  knows  more  of  the  localities."  "  If  your  opinion  differ  from  mine  on 
any  point  in  this  general  survey,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  in  the  right."f 
Never,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  brilliant  triumphs,  did  this  modest  sim- 
plicity forsake  him.  He  received,  after  Vittoria,  a  letter  from  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England,  in  which  are  the  following  expressions :  **  Your 
glorious  conduct  surpasses  all  human  praise — all  means  of  recompense 

I  feel  that  nothing  is  left  me  except  to  offer  my  prayer  of 

most  earnest  thankfulness  to  God  for  having,  of  His  great  goodness,  given 
to  my  country,  and  to  me,  such  a  general  as  yourself." 

So  little  was  Wellington  elated  by  praise  like  this,  that,  a  few  days 

♦  Letter  quoted  by  Vaudencourt. 

t  Letters  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  the  let  of  November,  1808,  5th  of  September,  1809, 
2nd  of  April,  1810. 
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afterwards,  he  wrote  to  the  Government :  "  Tell  the  Prince  R^ent  that 
if  I  am  sent  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  I  shall  do  no 
better  than  others;  whereas,  in  the  Peninsula,  I  enjoy  this  advantage, 
that  everybody  believes  me  to  be  doing  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do." 

Such  modesty  is  not,  in  general,  the  attendant  on  youth,  for  our  earliest 
triumphs  are^  for  the  most  part,  those  which  most  inflame  our  pride.  But 
the  young  conqueror  of  the  Mahrattas  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
his  report  of  his  first  victory,  that  of  Assay e,  he  forgot  altogether  to 
state,  that  he  led  in  person  the  last  charge,  and  had  twu  horses  killed 
under  him. 

When  about  to  quit  India,  Wellesley  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  of  Bombay  addresses  of  the  most  gratifying  nature. 
He  replied  to  them  by  attributing  the  success  of  recent  operations  to  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Governor-General ;  and,  while  he  eulogised  General 
Lake,  spoke  of  himself  only  as  if  he  had  been  answering  for  others.  So 
also,  in  1812,  when  complimented  by  the  municipality  of  Madrid,  he  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  his  own  victories,  but  accounted  for  his  presence  in 
the  Spanish  capital  by  observing,  ^^  that  the  issues  of  war  are  in  the  hands 
of  Providence." 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  language  so  modest  as  this  and  the 
boasting  of  certain  generals,  whom  the  weight  of  their  own  greatness 
seems  to  have  driven  mad.  Junot,  for  example,  because  he  entered 
Lisbon  without  opposition,  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  this  strain : 
"  The  gods  themselves  pronoimce  for  us — an  earthquake  deckres  it — at 
once  bearing  witness  to  their  power,  and  doing  us  no  manner  of  harm." 

Declamation  such  as  this  was  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  Welling- 
ton. Ever  simple,  ever  true,  he  shrank  from  placing  himself,  under  any 
circmnstances,  in  a  theatrical  attitude.  His  personal  suite  was  more  un- 
pretending than  that  of  the  meanest  of  the  Spanish  generals.  It  is  said 
that  in  1809  (before  the  reform  of  the  Portuguese  staff  by  Beresford) 
Brigadier  Miranda  had  not  fewer  than  forty-tliree  aides-de-camp ;  whereas 
Wellington,  when  he  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Madrid,  was  ac- 
companied by  one  officer  only.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.  We  search  in 
vain  through  the  twelve  volumes  of  his  despatches  for  a  single  phrase  used 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  effect, — for  a  single  letter  written  with  a  view  to 
exalt  his  own  merits,  or  to  overshadow  those  of  another.  We  find,  on  the 
contrary,  a  whole  host  of  disclosures  and  acknowledgments,  all  tending  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  his  successes.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  other  leaders,  who  are  inclined  at  all  times  to  exaggerate  the 
enemy's  force  in  order  to  magnify  their  oAvn  triumphs,  he  so  describes  the 
French  army,  as  to  convey  the  highest  notion  of  his  own  strength,  and  of 
his  relative  superiority  over  them.  On  the  8rd  of  November,  1810, — 
"It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  your  lordship  the  pecuniaiy  and  other 
distresses  of  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  All  the  troops  are 
months  in  arrears  of  pay ;  they  are  in  general  very  badly  clothed ;  their 
armies  want  horses,  carriages,  and  equipments  of  every  description ;  their 

troops  subsist  entirely  upon  plunder This  state  of  things  has 

very  much  weakened,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed,  the  discipline  of 
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the  army ;  and  all  the  intercepted  letters  advert  to  acts  of  malversation 
and    corruption,  and   misapplication   of  stores,   &c.,  by  all   the  persons 

attached  to  the  army The  French  armies  in  Spain  have 

never  had  any  secure  communication  beyond  the   ground  which  they 

occupy I  attiibute  no  small  portion  of  our  success  to  the 

difficulty  which  the  enemy's  generals  find  in  obtaining  infonnation.  At 
this  moment,  though  the  two  armies  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  they  don't 

know  where  we  are We  have  advantages  in  the  Peninsula 

which  the  French  cannot  enjoy ;  we  have  possession  of  all  the  navigable 
rivers,  of  which  we  make  use  to  convey  our  supplies  as  far  as  they  will 
carry,  and  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  protects  the  arrival  of  these 
supplies,  and  the  formation  of  our  magazines  on  the  coast."  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  Tacitus  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  Wellington  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  descriptive  of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola. 

"  Agricola  never  detracted  irom  the  glory  of  another  in  order  to  enhance 
his- own.  Centurions  and  prefects  had  all,  in  him,  a  faithful  witness  to 
their  exploits.  Some  have,  indeed,  charged  him  with  needless  severity  in 
his  censures ;  but  the  same  disposition  which  rendered  him  affable  to  such 
as  did  their  duty,  made  him  stem  towards  those  who  neglected  it.  His 
anger,  however,  left  no  trace  behind ;  there  was  no  ground  of  distrust 
because  of  his  reserve  or  his  silence.     He  considered  it  more  honourable 

to  war  than  to  bear  maUce In  his  despatches  he 

described  events  as  they  occurred,  without  seeking  to  colour  them  with 
extravagant  language.  Plain  in  his  apparel,  frank  in  his  conversation, 
having  no  other  attendants  than  one  or  two  firiends — of  the  multitude, 
who  judge  men  by  outward  appearances,  and,  seeing  and  observing  him 
daily,  sought  to  discover  wherein  his  glory  lay,  how  few  found  it  out !  1" 

Whatever  mistakes  Wellington  may  have  committed,  they  are  all  set 
forth  in  his  despatches ;  indeed,  but  for  the  despatches  they  never  could 
have  been  discovered.  Thus,  after  Takvera,  he  writes  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh :  "  The  army  would  not  have  suffered  so  much  if  I  had  only  in- 
sisted, before  entering  Spain,  that  they  would  supply  me  with  all  the 
necessary  means  of  transport."  Again,  speaking  of  the  attack  on  the  forts 
of  Salamanca,  he  says,  **  I  was  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  I  had  formed 
of  the  means  required  to  reduce  these  forts,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
the  rear  for  a  supply  of  ammunition  :  this  necessarily  lost  me  six  days." 
And  again,  of  Burgos,  "  The  error  which  I  committed  was,  not  that  I 
undertook  the  operation  with  inadequate  means,  but  that  I  employed  upon 
it  raw  troops  instead  of  veterans." 

In  every  report  which  he  sent  in,  Wellington  was  guileless  and  truthful 
in  the  extreme.  If,  by  chance,  he  made  an  inaccurate  statement,  he 
seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  correct  the  mistake.  Few  men,  indeed, 
have  carried  so  far  the  horror  of  falsehood.  There  is  not  a  line  in  his 
voluminous  correspondence  which  does  not  bear  witness  to  the  principle  ; 
which  does  not  contain  a  protest  against  bad  faith,  loose  morality,  and 
charlatanism  in  every  shape.  Ranking  truth  above  all  other  qualities,  he 
had  nothing  more  honourable  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  say,  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  than  this :  "  In  the  whole  course  of  my  communicatioiis 
with  him  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he  did  not  show  the  strongest 
attachment  to  truth ;  and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  Hie,  the 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything  which  he  did  not 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact." 

One  of  Wellington's  biographers  relates  this  anecdote,  as  characteristic 
of  the  Duke.  Having  been  asked,  one  day,  how  he  could  supply  infor- 
mation to  an  historian  like  Napier,  whose  radical  opinions  were  so  much 
at  variance  with  his  own,  he  replied,  "  Because  I  am  sure  that  whatever 
his  opinions  may  be,  he  will  write  the  truth." 

It  is  this  love  of  truth,  this  unvarying  good  faith,  which  gives  to  Wel- 
lington's Despatches  an  historical  value,  which  is  not  due,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  any  other  documents  of  the  kind.  The  French  generals,  and, 
above  all,  Napoleon,  were  far  less  conscientious  in  writing  their  bulletins. 
With  them  success  is  always  exaggerated;  defeat  softened  down.  The 
Emperor,  indeed,  never  scrupled  to  alter,  notably^  the  reports  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, already  inaccurate  enough,  and  to  publish  in  the  journals  exploits 
altogether  imaginary.*  It  was  in  reference  to  one  of  these  documents, 
thus  revised  and  corrected,  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  that  Wellington  said,  "  It 
is  impossible  that  Marmont  or  Dorsenne  could  have  written  such  absur- 
dities as  these,  to  which  their  names  are  appended." 

The  same  absence  of  bombast,  which  pervades  the  Duke's  despatches,  is 
discernible  in  all  his  orders  and  proclamations.  The  English  soldier  is 
neither  supported  by  grandiose  phraseology,  nor  depressed  by  its  opposite. 
He  must  be  spoken  to  in  the  language  of  reason,  without  tinsel  or  ver- 
biage. Napoleon's  exclamation  on  first  seeing  the  Pyramids,  however 
sublime  in  itself,  would  have  produced  no  effect  upon  him.  His  country 
and  duty  are  his  sole  masters.  He  devotes  his  entire  life  to  them ;  and 
asks,  in  return,  neither  a  place  for  his  name  in  public  despatches,  nor  that 
he  shall  be  noticed  in  public  monuments.  If  he  is  well  paid,  well  fed,  and 
well  commanded,  he  considers  that  the  state  acts  liberally  towards  him ; 
he  never  dreams  of  bartering  his  blood  for  praise.  Nelson  knew  his  brave 
and  modest  comrades  well,  when  he  telegraphed  to  them  at  Trafidgar, 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;"  and  Wellington  never  held 
towards  his  soldiers  a  different  language.  He  took  every  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  reminded  them,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  advantages  attending  a  good  state  of  discipline.  The  follow- 
ing general  order,  issued  after  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  conveys  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  spirit  and  style  which  distinguished  all  similar  com- 
munications :  "  The  commander  of  the  forces  returns  his  best  thanks  to  the 
general  officers,  officers,  and  soldiers,  for  their  conduet  during  the  action 
of  the  22nd  instant.  He  will  not  fail  to  make  the  favourable  report  of 
them  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  which  they  deserve.  He 
trusts  that  the  occurrences  of  yesterday  will  convince  them  that  success  in 

*  There  is  remarkable  proof  of  this  in  Napoleon's  letter  to  Joseph,  written  from 
Villa-Castin  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1808.  *•  Publish  in  the  Madrid  joumals,"  he 
says,  ♦*  that  20,000  English  have  been  surprised,  and  are  destroyed ;  "  and  yet  in  this 
same  letter  he  states :  *'  The  English  appear  to  be  at  Valladolid." 
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militaiy  operations  depends  upon  the  obedience  of  troops  to  their  orders, 
saxd  their  steadiness  in  their  ranks,  which  they  should  not,  on  any  pretext 
'whatever,  be  tempted  to  quit/* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined,  that  such  simplicity  and  conciseness  in 
-writing  their  reports,  and  in  their  correspondence,  is  natural  to  English 
S^enerals.  If  proof  to  the  contrary  be  required,  we  have  but  to  read  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  by  Beresford ;  of  the  capture  of  the 
works  at  Almoraz,  By  Hill;  and  of  the  assault  of  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Graham.  All  these  are  at  once  much  more  detailed,  and  more  pretentious, 
tlian  Wellington's  statements  of  the  decisive  victories  of  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Waterloo. 

So  entirely  repugnant  to  the  Duke's  character  were  exaggeration  and 
cbarlatanism,  that  he  condemned  the  use  of  them  even  in  proclamations 
addressed  by  the  Peninsular  Governments  to  nations  naturally  fond  of  the 
hyperbolical.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  fh)m  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  appeal  by  the  Portu- 
gese Government  to  the  people  "  Everything  of  this  sort,"  he  says, 
"  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  simple  style,  without  inflation,  and,  above  all, 
briefly.  Such  expressions  as,  *  Corez  sobre  os  nonnos  inimicos '  (to 
succumb  to  our  enemies),  don't  touch  the  actual  evil.  Everybody  in 
Portugal  is  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  danger,  and  eager  to  avoid  it. 
We  have  enthusiasm  in  plenty,  and  plenty  of  cries  of  *  Viva  I '  We  have 
illuminations,  patriotic  songs,  and  f^tes  everywhere ;  but  what  we  want 
is,  that  each,  in  his  own  station,  shoidd  do  his  duty  faithfully,  and  pay 
implicit  obedience  to  legal  authority." 

Henry  Wellesley  having  submitted  to  his  brother  several  articles,  which 
he  proposed  to  get  inserted  in  the  Cadiz  newspapers,  in  order  to  resist  the 
growing  influence  of  the  democratic  fiiction,  the  Duke  said,  "  Whatever 
you  may  think  fit  to  publish,  confine  yourself  to  a  plain  statement  of 
facts  and  dates,  and  to  such  arguments  as  may  be  intelligible  to  every 
reader." 

Li  all  his  communications  with  the  French  generals,  Wellington  ex- 
hibited the  highest  good  breeding ;  and  the  judgments  which  he  passed 
on  the  operations  of  the  enemy's  army  were  full  of  dignity. 

Napoleon,  on  entering  the  Peninsida,  said,  "  I  go  to  plant  my  eagles  on 
the  towers  of  Lisbon.  I  shall  drive  the  English  into  the  sea,"  &c.  We 
find  nothing  at  all  resembling  this  in  the  Duke's  proclamations.  He  even 
prevented  the  agents  of  England  from  aflixing  their  signatures  to  ex- 
aggerations of  the  sort.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Stewart  consulted  him  about  a 
proclamation  which  the  Spanish  Government  had  proposed  to  him  to  issue, 
he  wrote,  "  In  the  first  place,  this  abuse  of  the  French  is  not  becoming  in 
a  constituted  authority  like  that  of  the  Kegency.  .  .  .  The  whole  afiair 
resembles  too  much  Junot's  proclamations." 

Wellington  appreciated  justly  both  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  the 
French  army.  He  never  found  a  balm  for  personal  mortification  in 
abusing  or  underrating  them.  "The  French  army,"  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Welledey,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1811,  "  is,  without  doubt,  a  wonder- 
ful machine."  "  France,'*  he  said  again,  "  is  not  an  enemy  whom  I  de- 
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spise,  nor  does  it  deserve  that  I  should."  In  many  of  his  letters  he  speaks 
respectfully  of  the  talents  of  his  opponent^ ;  and  would  never  allow  any 
of  them  to  be  maltreated  in  his  presence.  One  day  Lord  Aberdeen 
charged  Marshal  Soult,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  having  fought  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  after  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Emperor's 
abdication  ;  whereupon  Wellington  rose  immediately  to  contradict  the 
statement.  On  another  occasion  he  publicly  congratulated  General  Du- 
breton  on  his  gallant  defence  of  Burgos ;  and  even  reminded  him  that  he 
had  given  the  English  troops  the  greatest  check  which  they  ever  received 
in  the  Peninsula. 

How  different  this  conduct  from  that  of  the  Emperor,  who  reproached 
Joseph  for  having  spoken  well  of  the  defenders  of  Saragossa — **  for 
whom,"  he  says,  "we  can  entertain  only  supreme  contempt;"  and  who, 
in  the  third  bulletin  of  the  army  of  vSpain,  heaped  this  unmerited  abuse 
upon  its  illustrious  conmiander :  "  Palafox  was  an  object  of  contempt  to 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  who  accused  him  of  arrogance  and  mean- 
ness.    Where  danger  was  no  one  ever  ^w  him." 

Nelson  was  very  different.  Hatred  to  France  and  to  the  French  people 
was  a  passion  with  him.  He  could  not  look  upon  a  Frenchman  or  hear 
a  word  spoken  in  praise  of  France  without  becoming  violently  excited. 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  always  entertained  a  profound  sidmiration 
and  sincere  regard  for  the  army  and  the  nation  to  which  he  was  opposed. 

The  single  fault  which  we  are  bound  to  lay  at  his  door  is  this,  that  in 
si)eaking  of  Napoleon,  he  sometimes  expressed  himself  in  unbeooming 
tenns ;  his  reflisal  to  give  him  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  his  habit  of  de- 
scribing him  as  the  open  enemy  of  the  human  race,  amounted  to  afiecta- 
tion.  We  regret  also  to  read,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Uxbridge  of  the  23rd 
June,  1815,  this  expression,  "  I  am  assured  that  Napoleon  cannot  make 
head  against  us;  and  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  now  but  to  hang 
himself." 

The  French  accuse  him  of  want  of  tact  and  modesty,  in  placing  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  Apsley  House.  The  fact 
is  undisputed  ;  but  the  motive  assigned  for  it  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  and  ordinary  character  of  the  Duke  that  we  cannot  possibly 
admit  it.  The  victor  of  Waterloo  possessed  too  much  good  sense  as  well 
as  tact,  to  think  of  overshadowing  by  such  means  the  man  whom  one  of 
his  countrymen  has  pronounced  to  be  "  the  greatest  genius  of  ancient  or 
modern  times."*  His  voluminous  correspondence  does  not  contain  a 
single  letter  which  expresses  even  a  doubt  of  the  military  superiority  of 
the  Emperor ;  in  many  he  exalts  to  the  highest  the  incomparable  genius 
of  the  French  hero.  "The  most  ardent  of  Napoleon's  admirers,"  says 
Lord  EUesmere,  "  could  not  entertain  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  his 
military  capacity  than  the  Duke.  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 
that  it  was  more  dangerous  to  make  a  false  move  in  front  of  the  Emperor, 
than  before  any  other  man;  and  I  think  that  he  was  entirely  of  the 
opinion  of  the  French,  who  considered  the  Emperor*s  presence  on  the  field 

*  Napier. 
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of  battle  to  be  worth  40,000  men."  At  the  same  time  he  by  no  means 
regai*ded  him  as  superior  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  "  I  asked  him 
one  day,"  says  Lord  EUesmere,  "  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
general  that  ever  lived  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Hannibal."  Others  have  put  the 
same  question  to  him,  and  always  obtained  the  same  answer.  Between 
this  opinion,  however,  and  the  wretched  motive  attributed  to  the  Duke, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world ;  and  we  must  continue  to  believe 
that  the  position  of  the  Emperor's  statue,  an  unfortimate  one  no  doubt,  has 
no  signification  whatever;  at  all  events,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the 
comparative  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  two  generals. 
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^DOiTB,  passage  of  the,  270,  273 

Adrianople,  treaty  of,  Wellington's  dissatis- 
faction with,  467 

Ahmednugger,  captare  of,  45 

Alava,  General,  his  wound,  272. 

Albaera,  battle  of,  172 

Alexander,  Emperor,  nature  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  as  projected  by  liim,  336;  inter- 
view of,  with  Wellington  at  Vienna,  371; 
his  dynastic  arrangements  and  death,  383, 
404 

Allen,  William,  the  Quaker,  interview  of 
Wellington  with,  at  Vienna,  373;  lectures 
the  emperors  and  kings  at  Verona  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  slave-trade,  373 

Almaraz,  forts  of,  captured  by  Hill,  191 

Almeida  besieged  and  taken  by  Massena,  151 

Angers,  MiliUry  College  of,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington educated  at,  4 

Anglesey,  Marquess  of,  taken  prisoner  near 
the  Agueda,  219;  urges  the  repeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  458;  recalled, 
458 

Angoul^me,  Due  d',  his  impatience  resisted  by 
Wellington,  266,  277 

Apsley  House  windows  smashed  in  the  Reform 
tumults,  483 

Arbnthnot,  Mr.,  friendship  of  Wellington  for, 
296;  last  illness  and  death  of,  297,  577 

Areyzaga,  General,  defeated  at  Ocana,  138 

Argam,  battle  of,  51 

Assaye,  battle  of,  47 

Asseerghur,  capture  of,  49 


i)ADA joz  besieged  and  taken  by  Soult,  1 64, 
165;  invested  by  Beresford,  171;  rein- 
vested by  Wellington,  174;  siege  raised, 
175;  reinvested  and  taken,  185,  186 

Baird,  General,  hurt  at  not  being  appointed 
conmiandant,  25 ;  sent  to  Egypt  with  the 
Bombay  army,  33 

Barouilhet,  affair  of,  261 

Battles  I    Argam^    51 ;    Assaye,    47 ;    Ba- 
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rouilbet,  261 ;  Busaco,  153;  Corumia,  1 1 1 
Elbodon,  179;  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  170 
Keoge,  79;  Ligny,  311;  Mallavelly,  18 
Nive,  258;  Ocana,  138;  Orthes,  271 
Quatre  Bras,  311;  Rolissa,  95;  Sala 
manca,  202;  Saroren,  244;  Talavera,  127 
Toulouse,  285;  Vemiera,  97;  VittorLi, 
231;  Waterloo,  317 

Bayonne  invested,  274 

Berar,  Rajah  of,  39 ;  enters  into  alliance  with 
Scindia,  39 

Beresford,  General,  sent  to  remodel  the  Por- 
tuguese army,  112;  advances  against 
Badajoz,  171;  besieges  it,  171;  raises  the 
siege,  171;  defeats  Soiilt  at  Albuera,  170; 
occupies  Bordeaux,  281;  critical  situation, 
285 ;  his  successful  flank  march  on  Mount 
Rave,  285 

Bidassoa,  passage  of  the,  253 

Birmingham  Political  Union,  468, 487 

Blake,  General,  defeated  at  Neibla,  176 

Blucher,  Marshal,  remarks  of  Wellington 
after  surveying  his  position,  311;  defeated 
by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  313 

Bordeaux  occupied  by  the  Allies,  281 

Bucharest,  treaty  of,  4 10 

Burgos,  castle  of,  successfully  defended,  212 ; 
blown  up  by  Joseph,  229 

Burrard,  Sir  Harry,  receives  a  command  in 
the  Spanish  expedition,  97 

Busaco,  battle  of,  and  its  results,  153 


Cadtz,  Victor's  siege  of,  147 

Canning,  George,  takes  office  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  363;  discusses  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion with  Chateaubriand,  385;  formally 
acknowledges  the  Spanish  Colonies,  393; 
instructions  to  Wellington  on  his  Russian 
mission,  407 ;  appointed  Prime  Minister,  420 ; 
his  manner  of  seeking  the  appointment,  420; 
corresponds  with  Wellington,  423;  his  Corn 
Bill  defeated,  423;  defeated  on  the  Penryn 
and  East  Retford  Franchise  Extension  Bill, 
424;  his  death,  424 
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Cantlllon  attempts  to  assassinate  Wellington, 
338;  tried  and  acquitted,  339;  Napoleon's 
boquc&t  to,  paid  bj  Louis  Nupoleon,  339 

Caroline,  Queen,  measures  regarding,  349; 
arrives  in  London,  351;  her  trial  and  its 
consequences,  351 ;  her  funeral,  358 

Cato  Street  conspiracy,  349 

Chartists,  measures  of  Wellington  to  meet  the 
expected  outbreak  of,  on  1 0th  April,  1848, 
596 

Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  di^cusfes  the  Spanish 
question  with  Canning,  387 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  101  ;  public  indig 
nation  excited  by,  102;  verdict  of  Court  of 
Inquiry,  108 

CiuJnd  Kodrigo,  siege  of,  by  Marshal  Ney, 
147;  invested  by  Massena,  150;  surren- 
ders, 147;  hU»ckaded  by  Wellington,  177; 
blockade  rai:>cd,  178;  taken,  183 

Clausel,  General,  defeated  at  Aire,  274 

Clive,  Lord,  at  Madras,  17;  CoL  Wellesley's 
character  of  him,  19 

Constnntine,  Grand-Duke,  set  aside  by  Alex- 
ander, 406;  visit  of  Wellington  to,  415 

Cojwnhagen,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  commands 
a  division  in  the  expedition  against,  75; 
bombarded  and  taken,  80 

Com  Lairs,  growing  hostility  to,  558;  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  pro|)Ositions  for  modifying, 
565;  Wellington's  course  regarding,  566; 
Sir  Robert's  bill  for  their  repeid  introduced, 
565 

Corunna,  battle  of.  111 

Craddock,  Sir  John,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Portugal,  115;  resigns,  118 

Crawfurd,  General,  attacked  by  Ney  at  Al- 
meida, 151 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  friendship  of  Wellington 
for,  576 

Cuesta  defeated  by  Marshal  Victor,  1 16, 126; 
places  himself  under  the  orders  of  Welles- 
ley,  125 

Currency  question,  Wellington's  views  on, 
505 
■  Curtis,  Dr.,  his  correspondence  with  Wel- 
lington regarding  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  457;  and  with  Lord  Anglesey, 
458 


Dalmatia,  Duke  of,  see  Sonlt 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hugh,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  expedition,  99 ;  nego- 
tiates the  Convention  of  Ciutra,  101  ; 
public  indignation  against,  102 

Dawson,  George,  his  speech  in  allusion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  454 

Del  Parqne  routed  by  Kellerman,  139 

Doondiah-Waugh,  cainpaifjn  of  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley against,  27;  defeated  and  slain,  29; 
his  son,  29 

Douro,  passage  of  the,  120 

Dowlat  Rao,  see  Berar,  Rnjah  of 


HOL 

JliAST  Retford  questian,Canning  defeated  on, 

434 ;    Uuskisson's  vote    on    leads  to  his 

resignation,  424 
Elbodon,  exti-aordinary  exploit  at  the  a£Biir 

of,  179 
Eton,    Duke  of  Wellington  uodbtiogiiiahed 

at,  3 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  his  advice  to  Wellington  en 

the  recorery  of  the  latter,  and  the  Duke's 

reply,  583 


Frrdixamd  VI L,  his  death,  528 

Fouchd,  Joseph,  hopelessness  of  maintaining 
the  imperial  dynasty  seen  by,  327 ;  his  du- 
plicity, 327 ;  not  trusted  by  Wellington, 
327 ;  nominated  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  327;  negotiates  with  Wel- 
lington, 327;  gained  over  to  Louis  XVlil. 
by  Wellington,  327;  and  made  minister  of 
police,  327 ;  supplies  money  and  passports 
for  the  escape  of  Ney  and  LabedoySre,  5S1 ; 
exiled,  335 

France,  condition  of,  in  1814,  276;  effect  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  in,  on  the  rest  of 
Europe,  472 

Free-trade  movement,  commencement  of, 
353 

Fuentes  d'Onoro^  battle  of,  170 

G 

UEOROB  IV.,  bis  measures  regarding  the 
Queen,  349;  coronation,  357;  anecdote  of 
his  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  359 ;  as- 
sents to  a  Belief  Bill,  460;  retracts  fats 
assent,  460;  interview  with  his  ministers, 
460;  renews  his  assent,  465 ;  his  death  and 
character,  471 

Goderich,  Lord,  appointed  Prime  Minister, 
424 

Greece,  insurrection  in,  405 ;  affiiirs  <£,  467 

Grey,  Earl,  his  interview  with  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe  regarding  the  Reform  Bill,  491 ; 
carries  the  first  reading  in  the  Lords,  484; 
defeated  on  going  into  committee,  be  re- 
signs, 530 

Grouchy,  Marshal,  despatched  in  pnrsait  of 
Blucher,314 

H 

Harris,  General,  takes  the  field  against 
Tippoo,  22;  besieges  and  takes  Sering*- 
patam,  23,  24 

Hill,  General,  captures  the  forts  of  Almaras, 
191  ;  retreats  before  Soult,  243;  repulses 
Soult,  262;  drives  back  Harispe,  270  ;  de- 
feats Ciausel,  274 

Holkar  defeats  Scindia  and  the  Peshwa,  39 

Holy  Alliance,  its  object  and  character  as 
I'rojected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  33C 
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HoDgonmont  attacked  hj  Jerome's  divuioii, 
317 

Hnskinon,  Mr.,  liu  correBpondenoe  with 
Welliogton  on  Canniog^s  Cora  Bill,  423; 
rebuked  by  Wellington,  425 ;  bis  vote  on 
the  East  Retford  question,  428;  resigna- 
tion, and  correspondence  with  Wellington, 
429;  abortive  attempt  at  reconcOlation  with 
Wellington,  467 ;  his  death,  475 


InDiA,  eooditioii  of,  in  1798,  13;   memo- 

nmda  1^  Colonel  Wellesley  on  the  policy  to 

be  pursued  m,  60 
IreUuid,  discontent  in,  360;  evils  of  its  oon> 

ditiott,396;  state  of,  434;  Soman  Catholic 

Belief  Bill  passed,  465 


JoBBFH  defeated  at  Takvera,  127;  fidls 
back,  131;  defeats  Areyzaga,  138;  over- 
mns  Andalusia,  144;  advances  towsrds 
Sahunanca,  205;  retreats  upon  Madrid, 
206;  moves  towards  Valencia,  211;  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  by  Soult,  214;  arrives 
at  Valladolid,  228;  routed  atVittoria,  281 ; 
deprived  of  his  command,  240 

Junot,  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
army  under,  86;  defeat^  at  Vemiera,  98; 
convention  of  Cintra,  101 


Ekllbricak  routs  Del  Parque,  139 
Keoge,  battieof,  79 

L 

L  ABEDOTkBBy  Colouel,  his  treason,  298 ;  eze- 

entiott  of,  332 
Laborde  defeated  at  Bolissa,  95 
Leslie,  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  and  the  Dnke 

of  Wellington,  591 
Ligny,  battle  of,  311 
liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  death  of 

Mr.  Huskisson  at  the  opening  of,  475 
Liverpool,  Lord,  his  ilhiessand  character,  419 
Londonderry,  Marquess  of,  exhibits  symptoms 

of  insani^,  361 ;  his  death,  361 
Louis  XVXII.  prochtimed  in  Bordeaux,  281 

M 

MAOKmNoir,  Genera],  killed,  183 
Madrid,  entry  of  Wellington  into,  207| 
Mahratta  war,  88 
Mshrattas,  account  of  the,  38 
Mallavelly,  batUe  of,  18 
Manawly,  action  at,  28 
ManiUa  expedition,  13 

Marmont,  General,  succeeds  Msssena  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Portugal,  1 72 ;  attacks 
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Wellington  at  Elbodon,  179;  marches  to 
relieve  Ciudad  Sodrigo,  184;  prepares  to 
support  Badajoz,  187;  prevented  by  Napo- 
leon, 188;  wounded  at  Salamanca,  202; 
defeated,  202 

Massena  sent  to  finish  the  war  in  Spain,  149 ; 
unwilling  to  go,  149;  invests  and  takes 
Almeida,  151;  defeated  at  Busaco,  153; 
retreats,  155;  his  critical  position,  167; 
arrives  in  firont  of  Torres  Vedras,  162; 
withdraws  to  Santarem,  163;  refused  sup- 
plies by  Napoleon,  164;  retreats,  166; 
atrocities  of  his  troops,  166;  his  endea- 
vours to  repress  them,  167;  his  embarrass- 
ments, 164;  discord  amongst  his  generals, 
167;  crosses  the  Agueda,  169;  attempts 
the  relief  of  Almeida,  1 69 ;  attacks  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  170;  repulsed,  170;  unjustly 
treated  by  Napoleon,  174 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  appointed  Prime  Mi- 
nister, 541 ;  resigns,  543;  reugns  a  second 
time,  545 

Moore,  Sir  John,  his  advance  into  Spain,  109; 
commences  his  retreat,  109;  battle  of 
Corunna,  111 ;  his  death.  111 

Murat,  his  conduct  to  the  royal  family  of 
Spain,  87;  puts  down  a  tumult  in  Madrid 
87 

N 

Napibb,  Sir  Charles,  Wellington's  opinion 
of,  557 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  bhrth  and  that  of 
Wellington  fell  m  the  same  year,  2;  his 
letter  to  Tippoo  Sahib,  20 ;  Pitt's  prophecy 
regarding  the  Peninsula,  88;  Napoleon's 
pitjects  regarding  the  Peninsula,  85;  seizes 
Portugal,  86;  policy  regarding  Spain,  86; 
sends  troops  into  Spain,  87;  resolves  to 
take  the  command  in  Spain,  110;  military 
operations,  110;  takes  Madrid,  110;  re- 
tnros  to  Paris,  114;  refuses  supplies  to 
Massena,  164;  withdraws  troops  from  the 
Peninsula  for  the  Bnssian  campaign,  182; 
prevents  Marmont  from  covering  Badajoa, 
188;  instructs  his  generals  r^arding 
Badajoz,  189;  his  abdication,  288;  returns 
from  Elba,  297;  arrives  in  Paris,  298; 
tries  to  negotiate,  302;  prepares  for  war, 
299;  opens  the  campaign,  309;  arrives 
before  Flenrus,  309;  defeats  Blucher  at 
Ligny,  313;  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  317; 
arrives  at  Paris,  326;  abandoned,  326; 
abdicates  a  second  time,  326;  withdraws  to 
Malmaison,  326;  his  flight,  326 

Ney,  Marshal,  besieges  and  takes  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  147 ;  attacks  Crawford  at  Almeida, 
151 ;  delivers  up  Lyons  to  Napoleon,  299; 
ordered  to  carry  the  position  of  Qnatre- 
Bras,  311 ;  defeated,  31 1 ;  snpplied  with  the 
meana  of  escape  by  Fonchtf,  331 ;  arrested. 
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333;  esecaiod,  333;  his  ease  oontidered, 
333 

Nicholas,  Emperor,  his  character,  404;  inter- 
view with  WeUingtoD,  409;  negotiations 
with,  411 ;  his  regard  for  WelUngtoo,  415 

Nivelle,  passage  of  the,  257;  battle  of  the, 
258 

Nisam,  troops  organised  for,  hj  Baymond,  and 
officered  by  Frenchmen,  15;  policy  of  the 
British  towards,  14 

o 

Oactlkh,  Richard,  his  interriew  with  the 

Dnke  of  Wellington,  685 
Oeana,  battle  of,  138 
O'Coonell,  Daniel,  eetabUshes  the  Gatholio 

Association,  398;  retomed  for  Clare,  434 
Oporto,  Bishop  of,  takes  an  active  part  in  the 

insurrection,  116 
Orange,  Prince  of,  oyerpowered  by  Ney  at 

Quatre-Bras,31l 
Orthes,  battle  of,  271 
Otranto,  Duke  of,  see  Fonch^ 
Oade,  a&trs  of,  in  1798,  15 
Oxford,  Wellington  eleeted  chancellor  of  the 

Uniyersity  of,  537 


PAKsynAM,  Lady  Catherine,  6;  married  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  81 ;  her  death,  482 

Pampelnoa,  blockade  of,  235,  237,  255;  sur- 
renders, 255 

Parliament,  Reform  of,  motions  for  obtaining, 
469;  Lord  John  Rnsseirs  measure,  480; 
second  reading  carried,  508,  514;  receives 
the  royal  assent,  514 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  plan  for  settling  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  359,  451;  he 
wavers,  465;  is  persuaded  by  Wellington 
to  remain  in  office,  455 ;  resigns  his  seat 
for  Oxford,  460;  his  interview  with  the 
king,  460;  introduces  the  Roman  Gatholio 
Relief  Bill,  462;  his  Forgery  Bill  defeated, 
470;  appointed  Prime  Minister,  534;  his 
manifesto^  534;  resigns,  537;  his  proposi- 
tions to  his  colleagues  (or  modifying  the 
Com  Laws,  559;  resigns,  561 ;  resumes  his 
place,  561;  introduces  his  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  568;  resigns, 
574 

Peninsula,  state  of  the,  in  1812,  207 

Perron,  native  forces  organised  by,  15 

Peshwa,  the,  defeated  by  Holkar,  39 ;  takes 
refuge  with  the  British,  39 ;  restored  to  his 
throne,  43 

Philippon  defends  Bsd^'oz  without  success, 
186—188 

Picton,  General,  leads  an  assault  on  Badigoz, 
186;  at  Toulouse,  286 


SHI 

Pitt^    William,   his    prophecy    i^arding    ft 
Spanish  war,  88 

Pombal,  affair  of,  166 

Portugal,  invasion  of,  by  the  French,  86 
condition  of  the  country,  117;  suf&rinijB  of 
the  people  during  Massens's  (iterations,  166 
state  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
nalgn  of  1812,  193;  revolution  in,  353, 
Miguelite  troubles,  402 ;  Miguelite  revoln^ 
tion  in,  403;  Donna  Uaria  placed  oq  ths 
throne,  528 


Q 

Quatrk-Bras,  battle  of,  31 1 
R 

B  AousA,  Duke  of,  see  Marmont 

Redinha,  affair  of,  166 

Reform  movement,  commencement  of,  469 

Retiro  at  Madrid  taken,  207 

Rey,  General,  defends  San  Sebastian,  245; 
retires  to  the  castle  on  Mount  Orgnllo,  245; 
capitulates,  246 

Roliasa,  battle  of,  95 

Roman  Catholic  question,  views  of  Wellington 
on,  359;  his  plan  for  settlement  of,  445; 
Peel's  plan,  451 ;  finally  seUled,  465 

Russell,  Lord  John,  carries  a  motion  for  re- 
pealing the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  430; 
his  motion  to  enfranchise  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  352;  his  Reform 
BUI,  480 

s 

Salamavca,  forts  besieged  and  taken,  197; 
battle  of,  202 

San  Sebastian,  siege  of,  237;  renewed,  245; 
stormed,  246 

Santarem,  Massena  withdraws  to,  163 

Saroren,  battle  of,  244 

Schah  Alum  in  the  power  of  Perron,  40 

Scindia  defeated  by  Holkar,  39;  overthrown 
at  Assays,  47;  and  at  Argam,  51;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  alliance  with  tiie  British, 
61 

Sebastiani  defeats  Gartajal,  116 

Seringapatam,  siege  of,  23,  24 

Sieges:  Ahmednugger,  45;  Almeida,  151; 
BadiO<»i  (Soult)  164,  165,  (WeUingtoo) 
185;  Burgos,  229;  Ciudad  Bodrigo^  (Ney) 
147,  (WeUington)  183;  Copenhagen,  80; 
Retiro,  207;  Salamanca,  197;  Sein  Se- 
bastian, 237;  Seringapatam,  23, 24 

Slave-trade,  England's  crusade  against  the, 
365 

Smith,  Bobus,  pugilistic  encounter  with,  the 
only  tradition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Eton,  3 
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Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  Order  of  the  Ktj, 
341 

Somerset,  Lord  Fitzroj,  his  misuon  to  Spain, 
388  ;  Wellington's  instractiona  to,  388 

Soolt,  Marshal,  defeats  the  army  of  Estre- 
madnra,  110;   pursues  Sir  John  Moore, 
110;     hatUe  of   Comnna,   111;    takes 
Oporto,  116  ;  defeated  at  the  Donro,  120  ; 
retreats,    120  ;    prepares    to    attack    the 
Allies,  120 ;    defeats    Mendezabal,   164 ; 
besieges  Badajoz,  164  ;  which  surrenders, 
165  ;  defeated  by  Beresford  at  Albnera, 
172  ;  retreats,  173  ;  advances  to  the  re- 
lief of  Badajoz,   175  ;    accuses  Joseph  of 
treason,  214  ;  appointed  to  command  the 
armies    of   the    Peninsula,   240  ;    moves 
against  the  Allies,  243  ;  attacks  them  nn- 
Buccessfully,  244 ;  repulsed  at  San  Martial, 
247;  retreats  behind  the  Nive,  257;  un- 
successful at  Barouilhet,  261  ;  his  over- 
sights, 261  ;  defeated  at  Orthes,  272  ;  re- 
treats, 272  ;    retires   to  Toulouse,  274  ; 
which  he  fortifies,  274  ;   battle  of  Tou- 
louse, 285  ;  abandons  Toulouse,  286;  ac- 
knowledges Louis  XVIII.,  288  ;    attends 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  542 
Spain,  project*  of  Napoleon  regarding,   85  ; 
its  condition,  87  ;  policy  of  Napoleon,  86  ; 
French  invasion,  86  ;  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion in   1810,  160  ;    colonial  difficulties, 
161 ;  state  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1812,   194  ;    revolution  in, 
853  ;  French  invasion  to  suppress.it,  391 
Stanley,  Lord,  pressed  by  Wellington  to  take 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party, 
566  ;  consequent  correspondence,  567 
Stephenson,  Mr.,  treats  Wellington  for  deaf- 
ness, 401 ;  kmdness  of  the  Duke  towards, 
401 
Stevenson,   Colonel,  takes  Burhampoor  and 
Asseerghur,  49 


Talavbba,  battle  of,  127  ;  its  eflfect  on 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  English  troops,  131 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts  repealed,  430 

Thistlewood  conspires  to  assassinate  the  mi- 
nisters, 349  ;  taken  and  hanged,  350 

Tilsit,  peace  of,  75 

Tippoo  Sahib,  advice  of  Colonel  Wellesley  re- 
garding, 16  ;  preparations  for  war  with, 
18;  negotiations  with,  20;  rejects  over- 
tures, 20  ;  his  forees,  22  ;  repulsed  at 
Sedaaeer,  22  ;  defeated  at  Malkivelly,  22  ; 
falla  back  on  Seringapatam,  22  ;  defends 
Seringapatam,  23 ;  his  death,  24  ;  his 
sons,  26 

Torres  Vedras  fortified,  145  ;  description  of 
the  lines,  145;  Wellington  retreats  on, 
1 56;  Maflflena  arrives  in  front  of,  157 


WEL 

Toulonae  fortified  by  Soult,  274 ;  battle  of, 
285;  abandoned  by  Soult,  286;  hoists 
the  white  flag,  286 

Trincomalee,  CoL  Wellesley  at,  31,  32 


Vemiera,  battle  of,  97 

Verona,  Congress  of,  374 

Victor,  Marshal,  defeats  Cuesta,  116,  126  ; 
defeated  at  Talavera,  127 

Victoria,  Queen,  accession  of,  539;  her  re- 
gard for  Wellington,  541 ;  her  coronation, 
542 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  state  of  Europe  pre- 
vious to,  363  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
ambassador  at,  297,  365 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  231 ;  sight  presented  by  the 
battle-field,  23  J 


w 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  317  ;  Napoleon's  con- 
fidence, 309;  Grouchy's  movement,  314; 
English  position,  315;  Napoleon's  plan  of 
attack,  316;  Hougoumont  attacked,  317; 
attack  of  La  Haie-Sainte,  317;  charge  of 
French  cavalry,  317;  charge  of  the  Im- 
perial guards,  318  ;  flight  of  the  French, 
318;  criticisms  on,  319 
Wellesley  family,  origin  of,  1 
Welussley,  Arthur  : 

Place  and  date  of  his  birth  uncertain,  2 

His  descent,  2 

Disliked  by  his  mother,  3 

Undistinguished  at  Eton,  3 

Bemoved    to    the    military     college     of 

Angers,  4 
Undistinguished  there,  4 
Entere  the  army,  4 
Habits  in  youth,  4,  6 
A  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  5 
Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  6 
Embarks  with  his  ^regiment  (the  33rd)  for 

the  NetherUnds,  7 
In  presence  of   an  enemy  for    the  first 

time,  8 
Distinguishes  himself,  8, 9 
Meditates  retirement  from  the  service,  10 
Ordered  to  India,  13 
Change  in  character,  14 
Manilla  expedition,  12 
Military  memoranda,  16,  18 
Ascendency    and    wisdom  at    Fort    St. 

George,  17 
At  the  battle  of  Mallavelly,  22 
Fails  in  a  night  attack  at  Mysore,  23 
Succeeds  in  the  morning,  23 
Commandant  in  Seringapatam,  24 
Assumes  the  command  in  Mysore,  26 
A  2 
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Conducts  the  operations  sgainst  Doondiah, 

27 
Superseded  in  the  eommsDd  of  the  Bombay 

troops  for  Egypt,  33 
Raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-Qeneral,  37 
Mahratta  war,  38 
Takes  the  field,  40 

Sares  Poonah,  43 

Takes  Ahmednugger,  45 

Battle  of  Assays,  46 

Armistice  and  its  policy,  49 

Battle  of  Argam,  51 

Gawalghur  ti^en,  51 

Terminates  the  war,  51 

Pursues  and  route  a  party  of  brigands,  52 

Organises  the  military  resources    of   the 
Peshwa,  52 

Finally  leaves  Seringapatam,  53 

Obtains  permission  to  return  to  Europe, 
53 
-     Reasons  for  wishing  to  return,  53 

Military  advice,  53 

His  influence,  53 

Respect  shown  to  him  on  his  departure,  53 

His  disinterestedness,  53 

Nominated  an  extra  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  54 

Parallel  with  Clive,  55 

Military  reforms  introduced  by  him,  55 

Arrives  in  England^  59 

His  minute  on  India,  60 

Trains  a  brigade  at  Hastings,  66 

Member  of  Parliament,  66 

Defends   his  brother  successfully  in  the 
House,  67 

Chief  secretary  of  Inland,  69 

Commands  a   division   in  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen,  75 

Battle  of  Keoge.  79 

Marries  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  81 

Views  on  tithes  and  on  education,  81 — 83 

Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Penin- 
sular expedition,  89 

Embarks  for  the  Penmmiia,  90 

Superseded  by  Daliymple,  91 

Fixes  on  Portugal  as  a  base,  92 

Disembarks,  92 

Opens  the  campaign  against  Junot,  94 

Battle  of  Rolissa.95 

Battle  of  Vemiera,  97 

Convention  of  Cintxa»  101 

Recalled,  102 

Receives  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  111 

His  memoir  on  the  defence  of   Portugal, 
111 

Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Penin- 
sular army,  112 

Arrives  at  Lisbon,  114,  117 

Advances  against  Soolt,  1 19 

Passage  of  the  Douro,  119 

Enters  Oporto,  120 
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Advances  against  Victor,  122 

Battle  of  Talavera,  127 

Nominated  to  the  chief  command  of   the 

Spanish  armies,  139 
Raised  to  the  peerage,  139 
Fortifies  Torres  Vedras,  145 
His  system  of  defence,  145 
Refuses  to  snooour  Cindad  Rodrigo,  150 
Retreats  befon  Hassena,  150 
Battle  of  Bus  a  CO,  154 
Embarrassed  by  the  oondQet  of  the  British 

government)  158 
His  views,  162 
Pursues  Massena,  163 
Battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  170 
Siege  of  Bad^oz,  174 
Raised,  175 

Blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  177 
Affair  of  Elbodon,  179 
Prepares  for  the  surprise  of    Cindad 

Rodrigo,  182 
Besieges  and  takes  it,  183,  184 
InvesU  Badajos,  185 
Siege  and  capture,  185 — 188 
Prepares  for  the  campaign  of  1812,  191 
His  difficulties,  193 
Disposition  of  his  forces,  194 
Enters  Salamanca,  197 
Besieges  and  ukes  the  forts,  197 
Defeats  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  S  al  a- 

manca,202 
Advanced  to  an  earldom  and  marquisate, 

204 
Enters  Madrid,  207 
Takes  the  Retiro,  207 
Besieges  the  Caurtie  q£  Buigos  onsnocei 

fuUy,  212 
Retreats,  216 

Arrives  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  219 
Goes  into  winter  quarters,  219 
Plans  for  the  campaign  of  1813,  225 
Crosses  the  Douro,  227 
Pursues  Joseph,  228 
Crosses  the  Ebro,  229 
Battle  of  Vit  tori  a,  231 
Blockade  of  Pampeinna,  235, 237,  255 
Siege  of  San  Sebastian,  237 
Battle  of  Saroren,  244 
Siege  of  San  Sebastian  renewed, 245 
Town  stormed,  246 
Advanced  to  the  grade  of  FieM  Marshal, 

248 
Refuses  to  invade  France,  248 
His  ressons,  249 
Crosses  the  Bidaasoa,  253 
Proposals  for  sending  him  to  Germany, 

256,  266 
Passage  of  the  Nivelle,  257 
Battle  of  the  Nivelle,  258 
Protects  the  French  population  from  pil* 

l«ge,  259 
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His  difficulties,  259 

Pasuge  of  the  Adoor,  270 

Battle  of  Orthex,  271 

Struck  bj  a  glanced  ball,  272 

His  policy,  274-^278 

Arrives  before  Tooloose,  282 

Battle  of  T  0  n  1  oa  s  e,  285 

Gonditioa  of  his  army  during  the  Spanish 
war,  290 

Arrives  at  Paris,  292 

Baised  to  a  dokedom,  293 

Proceeds  to  Madrid,  293 

Endeavoars  to  procure  the  adoption  of 
a  peaceful  policy  there,  293 

His  reception  in  England^  294 

Beceives  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 295 

Makes  a  militaiy  survey  of  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  295 

Ambassador  at  Paris,  295 

His  private  life  there,  296 

At  the  Congress  of  Yiemw,  297 

Arrives  at  Bruttelt,  300 

Prepares  for  the  campaign,  302 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  not  a  surprise  to 
him,  303 

Beplies  to  calumnies  residing  the  declara- 
tion, 305 

Bm  total  force,  305 

At  the  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond's, 
308 

Orders  a  march  of  the  whole  army,  310 

His  remark  to  Blucher  on  surveyiog  his 
position  at  Ligny,  311 

Bepulses  Ney  at  Quatre-  Bras,  311 

Falls  back  upon  Waterloo,  314 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  317  , 

Marches  upon  Paris,  326 

Calms  down  Blucher,  326,  327 

Interriew  with  the  French  deputies  re- 
garding an  armistice,  328 

His  anxiety  to  save  Paris,  328 

Besists  partition,  328 

Baceives  the  command  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, 328 

Justifies  the  restitution  of  works  of  art, 
330 

His  unpopularity  on  this  acoount,  330 

His  manner  of  noticing  insults,  330 

His  rebuke  to  the  French  marshals,  331 

His  conduct  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Hey 
considered,  332 

His  system  of  managing  the  army  of  occu- 
pation,  334 

Arranges  the  international  claims,  334 

Attempt  to  destroy  him  by  setting  fire  to 
his  house,  335 

His  life  attempted,  339 

Advises  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of 
occupation,  340 

Close  of  his  militaiy  career,  343 
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Wellbslvt,  Arthur — continued 

Appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
343 

A  cabinet  minister,  343 

His  instructions  to  General  Byng  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  347 

His  story  of  George  IV.  at  Waterloo,  359 

Appointed  ambassador  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  368 

Confers  at  Paris  with  M.  de  Vill^le,  369 

Arrives  at  Vienna,  371 

Confers  with  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia,  371, 
383 

His  interriew  with  William  Allen,  373 

Arrives  at  Verona,  373 

His  social  and  diplomatic  lifo  there,  374 

Arrives  in  Paris,  384 

His  negotiations  there,  385 

His  instructions  to  Lord  Iltzroy  Somerset 
on  the  Spanish  question,  388 

Defends  in  Parliament  his  conduct  at 
Verona,  391 

His  cabinet  policy,  395 

Favours  the  relaxation  of  commercial  re- 
strictions, 395 

His  conduct  in  illness,  401 

Instance  of  his  kindness  and  love  of  truth, 
401 

Ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  407 

His  instructions,  407 

Interview  with  Count  Nessehrode,  409 
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